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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I.—Forgien Po.rtics. 


1. The Commonweal, of the 27th June, remarks :—-“ It is almost impossible 
to conceive that those whio are responsible for the 
peace terms feel satisfied that a lasting peace will 
result from them. ‘There is already a very large body of enlightened opinion 
which unhesitatingly condemns the treaty on the one ground that it will almost 
certainly lead to future wars. All shades of opinion in Germany condemn the 
terms ; so do the French Socialists, British Labour, the recent International 
Congress of Women and, in fact, practically all those in all countries who base 
their opinion on reason, and not on uncontrolled emotion. . . Germany was 
more to blame than any other nation, but every nation im- Europe had its share 
in the causes which led to the war.. What might, then, have those, who, though 
in a lesser degree, share the guilt, to talk of a ‘ Peace of Justice ’—theé ‘ Justice’ 
/ of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a coal-mine for a coal-mine? What is it 
that the world needs now? Is it a ‘ Peace of Justice’ that we want, or is it a 
peace that will ensure the security of the world from future war? The ‘ Peace of 
Justice’ means of peace of revenge, and we have got to choose. . . We talked 


The peace treaty, 


Commo 7 
=— 
27th June 1919. . 


of a war to end war, but now verily we have a peace that will end peace, which | 


will destroy all prospect of a future such as the great ideals, on which the League 
of Nations was to be founded, made us dream of.” , 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(4) General. 


2. The Commonweal, of the aren une, ne a — er rg me 
in the Reform Bil s entirely short of Indian 
oes ee eee aspirations, as it does not teen to embrace the 
Government of India, except iu a hollow and innocuous way. Coming down 
to the Province, it is still unsatisfactory, nay more, self-defeating. The partition 
of Government into two halves is useless if the partition will make no difference 
altogether in effect. . . The scheme of the dase Bill professes to be based 
on that of the Joint Report, but to start with, there is no responsibility, and there 
is no provision either, for attaining it at the end. Thus it does not satisfy the two 
primary canons proposed by Ldrd Chelmsford himself to the Provincial Govern- 
ments for application to any scheme of Reforms that might be entered for 
consideration.” 


3. In a leader under the heading ‘O, England, Hear!’ the Karnataka, of the 
Sa . 28th June, writes:—‘‘ Press persecution continues 
mR... | ieee ans the indica as remorseleesly as ever in British India, the latest 


! victim being the Nationalist, a new weekly journal 
of Madras, edited by the well-known Andhra Home Ruler Mr. G. Harisarvottama 


Rao, M.a., who agey through the fire-ordeal of patriotism about a decade ago. . 


The security of Rs. 2,000 deposited by him has been ‘ forfeited to His Majesty ’ (!) 
on account of an article entitled ‘The Cult of the Bullet’ published in the 
Nationalist of the 13th April. The article is a plea, made. in plain English, 
against the use of physical force by Government to uperest movements aiming at 
ce and liberty, and for the adoption of Satyagrahka by the rulers and the ruled. 

t is difficult to imagine for what reasons such a harmless piece of writing could 
have been condemned, unless it be that the authorities are now in an excited state 
of mind, bent upon striking terror into the hearts of political workers. . . All 
the sonorous talk of Mr. Montagu about the rights of the people and all the 
ostentatious promise of freedom of speech in his Reform Bill would be so much 
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mockery if the elementary rights of citizenship are to continue to be in India at 
the tender mercies of an ungracious executive.” 


4. Ina leader under the heading ‘clash of civilizations’, the Nakonahst, of 
the 29th June, says :—‘“ In the history of India a 
distinct stage has been reached and a careful 
examination of the fundamentals of progress has become. necessary in order that 
confusion may be avoided in the future. We had long been hypnotised into 
believing that nothing good could come out of India, that our salvation lay in 
copying the west in every sphere of activity. We fondly learnt lessons at the 
feet of masters hailing from Altion and looked upun the British Isles as ‘ the 
home’. . . ‘O! Ye! Sons of the Rishis, the war and its results have happily 
revealed to you what great snare, what great hallucination the civilization of the 
west is. Put ye-not faith in competition, put ye not faith in wants of men, put 
ye not faith in armaments and arms. Put faith in high-thinking and low-living, 
in mastery of wants and co-operation in life, in Satya and Ahimsa, in short, in the 
spiritualisation of all life—-private, social and political. . . The clash of 
civilizations has begun and the supreme moment has arrived for India to lead 
herself into mukti and lead the rest of mankind along. Spiritual India knows no 


— and she shall assert without the least let or hindrance. May His will 
be done. 


India and western civilization. 


‘Om, Shanti, Shanti, Shanti.” 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foretan Potitics. 


5. Remarking that, though the object of the League of Nations is to prevent 
i ofthe world, te recurrence in the world of a horrible war like 

ape Earene poe ' the one which has recently terminated, Sir Douylas 
Haig has not full confidence in this object being accomplished, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 24th June, observes :—He thinks that, as a result of the differences in the 
life and civilization of the people; economic stress will arise which, in its turn, 
will lead to race and colour hatred and that, unless the root causes of these are 
got rid of, there are greater difficulties in store for the -world, and quoting the 
example of the Chinese and the Indians urges, that they should be raised to the 
position of the British. In answer to the question that may be asked as to how 
to control the Indians if, in consequence of the progress of education, they should 
advance a step higher, he says that it is the duty of the British to grant liberty 
and justice even to those who may be deemed by them to be ina very low 
condition. While Sir Douglas Haig says like this, the Government are applying 
repressive measures to the Indians, who demand certain privileges on account of 
their knowledge having increased as a result of education. It may appear for a 
person in a high position that he will be getting down a step lower by granting 
equal privileges to one in a low position and elevating him. But Sir Douglas 
points out that if, without considering the immediate effect with a narrow mind, 
the future good is taken into consideration, the British should not only elevate 
others but also lower themselves a bit. ‘To do this, arrogance should be given up 
and benevolence practised. Are the statesmen in high position in the world 
prepared to do so? Sir Douglas again suggests that, if there should be no war in 
the future, conscription should be introduced in Britain and all people te 
military training, his argument being that, if all the people in Britain had had 
inilitary training: at the time of the recent war, the enemies would have, out of 
fear, refrained from entering into war. But he has lost sight of one thing. 
When the recent war broke out, there was conscription in Germany which was 
not the case in England. So Germany might have undervalued England’s 
strength. But, if the League of Nations should cume into existence, such a 
difference cannot exist between one cvuntry and another, as there will be no 
couscription in any country and no country can then slight England’s strength 
and enter into war. This idea could-not but have struck Sir Douglas too. His 
statement, therefore, only raises a doubt whether he opines that the League of 
Nations will not have the power to prevent every country from increasing its 
military strength. If so, the proper course will be to so alter the constitution of 
the League as to secure this power for it and not to introduce conscription. This 
is an affair which concerns the Peace Conference, while we are concerned only 
with his former statement that liberty and justice should be granted to India and 
that differences between the Indians and the British curtailed. If England 
should do so, India will prove to be of immense strength to her. If, instead of 
this, England applies repressive measures to India, she would only be impairing 
her own wid 


Remarking that the saa | of a asa which or @ war on account of 

er military arrogance and avarice and caused 

Tne panes Gnety enormous ii of life and money, moans agreed 

at last to sign the peace treaty proposed by the Allies will be a matter of consola- 
tion to all, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th June, says:—The terms of this treaty 
cannot be said to be harsh. On the other hand, they are far lighter than those 
which Germany intended to dictate to the allied countries in the event of her 
turning out victorious. As Germany has consented, we may expect other 
countries also to enter into peace soon. Though the four enemy countries 
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eventually accept the terms of the peace, it is but natural that they will be dis- 
satisfied with them. So it cannot be said with certainty what the future peace of 
Europe will be. However, as the majority of the other European countries will be 
Batisfied with the peace, we may expect permanent peace hereafter in Europe. 
Reproducing the above sentiments, the Hindu Nesan, of the 27th June, adds : 
—The statement that the Germans were not responsible for the war will never 
stand. Germany which, on account of military pride, had the audacity to think 
of bringing the whole world under its control and making a mint of money, quite 
deserves the fate that has now befallen it. Let it abide by the efforts of the allied 
countries to establish universal peace at least hereafter and gain good sense. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 27th June, reproduces in Tamil from the Daily 
Herald of London a letter written by some leaders 


7 of the Labour Party condemning the terms of the 
Peace treaty and demanding their revision. 


Remarking that, while almost all the = Ra in — hog the 
bee news of the Germans having signed the Peace 
ee ee er eee treaty, it is for the rulers to judge fairly what kind 
of pleasure is enjoyed by India, the permanent source of the glory of England, 
the Desabhakian, of the 30th June, compares India to a daughter-in-law in a 
family who received the worst treatment and was always steeped in misery, 
though she looked happy for all external appearances and all the members of the 
family were really happy and observes:—Some may ask and doubt why India 
alone should be immersed in grief at this time, when the whole British kingdom 
is immersed in joy. How to describe the true condition of India? Her heart is 
sore with misery and the officials who stay here for some time and work for 
salaries cannot describe her condition, for these care mostlv for their own happi- 
ness. The Indians alone can guage the mind of India. It is only when England 
believes to be true the statements of the popular leaders about India and comes 
forward to do the needful for her that her mental wound will begin to heal. So 
long as India is in the hands of the Indian Civil Service party, it is certain that 
she will not enjoy any kind of happiness. It is mostly through the assistance 
rendered by India that the allies gained victory in the recent war. The prestige 
of England depends upon India, and the latter has rendered all the help it can in 
the war. So, while all the countries that entered the war and won a victory are 
enjoying happiness, should not India also do so? India attempts to enjoy 
happiness, but by the cruel actions of the bureaucrats, it turns out to be grief. 
What todo!! If India should enjoy the happiness resulting from the war, the 
rulers should adopt certain courses. India will not be elated by a peerage being 
conferred upon an Indian, Mr. Sinha, by the sweet words of Ministers, or even b 
the reforms to be introduced. The rulers should understand that almost a 
Indians have no happiness. Government officials, recipients of titles, moderates 
and others may pretend to be happy. If their hearts are dissected, the grief will 
be found there. The Government should note this. The condition of the nation- 
alist newspapers that standing between the rulers and the ruled render the rare 
service of creating amity between them, the Press Act that afflicts these papers, 
the Defence of India Act that gags the popular leaders who speak out the truth 
and ties their hands, the Rowlatt Law which is capable of destroying the liberty 
of the Indians, the just acts of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab and the 


The peace treaty. 


_ imprisonment of the popular leaders, throw into oblivion the joy resulting from 


victory in the war. If the rulers.desire to make India happy, they should get rid 
of the above laws. The editors of the nationalist papers in India are ever grieving, 


_ not knowing what may happen to them the next moment. The condition of tho 


editors is such in the British Empire which is an embodiment of liberty itself. 
We have written this with the idea of apprising the rulers of the true condition of 


India. 


The <Andhrapatrike, of the 30th June, says:—Though peace has been 
os ae concluded, we are troubled by the doubt whether 


; the Germans will carry out its terms. Some of 
their recent acts betray their breach of faith. To-day’s tele 


that endeavours are being made in Germany by the military te violate the seen. 
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- The allies should take steps to see that the Germans carry out the terms of peace. 
- ‘The 'rejoicings of the Indians on the occasion of the peace will be unbounded if 
His Excellency the Viceroy releases all political prisoners. A new era will 
then begin and as. stated by the Leader, it should begin with confidence and 
reconciliation. 3 ) : 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 28th June, says with reference to the signing 

of the peace treaty by Germany :—The approval of 

The peace. the peace terms by the Germans has not come from 

their heart. The peace terms of the allies are very hard. There is a wide 

difference between President Wilson’s points and the peace terms. The Germans 

cannot join the League of Nations at once. The freedom of the seas has not been 

determined. Limits have been imposed on the military strength of the Germans 

but not on that of the other States. Though the Germans agree to this, it does 

‘not contain anything that will allay their anger. Peace has been secured. But 

it looks as if the seeds of war have been sown in the peace itself. Italy is not 

satisfied. China is in a state of agitation. Hungary has not as yet given up war. 

Russia is immersed in anarchy. The animosity between Japan and Corea is on 
the increase. There can be no peace unless the pride of different States is gone. 


In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th June, 
| _ observes:— . . «. From the Reuters cable 
The peace terms and thelr which says that the peace treaty does not contain 
_ seveptance by Germany. the condition about the occupation of the left portion 
of the Rhine, it will be seen that the peace terms have been rid of unnecessary 
harshness. . . ‘Though the rules of the League of Nations have many defects, 
they contain the foundation for a broad, universal brotherhood. . . . 
_ Tt conclusion, the paper urges that India should have a proper form of self- 
-- government in order that she may be able to do — to her position in the 
League and to discharge her noble mission of establishing real peace in the world, 
especially in view of the fact that, awakened by the recent war, the western 
nations are realizing the permanence of spiritual wealth. 


6. Expressing its regret at there being no representative of the labourers 

Indian labourers in Ceylon on a Commission, now in Ootacamund, from the 

‘Ceylon Government for discussing the condition of 

~ coolies in Ceylon and, remaking that the result of the deliberations of the Commis- 

sion with this Government will be awaited with great interest by people here, 

the Desabhakian, of the 26th June, hopes that the authorities will decide this 
matter, which concerns lakhs of poor coolies, with great sympathy. 


7. In a leader under this penne oe Praveen, of 5 h gc June, pare to 

the gradual disappearance of Bolshevism in Russia 
The Russian Bolsheviks. ve it had creetined the worst havoc: and 
_ says:—Though the mischief of these cruel cheats is abating in Russia, it is 
beginning to spread in other parts of the world. There is no country where 
their spies do not exist. It is understood that, in America, these resorted to 
. many devices and sent bombs by post to many wealthy people and authorities. 
The American Government seem to be on the alert, for the Attorney-General 
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appears to have suggested the passing of a new law to cope with the existing - 


- conditions, the law already in force to punish those that secretly engineered dis- 
turbances being jnadequate. While a special piece of legislation is said to be 


_ indispensable for putting down agitators in America itself, where democracy — 


: ae it is not. surprising that such a law is desirable in India. Even'in happy 


ngland, the Bolshevik trouble has made its appearance. But the Government > 


have taken proper steps to prevent the spread of such trouble. Though it is said 
_ that in India too such trouble has cropped up, we cannot believe it. However it 

is the duty of the Government to see that the mischief of the cruel Bolsheviks does 
not make its appearance here. eed. 


+8. Quoting the pinion of Lord Robert Cecil that the establishment. of the 
League of Nations will: successfully prevent the 

, She League of Nations. recurrence of war -in \the world, ae the : four 
. gtounds adduced by him for this conclusion, viz:, (1) that, aa there are now a 
large namber of democratic countries:in the world, they would not-be in favour 
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of war, (2) that all nations can freely discuss questions in the league, (3) that the 


different nations joining the league have promised to reduce their military 


strength, and (4) that, if any nation comprised in the league contravenes the rules 
framed by the league, other nations could curb such a nation, the Desobhakian, 
of the 26th June, says:—As regards the first ground noted above, eveu those 
having no wide knowledge of history will not hesitate to refute it. We doubt if 
Lord Cecil refers to Europe as the whole world, for the eastern countries are not 


now even in the condition in which they were a quarter of a century back, Not 


only in Asia but also in Africa, a new spirit has now arisen. How can the 
league, which proposes to keep out these two continents, secure the peace of the 
world permanently ? Lord Cecil would have spoken the truth, if he had stated 
that a fourth of the world was democratic. Inconsistent administrative methods 
and principles obtain in the other three-fourths of the world. So the first ground 
adduced by him is a mistaken one. The second ground too is baseless. It is 
only the members of the league that can discuss questions in it and the represen- 
tatives of people in three-fourths of the world have no voice init. We doubt if 
the nations comprised in the league wil] themselves derive any real benefit from 
it. ‘It is no doubt true that the westerns are averse to war, after seeing the last 
war, which has brought about an enormous loss of life and money. Still, when 
the man-power of Europe reaches its original level some time hence, it is certain 
that one nation or other will begin a war again for the purpose of afflicti 

another nation or of regaining its lost strength. Taking the example of Ger- 
many, it does not repent for the harm done by it in spite of its defeat and it is 
stated that it is harbouring a greater enmity than before towards the allies, 
especially towards England. Lord Cecil says that Germany can be taken into 
the League of Nations after some months. Whether it is taken into the league or 
not, the Germans will never forget their degradation, as they are highly ran- 
corous by nature. The moment they feel that they can get back what they have 
lost, they will cast the League of Nations and its rules to the winds. Was there 
nothing to bind the nations in Europe before the'recent war began? What is the 
guarantee again that those comprised in the League of Nations will obey the orders 
of the Secretary ¢ “If some of the members of the league contravene its rules, 


‘the world is going to be divided and no one in the world has the power to curb 


the defaulting member. Just as the treaties till now concluded among ‘the 
nations in Europe became futile, the rules of the League of Nations also may not 
be carried out. Coming to the third ground mentioned above, it is true that 
those who wish to enter the league have intimated their readiness to reduce their 
military strength, but have they done so? Some days back, Sir Douglas Haig 
laid stress upon the necessity on the part of the Englishmen to strengtlien the 
army wile oe for home defence. Similarly, every nation may increase its 
military strength and when this strength exceeds proper bounds how can a war 
be prevented? As for the last ground of Lord Cecil, if it. is only one country 
that contravenes the rules of the League, other countries may easily curb it. But 
whenever there is dissension it is not one country alone that is concerned in it. 
Other countries also naturally take sides. So, instead of the remaining members 
of the league, punishing those that are the cause of dissension, the latter ma 

oppose the former. Even now, the league is not liked by some, though it is 
President Wilson himself that proposed its starting. America is not prepared to 
accept it and many in England too doubt whether the league can succeed. 
Several people are already dissatisfied with the Peace treaty. ‘Ihe Chinese have 


_ refused to sign it, the Italians are not enthusiasitic about it, the Belgians are 


dissatisfied with it and the Americans are not much in favour. The attitude 
of the Germans and Austrians is already known. Add to all this, there is 
the materialistic principle of the west and it is this principle that has been the 
cause of all wars among the western countries. The recent war has increased 
the feelings of discontent and hatred that were already in existence in Europe. 
So, the League of Nations will only be an unstable institution as a palace of sand. 


9. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 80th June, writes:—'The Germans are not 


| likely to agree to the punishment of the ex-Kai 
i The trial of - alee. and his children. The Allies, if they denire; might 
bring about the trial under compulsion. The Allies seem to want that thé trial 


SS 
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should be by general consent just as the Germans have agreed to sign the peace 
against their wish, it will not be difficult to make them consent to the trial of 
persons who are responsible for the war. But you cannot clap unless two hands 
meet. It is difficult to determine exactly who is responsible for the war. It 
would be a mistake to suppose, however, that it 1s mposszble to determine the point. 
It is unnecessary that man should undertake to punish those whom God has 
punished. The German offenders such as the Kaiser have suffered terrible punish- 
ment. He is now a pauper Emperor who would prefer death to life. It 
would be doing him a great service to send him to the gallows. Those who 
insist on condemning him to death may be regarded as his friends. To send him 
to the gallows is to flog a corpse. Nevertheless, there is insistence in some quarters 
that he should be punished. It is likely that he will be tried by an arbitration 
court consisting of the representatives of the five leading allied Powers; but the 
Kaiser might object that the Court consists wholly of people from among his 
enemies and might agree to a trial by the representatives of neutral States. The 
Kaiser is not solely responsible for the war. There are others as well. It is 
desirable that a trial should be held. It is imperative that those who have 
been guilty of wicked conduct and have brought about these tragic events 
should be made responsible for their acts in order to strike terror into the hearts of 
unrighteous autocrats. A High Commission Court, consisting of the representa- 
tives of the Allies, the enemy powers and the neutrals as well, shoydd be constituted 
for the purpose of holding a public trial at- which the accused Should have the 
privilege of defending themselvés with the help of lawyers. 


10. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 13th June (received on the 25th June) 

: writes :—The declaration of hostilities by the Amir 

' The ~ ng tg cannot send depending on the Bolshevists help is due to his 

ap to the hastiness and inexperience. The Bolshevists have 
not kept their promise to assist, and consequently the Amir is suing for peace. 


11. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 26th June, referring to the recent corre- 
spondence between the Viceroy and the Amir, in 
which it points out there are some obstacles to the 
conclusion of peace on the side of the latter, remarks:—Even if we admit the 
Amir’s difficulties, we must say that whether at the instigation of others or whether 
in his inexperience he has committed the blunder of callously putting an end to 
his friendship with Great Britain, it will be advisable for him now to forego some 
-of his interests. If, however, the fate of Afghanistan has to be decided by the 


sword alone, it is only a question of a short time when the lamp of this Islamic 
State will be extinguished. 


~ The Amir and the armistice. 


We observe that the Viceroy has not brought any undue pressure to bear 


upon the Amir of Afghanistan and the conditions cannot be described as severe. 
India is one of England’s strong arms, and therefore a member of the Imperial 
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body. The concessions that have been granted to the Amir are due to the passed — 


rfiendliness of the late Amirs Abdur Rahman Khan and Habeebullah Khan. Wea 


are certain that Amanullah Khan will seize this golden opportunity offered to him | 


and sign a lasting peace, and enrol himself as one of Britain’s faithful friends. 


II.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 2 


12. The Kistnapatrika, of the 28th June, says :—The pleaders wish that ou 
District Judge Mr. Cotton may soon be transferred. 
But we doubt whether our district will have such a 

* good done to it so soon. 


(c) Jails. 


13. In reviewing the Jail Administration Report for 1918, the Andhrupatrika, 
. + Of the 30th June, says :—It is to be regretted that 
: ed Lamang 7 oe 2 regards diseases and deaths in the Jails in this 


; : presidency, the year 1918 was worse than: the 
preceding year. It is the chief duty of the jail authorities to arrange for the 
maintenance of the health of the unfortunate convicts. The district jails 
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and sub-jails are full of diseases. . . The increase in the number of prisoners 
is a sign of the prevalence of inordinatefamine. . . A reduction in the number 
of visits to jails by officials and non-officials makes us infer that the authorities 
are not evincing sufficient interest in the inspection of jails. ‘This indifference is 
inexcusable. The jail administration must undergo a thorough change. It 
remains to be seen what reforms the Enquiry Committee are going to propose in 
the administration of jails. : 


(d) Education. 


14. The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd June, refers to the visit paid by Mrs. 
Drysdale in her capacity as a Government Inspect- 
ress of Schools to Her Excellency. with reference to 
the education of Brahman girls and widows, and says :— We invite Her Excellency 
Lady Willingdon to turn her attention to the Zenana Hobart School as well, and 
compare it with the Hindu and Muhammadan girls’ schools. Her Excellency will 
find that the Hobart School for Muhammadan girls is of little significance compared 
with the Hindu institution. The progress and the success, the distinction and 
honour gaind by the Hindu school have not fallen to the lot of the Muhammadan 
institution, nay, not even a little of it. ‘The Hobart School cannot boast of a 
single European teacher. It is true it has a European Superintendent. No 
Muslim lady te@Jhes in any of the higher classes. A Muslim lady teacher, who 
has been first assistant for years and has spent the whole of her life in teaching 
the Muhammadan girls, has not been able to obtain her rights. Non-Muslim lady 
teachers predominate in the school. Is it possible that there is not one qualified 


Our female education. 


_ Muslim lady to be found? Ifso the Hobart School ought to be ashamed of itself 
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that during its entire existence it has not been able to produce one. , 
The writer asks Her Excellency to institute enquiries as to the sources of 
employment for girls who pass‘every year and why they should not be trained in 
arts, industries and handicraft. Special provision ought to ke made for Muham- 
madan widows. i 
_ The writer hopes that Her Excellency will endeavour to make the question of 


girls’ education more attractive and useful, and recommend that the Hobart School 
be placed under a national committee. : 


(k). General. 
15. Referring to the forfeiture of the security of the Nationalist on the ground 
The liberty of the press. of an objectionable article having appeared in its 


issue Of the 13th April last, the Desabhaktan, of the 
24th June, remarks :—If the article in question was an objectionable one, the 


authorities could have, as a first step, warned the editor. That, instead: of this, 
the security should have been forfeited is not creditable to the administration of 
Lord Willingdon. We think that, if the authorities are determined to apply the 
Press Act so rigorously to papers that express the views of the public at large, the 
time has come for the editors of papers to consider whether they should continue 
their avocation or not. Ever since Lord Willingdon assumed office, he has been 
saying that he desires the co-operation of popular leaders, but the way in which 
he is applying the Press Act belies his statement. Wedo not know how the 
poouse will have confidence in his administration, if he says one thing and does 
another. , 

Referring to this subject, the Indian Emigrant, of the 26th J une, remarks :— 
Except one or two small papers like ours all the papers in Madras have come 
under the operation of this Press Act. Our heart *burns to note the lot of the 
papers now. What shall we do? O Lord Willingdon! Our happiness and 


liberty are in your hands. The editors of papers are perplexed, not 
to write. Whattodo? — a 3 perplexed, not knowing how 


16. Observipg that, as a result of the appointment of Mr. Marjoribanks in the 


ee lace of the late Mr. Aziz-ud-din Sahib in th : 
Membersh P -£ ibin the Board: 
me oe ip in the Board of of Revenue there will not hereafter be even one: 


Indian member on the Board, the Desabhakian, of 


‘ ? ° ] 039 


the 24th June, remarks:—For a very long time the members of the Board of 
Revenue were all of them Europeans. It was in the time of Lord Pentland that 
an Indian got a place in it for the first time. It is regrettable that Lord 
Willingdon has not followed that practice. ‘The authorities have not paid heed 
to the existence of many Indians fit to take the place of the late Mr. Aziz-ud-din 
Sahib on the Board. | 
17. Adverting to the reported scarcity of rice in Cocanada and a representa- 
tion said to have been made by the prominent men 
_ of that place to the Collector and the Director of 
Civil Supplies, that the prices of foodstuffs should be regulated in the Godavari 
district and that seed-grains should be supplied to-the agriculturists without 
delav to relieve the distress, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th June, says :—We learn 
that unrest prevails in the Godavari district on account of the scarcity of rice 
there and this is attributed to the negligence and carelessness of the executive 
authorities. We trust that hereafter the Government will, without delay, concert 
measures necessary to allay that unrest. 
[he Desabhaktan, of the 27th June, says:—In an article upon the present 


rise in the price of foodstuffs, Professor Stanley 
Jevons states that the situation is so bad that a 


Food situation. 
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labourer in India, though he spends the whole of his earnings for his meal, cannot - 


get more than about three-fourths of the rations given toa prisoner in jail and 
attributes the rise in prices to the alteration in the value of coins on account of 
the increase of paper currency. He suggests two remedies for the present situa- 
tion, viz., the levy of a general export duty upon goods and foodstuffs sent from 
India to foreign countries and raising the value of a rupee to 2 shillings. Of 
these, the first suggestion is a very important one and the authorities should 
note it. | . 
Referring to the statement of a correspondent to the Madras Muil from 
ee Tinnevelly that, on account of the scarcity of 
mone aimee. foodstuffs, many poor people there have only a 
single meal a day, the Desabhakian, of the 28th June, observes :—In consequence 
of the famine that has gained a permanent footing in the country crores of our 
people are living a meagre life, not having sustenance enough for them. This 


condition is now getting worse. Unless the authorities work with diligence, the - 


people will be undone. 


18. In inviting the attention of the people to the speech of Sir C. Sankaran 
Nayar in Medical Conference held at Simla, the 
Desablhaktan, of the 24th June, refers to the report 
of the Sanitary Committee which aims at unifying the work of the several 
branches of the Medical department and adopting in India the new sanitar 
methods discovered by the medical experts of the west and observes:—The 
recommendations of that committee are very important ones, and there is no doubt 
that the sanitary condition of India will improve if they are given effect to. The 
President of the abovementioned committee has remarked that, though many 
researches have been made in India regarding sanitation, their results have not 
been applied in practice. Therefore, the Government of India should, instead of 
keeping quiet, apply in practice the results. of the researches about diseases made 
by medical men. It is not contemplated to take women, having medical and 
sanitary experience, into the new Sanitary department which is to be formed in 
accordance with the suggestions of the medical experts. To exclude women from 
this department, is in no way proper; for, unless women understand. sanitary 
principles there cannot be true advance in that direction. Unless an enthusiasm is 
createdin Indian women in the matter of sanitation, all the efforts of the Medical 
department will be of no avail. So it is indispensable that Indian women should 
be instructed on sanitary matters. If women would pay some attention to 
sanitary matters, a good number of children may.every year be saved from 
untimely death. It is true that the majority of Indian women have no education 
and no knowledge of sanitary principles. But they are not devoid of a disposition 
to learn what they are taught. It is, therefore, the duty of the Government to 
create in them an enthusiasm in sanitary matters. } aia 
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19. Commending the suggestion of a gentleman hie én the bbe Memorials 
B oib: . that bathing ghats should be erected in some 
—e? oe important places in Madras, and that sea water 


should be utilised for this purpose, if the pipe water will not suffice, the Desa- 


bhaktan, of the 25th June, observes :—Though the pipe water-supply in the City 
affords many facilities, they cannot be said to be adequate. ‘There are no rivers 
or streams in the vicinity. Of the tanks in some temples, some are dry, while 


_ others are so bad as-to breed diseases. There is no convenience for thoze, who 


come to Madras from the mufassal, to bathe satisfactorily,. Many diseases crop 
up only on account of the majority of the poor having to be dirty for want of 
proper supply of water for drinking and bathing purposes. Hence bathing ghats 
are necessary for the people to be clean. 


20. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th June, writes:—We are surprised at no 
action having been taken on the recommendations 
of the Industries Commission, though it is several 
months since they were published. What is the use of the statement of 


Indian industries. 


‘Mr. Montagu in the Parliament that the grievances of the Indians should be 


relieved only by improving the industries? Does he think that the hunger of 
the poor Indians will be appeased by mere words? Industries should be started 


in different places in accordance with the recommendations of the Commission. 


We apprise Mr. Montagu that delay in this matter will prove dangerous. While 
the Government of India are moving slowly in this matter, Mysore is making @ 
rapid advance and a number of industries are being carried on there with the aid 
of the State. When we observe the industrial advance of Mysore, we ask when 
the development of industries is to begin in India. : 


Observing that the Indian politicians have for long been demanding that 
the infant industries of India should be saved by 
the levy of slightly heavy duties on imported goods, 
from being crushed by the competition of countries which are advanced in 
industrial knowledge and experience, the Swadesamitran, of the 25th June, writes : 
—Supporting indigenous industries like this is no novelty, for England herself 
adopted this measure before she attained advancement industrially. It is a 
historical fact that, when the weaving industry of India was in a flourishin 
condition, England levied heavy duties upon goods imported from India an 
protected her weaving industry. However, this method was not adopted by her. 
when her industries became settled. Asa result of the British Government not 
having followed this policy with regard to the Indian industries, the latter find it 
difficult to compete with the Europeans. English statesmen have been explaining 
that it is the policy of England not to interfere with free trade. Nevertheless, 
the British Cabinet have decided, contrary to this free trade policy, to make an 
exception in the case of the countries under the British Empire and see that the 
support each other. Considering the views expressed at a meeting held on this 
subject recently in London, the justice of the claim of the Indians, that heavy 
import duties should be imposed on foreign goods for the purpose of supporting 
Indian industries, becomes clear. Mr. Hughes stated in the meeting referred to 
above that, unless the Government, while purchasing goods, gave preference to 
those manufactured within the Empire and unless measures were devised for the 
raw products of the Empire being sold ona more extensive scale within the Empire 
the trade of the Empire would be ruined and the Empire itself shattered. The 
industrialists in Britain have great knowledge and experience and they should 
claim support only on the ground of the excellence of their Bon Still 


Tndian industries. 


_ Mr. Hughes wants the Government to prefer British goods to others on the ground 


of their being manufactured by British capitalists. If capable industrialists them- 


_ selves should seek patronage for their goods, why should not the Indians, who 


have io experience, do so? It appears that a certain piece of work in Holland 
was entrusted to a German firm in preference to British and other companies who 
gave in their tenders for it, as the German firm offered to do it at a lower rate. 
If the British themselves cannot compete with the Germans, how can the Indians 
compete with capable industrialists? While there are many countries in this wide 
world, what is the reason for regarding the countries in the British Empire alone 
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as a family group and saying that each should respect’ the interests of the other ? 
It is nothing but that the British Empire should not ldg behind the other countries. 
For the same reason, should not every gt ery | protect itself? So, India has a 
right to seek the necessary means for seeing that her progress is not hindered by the 
countries comprised -in the British Empire or other countries. And unless, in 
pursuance of this right, the Government of India have the power of levying duty 
on foreign goods, and the people of India have sufficient influence to make that 
Government use that power in a tf conducive to the good of this country, there 
is no certainty that measures helpful to the progress of Indian industries will be 
adopted. Though it was ordered that the Industries Commission should not 
discuss about the power of taxation, it has noted in its report that such a power is 


essential for the Government of India. Nothing has been said about-this in the - 


{Indian Reforms Bill. It is of utmost importance that the Government of India 
should be granted the power of levying duties on goods made in the countries 
comprised 1n the British Empire so as to prevent their being sold in India 
cheap. 
21. In a short note under this heading, the Indian Emigrant, of the 
26th June, observes :—Professor Geddes, the town- 
lanning expert, says: ‘* Our system of education 
in India is based upon a whole wrong foundation. For example, there is an 
agricultural college in Cawnpore. ‘Lhis is a palatial structure with beautiful 
maidans adjoining it; but where is theagricultural instruction?” True indeed. 


For everything departments are organized and European officials appointed on 
thousands as salaries ; but, but,—. 


22. The Indian Emigrant, of the 26th June, writes :—There is no doubt that 
the people of a country; whose wealth and knowl- 


Wholly wrong. 


Knowledge and wealth. 


and honoured by the people of other countries. So, if we should attain eminence 
in this world, we should increase our knowledge and wealth. Some are under.the 
impression that reading English is itself securing knowledge. Many in our 
country Lave not the idea of spreading true knowledge. We concur with the 
view that the number of schools should be increased and that the people should 
be compelled to give their children at least primary education. But we cannot 
think that this by itself will bring about the spread of education among the 
people. If, in this country which is immersed in poverty and afflicted by famine 
and which is full of poor people suffering from want of food, in spite of even the 
children labouring from their fifth year with their parents from dawn to dusk in 
factories and fields, children are separated from their parents and compelled to 
have education, who is to feed them? Would the Government agree to give food 
and clothing for these children along with education? Further, we are averse to 
compulsion in any matter. People should improve their knowledge of their own 
accord by experience and attend to their needs and should never be compelled to 
do anything. In these days when a great importance is attached to the liberty 
of man, it is contrary to justice to resort to compulsion either for good or bad. 


co ome 23. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st June, and 
The Trichinopoly District the Dravidan, of the 23rd and 24th idem, publish in’ 
Second Non-Brahman Confer- 


ann Tamil a summary of the speech of the President of 
this Conference. 


24. In a note under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 26th June, refers 


aay to an Indian gentleman living in one of the towns 

Wass 0 Sitapenn | in the United States having recently obtained a 
decision by a Court of Law that he was an American citizen, and observes :—This 
1g a very important matter, as Indians can hereafter acquire the privileges of 
American citizens without any hindrance. While the Americans deem the Indians 
to be equal to them, it is regrettable that the English, who are not more advanced 
in civilization than the Americans, should deem the Indians to be inferior to 
them in India’ itself and insult them. The Indians, who are eligible for the 
privileges of American citizenship, are striving hard to acquire the rights of British 
citizenship in India. Lord Sinha recently expressed that it is essential that the 
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Indians and the British should move more closely. But this may not be possible 
until both these acquire an equal status in matters of administration. ‘Though 
Lord Sinha is now one of the British Lords, would the Lords in Britain deem him 
their equal? This difference should disappear only through the efforts of the 
British.: : ts 
25. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th June, writes :—Lord William Bentinck, 

ee the descendant of that Governor-General of India 

Lord William Bentinck on who put an end to Suti, is reported to have stated 
_e- that, though the assurances given by English 
statesmen during the period of war about the sons of the soil in different 
countries were satisfactory, there seems to be some hesitation in giving effect to 
them now that the war has ended, that a warning had been given by India and 
Egypt and that these countries could not be ruled by means of Rowlatt Acts and 
aeroplanes. Will Lord Chelmsford pay heed to the words of this gentleman who 


. is the descendant of one that formerly occupied his place and that still lives in 


the heart of the Indians ? 


26. Referring to the rumour that the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi and Doctor Ziya-ud- 
din are in the run for the post of Indian Member in 
the Imperial Executive Council after Sir Sankaran 
Nayar, the PDesabhaktan, of the 27th June, observes:—This rumour may be true 
or not. As Membership in the Imperial Executive Council is the highest appoint- 
ment that the Indians can get at present and, as it is a highly respousible post, 
the Goyernment should be very careful in choosing one for the place. The 
selection for this place should be based only on qualifications and it will not do to 
adopt the principle of communal representation here. Why should the principle 
be laid down that a Muhammadan member alone should succeed a Hindu member ? 
Any one who is suitable for the post should be selected without distinction of 
caste. Why should not a Parsi gentleman be appointed in succession to Sir 
Sankaran Nayar? Let us see what qualifications the two Muhammadan gentlemen 
noted above have. The Hon’ble Mr. Shafi has the reputation of objecting in the 
Imperial Legislative Council to everything that is favourable to the Indians and 
Doctor Ziya-ud-din’s name would be new to many even among the Muhammadans. 
So, the Government sliould note that, neither of them, if selected, will be deemed 
to be the representative of the people. If the Government are determined to 


select only a Muhammadan for this place, they should choose one who is qualified 
like Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim or Mr. Hasan [mam. 


27. Referring to certain resolutions passed at a public meeting recently held 


at Calcutta, condemning the application of Martial 

The A tate of Lord Jaw in the Punjab, declaring the Indian Reforms 
Chelmatord. Bill to be disappointing and unsatisfactory and 
requesting the authorities to recall Lord Chelmsford, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th — 
June, observes :—Resolutions similar to the first two have been passed in several 
places in our country, but this is the first time the last resolution has been passed. 
here. We trust that our contemporaries and countrymen will note the importance 
of this resolution. Some may deem this to be the work of inexperienced and 
incqnsiderate extremists. But we should say that there is much of truth in the 


Successor to Sir Sankaran Nayar. 


- resolution. It expresses the intensity of feeling on the part of the true leaders 


among our patriots and this can be refuted by none. Lord Chelmsford came to 
India as a military officer at the time of the war, and he was appointed as the 
Viceroy then. The Indians did not view with satisfaction the appointment of a 
military officer as the Viceroy and they called him the Military Viceroy. By his 
actions he has confirmed this view. He has not understood that it is only love 
and, sympathy that will be useful in ruling the Indians. Perhaps he has no faith 
in these two divine qualities. Of course, it is difficult for the present day westerns 
to have such faith. li Lord Chelmsford had conducted the administration a little 
sympathetically, without introducing Martial Law in the Punjab, and allowin 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer to run as he liked and attached some weight to the ile 


_of popular leaders in other matters, he would be deemed a very great statesman. 


‘His having had the Rowlatt Bill passed without paying heed to the unanimous 


_ Opposition of the crores of people throughout the country, has itself made the 
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people lose the confidence they hadin him. Though the resolution asking for 
+he recall.of Lord Chelmsford was passed in Calcutta, there is no doubt that there 
will be thousands of wise men in this country who will support it. 


28. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th June, writes:—It is a known fact that Swépssamrrau, 
British India. some selfish por blab that it is very dangerous 28th June 1919. 

Myeore 9. to grant any liberty to the Indians in administrative 

matters. We need not say that such people have not properly understood the 

capacity and qualifications of the Indians. If they had rightly gauged the 

capacity of the Indians conducting the administration in many Native States and 

the progress attained by such States under their administration, they will never 

east an unnecessary aspersion on the Indians. Further, there is another conve- 

nience in the administration being conducted by the Indians themselves. Born 

and bred up in India alone, they are fully aware of the grievances of their 

brethren and the reforms that should be introduced for redressing them. So, 

they have, whenever necessary, concerted measures for the advancement of their 

States and improved them much. Mysore stands first among the States that have 

advanced thus. It may be said to have madea greater advance than British 

India in administration, education, industries and agriculture. Political reforms, 

which we have been demanding for a long time, have.been carried out very soon 

in Mysore. This advance of Mysore in several directions will be a good lesson 

+o the administrators of British India. 


29. The Hindu Nesan, of the 28th June, reproduces the comments of the Huo Nsaw 
Justice, of the 27th idem, under this heading in 4, 30". 

which reference is made to the facilities available 

in this Presidency for the cultivation of lac and itis pointed out that it will be 

really benefiting the ryot here if the Agricultural Department should demonstrate 

in experimental farms the method of cultivating this substance. . 


30. Referring to the news that the resignation of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar of his Dseasmaxrar, 
Thc tte’ tf membership of the Imperial Executive Council has win Fane ee, 

Sankaran Nayar. _ been accepted, the Desabhakian, of the 27th June, 
observes :—We hope that Sir Sankaran Nayar will 
give out the reason for his resignation after he gets out of his official shackles. 
If the statement of Mr. Montagu that this resignation was due to Sir Sankaran 
Nayar having differed from his colleagues in the matter of the repressive policy 
adopted in the Punjab is true, the resignation itself 1s a strong condemnation of 
the policy of the Government. It was the trouble that arose in India on account 
of Lord Curzon’s thoughtless partition of Bengal that made Lord Morley begin the 
experiment in 1908 of appointing an Indian in the Imperial Executive Council, 
and his object was that it would help the Government of India to understand the 
true opinion of the Indians and rally the moderates to the side of the executive 
officials. Sir §. P. Sinha, who was the first Indian member, tried not to differ 
from his colleagues, realising that the system was still in an experimental stage. 

He was followed by Sir Ali Imam, the major portion of- whose period of office | 
fell within the viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge, the most desirable Viceroy India 
has had after Lord Ripon. It was because Lord Hardinge had always an eye 
upon the progress of India and the welfare of the British Empire and the feeling 
of discontent that existed in the country in the time of his predecessors, began to 
disappear gradually in his excellent regimé, that Sir Ali Imam was able to hold 
office without differing from his colleagues. As Lord Chelmsford does not follow 
the policy of his predecessor, the people are discontented and the repressive 
measures adopted under his orders have increased this discontent. It is now 
known to all that the first arrow aimed on the Home Rule agitation started from 
the Government of Lord Chelmsford. As long as the war lasted, Sir C. Sankaran 

Nayar yielded to the wishes of the majority in the interests of the Government, ~ 
though he differed from his colleagues on a few points. It is this that made the 
‘Government of India and the British Government adopt a policy of conciliation. 
But the declaration of the 20th August 1917 greatly altered the attitude of the 
{ndians. Rumour has it that Sir Sankaran Nayar was not prepared to support 
_ the Montford report and that he signed the despatch of the Government of India 
only on the request of the Secretary of State. Considering all this, it will be 


t 
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clear that Sir Sankaran Nayar’s term of office was not a very smooth one. There 
was one important reason why he put up with all inconveniences. If he had 


hastily resigned his seat, he would be quoted as an example by the authorities who 
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are already condemning the Indians that they are wanting in administrative 
capacity and that they are incapable of co-operating with the officials. It is to 
avoid this that he waited all this time. But is there not a limit to patience too ? 
He would have even put up with the authorities having introduced Martial Law in 
the Punjab on account of an unnecessary panic. But the authorities went on. 
increasing repressive measures on account of the occurrence of disturbances in 
Amritsar and other places. The Government of Sir Michael O’Dwyer sought for 
special powers to put down disturbances which had already resulted in loss of life 

and property. The trouble in Afghanistan again increased the anxiety of the 

authorities. So Martial Law was introduced in every place in the Punjab where a 

disturbance occurred. Sir Sankaran Nayar, quite against his will, refrained from 

condemning the introduction of the first Martial Law on the loth April 1919, but 

the introduction of the second Martial Law a week later altered his mind and he 

clearly understood that he could no longer conscientiously discharge his duties to. 
the Government and his countrymen. His resignation is not an ordinary event. 

He would not have decided to resign without proper reasons. So it is the 

important duty of the superior officials who are responsible for the wellbeing of 

the Indian subjects of His Majesty, to make an impartial inquiry about the causes. 
of Sir Sankaran Nayar’s resignation. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th June, remarks that it is a matter for 

rejoicing that though Sir C. Sankaran Nayar’s 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar. resignation is a loss to the State, it is a gain to the 
| progress of the country. 


31. The Dravidan, of the 27th June, reproduces the comments of the Justice 

of the 26th idem, on this subject, in which it 
he regrets that no proper steps have been taken in the 

matter of securing a proper representation for 
the depressed ‘classes in the local bodies and referring to a resolution moved in the 
Bombay Legislative Council by the Hon’ble Mr. Paranjape that Collectors or 
Commissioners should nominate the representatives of these classes on the several 
local bodies and a similar resolution passed in the recent non-Brahman conference 


at Trichinopoly, hopes that the Government will direct their attention to this 
important matter. © 


32. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th June, publishes in Tamil extracts from 

the description, given by Professor Geddes to the 

The present situation. representative of the Dundee Advertiser, of the 
: present situation in India. 


33. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th June, gives in 


; my Telugu one of the resolutions passed by the Paleru . 

7 _— P ours Ryots’ Association, Ryots’ Association, J narayyinets, 4 10th June 

agEayyapera. 1919, requesting the British Government to secure 

the control of the lands of villages like Anumanchipalli, Shermuhammadpeta 

and Jaggayyapeta, which are all irrigated by the Kachavaram-Paleru canal in 

the Nizam’s Dominions from the Nizam of Hyderabad by means of a permanent 
lease or by any other permanent means. 


Representation of 
depressed classes. 


" 34. In the. course of its leader under this heading, the first issue of the 
Se bg Bharatamatha, dated the 11th June, makes the 
following remarks among others:— . . . The 


cost of paper has increased. On account of the famine, 
have risen high. . . Though all these have beco 
which hang over the heads of papers like the sword of 


cheap. In these Circumstances, the management 
trouble, expense and risk. | 


35. Writing about the looting which took place at Vizianagram on the. 


The looting of shops. morning of the Ist June, the Bharatamatha, of th 
P llth June, says:— . . . That the authorities. 


the wages of .compositors 
me dear, the cruel Acts. 
Damocles are now dead 
of newspapers is,a matter of 
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have recognized the superiority of tact to mere zulum (force) is shown by their 
subsequent conduct. - . We hear that the Police have gradually arrested 
about 100 persons and that many of them are innocent. 3 : 


36. The Desabhimani, of the 2lst May, publishes in Telugu the welcome 
verses read at the Guntir District Conference, held 


The Guntir District Conferences. at Dachepalli praising Mr. Gandhi and the Satya- 


DEsABHIMANI, | 
Guntar, 
21st May 1919. 


graha movement which has been started by him, according to the autbor of the _— 


verses, to show a way of release to the, people of India from their despicable 
bondage, and exhorting one and all to follow the Satyagraha vow. ‘The paper 
also publishes in Telugu the resolutions passed at the Guntir District Conference 
and the Hindu Social Reform Conference, both held at Dachepalli. 


87. The Andhrupairika, of the 27th June, says under this heading :—It will 
. move the heart of anybody to hear that the Govern- 
aoe eee. ment of India have refused to postpone the 
execution of prisoners convicted by the Martial Law Courts pending their appeals 
to the Privy Council. -It is fair that the execution is postponed. Mr. Montagu 
has promised to appoint a committee for investigating into the causes of the 
Punjab disturbances. It is desirable that the convicted persons should be given 
the benefit of the inquiry. As ‘an appeal is being made tothe Privy Council, 
it is just that the execution of the sentences of death should be postponed until 
the appeals are disposed of. The prisoners being in prison can do no harm. 
The Martial Law Courts might have made a mistake. The Government of India 
should have taken compassion on the prisoners. It-does not appear that even the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State will help in this matter. The 
authorities never care tocomply with the requests of even great men like Pandit 
Malavya. They never abandon their obstinacy. . . The country is in a state 
of confusion. It uppears that Sir C. Sankaran Nayar will go to England. We 
hope that he at least will bring home to the minds of the British the helplessness 
of India and see that justice is done. 7 


38. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 30th June, says that in the ensuing general 
election, the Labour Party may gain importance, 
which may be favourable to the fulfilment of the 
desires of the Indians, and trusts that the Indian 
representatives may now follow a course necessary for the carrying out of their 
object. 


89 The Axdhrapatnka, of the 28th June, says:-—-The Labour Party in the 

; United States have accepted the principle of self- 

Pe — and the determination and insist that India should be given 
nated Dinten oF Amerie. the right of self-determination. . . The war 
which had been the outcome of national selfishness in Germany has taught 
everybody a lesson. Never should the national spirit be allowed to grow to 
the disadvantage of mankind. Every nation should subordinate its welfare to 
the welfare of the world. If for this, the sacrifice of one’s own gain is, to some 
extent, necessary, every nation should be prepared for it. All these ideas have 
become embodied in the form of the League of Nations, by which all disputes will 
have to be settled. . . If India can enlist the sympathy of the civilised nations, 
she will soon rise to great eminence. . . But it is necessary that all stich 
endeavours should be made in a constitutional manner. If any improper course 
is followed, as was done by the Irish Sinn Fieners, the Home Rule movement will 
be permanently endangered, the progress of India will be retarded, and those 
having sympathy for the aims of the Indians will certainly withdraw their 
sympathy. . . If, on this occasion, the country perhaps gets reforms which 
fall short of the aims of the people, the wishes of the people cannot but be 


The Parliament and the new 
elections. 


AMNWDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, oe 
27th June 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
~ Madras, 


ARDERAPATRIKA » 


Madras, 
28th June 1919. 


fulfilled some time hence. So there need not be any despondency. It is the | 


duty of the Indians to go on agitating till the goal is reached. | 


40. The Desabhimant, of the 11th June, publishes two leaflets issued by th 
i WO Pedacherukuru Home Rule League, the first on 

| ) ; ‘Freedom’ and the second on ‘ Indian rulers’. 
The first concludes with the following remarks :--Self-government is natural. It 
is not new to our India. Is self-government new to India which at one time had, 


D gsABHIMANI, 
Guntur, 
1lth June 1919. 


DusaBurmaxki, 


Gauntar, 
lith Jane 1919. ° 
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for five thousand years, enjoyed great prosperity and valour and made the poople 
of other countries dance? No, never. 

Tke second leaflet contains :—Government by Indian rulers was only Govern- 
ment by the people. A king was one who pleased his subjects. ‘There could be 
no king without subjects. The subjects were first and the king next. The king 
was one among the subjects and was appointed by the subjects. He was a 
servant, because lie considered the welfare of the subjects as his own welfare and 
managed affairs in a favourable way. In doing that service, he should conduct 
himself impartially and please the subjécts like God. . . Those rulers were 
strangers to arbitrary authority. The promotion of the people’s interests was the 
rule of Government. It was the opinion of great men that the country belonged 
to the subjects and not to the ruler, that the only authority of the ruler lay in 
maintaining the country in good order, and that the practice of the people to pay 
taxes came into existence for that purpose. . . So long as Indian rulers were 
governing the country, our India was famous in the world for its arts, sciences, 
traditions, industries, physical strength, etc., and for the exports of grains, cloth 
and tools to other countries. The people were very strong and bold. On sucha 
country of ours, others have cast their eyes. As love and union were strong 
amongst us, the endeavours of the English and others did not succeed. This love 
and this union began to decline. This union having disappeared, the wisdom of 
many wise men, the statesmanship of many a politician, the valour of many a 
warrior, . . . could not steer the national ship to its destination. . . 
Though there might be defects in the Muhammadan rule, it was not like the other 
governments. ‘lhe Muhammadan rulers were one with us and following the 
ancient practice, were spending the revenues collected, for the needs of our own 
country. ‘They have not sent the money of this country to other countries. 
They honoured the Indians giving them high appointments equally with the 


Muhammadans. ‘They protected all professions, sciences, arts, etc. On the whole 
the country was well governed. 


41. The Desabhimani, of the 11th June, has the following:—The Calcutta 


Indian Association publishes its opinion on the 

Rb > sy - A vs rage 9 despatch of the Government of India of the 5th 
po cag —— ee a oe Secretary of State; as follows:—. . 
. The Government of India completely failed in 
discharging their duty. The form of the Montford scheme has been retained 
while the soul is taken out of it. . . We do not see there even a shadow of 


responsible government. What was given by them with one hand has been 


taken away with another. If these proposals are given effect to, the confidence of 
the people will be shaken. It cannot but be said that these proposals will cause 


disappointment to the Indians. ‘he Government of Britian must not therefore 
give their assent to them. 


42. The Vykhanasa Patrika, of the 30th April, dwells in a lengthy article 


Temples. under this heading on the evils of temple schemes, 


says that permission should not be given to file such 
suits as will entail loss of revenue to Government under stamp-duty, that the 


temple schemes lay the axe to the root of the Hindu religion, and prays in conclu- 


sion that, pending inquiry into the petition submitted to Mr. Montagu by the 
Vykhanasa sect of Brahmans, Collectors may be ordered not to give permission 
to scheme suits, that the sect may be allowed to be represented.at the time of the 
inquiry, that the temple priests may have the cnams confirmed in their names at 
the time of revenue inquiry, and that all the temples now b 

schemes may be handed over again to the temple schemes. 


43. The Andhrapairika, of the lst July, says with reference to the letter of 

Mir. Mowtean and political Mr. Montagu sympathising with the oF ects of the 
oniiiad: meeting held at the National Liberal Club on the 
roe subject of political reforms:—The gratitude of the 
Indians is due to Mr. Montagu for his liberal views. More than the moderates 
the nationalists know that Mr. Montagu is taking great pains io see that the 
reforms are carried out. On the one side, the Indo-British Association are 
obstructing his endeavours. On another side, the Provincial Governments have 


rought under temple 
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formulated their own schemes, unwilling to grant any powers to the people. On 
g third side, the Government of India have made proposals curtailing: the 
Montford scheme. It is plain that even under such adverse circumstances 
Mr. Montagu has intended to do as much good to India as ties in his power. 
Mr. Montagu may firmly believe that the Reform Bill as it is now drafted, will help 
to advance self-government in India. But the Indians cannot think so. They 
are of opinion that the Reform Bill cannot form the first step in the grant of self- 

overnment, that responsible government has not been established even in the 
Provinces, that the work of reform in the Supreme Government has not been 
undertaken at all, and that there can be no use if self-government is not established 


in the Provinces and in the Central Government simultaneously. So they say . 


that the Reform Bill requires important modifications. But for some reason 
Mr. Montagu is hesitating to embody in the Bill the amendments which the 
Congress is unanimously proposing. - 


44. In reviewing the report of the Lunatic asylums for 1918, Andhrapatrika, 
of the lst July, regrets the increase year after year 
in the number of deaths in jails and in Lunatic 
asylums and prays that the authorities will evince due interest in the promotion 
of the health of the inmates of these jails and asylums. 


45. Referring to the fact that the many Indian — have now gone to 
. . England with a view to advance the interests o 
ee India, the Andhrapairika, of the 1st July, remarks 
that, if the wishes of the Indians are fulfilled, the bond of love between India and 
England will be further strengthened and it will further help to uplift mankind. 


46. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th June, says:—The sentences passed by 
- the Martial Law Courts in the Punjab are throwing 
the people into consternation. The disturbances in 
that country were due to the temporary excitement caused by the Rowlatt Act. 
The belief is prevalent in the country that the internment of popular leaders was 
the cause. We shall await the result of the inquiry promised by Mr. Montagu in 
the matter. Unless the proposed Inquiry Committee consists of members who 
command the confidence of the people, the people can place no faith in the 
inquiry. . . Martial Law has been withdrawn and peace re-established. So it 
would have been well if the offenders had been tried under the ordinary law, and 
not under the Martial Law which was introduced.temporarily to cope with. an 
emergent situation. So rigorous punishments are unnecessary at a peaceful time 
hike this. - While removing the Martial Law, His Excellency the Viceroy has made 
an ordinance continuing the trial of offenders by Martial Law Courts. 

When the urgency is over, the power of the Martial Law Courts to try offenders 
ceases. Section 65 of the Government of India Act says that when such 
power ceases to exist, the Viceroy in the Legislative Council cannot empower a 
Law Court other than the High Court to pass a sentence of capital punishment 
without the. consent of the Council of the Secretary of State. To impose the 


Lunatic asylums. 


Crisis in the country. 
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extreme penalty of the law in spite of this cannot but agitate the minds ofthe - 


people. The authorities have been ‘requested to postpone the execution of capital 
‘sentences pending the inquiry promised by Mr. Montagu. There can be no 
harm in so doing. ‘The rejoicings of the public on account of the peace should 
not be stained by the Punjab punishments and internments. No class of people 
should be discontented. ‘The people wish for the removal of restrictions and the 
grant of reforms for the creation of favourable atmosphere. We request the 
‘Government to grant such wish and earn the gratitude of the people. 


47. The Godavaripairtka, of the 17th June, adverting to the rejection of epost 

; for mercy made to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 

mation a8 ty Sven. Punjab by Kalinath Roy, late editor of the Tribune, 

observes :—We are of opinion that it would ‘have been well if His Honour had 
pardoned the editor. We regret his inability to do so. | 


48. In the course of its leader on the Congress Deputution, the Kisinapatrika, 
The deputations. of the 28th June, says:—The only thing that our 


representatives can do in England is to give 


#vidence before the J oint Committee of the Parliament which 1s to consider the 


ici 
17th June 1913. 
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Reform Bill. The Provincial Governments and the Government of India have- 
already communicated their views. We cannot therefore believe that the Joint 


Committee will make any long inquiry. It may take evidence from our deputations 
in order to wipe their tears. Mr. Montagu has promised that he will create 
facilities for the taking of such evidence. 


49. Reviewing a book under this heading, written by Mr. P. Venkayya of 
Masulipatam, proposing that Masulipatam and the 

Masulipatam and a harbour jand intervening between it and the Nizam’s 
edie te dabeinanane nies Dominion and if possible, the whole of the Northern 
Circars may be given to the Nizam, as it will be an excellent harbour for the 
Hyderabad State, the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th J une, thinks that neither 
the inhabitants of Masulipatam nor the people of the Circars would be willing to 
prefer the administration of a backward State like the Hyderabad State to the 
British Government, to which they have been long accustomed. It further 
observes that the Government are thinking of improving the Indian harbours and 
may construct also a navy for India and that for this reason, Masulipatam will 
regain ere long its past maritime importance, without being made over to the 
Nizam. Finally, it rejects the proposal on the ground that it cannot promote 
solidarity among the Andhras by bringing them within one province as hoped by 
the author, because it will leave out the Andhras living in the Western districts. 


50. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 27th June, writes:—Of the Indian coolies | 
that go to South Africa, Fiji Islands, etc., the lot of 
those who go to Ceylon, though not so bad as in 
other places, is still ahard one. As the labour laws 
are very stringent, it is understood that many an injustice is being done in the 
name of the law. There have been one or two incidents of this type of late. 
The rubber planters or the officers at the head of the coolies are said to demand 
arbitrarily that a certain quantity of work should be finished within a stated 
period, and if it is not finished, the coolies are dragged to the police court for 
disobeying orders and are convicted and punished. Even on appeal the accused 
is unable to obtain full justice. A Commission had been appointed to enquire into 
the relations between the coolies and the employers, and to revise the labour 
laws. But the recommendations of the Commission have not. been brought to 
light as yet. It is reported that the Commission will consult the Madras Govern- 
ment on the questions before it. We hope the Madras Government will take this 


opportunity of urging the cancellation of those laws which go against the ve 
birthright of the Indian coolies. a sper inl 


51. The Kantheerava, of the 24th June, writes :—It is rumoured that the Basel 

le Mission Tile Works and mercantile establishment in 

, The Basel Mission Tile Works Mangalore (South Kanara) have been sold away to 
in South Kanara. : : 

some company in England, and that this company 

has taken the concerns under its control from the Ist of June and that the present 

manager will continue only during the current year. When we see that there 

are so many tile factories in our district and their number is steadily increasing, 

we fail to understand why not one of them, not even the Tile Manufacturers” 

Association, had the good fortune to take over the control of the Mission factories. 


The grievances of Indian 
coolies in Ceylon. 


| Was this new arrangement secretly done in England, like the contract given to: 


the Eastern Development Company for collecting the produce of the Dhoop (white 
dammer) trees? ‘That is what the tile manufacturers here are now asking. 
82, The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 27th June, writes :—It is only rarely that 
Sadiineiie ties anlinntiien Indians are appointed to the higher a ministrative 
posts. Even when they are so appointed in one 
or two instances, the places are filled up by appointing Europeans as soon as. 
those Indian incumbents die. This causes great disappointment to the Indians. 
Many Indians who are serious in service were expecting that they would benefit 
by the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Aziz-ud-din Bahadur. Even for this 
appolntinent the Madras Government have selected Mr. Marjoribanks, a European. 
The Indians who were looking forward to this appointment have been deeply 
disappointed. Is it not necessany that at least 50 per cent of the appointments in 
the Indian Civil Service should be given to Indians? Will it not create discontent 


. 
: 
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7f even 5 per cent are not given tothem? It is, therefore, imperative that the 
British Government should set apart a certain percentage of the higher appoint- 


ments exclusively for the Indians. 


53. The Samadarsi, in its issues of 17th, 24th and 31st May, publishes in 
ee sertal three articles under the heading ‘ Indian 

Indian administr sae administration—a summary of Rabindranath 
‘@ semmy of Rabindranath ‘Ta,ore’s views ”, the following extracts occur in 
ne eee the first article:—The. people of the country have 
no power and no rights whatever in the administration of the country. Several 
western bureaucrats are obstinately bent on not allowing the people the least 
chance of even peeping into the administration. The resuJt of this has been that 
the people have become unfit to govern and fit only to be governed. Some selfish 
Englishmen are delighted to see this state of affairs. But the opinions entertained 
by Indians about those who thus trample them down into this state of wretched- 
ness are indescribable. The British Government have really to answer the 
accusation that the result of their ‘ benign rule’ has been that several crores of 

ople have been converted into a parasitic lot without self-respect and incapable 
of self-support—incapable. of anything—.’ , 

It is a law of nature that day by day new chapters should open out in the 
history of the world. But India apparently is not subject to this law of nature. 
For India gets along now as ever sunk in the mire of subjection. The freedom 
of that Holy land only gets reduced as the days go by. This land has remained 
now for a very long time under one and the same government but not under one 
man or under one settled policy of administration. Mother India is obliged to 
dance to the tune given by the various administrators that happen to rule over 
her at various times. Several of these administrators, prompted by some selfish 
motives, actually try to keep the people apart from one another by encouraging 
mutual enmity amony themselves. This is not a secret. The administrators 
(bureaucracy) are afraid that if the people remain united they may begin to 
plead for the establishment of their rights and that that effort is likely to be 
successful. , 

The second article refers to the natural law of growth and development as a 
concomitant of life, and makes the following among other observations :— 


“Man is always man. He must grow. This being so, to keep men away 
from even the most important affairs of their own country, is not merely a 
political blunder, it is satanic and unjust. We do not pray for power to fight 


against other people or for permission to start destroying the peace of the world . 


or for authority to slay millions of men. All that we ask for is only to be 
permitted to serve the motherland, to be allowed with other people to bear some 
of the responsibilities in matters pertaining to the motherland.” 


The instinct of development will not permit man to remain quiescent. ; 
Whatever difficulties and trials may come in the way, man always strives for 
progress. This is a law of nature. Old men may yield themselves to suffer 
whatever happens, but young men who have a knowledge ot history, keen insight 
and love for the motherland will never submit themselves in that fashion. It isa 
true realization of what is meant by patriotism that has awakened India. If some 
foreign bureaucrats, without understanding the truth of this awakening, or having 
understood it not minding it, begin to frown at the efforts of the people of India 
to secure freedom, and if these people do not mind those frowns, is there anything 
surprising in it? It is natural that selfish people should look upon others as 
selfish too. If some. foreigners begin to frighten the people with words like 
“what have you got to do with administration ? You must submit to our actions,” 
the people have long since passed the stage of being cowed down by such things. 
- . It may perhaps be possible for those in authority to obstruct the endeavours 
of a patriot intended for the good of the country. But no man and no Govern- 
ment will be able to destroy the patriot’s love for his country. . . When 
nature is at rest, it is possible to steer a ship in any direction to any destination. 
But when the angry tempest is blowing hard and the waves rise high and merci- 
lesely toss the ship, it will not be possible for any captain to steer his ship as he 
pleases. For man must submit himself to nature. He cannot overcome it.. In 
‘the same way when hungry multitudes like ravenous wolves cry for freedom of 
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administration, it isin vain to try to stop them by the introduction of any new law- 
How can the people desist from their endeavours until they see that their cry is: 
being attended to and wisely considered as to whether there 1s any Just cause in 
that cry and something is being done to satisfy them though it may not be exactly 
what they had prayed for. . . Mother India is pained by the fact that some 
Europeans who spread out in the land for trade or for administration are men to 
whom neither the past nor the future appeals, but only the present, men without. 
any sense of the value of justice and truth. It is people like these that frustrate 
the claims of three hundred millions of people. It is through and on account of 
the fear of these men, that reform schemes, originated by some noble-hearted 
Englishmen in England and India, when they are published or take the form of 
law, come out as mere bone and tendons without flesh and blood. . . Some 
people obsessed with the senge of their own authority find it impossible to under- 
stand the condition or the need of the people of the land. . . Some observe 
derisively that all the complaints that proceed from India proceed from avarice.. 
But it is a pity indeed that people thousands of miles away should try to judge 
the condition of the people of India basing their knowledge on what newspapers 
conducted by Englishmen write on Indian affairs, . . . without any knowl-. 
edge of the true history of the country. + 

The third article makes the following among other observations. Though 
there are many noble-hearted Englishmen, it is impossible not to accuse them of 
one fault, that is, that the enthusiasm shown by them in efforts to secure their 
own freedom and progress is altogether absent in their relations with the people 
whom they govern. . . 

The progress made by Englishmen is wonderful. Their trade, sciences and 
arts have advanced far beyond expectations. But still their efforts are not stopped. 
Though the greater part of the world is already in their possession, their desire 
to conquer more has not yet subsided. They are not a a to part with any 
part of their authority. They are free both on land and water. But what about 
those who are ruled by them? Even to think of it fills one with shame. The 
rulers perched on the pinnacle of freedom search for higher heights. The ruled 
are permanently pinned down at the bottom of the slough of subjection. Alas! 
Alas! They cannot bear arms even for their self-protection, They cannot utter 
any Opinions regarding freedom nor write them. They have no enlightenment 
suited to the times. They have no freedom either in agriculture or trade or arts 
and industries, not even in the matter of social rites. ‘The freedom that they have 
is being daily cut down by new rules and regulations introduced from time to 
time. The Press Law and Arms Act are old halters round their necks. In addi- 
tion to these, the recently introduced Rowlatt Bill—an axe at the root of all freedom 
—and the martial law, terrible in every way, have been promulgated in opposition 
to public opinion and public pleading. How many, alas, of the children of Dicsete 
are wounded, driven out of their country and thrown down to the dust by these 
legal weapons! . . . There is no perfect society in the world. It is a natural 
law that good and evil are intermixed. ‘There may be a few wicked people in the 
population of India. But it is neither reasonable nor just to promulgate laws 


destroying the freedom of the general public on the ground that there a t 
them, a few wicked people less than one in a lakh. oi ro ae 


54. A note in the Manorama, of the 26th June, speaks of the decision of His. 


sine aah ai eiaagaln Excellency Lord Willingdon to stay in his special 


saloon during his visit to Bellary, instead of stavi 
there as the guest of the Collector or District J udge, as wis pi of his dislikes of 


the usual grand receptions generally accorded to heads of presidencies and of his. 
willingness to grant private interviews, and hopes that he will be a true Governor. 


It suggests that His Excellency should also visit pl ra 
gramme and should try to get a idea of the Places not included in the pro- 


Oiler & ceeee grievances of the poor by speaking 
59. A correspondent in the Samadarsi, of the 21st J une, points out that the- 
Famine in Travancore. people of Travancore are passing through intense: 


misery as a result of the severe famine now ragi 


in the country, and thinks that nearly 32 2a W raging 
eh ae tarving ‘A, Lasoo nearly 32 out of 35 lakhs of His Highness’ subj ects. 


> 
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56. Referring to the information said to have been published in the Prat- 
3 dhwani that the Madras Government have, when 
The Madras “a te and the Travancore Cattle Diseases Bill was submitted 
5 a i a oe approvul, substituted the clause that 
oe. | treatment should be according to the allopathic 
system for the clause contained therein that Ayurvedic treatment may be resorted 
to, the Samadarst, of the 21st June, says :—If the information of the Pratidhwani 
be true, we cannot but say that it is improper on the part of the Madras Govern- 
ment to interfere even in such insignificant matters relating to the internal 
administration of this country . . It is a fact well known to all, that the 
Madras Government do not like the Ayurvedic system. Why should they 
manifest this dislike of theirs even in matters relating to the internal adminis- 
tration of Native States? Can it not be inferred from such acts that the Supreme 
Power is responsible for the apathy of Native States to do anything for national 
progress ? . 


57. ‘The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd June, has translation of a letter written by 
Mr. Hasain Sharvani of Alighur, the object of which 


23rd June 1919. 
The hety pleses of teem. is to advocate the case of the holy places and to 
appeal to Mussalmans to request the Government to have due regard for the 
aspirations of Mussalmans in disposing of the affairs of the world. 
58. The Qaumi Report, of the 24th June, in a leader on the marginally-noted a * —— 
, subject, traverses Sir Theodore Morison’s suggestion 24th June 1919. 
A glance at Sir Theodore that several provinces of ‘Turkey might be made 
Morison. independent States. 
The writer regards the opinion as being an old one which is intended to 
reduce Turkey-to atoms. ‘The necessary consequences of this suggestion will be ° 
that there will be no strong and powerful Islamic State left in Europe. | 
59. The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 24th June, has a leader on this subject which Jaarsm-1-Bozeaz, 
: | is briefly to'this effect. ee, : 
The | roe aed ie a of The Amir has at last become conceived of ) 
yah egg worteanging amr’ his inexperience and applied for a cessation of 
hostilities, and it is fervently hoped that the foun- 
dation of a lasting peace will be laid in this connexion and the good result of 
which will satisfy the Amir for good. 
_ “A fool will do that which a wise man does. 
‘* But only after much mischief has been done.” 
_ ITI.—Leetszation. 
60. The Desabhakian and the Swadesamilran, of the 19th and the 20th June, Demssnsuen, 
:, respectively, publish in Tamil abstracts of. the jo Jane 1919 & 
The Indian Reforms Bill. opinions of the newspapers of other provinces on Swapeeanaraas, 
this Bill, while the Swadesamttran, of the 25th idem, publishes in Tamil abstracts ao, a1 
of the views of some of the British papers about it. 
Remarking that, in addition to advancing in politics, it is indispensable Dxsassaxvar, 
Raa Saint that the Indians should be contented, the Desa- 26th Jane 1919. 


bhaktan, of the 25th June, observes that the Reforms 
Bill of Mr. Montagu, though it may be a guide to political progress, will 
create satisfaction only if it is so altered as to secure the contentment of the 
Indians and adds :—It cannot be that the statesmen having at heart the progress 
of India and the welfare of the British kingdom are unaware of this truth. The 
condition of India now is not what it was thirty years back. The Indians have 
realised the difference between them and others in the British Empire and they 
are now intent upon securing progress by improving their condition. No one 
can deny that a new enthusiasm and activity have appeared throughout the 
country. ‘The bureaucrats, who were governing India well till now, are now on 
the point of losing their authority. Though they have been exercising their 
powers a little mgorously, the Indians have not failed to derive the benefits 


accruing from British rule. But we cannot, on that account, always have the | 


bureaucrats as our preceptors., The British Government have been saying that 
the bureaucrats are sent to India only to train the Indians in administration. Is 


Samananst, 
Trivandram, 
21st June 1919. 


Qavmz Rarosr, 


Dassnnaxras, ' 


Madras, 
$8th June 1919. 


| : .  Deusaspaxras, 


Madras, 
30th June 1919. 


But we would note one thing here. The words ‘ self-determination 
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not the help of these bureaycrats unnecessary hereafter for the Indians, who are 
considered to have learnt the lesson? .There are many indications to prove that 
the Indians have acquired the capacity of governing themselves under the British 
Empire. The blind idea entertained by them twenty years back that the authorities 
were the rulers of India has been dispelled by the light of political wisdom. Are 
there any Indians now who do not know that the authorities are the representatives 
of our King-Emperor and the servants of the public? It is but natural that the 
appearance of this feeling among the ‘Indians is causing some displeasure to the 
bureaucrats, who are about to lose their power. Nevertheless, it is indispensable 


_ that they should co-operate with the Indians peacefully. Now the provisions of 


the Reforms Bill have not satisfied either the officials or the people. ‘The former 
are raising a cry that they have lost all power, even when the Bill does not really 
reduce it, while the latter deem the reforms to be such only in name. So it is not 
possible to say what the relationship between the bureaucrats and the people will 
be after the reforms come into force. The position of the former will be very 
strong indeed after the introduction of the reforms, for the military will continue 
to be under their control and they will exercise their power as they like. If they 
want to secure the affection of the Indians, they should give up the system of 
applying their military power inconsiderately, However bad the condition of 
India may be now. she will never lose her mental strength. So the bureaucrats. 
should, without scheming to injure India, try to accelerate her peer. No 
useful purpose will be served by their resorting to repression. When the policy 


of Mr Morley did not succeed. how is the policy of Mr. Montagu going to prove 


useful? The whole attention of the Indians is now centred upon their prima 
rights. They are disappointed on account of the passing of the Rowlatt Law and 
the afflictions caused to the people of the Punjab and they are not eagerly 
expecting the advent of the reforms. .If the primary mghts of the Indians are 
not safeguarded, how can the reforms benefit them? ‘I'he Government of India 
and the British Government should realise clearly hereafter at least that this is 
not the time when India will be deceived by false reforms like these. 


The Desabhakian, of the 28th June, writes:—As stated in the Montford. 


: report, it is the new sense of self-respect that has 
_ india and the Reforms. append in India and the ri Sg that, after 
extracting the blood and money of India freely for doing away with despotism, 
such despotism should not be allowed to remain in India, that impelled England 
to think of granting liberty to India. We need not go into the question whether 
the Reforms Bill now before Parliament indicates a recognition on the part of 
England of this new spirit of India and her own duty. We need not even 
consider here whether the meagre position of the ministers, the classification of 
all important points as reserved subjects and the entrusting of alt important 
powers under the reforms to the Governor and the Viceroy are not contrary to 
the declaration of the 20th August. We have often dealt with these points. 
and 
‘liberty ’ are big and sweet words. Though the Indians too were enamoured of 
these words during the progress of the war, they have forgotten them completel 
now. Does the conduct of England towards India after the termination of the 
war show that the former is grateful for the help rendered by India in the war ? 
Does England feel that the policy adopted by her in regard to India after the 
termination of the war attaches any value to the new spirit that has appeared in 
India? ‘lhe Rowlatt Law and the repression in the Punjab offer proper replies to 
these questions. The Indians have now lost that sense of ‘ self-respect’ of which 
appreciative mention is made in the Montford re 


. port and are now dejected at 
thought of their helpless condition. How are they, in this : Reng 


itiable pli 
going to bestow attention on the reforms? ~ P © plight, 


' Referring to the opinion recently ex pressed by Mr. Tilak, that the 


tlhe eal he Mie Sey - gee liberty bs India, Egypt and 
and should now engage the main attention of 

the Parliament, the Desabhaktan, of the 30th June. writes :—N 

been concluded, the British should, without further delay, decide thie arenes as 


. Se urther delay, decide this ‘on in: 
accordance with the principle of self-determination. That the British. ie 


/ 
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freely shed theit blood and spent enormous sums of money to protect the liberty 
of small nations in Europe should refuse to grant liberty-to countries within their 
kingdom cannot but be contrary to their own principles. Countries sueh as 
‘Ceylon, Egypt, India and Ireland have been demanding Home Rule for a very 
long time. If their hardships are not removed, it will be hard to secure the 
peace which the British have in view. So, the reforms which are to be granted 
to India should not be experimental ones, but should be based on liberal 
principles. The.Montford report, on which is based the Indian Reforms Bill, 
was drawn up only for the purpose of creating amity between the bureaucrats and 
the public and not with the idea of granting the Indians their privileges. In 
spite of the two Indian representative assemblies having expressed their 
disapproval of the report itself, the present Bill falls even below the scheme in 
the report. If this Bill should be passed into law, the powers of the Government 
«of India are not going to decrease even a whit and they will have the power of 
passing any repressive law-as they like. The fiscal responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India will, as before, be in the hands of the authorities. Any amount of 
power granted withont this responsibility cannot be considered Home Rule. 
Would the discontent of the Indians be removed by simply saying that this 
responsibility will, in course of time, be transferred to the representatives of the 
people? Though Mr. Montagu knows that the Indians want only Home Rule, 
he thinks that, by entrusting one or two departments of the provincial Govern- 
ment to ‘ puppet’ ministers, who have the fortune of holding office as long as 


they are in the good graces of the Governor, he can satisfy the Indians for the .- 


nonce. Though some may opine that the present reforme are the beginning of 
the Home Rule, those who discard it form the majority. So, only such reforms 
as are in consonance with the Congress-League will satisfy the Indians. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 30th June, observes:—Though we are oa 

: to be grateful to Mr. Montagu for trying to complete 

Zhe Hodis Sena Se: at at cost the work andectaken by him and leave 
an indelible impression of his name in the political history of India, we regret 
that the policy adopted by him in this matter and the Bill brought forward by 
him are not satisfactory to any one. It is seen from the western papers to hand 
that Mr. Montagu has added a lengthy note to the Bill, which shows that he has 
adopted only retrograde measures in several directions as already pointed out by 
us. ‘'hough Mr. Montagu stated in his speech that some of the recommendations 
of the Government of India in their last despatch had been included in the Bill, 
it is not clear which of them have been so included. We cannot understand the 


SwaDBSaMITBAy, 
Madras, 
30th June 1919. 


reason why the political reforms intended to be introduced in India, an integral ~ ° 


part of the British Empire, are shrouded in mystery. We know by experience 
what will result from allowing rules to be framed later, instead of definitely 
statmg now what the proposed reforms are and by what rules they are going to be 
given effect to. This is the main reason for the failure of the Minto-Morley 
reforms. The argument advanced by Mr. Montagu for the course adopted by 
him, that the Bill would become long and complicated if the rules are also included 
mm it, cannot be accepted by any one. What if a Bill drafted to secure the 


. progress of 3,150 lakhs of people is long and complicated? It is stated that the © 


present Bill should be so framed as to give a wide latitude for the provisions 
thereof to be extended later and the postponement of the making of rules would 
facilitate this. But we know, from experience, that the present course will 
nullify even the few reforms that are contemplated in the Bill. We thought that 
the rules in the Bill would be presented at least before the Joint Committee. But 
Mr. Montagu’s note makes it clear that this is not to be and that it is only princi- 
ples on which the-rules would be framed that will be placed before the Committee. 
This arrangement takes away even the small influence exercised by the Parliament 
in the matter of the powers of the Executive Government to make rules. 


The Andhrapairika, of the 19th June, gives in English and Telugu the 

The Indian Re Bill and Opinions of the A‘ndependent, the Leader, the 

the salons of on ill and §=Amrita Basaar Pairika, the Statesman, the Pioneer 

sete A sys and the Indian Daily News on the Indian Reforms 
Bill, all expressing their dissatisfaction with it. a 


ANRDHRAPATRIEA, 
19th J thé 1919. 


97th June 1919. 
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The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th June, says:—The moderates have beer 
stating that they would not agree to anything short 
_— ‘of the Montford scheme of reforms. But the 

Reform Bill falls far short of it and we have to see what the moderates mean to 
do now. It appears that Mr. Montagu has taken the moderate members of the 
deputations that have gone to England under his special protection. We do not 
hope that the moderates will co-operate with the representatives of the Congress. 
at least in future. The chief aim of the former is to support Mr. Montagu. 
The latter have, therefore, to enlist the sympathy of the British people with the 
reforms they demand. . . The inquiry by the Joint Committee under the 
presidency of Lord Selbourne, who is partial to the Indo-British Association, 
cannot be impartial. Again the Joint Committee will contain some members of 
the Indo-British Association, who will certainly do their utmost to oppose the 
grant of self-government. . . Mr. Montagu ought to have long ago restrained 
the activity of the Indo-British Association and infused confidence’in the 
people. . . The only important reform required by Lord Sydenham is to 
make the authority of the Government of India over the Provincial Governments 
nominal. Such a reform will make the provincial authorities more arbitrary. 
It is strange that Lord Sydenham has called himself a lover of reforms. , 
Our opponents in the joint committee may use their influence against us. The 
moderates will spend their time in supporting Mr. Montagu. The advocates of 
the people’s aims have to overcome many difficulties. They have to speak out 


_ the truth to the British democracy and tell them that it is necessary that along 


Hirraxaarss, | 
Ellore, 
22nd June 1919. 


ABDDHRAPATRIZA, 


Madras, 
30th June 1919. 


SeamraD 
AsurupaYa, 


: I) | 26th Jane 1919. 
ai | 


—" ~ 
-—*~ 
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with the grant of reforms, the birthright of freedom should be safeguarded. 
They have to represent that the Reforms Bill will never satisfy the desires of the 
people. ‘There is room for hope. We, therefore, trust that the representatives of 


the Congress will do their utmost for the uplift of their country. It is the duty 
of the Indians to help them in their endeavours. 


In criticising the Reforms Bill, the Hitekarini, of the 22nd June, says :— 


; To leave the chief principles of the development of 
She. Retorme ill. self-government to regulations will help to self- 
government being rendered awkward by the Government of India. There is- 


no provision made for the Executive Council being subordinated to the Legislative 
even in the Provinces. It mears that the freedom of the official members will 
continue as ever. The term of the office of Minister depends on the will of the 
Governor. . . Provision does not appear to have been made for the same. 
remuneration being paid to the Minister as is paid to the Executive Councillor.. 
One who is not a Member of the Legislative Council may be elected a Minister. 


_ Though his term of office is only three months, as he is one wielding power he 


will be elected by the people without difficulty. This renders the right of election. 
meaningless. ‘The Governor may reject the advice of the Minister and do as he. 
pleases. There is no rule that one-half of the Members of the Executive Councils. 
should be Indians. ‘The provisions regarding the budget are not liberal. The. 
Governor may deprive the Legislative Councils of their authority over the- 
transferred departments. This adds to the strength of the authorities still further. 
No element of responsibility has been introduced into the Government of India.. 
The State Council will carry out the orders of the Imperial Council as a matter of 
formality. ‘The officers of the Civil Service may reject the order of the Minister. . 
The examination after ten years is a violation of the self-respect of the Indians. 
There are no promises of the protection of commercial independence. It cannot. 
but be said that no self-respecting Indian will approve of the Bill. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th June, says with reference to the Reforms 


The Reforms Bill. Bill that as all important matters have been left to- 


_ the regulations to be made by the Government of ' 
India, the reforms will be certainly ndrrowed when they are carried out. Even. 
the hope which we have entertained has thus been frustrated. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 26th June,.writes:—The Indian Reform 


The Reform Bill. Bill is after all only a set of rules propeess by the 


; ‘@ Viceroy. This mere list of rules has been given: 
that high-sounding name. The Bill contains rules which can sanaeaiee he Goole: 
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of the 31 crores of the Indian population if the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State agree in any matter. No duties have been imposed by the Bill; neither 


any responsibilities. The rules were not framed by the people, nor by their | 


representatives; nor have they given their assent thereto. They merely state 
what may be done by the Viceroy with the consent of the Secretary of State. 
The rules do not embody the proposals of the Congress League or even those of 
the moderate party of the Congress. They suggest that the State Council and the 
Grand Committee are unnecessary, and that there should be ope control over 
the finances of the country. The British Ministers should have control over the 
Indian ministers. The Indians may have a share of the appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service. The grant of responsible government is not necessary for 
the present. It can be considered ten years hence. ‘This is all that the famous 
Reform Bill contains. The Indians should agree to this. If they don’t, the 
should be considered extremists and seditionists. This is the kind of Reform Bi 
which our Viceroy has proposed. The British Parliament does not consist of 
nawabs. The British Ministers are not Curzons. The British Lords are not 
O’Dwyers. We may safely affirm that this Reform Bill will not be assented to 
by His Majesty our King-Emperor and the Cabinet or by the British public. 


61. A correspondent to the Hitakarini, of the 22nd June, says that under the 
Madras Irrigation Panchayat Bill, the Collector has 
the power to dissolve a panchayat and suggests 
that before doing so the Col 

two non-official gentlemen, one selected by himself and the other by the Pan- 
chayat and act on the advice of both or in agreement with one of them. 


The Madras Irrigation Pan- 
chavat Bill. 


62. The Vyhhanasz Patrika, of the 30th April (received on the 28th 


: June), says under this heading :—These Bills are 
mocadhene’ ogo am se le (Brahma’s i « which deals 
infallible destruction) used against the Indians. There can be no freedom at all 
on account of them. They restrain freedoin of speech. We have to be sub- 
servient to the Police. There is no right of appeal or trial. The number of 
those arrested on a charge of sedition will unjustly increase. There are many 
such difficulties. 


63. Referring to the next meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 26th June, says :—The second 


wae Imperial Legislative Rowlatt Bill may be introduced at this meeting. 
eae. Mr. Montagu has admitted that the country is 
against the Bill. So it will not be a far-sighted policy to introduce this Bill also. 


We therefore pray that the Government of India will now withdraw the Bill. 


64. The Kistnapairika,of the 28th June, says:—We can say that there is 


no connexion between the assurances given by Sir 
S. P. Sinha in his speech on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at the time of the passing of the Press Act, and the severity with which the 
Act is now enforced by the Government. They state, while passing repressive 
laws, that they are intended to be enforced only in extraordinary circumstances, 
but in practice, they enforce it in the case of every small matter. That is the 


The Press Act. - 


reason why the assurance of the Government-in the matter of the Rowlatt Law — 


does not command the confidence of tne people. Many papers in this province 
have fallan a prey to the Act in the course of a few weeks. It is not known what 
extraordinary thing has come to pass in this presidency for so many papers to fall 
victims to the Press‘Act. When there is room for any criticism to come under 
the provisions of this Act, it cannot but be said that its administration will be in 
accordance with the will of the authorities. We do not know what political 
powers we may get in the future, but there is no hope that the Press Act which 
18 In every Way an obstruction to the publication of thoughts, will be repealed. 
So long as laws which violate the primary rights of man are in the Penal Code, 
superficial political reforms can have no real meaning. 


lector may consult with — 
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IV.—NatTive Srares. 


65. The Truth, of the 30th June, writes:—We heard that last Thursday 
evening at 5 o’clock about 50 Moplah soldiers entered 

The misdeeds of soldiers at the Bazaar Street in Malleshwaram (Bangalore) and 
enencem (Dengue). attacked the shopkeepers and others and caused 
injuries. When we went to the spot the next day we saw several sitting here 
and there with bandages round their eyes, noses, etc. We wonder if this is the 
result of stationing troops close to the town. We had heard of Martial Law 
recently only in connexion with the Punjab. We could never believe that the 
troops so near to us, at Malleshwaram itself would prove so arrogant. Are the 
army officers unable to put down the arrogance of the soldiers who disregard 
discipline? In some places where the people destroyed buildings by rioting, 
they were cdmpelled to make good the loss. Is there no one responsible for the 
loss and troubles arising from the conduct of the soldiers as in this case? Let 


the Government, whose duty it is to guard the honour of its subjects, enquire into 
the matter. 


ERRATA, 


Report No. 25. 
Page 957, line 1, substitute *‘ omission’ for ‘ diversion ’. 
5, 987, item 115, line 14, substitute ‘ ratio’ for ‘ state’ after ‘ the’. 
a Se oy 1S. ,, ‘inducing’ for ‘ reducing’. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I.—Forzr1en Po.uitics. 


1. The Hindu, of the 8th July, remarks:—‘*‘ The meeting was quite a damp 
squib’ are the concluding words of a special cable 
to our morning contemporary on the ‘ Pro-Turk 
-movement’ in Great Britain. The question of Turkey is one which is sure 
to receive the closest and most earnest consideration of the Peace Conference. 
The highest statesmanship in disposing of facts, the most meticulous care in the 
drafting of the peace terms with Turkey, and the deep consideration of problems 
_affecting Muhammadans all over the world and vital international interests, will be 
necessary to bring about a settlement. If the Powers are either negligent of 
their responsibilities, or are not disposed to recognise in a sympathetic spirit the 
aspirations, not of Turkey only, but of Islam—then the damp squib, we are 
afraid, will take on a character that will astonish, among others, our contempo- 
rary’s correspondent. Itis characteristic of a certain type of human beings, to 
-rush in where angels fear to tread, and Anglo-Indian as well as Indian journals, 
would do well, in discussing the demands of Turkey aod Islam, to choose their 
“words with care and discretion.” : 


Turkey and peace. 


¢ 


II.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


2. In a leader under the heading ‘* Punjab ences ” the Hindu, of the 9th 
: : July, writes :—‘*‘ We publish the summary of the 
ae ee ee ee te against Mr. Harkishen Lal and = Tonal on 
‘which they have been convicted by the Martial Law Commission of conspiracy and 
waging war against the King, etc. The indictment against them is woven out of 
the acts done in the course of the agitation against the Rowlatt Jegislation and of 
the Satyagraha movement. If Mr. Harkishen Lal and his co-accused are guilty 
of the offences imputed to them on the strength of the action which they took, the 
whole of the Nationalist party in India with Mr. Gandhi at its head must be 
-considered to be guilty of the same offence or offences. A greater caricature of 

. Justice and law cannot be conceived.” 


(&) General. 


3. The Hindu, of the 7th July, writes:—‘‘ The Conference that was held on 
as Saturday regarding the future of the Publicity 
aii. Zones and the “Board has not achieved much beyond giving an 
so, Mi gorse occasion to His Excellency Lord Willingdon to 
make a statement of his views and intentions on a question which has latterly 
been painfully agitating the public mind. Whatever may be thought about the 
usefulness of the particular measures suggested at the Conference, it is, at any rate, 
something fot that for the first time the official head of a Government has 
recognised the need for the fullest measure of publicity as regards the actions and 
intentions of Government. . . Now, wedo not pretend for a moment that 
frankness such as Lord Willingdon proposes as his key-note of administration 
will remove causes of difference between the people and the Government. 
Frankness, however, ought at least to preclude any possibility of misunder- 
standing. . Here we may refer to the passage in His Excellency’s speech 
dealing with the recent measures against the Indian press. In this matter 
‘certainly His Excellency has shown a frankness of speech that we hope is an 
earnest of the larger frankness which he foreshadows. . . This frank 
-admission—we believe we are not wrong in interpreting it as such—that the 
Government: have been overhasty in the matter, bids us hope for a better state of 
things than the one we anticipated.” 


4. In referring to Mr. Montagu’s speech in the House of Commons on 5th 
The Indian Reform Bill June, New India, of the 7th July, observes :—‘ No 

endian Seform ©" fair-minded person can deny that—taking the 
‘Speech as a whole—it is a magnificent effort on behalf of India, and will enshrine 
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the name of Mr. Montagu in the hearts of a grateful people. Much has still to be- 
done. In many essential respects, for example, in the matter of widening the- 
franchise, of increasing popular control in the Central Government, of ensuring 
the control of the purse by the representatives of the people, of providing for the 
safeguard of the liberties of the subject as taken away by the Press an Rowlatt 
Acts, much remains to be done. But the principle of immediate reform has 
triumphed over the policy of indefinite subordination, and it now remains but to 
make the victory sure and effective.” 


5. The following appears in the West Coast Spectator of the 8th J uly : ¢ It 
is a sad irony of fate that when the principle of 
‘self-determination’ and the solidarity of the 
Empire are the themes of newspaper articles and the war cries of our statesmen, 
South Africa should preach isolation and relegate Indians to marked areas. . . 
One of the chief causes of the Boer war was the treatment accorded to the Indians 
by the Dutch; and it is, again, a strange irony of fate that the Boer and the 
¢‘ Africander,” should now combine to oust the Indian. The crux, or the key- 
note of the opposition to Indian traders lies in the fact—and this fact was candidl 

admitted bya Member of the Parliament a great protogonist of the Bill— ‘ the 
majority of Europeans were against Indian immigration in South Africa because 
Indians lived cheaper than Europeans, and were therefore very formidable com- 
petitors in trade.’ That is the Indians are unwelcome and should be 
treated as aliens, because of their virtues of frugality, prudence, thrift and law- 
abiding nature. The feeling against our countrymen in the Transvaal is stronger, 
perhaps, than that against the Germans. We do not know in what temper 
the Imperial authorities, whose sanction is necessary for the measure, will regard 
the Bill especially at a time when Imperial partnership is frantically advocated. 
For our part, we do not like the Indians to stick to a country where they are 
treated as outcastes and are unwelcome. It is all very fine to speak of equal 


Indians in South Africa. 


_ rights and equal privileges, but when it comes to a question of actual practice it is 


quite another matter. An exodus of the Indians is what we would suggest. : 
Mesopotamia and German East Africa should be set apart for the Indians. And 
above all the Government of India should be empowered to retaliate against the 
South African colonists by legislation of the kind the Union Parliament has 
adopted. What is sauce for the goose must, of course, be sauce for the gander; 
and if the Imperial authorities are unable to safeguard the rights of Indians outside 
India they should be given the right to protect themselves.” 


6. The Hindu, of the 11th July, observes:—‘‘It is surprising that Mr. 
Montagu should have made the inconsistent state- 


*, ment in Parliament, in justification of his being on 
the Joint Committee, that he wished to move before the committee the amend- 


ments suggested from India and that he would be the channel of communication 
between the committee and the Government of India. . As for the other 
function for the discharge of which Mr. Montagu says he has taken up a place 
on the committee, we can only say that the announcement will cause misgivings 
and alarm in the public mind. In the first place, it is difficult to understand the 
mentality of the Secretary of State who is a member of the committee and who 
constantly asserts that the committee can evolve any scheme, but who in the 
same breath expresses his intention to move the amendments suggested by the 
Government of India. As we conceive it, it is no part of his business to do any- 
thing of the kind, so long as he says he is committed to no definite plan, but 
would gladly accept any real progressive scheme. . . So far, the Congress 
League scheme, the scheme of the Government of Bombay under Lord Willingdon, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and the same scheme modified by the Government 
of India constitute the only proposals which, in different degrees, may be said to 
be progressive in character. It is, therefore, extremely irritating that Mr. Montagu 
should pe out the least satisfactory scheme for being placed before the committee 
especially after the unanimous and strong condemnation which the Despatch of 
the Government of India has elicited throughout India. We must own to the. 
liveliest apprehensions ‘that, if Mr. Montagu proposes these retrograde amend- 
ments, they should, as a matter of course, receive the su port of his Under’ 
Secretary Lord Sinha, the result being a hopeless whittling down of reforms,” 


The Reform proposals. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Potrrrics. 


7. Remarking that the news of the Peace Treaty having been signed b Loxoraxant, 
Germany would have gladdened the whole world, so, June 1919. 

the Lokopakari, of the 30th June, observes :—The 

hardship which was oppressing the world for the last five years will disappear bit 

by bit, liberty will spread throughout the world, and the people will live happily. 

India, that helped the British in many ways to win the victory, is thirsting for 

liberty and the time has come for her thirst to be quenched. If the British see 

that they do not let go this opportunity, India will acquire liberty and secure 

eternal fame to the British Empire. Peace will be permanently secured in the 

future only if the whole world is contented. It is expected by all that the British 

Government will pay great attention to this matter and give entire satisfaction 

to the Indians. 

Rejoicing at the Peace Treaty having been signed by the Germans, the  Dzavimay, 
Dravidan, of the 2nd July, observes :—The wily and wicked Germans appear to and July 1019. 
have signed the treaty only under pressure and do not seem torepent fortheir 
cruel deeds. Their cruel motives can well be understood by all, from their having 
sunk their ships. As their thoughts, words and deeds have.all a cruel tinge about 
them, it is well that the Allies do not confide in them easily. 

The Indian Emigrant, of the 8rd July, also says that t 


The peace treaty. 


he Germans seem to Ixomx Exronaxr, 
have signed the Peace Treaty half-heartedly and adds:—They threatened to the ara hay 1919. 
very last making it appear that they were unwilling to sign. But the Allies had 
their regiments on the banks of the Rhine ready to enter Germany in the event of 
her refusing to sign and having no other course, she has eventually agreed. What 
can be done? Should not one reap what he sows? However, the Allies could 
have been a little more magnanimous in the terms of the treaty. Though 
Germany has now signed the treaty, it is indeed doubtful whether this will lead 
to a lasting peace. The words of all German leaders are pregnant with a spirit 
of revenge. Many of the Germans, it appears, réfuse to surrender the late 
Emperor into the hands of the Allies. So, the latter should take care not to give 
room again for the mischief of the Germans. ‘They should retain their armies on 
the banks of the Rhine, until the mental effervescence of the Germans subsides 
and they become settled in life; ‘The Germans too should be allowed to enter in 
the League of Nations so that their mental wound may heal as soon as possible. 
At present, great confusion prevails in Russia and Germany, two of the largest 
countries in Europe. Steps should also be taken promptly to put down the 
disturbances in Russia. Leaving this alone, the people of India are awaiting the 
benefits that may accrue to her as a result of peace having been concluded. Some 
Englishmen state that India has secured an equal status with the colonies in the 
League of Nations. But, considering the hardships to which these colonies 
subject the Indians living there, the ‘equal status’ seems to be a mockery. If 
it is true that India has been granted an equal status with the colonies, how does 
England keep quiet now seeing the Bill that has been introduced in South Africa 
to disparage the Indians there and drive them out of the colony? O England! 
Now that peace has been concluded, we'with to tell you a word or two. On 
account of your unpreparedness at the beginning of the war and owing to other 
reasons, the Germans entered Belgium, laid waste that country and, arrogant 
with the feeling that there was none to oppose them, entered France and captured 
the whole of her northern portion. It was thought that even Paris would fall. 
When the huge German army was advancing further and further, the colonies 
began to consider about the necessity of helping you. Did we deliberate ? 
Even before your kin came to your succour, we sent our brethren to Europe. 
The Sikhs, Mnhammadans and others of India sacrificed their flesh and blood 
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and raised a wall to the north of that portion of France that was left uncaptured 
and the Germans were struck with wonder. Did the latter proceed a step further ? 
Are we not the primary cause of the victory in this war? So is it not your duty 
to protect our honour and prestige ? 


The Lokopakari, of the 7th July, also remarks that Germany does not 
appear to have accepted the peace terms whole- 
heartedly and to entertain any idea of fulfilling 
them, that her arrogance is still undiminished and that she 1s still rancourously 
planning mischief and adds :—Though it is six months since the war ended, the 
whole of Europe is still in a state of rebellion. Until these troubles come to an 
end, the peace of the world will continue to be affected. The British are making 
great efforts to put down the serious rebellion that has broken out in Russia. It 
is only when Russia becomes calm that peace will be established in Europe and 
in the whole world. 


8. Adverting to the news received that the Peace celebrations will take 
place in France on the 14th July, while in Great 
Britain they will take place in the month of August, 
the Desabhaktan, of the lst July, says that it will be well if they are conducted 
everywhere simultaneously. 


The peace treaty. 


Peace celebrations. 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 5th July, says:—In the peace cclebrations of 
p lebrati our town (Masulipatam), natural cheerfulness has 
eace celepratlons. er ° ° 

} not distinctly manifested itself among the people. 
The chief reason for this is that the whole celebration was managed by the 
authorities. This is regrettable. The people also naturally wish peace. They 
have not been wanting in the dash and daring they remem | in putiing down the 
villany of the Germans. They loyally rallied round the Imperial banner and 
gained the victory. Under such circumstances, why were the poruss not given 
an opportunity to celebrate the peace themselves. It may asked if the 
authorities are not people. But there is an element of force in any management 
by the authorities. It is they that sent invitations and fixed the programme. It 
is, of course, right that the Collector presided over the meeting, but taking all the 
proceedings into consideration, we found the importance of the authorities mostly 
in evidence. It appeared to the people as if the Government celebrated the peace 
and not as if the authorities took part in the celebrations by the people. If the 
people had celebrated the peace themselves, the temples would not have 
remained closed and the entrance to houses would not have been left undecorated. 
Women would have taken part and there would have been different kinds of 
music, etc. Such an opportunity was not afforded to the people. We hope that 
when the celebrations again take peace in August, it will be recognised that it is 
more the duty of the people than of the authorities to manage the celebrations 
with natural cheerfulness. There is another reason why the people are not 
enthusiastic. Just when the peace has been concluded, India has been immersed 
in discouragement in every way. India expected to get much in the shape of 
rights and privileges, etc., as a result of the war but has beendisappointed. High 
prices, famine and pestilence has been prevailing. The Rowlatt Law which 
violates the peer rights of man has been incorporated in the Penal Code. The 
Press Act which obstructs the publication of one’s thoughts, has started on its 
campaign again. The Punjab has been subjected to a series of catastrophies in 
the name of the Martial Law. When great reforms have been expected, a vague 
Bill has come to light. Where then can enthusiasm come from? Whereis there 
cheerfulness for the making of the celebrations? Indians are, of course, glad that 
German militarism has been. destroyed. . . While the whole world is trying 
to occupy @ new position altogether, how can the Indian be unhappy ? But when 

he examines his own position, what does he see? It does not appear that povert 
which is yet troubling him, will leave him so soon. Repressive measures are still 
being enacted. The Anglo-Indians are still ridiculing the aims of the Indians. 


It is not strange that under such circumstances the people are not sufficientl 
enthusiastic to take part in the peace celebrations. | 


to create. enthusiasm in the people at least when th 


The Government will do we 
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again in August. Many are pining in prisons without trial. Many are under- 
going punishments on account of their political views. If His Majesty arranges 
to release them, the whole of India will be highly gratified. Many newspapers 
are being crushed under security punishments. IH they are all released from the 
securities, the bonds of love between India and England will be further strength- 
ened. If the Rowlatt Act which has unanimously been condemned by the Indians 
be repealed, the people will have the calmness of mind to worship the goddess of 
peace. The creeper of hope which has faded will be revivified.. The damsel of 
peace will then make her appearance with the crown of humility on her head, 
with the sword of courage in her hand, and with the jewel of contentment on her 
bosom. Which Indian will then not sing the song of victory with hands joined. 


9. Observing that, in the oe oy rs are not allowed to live in 
ee ; aces owne the ‘ whites’ and that the Corpo- 
The Indians in South Afries. se there por os to renew the licences pod a 
to the Indian merchants for trading purposes on the ground that the licensees are 
not desirable people, the Desabhaktan, of the lst July writes:—Ah! What to 
say of their civilization? If the Indians are not desirable people, we do not 
see who else in this world are desirable. Probably the whites of Africa are 
under the impression that the white-skinned people lois are men. Seeing that, 
when the whites in other parts of the world do not insult the Indians and are 
friendly with them, the whites in Africa alone behave brutishly like this, a doubt 
arises as to what class of beings created by God the latter belong to. Perhaps, 
they have not yet reached the condition of their brethren in other parts of the 
world. There are no whites anywhere who are more advanced than the 
Americans either in civilization or in other respécts and they deem the Indians 
only to be their brethren. It is clear from the arrangement come to between 
Mr. Gandhi and General Smutts in 1914 that the Colonial Government have 
promised that the Indians will have the privilege of living and trading in the 
cities of South Africa and yet the Commission appointed recently have decided 
that they should not be given any new trading privileges whatever. So this 
decision cannot be deemed to be satisfactory. It will be no exaggeration to say 
that the condition of the Indians in the Transvaal will hereafter change into one 
of slaves. 


Referring to the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th July, remarks that 
many of the Europeans in South Africa seem to have a peculiar mode of thinking, 
being unable to realise that that colony is a part of the British Empire and that they 


cannot therefore treat the Indians, who are also subjects of the same Empire, as they 


like and says :—Being envious of the Indians on account of their amassing wealth 
by lending an economical life, the Europeans there have been for several years 
making all possible endeavours to make it impossible for the Indians to live 
happily. The latter, unable to put up with the cruelties and insults heaped upon 
them by the South African Government, who favoured those Europeans, adopted 
the passive resistance under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi and, proving to the 
whole world that their contention was just, came toa kind of settlement according 
to which they have the right of trading there under licences. Now in the absence 
of General Smutts who effected that settlement, the authorities have prepared 
a new Bill, which has passed a second reading in the Colonial Parliament. The 
papers received from there lately show that the matter has gone very far and that,- 
unless the Government of India and the British Government interfere, the Indians 


can no longer carry on trade on their own account but will have to be content | 
with renderiug menial service. If the above Bill be passed into law, the Indians © 


can no longer obtain trade licences and wealthy people cannot purchase lands and 
cultivate them, though many of the Indians there are born and bred up in the 
Colony. When the Rusto-Todlen organ, the Times of India, has itself sought 
the intervention of the Government of India and the British Government to 
prevent this injustice, no other proof is needed to prove the justice of the claim 
of the Indians. When the Bill was discussed in the Parliament, statements were 
made by the Europeans there to the effect that the good of South Africa alone 
should be their ideal, that the fact of the Indians having helped the Empire in 
the war need not be considered by them and that the Indians did not shed a drop 
of blood when a war was waged to establish civilization in South Africa. These, 
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whoare the abode of jealousy, hatred and all other evil characteristics, are probably 
the progeny of those who fought for establishing civilization there ! Civilization 
has had a very good result! It is only the British Government that can teach a 
lesson to these uncivilized people, and as it is our Government that should intluce 
the British Government to move in the matter, we should make a unanimous appeal 
to the former. That a Colonial Government should have come forward to deprive 
the Indians of their rights at a time when India should be given equality in the 
Empire, is a disgrace to the Empire itself. ; 
Paste, Referring to.a letter addressed by Mr. Gandhi to the Press in which he says 
4th July 1919. that, if the Bill curtailing the trading rights of the Indians in South Africa should 
be passed into law, they will have to lead the life of slaves, the Desabhaktan, of 
, the 4th July, exhorts the people here’ to raise a strong agitation about this and 
adds :—Lord Hardinge pleaded for the cause of the Indians in South Africa and 
tried to relieve their distress. Would Lord Chelmsford do so and extend his 
helping hand now ? 
Swaprsamreay, 


oe sam Apprehending, from the news received} from South Africa, that the 
ath Jaly 1919. =u. Taaians in South Afri condition of the Indians there may be pushed back 
e Anqans mm pou aire to its old level, the Swaadesamitran, of the 8th July, 

observes :—As if the Bill introduced in the Colonial Parliament which affects 

our people will not do, an amendment is reported to have been carried out in this 

Bill to the effect that the municipal councils should have power to refuse, without 

assigning any reason, applications for trading licences from Asiatics. If racial 
distinctions are made like this even in law, what other go have the Indians than 

to resort to passive resistance again? Apart from the command of Mr. Gandhi 

that the Indians here should take active steps in the matter, it remains to be seen 

what the Government of India and the British Government are going to do about 


this. ; 
se The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th July, refers to a discussion in the House of 
7th July 1919. les fn Gaul Aides Commons and remarks :— When it 1s plain that the 
new law in South Africa will affect the commercial 
rights of the Indians there, Mr. Emery is, still doubtful about it. The Indians 
should as before work to free their South African brethren from their present 
trouble. 
as 10. Referring to the Germans having signed the Peace Treaty, the Desa- 
4th July 1919. Sis neni dé Ga vie. bhakian, of the 4th July, writes :—For the last five 


years the western countries were in a highly 
disturbed condition. ‘T’he thunder of the cannon was heard everywhere. Peace 
has now been secured only on paper. It is not known when it will be given 
efiect to. ‘T'wo children were nourished well by the war. The dame of western 
civilization gave birth to two children, Bolshevism and Strike. These two babies 
lay in oblivion before the war. They played well in Europe and other places ' 
, during the period of war. Bolshevism isa male child having a desire to get the 
whole world under its control. It is not known what the condition of these 
children will be after peace has been definitely established. 


11. Referring to a deputation from the Ceylon Government that is reported 


, to have arrived at Ootacamund to confer with His 

_ Indian labourers in Ceylon. Excellency the Governor about some laws to be 
enacted by that Government with a view to redress the grievances of the Indian 
labourers working in the plantations there, the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd J uly 
writes :—T'he course adopted by the Government of Ceylon creates a doubt as to 
how far the hardships of the Indians will be removed. The papers having 
constantly referred to the hardships of the Indians working in the plantations in 
Ceylon, that Government appointed a Commission to inquire about their condition 
and this Commission consisted of some officials and some planters and no. repre- 
sentatives of the Indian labourers, though it is the labourers that are the sufferers 


and the managers of plantations and tanganis that are the cause of it. This 
Commission, so beautifully constituted, submitted some report which was not 
published. Unless 


bli the public know its contents, how can they pronounce their 
opinion about the recommendations made in it? It is to consult the Government 
of Madras on a Bill prepared by the Ceylon Government on this report that a 
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deputation has been sent here. Though the Bill has not been published, a narra- 
tion of the main objects of the Bill by the Madras Mail shows that the hardships 
of the labourers will not wholly disappear but may only be reduced a little. Those 
who at present take labourers from India see that the latter ‘are bound to them 
for ever by.advancing large loans to them. It seems this trouble will be over, { 
and that the Government will undertake to discharge those debts. It also : 
appears that the labourers who go there need not be bound to any particular 

person but may work anywhere he likes. It is not clear how this will be possible 
as, unless recruiting agents go here from Ceylon, the labourers will not go there 
of their own accord. Will the Government of Ceylon themselves: appoint 
recruiting agents? If only the Government of Madras insist on one modification 
being made, viz., that no one should recruit labourers from India, and that the 
labourers should be left free to act, as they like, all the hardships of these 
labourers will disappear, for the planters will have them to pay decent wages to 
. attract labourers from here, provide them with good dwelling houses and treat 
them with kindness so as to create in them a desire to work in the plantations for 
along time. It seemsa labourer can leave a plantation by serving his master 
with a month’s notice, and if he is not relieved after that period he should inti- 
mate it to the Government office. Now, many of the labourers who go to work 
in plantations are illiterate, and they will be afraid of approaching the officials. 
So, the above advantage is only theoretical and not practical. Ifit is laid down 
that a planter, who does not relieve the labourer a month after the receipt of the 
notice, will be severely punished, the planters will be afraid of detaining the 
labourers by pleading some excuses. Before the Government of Madras give 
thejr final opinion upon the provisions of the Bill they should publish them and 
ascértain the opinion of the public. The Ceylon Government are bound to con- 
sult only the Government of Madras. But the latter Government are bound to 
consult the people of this Presidency. If'our Government have in their mind the 
fact that there is a demand for Indian labourers in Ceylon, and that India is not 
in a position to send them out, it will be possible to concert measures for remov- 
ing all the hardships suffered by our people there. | 


The Desabhaktan, of the 5th July, also refers to the mystery about the P™yan™ 
provisions of the Bill framed by the Ceylon Government and the details of the 5th July 1919. 
consultation between the deputation of the Ceylon Government and the Govern- | 
ment of Madras, and hopes that the latter Government will soon publish the | 
particulars connected with this subject, which is very important to the people of . 
the southern portion of this Presidency. 


12. The Qaum: Report, of the 5th July, commenting on the Paris correspond- 7 ees 

ent’s note regarding Turkey in an issue of Sunday 5th July 1919. 

: Times, London, which is to the following effect : 

“The press had welcomed the subject of the wiping out of the Ottoman Empire 

too soon. Although it is true that the Council of Four had already decided on 

the Sultan’s removal, but the statements of the Indian delegates produced such an 

effect on the minds of experienced statesmen that it is now rumoured that Turkish. 

rule will be maintained in Constantinople and that a great part of Asia Minor fn 

will remain in Turkish hands under the mandate of America,” says :— | * 

From this it appears that the apprehensions regarding the annihilation of 3 

Turkey were not groundless; for, from the correspondent’s note, it appears that 

the Council of Four had given their assent to such proposal. But the announcements | 

and the evidence of the Indian delegates changed the view and these elderly : 

gentlemen have now been convinced that it is not advisable to obliterate Turkey. | 
The Paris correspondent has given in the far distance an outline of a hope. 

The light has not yet become clear and its attenuated rays are hardly visible, but 

we are sure that the Council of Four will not blunder in the matter in the face of 

the declaration by Muhammadans and will not concur in the view of blotting out \ 

the very name of the Turkish Empire. The change of. views = the Peace 

’ 


A ray of hope. 


Conference has been very wise, for, it has saved the world from disrepute and 
disgrace. 


In the present circumstance it is the duty of the British Government to see 
that the France, Italy and America continue to adhere to the idea that the exist- 
ence of Turkey which forms an essential element in the Government of Europe, 
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and as the fate of Islam also depends on its future, this problem should be 
approached with the utmost prudence, foresight and statesmanship. 
The Turkish question has been stated not only by Muhammadans but also 
by some fair-minded Europeans, frankly and sincerely. For instance Lord 
interton, Sir John Rees, Sir Theodore Morrison, Sir B. Fuller and others have 
revealed the fact that the existence of Islam and Muslims depends on the existence 
of the Turkish Empire and, if any injury is done to the Islamic Khalifate, the 
result will be great unrest throughout the Islamic world. The following words 


_of Lord Winterton are very true :— . 


_ The British Empire consists of 64 crores of Christians and 7 crores of 
Muhammadans and, unless the latter take their share in military and civil matters 
and work loyally, it is impossible for the British Empire to last.” 


. We consider that the prestige and the power of British rule is not limited to 
7 crores of Muhammadans alone, but extend to all parts of the world inhabited 
by Muhammadans and, if the British Government should-do wrong in the Turkish 
affair, the disagreeable effects produced by the blunder will disturb the Muham- 
madan peoples of the world whose number exceeds 40 crores. 


18. The Qaumi Report, of the 28th June, in a eee oe this subject, writes :— 

al At present the Muhammadansare in a state of hope 
ne pee ot Peer: eat 7 to and no one is able to show what fate ae 
in store for them. The peace terms are strictly confidential and rumours some- 
times make us laugh and sometimes cry. From the proceedings of a Muhammadan 
meeting held at the Exeter Hall in London, according to the latest London News, 
it is inferred that the Peace Conference is indifferent to real Islamic affairs. 


A letter from Sir Abbas Ali Beg was read at the meeting in which he writes 
that apparently President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George are powerless owing to 
the heavy burden of their own aims involved in secret treaties, and they are being 
forced to consent to divide the undivided portion of Turkey among Christian 
Nations. This is merciless justice in regard to Islam, and is the negation of 
two of President Wilson’s points. 


The writer gives a translation of the speech made by Mr. M. H. Isphahani as 
President of a meeting in which he said that the Muslims of India should unitedly 
urge that an injustice should not be done to Islam and by Yusuf Ali requesting 
the Peace Conference to have regard to the views and feelings of the majority of 
the Islamic world in the matter of settlement of the Turkish question. 


The editor also refers to the telegram sent by His Highness the Agha Khan 
from London to Miyan Muhammad Choutani Sait, President of the Khalifate 
Committee at Bombay, stating that the Peace Conference have not yet come to any 
decision regarding the Turkish problem and says that althongh we are not dis- 
‘appointed or disheartened by such pieces of information but they are undoubtedly 
increasing our‘ perplexity and uneasiness. We still entertain hopes of the wise 
men of Britain. 


May God cause our hope to be realised. 


II.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. 


14. Referring to the seer yy wed nats Excellency the Governor of Madras at 
the conference of zamindars, held under his 
The ree _ presidency, to consider about. this College, that 
Government will provide the required site and building for this College but 
cannot render any other help, the Lokopakari, of the 30th June, observes :— 
Though the Governor justly stated that the money of the poor people should 
not be spent for the benefit of the sons of zamindars, his promise about the site 
‘and building too is a mistake. If these sons of zamindars do not wish to join and 
study in the ordinary Government Colleges, they should start separate Co leges at 
their own cost. .It is certainly a grave mistake to utilize the money of the poor 
people for erecting a College for the sons‘of zamindars who are rich enough. 
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15. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th J uly, writes :—Text-books which are at 
arg oe present required in Indian schools for the study of 

. English are mostly obtained only from England. 

The Government do not generally prescribe the books published in India. 
Leaving this alone, the book-sellers in India are making enormous profits in 
selling English publicatiots, especially the text-books, as they price them accord- 
ing to the English and not the Indian currency rate. In these times, when life 


itself is very hard, it is very difficult for studeuts to buy books at exorbitant 
rates. It is necessary that the Government should attend to this matter. 


16. Referring to the report of the progress of education in England last year, 
nee the Swadesamitran, of the 5th July, says:—This 
Education in England and  yenort shows that, as many of the doctors attached 
India. to schools had gone for the war, the medical exami- 
nation of all the students therein became an impossible task. In England and 
other countries, all the boys in schools are examined medically both before they 
are admitted and afterwards to see that any contagious disease which any one of 
them. may have does not spread to others and also to take steps for preventing any 
disease which is latent in a student from, developing and afflicting him later. 
Though this is a very important duty, it is not attended to in India. The 
explanation that there are not doctors enough to examine all the students cannot 
hold good. ‘Thousands of students finish their education and compete for clerical 
ts. If the number of medical colleges is increased, it will not only afford a 
facility for their leading an honourable life, but the Government will also be 
discharging their duty to the students. Perhaps this defect will be removed only 
during the administration of the Ministers. ‘hough the status of the teachers 
was recently raised in England, it is stated in the report that many reforms have 
yet to be made: In every country teachers do not seem to be paid salaries com- 
mensurate with their qualifications and work as they lead a simple life. Still 
every one is now for raising the status of the teachers and attracting intelligent 
men tothat profession. ‘This is a reform which is urgently needed in India. 
Even here the authorities have not done their duty till now, so that the Minister 


has to attend to it hereafter. In England, owners of factories make arrangements 


for imparting education to the youths working there, as it is advantageous to 
themselves. This reform, too, should be introduced in India. If students in 
schools aré given industrial training, even as workmen in factories are given 
education, the former will come to realise the nobility of labour. These are big 
questions and can be attended to only after reforms are introduced in the adminis- 
tration. In England the importance of every kind of education is being realised 


and the needful is being done. Unless India too follows the same course, she will 
lag behind in the race. 7 


(k) General. 
17. The Desabhakian, of the Ist July, remarks :—The rare wisdom of the 
The India Office.’ members of the India Office is ‘sometimes seen in 


its communiqués. Though it is the Government 


of India themselves that formed the Indian Defence Force, the India Office in 
London has not properly published the units that comprise it. The Cabinet have 
stated that the Indian Defence Force comprises divisions formed by voluntary 
enrolment, while'the India Office has, in a gazette recently published, included 
the Indian army and the Indian Medical Department in the Indian Defence 


Force. It is ,regrettable that the India Office which is intended to supervise the - 


work of the Government of India should betray its ignorance even in such 


important matters. The Government of India should, without delay, communicate 
the truth to it. : 


18. The Dravidan, of the 2nd July, welcomes the proposal to make this Board 


The Publicity Board. a permanent one and, remarking that it has been | 


; doing immense good all along by giving correct 
information to the people by means of handbills and pamphlets not only about the 
war but also about the rise in the price of foodstuffs and the nature of influenza 
and other cruel diseases, adds that, if this Board is made a permanent one, there 


DxesaBHAXTAN, 
6th July 1919. hs | 
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DrsaBnsxran, 
_ Madras, 
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Dravivas, 


Madras, 
2nd July 1919. 


Swarsamrnixy, 


Madras, 
7th July 1919. 


DusABHAKTAS, 


Madras, 
Sth July 1919. 


7 English papers to be superior to the Vernacular ones. 
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is no doubt that the fuss made by the vain agitators will be rendered harmless in 
that the people will come to understand the true intentions of the Government. 


Referring to the Conference held recently in = Rapp om ag - 
a. s : consider certain proposals for enabling the people 
The Publicity Board in Madras. +, have correct ‘al terme about the guilaid talen 
by the Government from time to time, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th July, says :— 

e have no objection to the Government communicating information to the 
people from time to time about important events. It is also desirable that they 
should communicate to the people details connected with industrial secrets. But 
we cannot accept the principle of entrusting the new Publicity Board, with the 
duty of publishing communiqués supporting the views and political principles of 
the Government and replying to the criticisms and objections of the newspapers 
thereon. It is the Government themselves that should give publicity to their views 
and the reasons for the actions taken by them and it is not desirable to entrust 


. this work to a body consisting of officials and non-officials. We appreciate the 


dropping of ths a that the Government themselves should conduct a paper 
for this purpose. No one will object to this Board communicating facts to the 
people through the existing papers and especially the vernacular ones, and also 
to their publishing handbills, if necessary, occasionally. But it has to be 
presumed that this Board will have the power of apprising the Government of the 
trend of the opinions of Anglo-Indian and Indian papers, as the conferment of 
such a power on the Board was supported by a member of Government and His 
Excellenzy himself, though it was objected to by many gentlemen present. There 
is a great difference of opinion between the Anglo-Indian papers: and the Indian 
papers published in our Presidency. If the Government begin to base their 
explanations on the information furnished to them by this Board about the 
opinion of these papers, it will only lead to unnecessary controversy. Moreover, 
it will amount to the Government.dictating the manner in which papers are to 
write their articles, which will not be conducive te the welfare of the country. 
Further, if the Government themselves begin to do things now done by the 
papers, it will entail great expenditure and many difficulties and it is a doubtful 


matter whether, in the present condition of our Presidency, such large expenditure 
will yield adequate results. | 


The Desabhaktan, of the 8th July, expresses its satisfaction at .the efforts 
made by Lord Willingdon in this connexion and remarking that the new Publicity 
Board will surely prove beneficial to the people and the Government, observes :— 
The present unrest and discontent are due only to the bureaucrats not conductin 


the administration in view to the welfare of the people and in consultation wit 


their representatives. If the Government give publicity to their actions and the 
motives behind them, before a suspicion arises in the mind of the people, it will 
benefit both the rulers and the ruled. It is only when the bureaucrats give up 
the habit of clouding their actions in a mystery that the people will come to have 
confidence in them. Many bureaucrats, who have been till now following their 
old habit, will be ‘highly displeased with Lord Willingdon. His speech at the 


conference shows that he would not like to conduct the administration in 


accordance with the wishes of these bureaucrats. But we cannot sav anvthi 

now. We should only see hereafter whether he translates his words into aioe 
It is really noteworthy that, without losing his sense on account of arrogance 
like some officials, Lord Willingdon has realised at the very beginning of his 
administration here that there is such a thing as the opinion of the Indian papers 
and that he should value it. Lord Pentland, having no sense of his own spoiled 
the public life of this Presidency. It is good, therefore, that Lord Willingdon 
has come forward to improve public life and increase the co-operation and 
friendliness between the rulers and. the ruled. But we would impress upon His 


Excellency the necessity of judging all papers impartially, without deeming the 


It was wise on his part to 


have dropped the proposal of a paper being run by Government, for such a paper 


would doubtless have impeded the progress of the existi 
unnecessary controversy and misunderstanding bet 
the people. . While we support the necessity and uti 


ng papers and also created 
ween the Government and 


ity of the Publicity Board, 
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ite utility would depend upon the way in which it is worked. We hope Lord 
Willingdon will steer it on good lines. 


19, Referring to a resolution passed at a public meeting held recently at 


The Viceroyalty of Lord pe recalled, the Indian Emigrant, of the srd July, 
Chelmsford. refers to his having stated to Mr. Gandhi, when the 
Jatter bad an interview with him in connexion with the Rowlatt Law, that the 
English are ruling India by physical force, and observes :—If this statement is 
true, Mr, Gandhi would have done well if he had communicated it to the British 
public and to the Parliament then alone and done the needful, seeing that he has 
a great confidence in the British public and their rule. Instead of this, he began 
the Satyagraha movement and it is for our readers to judge how far his move was 
right. Our conviction is that no other Viceroy or responsible officér has till now 
stated openly that India is being ruled by means of physical force. While so, 
_who will not be surprised at this statement of Lord Chelmsford? So considering 
this statement of his and the subsequent events, there is no doubt that the resolu- 
tion referred to above is quite a reasonable one and that the public would like 
-guch resolutions to be passed in all places throughout India. Cannot the Gokhale 
Hall leaders at least convene a meeting at Madras in connexion with this matter? 


20. The Desabhakian, of the 3rd July, writes:—The war has terminated with 

t Ind; victory for us and the Germans have also signed 

che Sulane oF Same. the Peace treaty. The point to be considered here- 

_after is the future of lndia, a country which can supply every article necessary 
for the life of man. It is her fertility of resources that attracted many countries 
towards her and England is the best of them. It was in 1606 that the East India 
Company ‘reached this country for purposes of trade and its condition began to 
change from the very moment these merchants set foot on its soil. It was by the 
grace of the Almighty that a race which came here for purposes of trade subse- 
quently began to trade in countries. Though people who come to 4 country for 
trading purposes become later the rulers of that country, it is hard for them to 
shake off their mercantile instinct, and conduct the administration in the interests 
-of the country. The East India Company drained the resources of India almost 
completely and practically robbed her. This is admitted by many westerns 
themselves. As this mercantile class sucked out the very blood of India, without 
caring for her interests, famine began to spread in the country increasing the rate 
of untimely mortality. It was after coming to know of the suffermg undergone 
by India under the rule of the mercantile company that the Parliament introduced 
the reforms of 1833 and 1853 and Queen Victoria took over the administration in 
1858, as these reforms did not prove useful. The Indians expected to derive many 
advantages gradually from the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. Viceroys like 
Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon governed India only in accordance with that 
Proclamation. But Lord Curzon misunderstood the real meaning of that docu- 
‘ment and began to wound the feelings of the Indians. The condition of India 
‘began to change from his viceroyalty, and her present plight is pitiable indeed. 
The poor are suffering for want of rice, though an official is receiving a monthly 
salary for controlling foodstuffs. What tv say of the plight of the popular leaders 
‘and the newspapers that come forward to work for the poor? Titlehunters, those 
_ who keep silent on account of fear and those who lead a brutish life without help- 
ing others are having a fortunate time of it. Some figures are always hovering 
round those who serve the country. The bureaucrats before the time of Lord 
Curzon were friendly with the Indian leaders. Those that are coming now are 
‘armed with repressive weapons. Our idea is that the European war will end the 
‘cruelty that appeared in the time of Lord Curzon. The war has ended and it is 
not known clas the British will do hereafter. The proposed reforms will not 
‘change the present condition of India. The British should hereafter take a great 
interest in India. They’should mix and move with the Indians and adopt such 
methods as will keep India in their custody for ever. The best of such methods 
1s to gratify the mind of the Indians. Discontent prevails throughout the country 
on account of. the bureaucrats afflicting the popular leaders,and newspapets. To 
‘Temove this feeling, a right sort of responsible government should be granted. 


. 


Calcutta to the effect that Lord Chelmsford should’ 
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21. In the course of a leader under this leading the Desabhaktan, of the 4th 
July, refers to the recent war and the peace that will 
| result from it being characterised as the world-war 
and the world-peace and, remarking that though the war may be a world-war the 
peace is not a world-peace, observes :—It is natural in the world for a country, 
which has great wealth and a mighty army, to become arrogant and afflict others 
and Germany may be quoted as an example for this. Wealth and army will 
always be giving room for war. The Germans do not seem to have signed the 
Peace Treaty bona fide. ‘There is no doubt that their feeling of malice will be 
increasing. It is seen from the past that friends to-day may change into enemies 
to-morrow, and this may specially be noted among kings. ‘They will unite and 
separate as is suitable to the times. They will never believe each other.~ No one 
can definitely say that the Kings, who are now standing together, will not fall. 
out again. The only way in which peace can be permanently secured in the 

world is, as pointed out by us more than once, by all the Kings in the world . 
forming a league comprising representatives of all countries, and the admuinistra- 
tion of the countries being conducted in accordance with the unanimous decisions 
of this league. No country should have an unlimited army, nor should it raise an 
army with the idea ot conquering other countries, though each country can raise 
small armies for coping with internal dissensions. HKiach King should agree to 
give effect practically to the above vonditions. Why should not those who really 
want a world-peace form such a league? We expect that the League of Nations, 
which will come into existence as desired by President Wilson, will secure such 
a world-peace. There are again several things which the British should note and 
one of them is that it is their justice and righteousness that obtained for them a 
victory in the European war. It is for them to secure permanently the fame they have - 
now attained on account of their having abided by justice and truth. We fully 
believe that they will not get elated with their present glory and commit mean acts. 
A Government should act justly and righteously only at a time when it has acquired 
full wealth and power. If at that time it gets arrugant and blindly resorts to 
repression having no regard for others, it will soon perish. India is the 
permanent source for the glory of the British and it is no exaggeration to sa 

that it is she that lends lustre to the British Empire. Such a country, the Britis 

should esteem as their very life. The moment the war ended the mischief of 
some Officials in India increased. Instead of loving India on account of their 
excessive joy, they try to keep her under subjection. ‘The acts of some of these 
officials are wounding the feelings of the Indians. The peace of India, the very 
embodyment of patience, is spoiled by such acts. Though we think there are no 
seditionists or anarchists in India, they say that such do exist. If this is true, 
it is no mistake to say that it is the Police that have brought about their 
existence ; for it is the actions of the Police that breed anarchism in India. 
The Government should reduce the number of Criminal Investigation Department 
officials who are drawing salaries for nothing. The less their number, the greater 
will be the peace in India. The Criminal I[nvestition Department men make a 
mountain of a molehill and wound the feelings of even good people and it is these 
Criminal Investigation th men again that destroy the glory of the 
British Empire in India. The Government should try to get rid of this depart- 
ment gradually. The Prime Minister and others should remove from office those 
officials who now conduct the administration in India in a high-handed manner. 
At a time when the war has ended and peace is to be secured, what is the use of 
retaining in high positions men who do not know to govern India well? We 


warn the British not to give up their natural qualities of justice and righteousness 
and not to deem India as a subject country. 


A warning, 


22. The Desabhaktan, of the 3rd July, writes :—A number of Commissions are 


The Cine Ceiniiaden. appointed to inquire into the affairs of our country 
and, excepting that money is spent on them by 


lakhs, no good seems to result from them. 
Industries Commission finished their work only 
result of that work only hereafter. 
to be appointed shortly and that the 


The Cotton Commission and the 


recently, and we should know the 
We understand that a Sugar Commission ig 


members thereof will tour through India for- 
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nine months making an inquiry. If, aga result of their inquiry, arrangements 
are made for increasing the production of sugar in India, it will prove very 
profitable indeed. 


The Lokopakari, of the 7th July, echoes the view that the good resulting to, nen, 
the people from the work of the Commissions appointed by the Government from 7h July i910: 
time to time is not proportionate to the expenditure incurred thereon, and pointing ati 
to the proposed Sugar Commission, says:—The price of sugar is increasing day 
by day, though the quality of itis not of the first rate. Though the sugarcane 
cultivation in India is not sufficient to produce sugar required for the country, 
what is manufactured, which is considerable indeed, is being exported to foreign 
countries and the peuple attribute the high prices of sugar to this export. So 


the Government should prevent such export and take steps also to increase the 
quantity of sugar produced here. 


23. Appreciating the action of the Governor of Bombay in having ordered ™eRaaxram, 

| the sentence of death passed upon a Muhammadan 3rd July 1919. 
The Governor of Bombay and youth, in connexion with the Virmagaum riots to 

the Viceroy. ) be kept in abeyance until further orders, the 

Desabhaktan, of the 3rd July, remarks :—Though the popular leaders and public 

bodies in the country entreated that the execution of the sentence of death passed 

against many in the Punjab might be put off until the results of their appeals 

were known, Lord Chelmsford was not pleased todoso. A life once lost can 

never return, and so it is necessary that all facilities should be given to those who 

have been sentenced to death. Still Lord Chelmsford has resolved not to show 

any mercy to them. By this he is only confirming the view of many that he is 

a military Viceroy. ‘The Governor of Bombay, too, is a military Governor, as he 

he was a Captain. Still there is a great difference between him and Lord 

Chelmsford. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th July, observes:—-A Sein Fein Member of °*43m4urT™a, 

Babu Kalinath R Parliament in England, who was charged with 4thJuly 1919. 
ee ee ee having spoken seditiously and having had’ in his 
possession schemes for removing the railway lines and cutting off telegraphic 
wires, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment by the Court Martial and even 
this imprisonment was only simple and not rigorous. But Babu Kalinath Roy 
has been sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, while famous lawyers 


like Mr. Gandhi are saying that the articles written by him cannot be deemed to 
be seditious. 


25. Referring, with satisfaction, to the fact that Sir Sankaran Nayar has "Meine, 
been invited to give evidence before the Parlia- 5th July 1919, 
mentary Committee, which is to be formed in 
connexion with the reforms, the Desabhakian, of the 5th July, rejoices at an 
opportunity having been offered for him to place his wide experience of Indian 

irs before the Members of the Parliament. 


26. Referring to this bridge having been opened by Diwan Bahadur oo 

aia se ties ol 'P. Rajagopala Achariyar, the Desabhakian, of the 5th July 1919. 
meBe On the Marudal river. ~~ 5th July, says:—People were for a very long time 
requesting that this bridge should be constructed, as they were suffering much 
for want of it, on a jungle stream, crossing an important-road. But the Govern- 
ment never minded it. Subsequently when once Mr. Butterworth, who was the 
Collector of the district, pitched his tent on the bank of this stream, his tent and 
other articles were swept away by sudden floods in it. It was only then that the 
authorities felt the want of a bridge. We think this may be taken as an instance 

of the administration of the bureaucrats. 3 


27. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th July, invites the attention of the bureaucrats Madras, 
in India to the statement of Mr. Lloyd George that = 7% '%!% 

the peace celebrations should have no tinge of 

arrogance about them, as it was arrogance which brought about the ruin of 

Germany and, referring to the news furnished hy the Times of India that the 

19th instant will be observed as a holiday in India in connexion with the peace 

demonstrations and that there will be release of prisdiers and remission of their 


Sir Sankaran Nayar. 


DgsaBHAKTAN, 


Peacs celebrations in India. 


EO Ae A OO OE —— 


Loxopaxanr, 


‘Madras, 
7th July 1919. 


| DusaBmAxTAN, 


HX Sth' July 1919. 


SwapmeamiTRay, 


| Madras, 
, 26th June 1919. 


_ We do not think that we can obtain redress in this matter by makin 
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sentences on the day, observes:—We would be very glad indeed if this proves 
true. Our suggestion to the Government ‘in this connexion is that they should 
release Mr. Kalinth Roy and grant liberty to Lala Lajput Rai and Arabinda 
Ghose, which would create immense satisfaction in India. 


Referring to the news that the peace celebrations will take place in 
England on the 19th instant, the Lokopakari, of the 
7th July, observes that if, on this day, those who 
are in custody on suspicion ever since the beginning of the war and those who 
have been punished severely in connexion with the rivts in the Punjab and other 
places in April last are released, India will feel highiy grateful and that, if the 
Press Act and the Arms Act which sully the glory of the Indians are cancelled, 
she will be extremely loyal. 


The : Desabhaktan, of the 8th July, publishes au abstract in Tamil of a 
letter addressed to the Press by Mr. Andrews under 


The Peace celebrations in India. this heading, the full text of which appears in the 
Hindu of the 7th idem. 


28. Remarking that in- countries where there is the ory 4 of es press, the 

: | newspapers are in the position of teachers improv- 
re re eee ing hs kuowiodge of the people and that, in some 
civilized countries, the press is almost deemed to be a factor of the Government, 
the’ Swadesamiiran, of the 26th June,* observes that the condition of such a 
press is tottering in India and adds:—The newspapers in India have for a long 
time been in a fettered condition and a law passed in the time of Lord Lytton 
mude the position more irksome for the vernacular ones. Though this law was 
repealed by Lord Ripon, it was replaced by the Press Act in 1910. It 1s stated 


Peace celebrations and -India. 


‘ that this Act leaves the papers free to indulge in proper criticism, and that its 


object is only to prevent their writing indiscreetly. Nevertheless, our own paper 
is an instance of the way in which this Act has affected even those conducted on 
respectable lines. We value the benefits derived by India by the British con- 
nexion and wish that that connexion should continue long. But, if the authorities 
commit any mistakes, we are accustomed to point them out in the interests of the 
Government and the people. If we urge that the administration should be made 
responsible to the people, it is not at all with the idea of creating an aversion 
towards the Government. All the same, we had to pay a security of Rs. 2,000 
for having published an innocent handbill, detaining what should be done on the 
Satyagraha day. When is the security deposited to be seen again? Which paper 
that deposited a security has had it back till now? The usual course has been to 
deposit security, to have that security forfeited within a short time, and to deposit 
again a still larger amount of security. It looke as if no paper belonging to the 
nationalist party can escape this security, and this story is te repeated in every 
province. It is within the last four months that a number of papers have come 
within the operation of the Press Act, and the editors of some papers have also been 
charged and punished for their writings. How can the papers’ discharge their 
‘duties under these circumstances. The decision of the Privy Council in New 
India appeal has come as a great disappointment upon those who expected that 
this appeal at least would open a way for the papers to escape from the clutches 
of the executive officials and obtain justice in courts of law. In fine, the executive 
officials possess sufficient power to suppress all presses and papers under this 
Act. As the papers have often to condemn the actions of these very officials 
and refute their opinions, it becomes impossible for them to do their duty with- 
out provoking these officials. So, if-the papers are to do their work without 
hiding the truth, they should not be afraid of the executive officials or care for 


their favour. This position cannot be secured unless the Press Act is repealed. 


9 do g a@ represen- 
tation in India. Our efforts against the Kowlatt Law in India have oa been 


fruitful and the procedure adopted by the Martial Law Commissions in the Punjab 
shows that there are also authorities who deem to be an offence even the holding 
of a meeting and the carrying on of an agitation to get a law repealed. Again 
an agitation in India alone can hardly prove beneficial. It should be made in 


* Received in the current week. 


# 
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England too, and it is the foremost duty of our people to take the necessary steps 


for it. Unless this horrible Act is repealed by such an agitation, no special benefit. 


will accrue from the administrative refurms. Unless the papers have complete 
liberty to criticize the new Government which is to come into existence, they will 
have to either provoke the officials that may be favourable to the new administra- 
‘tion or refrain from doing their duty, afraid of such a contingency. Both are 
prejudicial to the country. 


Referring to the application of the Press Act in India, and especiall 


wie ds , in the Punjab, the Vatsyumitran, of the 26th May 
ay Sa _ points to a security of Rs. 2,000 demanded from 
the editor of the Hizdu and remarks:—The objectionable article in the Hindu 


necessitating this action is said to have dealt upon the situation in the north. No 
one in {ndia is unaware of the condition of the Punjab and every impartial paper is 
bound to refer to the misery of the people in the Punjab for the last few days, in 
the interests of both the public and the Government. The authorities who are 
one-sided in their views, without devoting their attention to the hatred created by 
apers whose policy is identical with theirs, are subjecting only impartial and 
influential papers to hardship. The Independent of Allahabad, the Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika of Caleutta, the Bombay Chronicle and the Hindu are esteemed not.only in 
this country but also in others. It is not fair on the part of the Government to 
have taken action suddenly, under a wrong impression, against such papers. Such 
actions of the Government not only deprive the people of the possibility of having 
correct news, but also make it impossible for these papers to represent the views 
of the people. We hope the Government will bestow their calin attention on this 
oint ; 
; Quoting figures to show how many presses and papers have suffered since the 
introduction of the Press Act in India, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th July, observes : 
—This Act has been applied very rigourously since 1918 and many influential 
Indian papers have become victims to it. When this Act was brought into force, 
it was stated that it would be applied only on reasonable lines and not as the 
bureaucrats liked. But the events happening now are contrary to that statement. 
It is because the bureaucrats have long been following the policy of saying one 
thing and doing another that the Indians are in a way dissatisfied with them. 
The authorities should try to remove this feeling. Our question is how the 
Government can expect true peace in India as long as laws such as the Press Act, 
the Defence of India Act and the Rowlatt Act continue in force here. 


29. The Desabhakian, of the 7th July, publishes in thick type the telegraphic 
The situation in the Punjab,  7°P°T* of the judgments passed against Lala Hari- 
siaeton mp lne © un}. —_ krishna Lal and others in tne Lahore and Amritsar 
‘cases by the Martial Law Commissions and leaves about two columns blank stating 
that it is not in a position to express in writing its feelings on reading this news. 
Elsewhere, the same paper gives brief notes about those convicted in the 
above cases, in the course of which the following observations find place among 
others about Lala Harikrishna Lal and Barrister Dhoni Chand :— 
| Lala Harikrishna Lal.—His efforts in connexion with industries and trade 
evoked the jealousy of the Anglo-Indians, and his bold statements before the 
Industries Commission caused dissatisfaction to the authorities in the Punjab. 
Dhuni Chand.—When Lala Lajpat Rai was deported in 1917 and when all 
the leaders, fearing the repression of the authorities, gave up their political efforts, he 
was the only man who stood firm and kept the flame of patriotism burning there. 


Briefly tracing the events that led to the disturbances : - Punjab, 

i ss the adoption of repressive measures the author- 

The condition of the Punjab. Al ae oe bad a in a wail from the Indians and 
the announcement by the Secretary of State for India that a commission will be 
appointed to go into the question, the Swadesamitran, of the 8th July, is perplexed 
as to why the commission has ‘not come into existence though it is more than a 
month since the announcement was made and adds :—The intense pain caused to 
our people already by the Rowlatt Law has been increased much by the actioas of 
the authorities and the exercise of Martial Law during the subsequent disturbances. 
Seeing that the appointment of a proper commission is likely to secure peace and 
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satisfaction among the people, we would urge the undesirability of postponing 
such an appointment. Such a postponement will, besides increasing the dis- 
‘content, make it impossible for evidence to be secured. ‘’here 1s no necessity 
whatever for trials in the Punjab being conducted by the Martial Law Com- 
missions, even after Martial Law has been withdrawn ina way. These commissions 
have passed really horrible sentences upon the accused that were tried by them; 
even when these accused happened to be respectable leaders and they were not 
afforded sufficient facilities to have their own vakils. The sentences jn the case 
of some have no doubt been reduced by the persistent efforts and constant agitation 
of popular leaders. ‘Though this may be, in a way, consolation to us, it 18 our 
duty to seek justice by appealing to the Privy Council about the exercise of Martial 
Law and the procedure adopted by the commissions, appointed thereunder. 


80. Remarking that, in considering about the future of India, every one 
til ond then tide having an interest in her hes to be afraid more of 

; her economie condition than of her administrative 

status, the Vaisyamitran, of the 26th May, writes :—The present politicians in 
England want to introduce the policy of free trade throughout the Empire. If, 
at a time when the trade and industries of India have perished for want of 
support for them for the last one-hundred and fifty years, the authorities should, 
without protecting them, allow foreign goods to enter India without any duty, 
the Indians can only think that it is being done wantonly to prevent the Indian 
industries from thriving. The ancient industries of India were ruined only by the- 
competition of several countries, and the way in which the English merchants 
adopted various devices to ruin Indian industries from the very beginning 1s 
clearly described by Mr. H. H. Wilson in his History of India. It is the 
foreigners that now hold in their hands the trade of the Indians in this country 
and the Indians have been afforded no facilities till now to compete with these 
foreigners successfully. This great war has demonstrated the hardships suffered 
by the Indians by relying upon foreign goods. They now realise that they cannot 
live until they begin to stand on their own legs. For this the Government 
should not only take steps to revive the Indian inda&stries and give an industrial 
truining to the Indians, but also prevent the entry of foreign articles into India. 
If India is not protected hereafter, her economic condition will be affected badly,. 


and famine will come to stay in the land, the condition of the Indians being 
reduced still further. 


81. Referring to the speech of Mr. Chadwick on the future industrial condition: 


Pe Ce a a of India in the East Indian section of the London 
English merchants. Chamber of Commerce and certain observations 


made by others present on the occasion about India, 


one of which was to the effect that the statement in the report of the Industrial 


Commission that there was a penaity of men available for working industries in 
India and that means should 


é e devised for providing work for the labourers, is 
a mistaken one, the Vaisyamitran, of the 2nd June, savs:—If the Indians are 


afforded industrial facilities in India and are protected from the competition of 
foreign countries, why should they proceed to other places in search of work and 
suffer hardships. The Government of India should now take steps to protect the- 
Indian industries by warding off foreign competition. It is quite natural for the- 
Indians to wish for the improvement of trade like the people of every country 


and it is the duty of the Government of India to prevent the people of this country: 


from proceeding to foreign countries and the foreigners from settling in India and: 
continuing to drain her wealth and energy. | 


32. The Sowrashtra, of the 16th June, takes exception to the Sowrashtras. 


“h ealemenes of Renmchtene. being described as Salias, weaving silk cloths in 


. , Madura, Tanjore, Sale d oth j : 
Fourth Reader issued by the Madras Chr; iy m and other places, in the 


Literature Society and quoting a 
letter from the Collector of Salem in 1901 to the Chairman of the im Municipal 
Council stating that the Sowrashtras should be enumerated as Sowrashtra. 
Brahmans for purposes of census, asks how the Government permitted this kind 
of description in a book approved by them as a text-book and requests them to- 
attend to this matter promptly, as the said description in the reader is an insult. 
to Sowrashtras. | 
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38. The Desabhakian, of the cy July, agg pm a communication io. one Dzsssmaxraz, 
ajagopala Acharya apprising the people of 4th July 1919. 
The Satyagraha movement. the renetatol the Siipigrihe events aad epee: . 
ing to all, especially the villagers, to take part in the movement, in which the 
following finds place among others:—The people should not keep quiet under 
the impression that Satyagraha means going to jail by transgressing laws. Those 
who are afraid to go to jail may work -in ‘other directions. They may take up 
the Swadeshi vow and preach about the glory of it to their friends and relations. 

Besides this, those in the mufassal should convene meetings frequently and invite 
patriots to deliver lectures. This is what has to be done now. ~ 


34. In appealing to the people to celebrate the coming birthday of Mr. Tilak DrsanHaaran, 
qlak’s birthd on a grand scale, the Desabhaktan, of the 5th July, sth July 1919. 
btiacrante tetera be remarks :—Ever since India came under the rule of 
the East India Company, she began to go down in her economic, sanitary and 
social condition. The Indians lost the liberty of man and they became a subject 
nation. Men living in a subject country cannot live like men. So it is indis- 
nsable that we should regain the liberty lost by us. The cultured in a country, 
which has lost its liberty, will always try to regain that liberty, without caring 
for self, and while Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji headed the list of those who made this 
attempt in India, Mr. Tilak has been following in his footsteps. If Mr. Tilak 
had not come forward to serve the country and give an impetus to the movement 
started by Mr. Dadabhai, the Home Rule agitation would not have surely thriven. 
The majority of those who come forward to serve the country are selfish people 
and they will be afraid of hardships and will not be prepared to enter prison. 
It is hard indeed for our country to regain its lost liberty with the aid of these 
people. But Mr. Tilak has been serving the country from his youth. He 
does not mind the prison life and will not be vexed, how often he may have to 
enter it. When he has gone to England in his old age and in weak health and 
is serving mother Bharata there, need we dilate upon his devotion to his country ? 
It is, therefore, the duty of every patriot to celebrate the coming sixty-third 
birthday of the great man who was born and bred up for us, and who laboured for e 
us, entered: prison for us, and is living for us. ‘There is not much of enthusiasm 
now generally in India, and especially in this Presidency, and the worship of 
heroes like Mr. Tilak is very necessary at this time. | 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th July, says under this heading:—There is A*>unaparama, 

Mr. Tilak’s birthda no leader at present who more than Mr. Tilak has sth July 1919. 
ae . sacrificed his all to the country and is working even 
in old age. He is setting an example to the whole country. The time has come 


for the people to show their gratitude to him for the great service he has rendered 
to the country. 


3). In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th July, writes :— si > i 
India and the British There will be no race in the world which hasnotan _ sth July i919. 

eye upon India. She is now under the control of 

the British. No one denies that the latter are ruling her with a good intention 
and the Proclamation of Queen Victoria and the declaration of the.20th August 
1917, about the grant of responsible government indicate the magnanimity of the 
British. England is -the life of the British Empire and it is no exaggeration to 
say that it is India that is maintaining England. The raw products going from 
India are fostering the industries of England. 1f the British would govern India 
as she likes, there is no doubt that she will render them immense help at a time 
of danger. If having India which stands foremost in population and other 
respects, the British should seek the assistance of smaller countries, these countries 
will lose the regard they have for Britain. Even Germany began the war only 
under the impression that India was not in a position to render complete assistance 
but felt discomfited when she realiséd that the impression was wrong. Many 
more wars may occur. If the glory of the British is to be saved then, they should 
grant responsible government to India and try to bring out the valour of the 
Indians. It is the day on which India aquires Home Rule subject to the British 
Government, that will be the day for the British to get rid of their enemies. 
6 expected that India which maintains England would be governed according 


ff 
f 
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“ _ to British justice at least after the war. But there appears to be no change in 
the actions of the officials in India. They are not inclined to lay down their 
arms of repression. News is being received almost every day of some one having 

. been sentenced to death or transportation for life or of some paper having been 
asked to pay ‘security or having forfeited its security. It is not wise to allow 
such a state of affairs to exist at a time when the whole world is to enjoy pleasure 
on account of the termination of the war. ‘Ihe repressive actions of the authori- 
ties in the Punjab and the misery suffered by the people on this account will ever 
be wounding the heart of every Indian. That wound cannot be healed by the 
sweet words of any one or by any reforms. There is only one medcine which 

# can heal it and the doctor to administer it is Lord Chelmsford. India sincerely 

applauds the help rendered by Lord Chelmsford in the matter of ‘the Indian 
reforms. But India will always complain that his rule was marred by the action 
of the head of the Punjab. If Lord Chelmsford wants to please India, he should 
perform some good acts. We do not beg for these actsin submission, but we 
mention them under the impression that, as he.is a Britisher, as he is going to 
have the reputation of having helped the introduction of reforms, as he wislies 
that there should be peace throughout the world, and as he holds the official 
responsibility for India, he will comply with our request. He should immediately 
repeal the Press Act and the Rowlatt Act. He should release the patriots 
convicted according to Martial Law in the Punjab. The people will not be 
satisfied by a reduction of sentences. These things may be done on the 19th 
instant, the day of the peace celebration, as an indication of victory. It will not 
eon the people, if thieves and drunkards are released, while patriots are 
etained in prison. By showing mercy to the Indian patriots, Lord Chelmsford 
will be strengthening the tie between India and the British 


DasaBuakTay, 36. Remarking that a perusal of the list of members of this committee now 
sth July 1819. published will create a mixed feeling of satisfaction 
| : ve 6 gama Committee ond dissatisfaction, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th 
rac July, observes:—Of the members of the House 
e of Commons on this Committee, almost all of them have no doubt a great 
sympathy in the matter of the reforms. But we have our doubts regarding the 
representatives of the House of Lords on this Committee. As for Lord Sydenham, 
he is entirely against the aspirations of the Indians. We do not know how far 

’ Lord Selbourne, Lord Middleton and the Duke of Northumberland have a sym- 
pathy in Indian matters. Lord Crewe was a former Secretary of State for India 
and Lord Carmichael was the former Governor of Bengal. It would not matter 
even if the latter be replaced by Lord Islington; for both of them sympashise in 
Indian matters. Though both those sympathising with the progress of India and 
those holding contrary views have secured seats on this committee, we will rest 


contented with the conviction that the majority of them may be expected to plead 
the cause of India. 


Dassmniamt, ' a ce Desabhimani, of the 18th June, publishes a leaflet under this heading, 


nn : . ° 
18th June 1919. _, issued by the Pedacherukuru Home Rule League. 
' The method of English {+ contains:—The British have roads. tele 1 h 
administration. ’ grap 
Offices and railways. But these have been 
established to meet the needs of the Government of war and of trade, and not for 


our advancement. They have excavated irrigation canals, but they have also 
opened channels for the Indian money to go to their country. . They have 
freed the country from internal and external troubles, but they have caused 
trouble to the bellies of the people. They have been giving to high officials such 
high salaries as are not to be found in any Government or in any world. The 
Indians cannot attend the examinations held in England for qualifying themselves 
for some of the high posts. Those who have studied in India and hold the 
offices of Collectors and Judges receive smaller salaries. On the day on 
which English colleges were established in India, our educational institutions 
perished. . . English education is costly but small is its fruit. . . On the 
whole, the number of the educated is not more than 3 or 4 per cent of the 


population. _In England, all know how to read and write. 
to say that India is a los a ty Expthar efucattn - write. It cannot be improper 
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.. _ 88. A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 21st June, says in. the course, 


eas bree of an. article under this heading:—In 1823 the 
The history of Masulipatam. = Past India Company paid Rs. 11,56,666 and 
obtained a complete right in five Northern Circars. While the circumstances were 
such, some Englishmen often say with pride that they got them by the power of 
their shoulders. This cannot but appear strange. It does not appear from 
history that they ever gained a victory without the help of the Indians, then or 
now. Ifthe present big tulkers remember the old stories to some extent, and 
conduct themselves with gratitude, they will bring credit to the British Empire. 


89, The Kistnapatrika, of the 28th June, observes under this heading :— 

es ; There is a belief prevalent among the people that 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer. Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s misrule is responsible for the 
riots that broke out in the Punjab in April last. Be his misrule as it may, it may 
be inferred from the subscription list opened for establishing a memorial in his 
name, that he could not make himself popular. All the names in the list are 
those of the Indian princes and Anglo-Indian companies. We cannot say what 
mental comfort -he will find in a memorial in the establishment of which the 
people have not taken part. 


The Andhrapairika, of the 5th July, publishes in Telugu an extract from 

Ee the Jndia urging the necessity of the Parliament 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer. accusing and trying Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and 
remarking that the failure of the Parliament to do so betrays its indifference to its 
duties to India, and that pending the proposed inquiry into his conduct, he should 
not be decorated with any honours. 


The Hitukarint, of the 29th June, publishes in Telugu an extract from 

ae the Young India of Bombay expressing itself 

__A memorial to Sir Michael strongly against the proposal to raise a memorial in 

UDwye. memory of Sir Michae O’Dwyer’s rule, which, 
says the paper, has been very unpopular. 


4). The Andhrapairika, of the 3rd July, says:—When the economic policy is 
looked upon as political one, righteousness will 
be swnceens, _ appear to decline and it will be impossible to 
understand its true significance. Wise men think it advisable to observe the 
principle of swadeshi according to its true meaning to save it from this great 
danger. Mr. Gandhi has understood this secret and is preaching swadeshi in its 
true sense. Those who have understood the conditions of the world, will plainly 
see the necessity of the adoption of the swadeshi vow in the present crisis if India 
should prosper. In the present transitional period after the war, there are indica- 
tions that the maintenance of life will become difficult with all races, and 
especially Indians. The prices of foodstuffs and cloth have increased unduly and 
everybody knows that the prices will not go down to the old rates. There are no 
means of the prosperity of the Indians increasing at once. There is no capital to 
start new industries in India as in the west. Scientific experts, credit, materials, 
‘and State aid are all wanting. Under such critical circumstances, it should be 
admitted that it is the duty of the Indians to guard their interests in the present 
‘struggle for life. If the swadeshi is favourable for their well-being, it deserves to 
be followed. If not, it should be discarded. 

The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th July, continues to write on the same 
subject as follows:—The world regards a righteous victory asa great victory, 
but even a righteous victory has for its goal the development of humanity. . 

It is not right that one nation should imitate the ways of another . . It is 
difficult that in this hot country, people can work in thousands in factories for 
hours together. All now recognise the harm that has been done to mankind by 
factories, by labour in factories, by cities containing factories, and by residence 
in crowded cities. . . These have been undermining the health of the people. 
_ Factory labourers are losing their individuality. But factories are a means to 
the production of wealth. The western countries are by their factories flooding 
the whole world with their manufactures. . . History tells us that the root 
cause of the decline of the famous handicrafts of India is the trade policy followed 
by the East India Company. It was supported by the subsequent trade policy of 
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' the British Government. The trade policy pursued by the rulers who are lovers 
| | of trade has completely ruined the handcrafts. It has been the trade policy of 
it the English to take the raw products from India and import finished goods. 
ie Though the handicrafts have declined, they have not met with complete 
a | destruction. ‘The cotton mills in India and England have affected the hand- 
i | looms, but they have not destroyed them. When both are examined closely, it 


———— 
- ial 


("| would appear that it is necessary for the development of mankind that 

: | . handicrafts should be encouraged. Cae : 
H | ss > wR 41. The Andhrapatrika, ofthe 8rd July, says with reference to the deputations. 
ki Srd July 1919. in England:—If India should gain the right of 
| Deputations and self-deter- suitable self-government, Indians should place their 
| ee aims before the British public. If the British 


t recognise the truth and urge, with perseverance, the necessity of self-government, 

| the Parliament cannot but grant their wish. . . At the forthcoming general 

ia elections, the Labour + | will do their utmost to gain political tn They 
! . ndia 


he have already recognised the necessity of self-determination for . Their 

Hy - awakening by the Indian leaders at present cannot but be of advantage in the 
| future. | 

Anvamararaixa, _ 42. Referring to the manifesto of the New [rish Dominion League which was. 

ard July 1919. drafted by Sir Horace Plunkett, the Andhrapatrika, 


; of the 3rd July, says:—It is the neglect to solve 
sh the Irish problem that gives strength to the Sinn Feiners. The authorities in 
iia England have not yet put forth any serious efforts to face the problem. 

a” The Irish and the American representatives are supporting Sinn Feiniam. The 
y British Government will do well to solve the Irish Home Rule problem satisfactorily 
a | | before the possibility of a reconciliation with the Irish is gone. 

‘| aa yee 43. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, says :—A security was demanded from 


aw The Irish question. 


ard July 1919, The Netéonalie the Nationalist on account of an article published 
eesccenss on the 13th April, but a warning was given to the 
aper in connexion with some articles that appeared in the issue of the 3rd May. 
We are at a loss to know why a punishment has been imposed for a wrong that. 
occurred before the giving of the warning. 
HrraxkakRin1, 


Ellore, The Aitakarini, of the 29th June, says with reference to the forfeiture of 
29th June 1919. a nn the security paid by the Natonalist as follows :—We 

shes rennet could not find anything in the article of the 18th 
ft April which could be deemed an offence under the provisions of the Press Act. 
: If we had been in the place of the authorities, the article may, perhaps, appear to- 
‘ | us also to be offending. When such famous papers as the Hindu, etc., have 
3 been subjected to punishment under the Press Act, no paper can be free from 
danger. The life of papers under these circumstances is always in danger. 
Only when the rulers really grant freedom to the people, can the pen of the 
editor and the tongue of the patriot be free from fetters. Instead of moving in 
false honour in the unrighteous world as the editor of a paper which writes 
against the dictates of the conscience, it is well to spend one’s days unknown in. 
the righteous world with mental calm and without sacrificing truth. . . It is 


requested that our countrymen will contribute their mite for averting this risk 
of the Nationalist. | 


‘ae ews 44, The Andhrapairika, of the 4th July, says:—Until India occupies a 
ae 4th July 1919. i gis ot is fo Beas ie position equal to that enjoyed by the Dominions. 
‘aa Sonth. be gy ean" the troubles of the Indians, we believe, will not see 
i? ) their end. Temporary remedies will not solve the 
problem. ‘Those who wish that self-government should be granted step by step: 

| will now do well to see the necessity of the grant of the aims of India at an early 
iS date. It is strange that before the lapse of even five years since the reconciliation 
| | between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Smutts, the South African authorities have begun 
to break their promises. - The fact that the Indians shed their blood along with 

ij the South Africans in the war has been forgotten. Nobody wants that the Indians. 
1 | should freely enter South Africa. What the Indians say is that it is'cruel to 
oh deprive the Indians who have long been residents in South Africa of their rights. 
Bu Instead of the colour prejudice declining (as a result of the war, it is increasing im 
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South Africa. Without’ changes taking place in the hearts of mon, neither the 

e of Nations nor written documents can create new conditions. . . It 
appears that the white men are mercilessly determined not to give any shelter to 
the Indians in South Africa: They are so very opposed to the Indians, because 
of their economic living. . . Mr. Blackwell does not seem to know that it is 
through the industry of (the Indians that South Africa was made inhabitable to 
the white men, that the Indians attained virtues like thriftiness owing,to their self- 
control, and that there are many things which white men have to learn from the 
civilization of the coloured races. The proposal that the Indians should within 
two years sell away the property they earned since May this year has incensed 
the South African Indians. If this is accepted by the British Government, the 
Indians will have recourse to passive resistance again. We have to see what 
steps Lord Chelmsford’s Government will take in this matter. 


45. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th July, refers under this heading to the 
_ withdrawal of the Calcutta Municipal Bill, because 

it was opposed to public opinion, and says:— 
Though Lord Ronaldshay is one of the followers of Lord Curzon, he has 
manifested greater discretion and farsightedness than Lord Pentland, who is 
reputed to belong to the Liberal Party. The Madras public and the Madras 
Corporation expressed themselves against the Madras Municipal Bill, but in spite 


A contrast. 


of it, the Bill was passed. The law regulating local self-government ought to - 


have been passed in accordance with the policy of self-government. But the 
passing of the Municial Act which is characterised by narrowness of view is now 
certainly an obstacle tu the progress of the country. The course adopted by the 
Bengal Government proclaims the truth that it is not fair to introduce a law 
forcibly which has not the assent of the people. 


46. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th July, says :—When ail the circumstances are 

Th taken into consideration, it appears that there are 

» Cepetemens. none in England who will fight for the fulfilment 

of the wishes of the Indians. Whether others og eran or not, the Indian leaders 

should represent the wishes of. the people to the British and depend on their own 

endeavours. ‘The Montford Scheme has broken the fortress of bureaucracy. At 
least some time hence, it cannot but give place to self-government. 


47. Referring to certain statements made by the Round Table, the Andhra- 

i Mie Os patrika, of the 5th July, says:—Needless it is to 

ciao Sie cipee say what amount of ignorance is betrayed by this 

8 in regard to the affairs of India. . . Itis surprising how many are 

endeavouring to spread false ideas about the aims of the Indians. -It is necessary 

that the Indians should recognise how many obstacles they have to overcome 
before reaching the déstination, and work with redoubled enthusiasm. | 


© 

45. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th July, feels gratified that the death sentences 
passed on some persons in the Punjab have been 
\ converted into transportation for life and observes 
that it does not see any harm arising if the execution of death sentences are 
ponprens in the case of others pending the inquiry promised by Mr. Montagu. 
t says that it may be well to change the said death sentences to sentences of 
transportation for life until the result of the appeals are known. It prays in 
conclusion that the present Lieutenant-Governor may temper justice with mercy 

and make the people forget the rigour of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s Government. 


Death sentences. 


The Andhrapainka, of the 8th July, is gratified to learn that’ the Secretary 


of State has ordered the postponement of the execu- 
, tion of the death sentences passed on some offenders 
in the Punjab pending the decision of the Privy Council. It prays that Mr. 
Montagu may be pleased to postpone the execution of such sentences in the case 
of the others also pending the same decision. 


49. Referring to the proposed establishment of a Publicity Board by the 

Publicit Government of Madras, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th 

: y Board. Jul Th | h pee 

hel uly, says:— The people can have no objection to 

elp the rulers in their endeavour to supply them with true political, economical 
and industrial information. Nobody will venture to publish false news. 


Death sentences. 
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60. The Andhrapairika, of the 7th July, says as follows in the course of its 

, bo remarks on the several Members of the House of 
a Commons forming the Joint Committee which is to 
consider the Reform Bill :—It augurs good that among the members there 1s none 
playing second fiddle to Lord ee peg Excepting Mr. Spoor, the other 
members will merely support Mr. Montagu and will not recommend more liberal 
reforms. That Colonel Wedgewood was not included in the Committee 1s a great 
defect. . . As stated by Colonel Wedgewood,. it will be well to push India 
forward from the twentieth century instead of taking it back to the thirteeth 
century. What the people want chiefly is control over the purse. We hope that 
the Joint Committee may learn the truth through the Indian representatives, and 
fulfil the aspirations of the people. 


Referring to the probable House of Lords Members of the Joint 

" Committee on the Reform Bill, the Andhrapaireka, 
_ The otnt Committees. of the 8th July, says:—Lord Selborne is not an 
advocate of political reforms. . . There is no doubt that Lord Crewe will 
approve of the provisions of the Bill. Lord Middleton is one of those who wish 
the continuance of the bureaucratic method of administration. Lord Sydenham 
is, of course, doing his utmost to see that India does not get any freedom at all. 
But it is, perhaps, due to the times that nobody lends his ears to his untrue 


statements. . It is good that Lord Sinha is a member of the Joint Committee. 
He will try to see that the wishes of the Government, are fulfilled at least to 
some extent. . . Most of the members are supporters of Mr. Montagu and it 


may be trusted that the Reform Bill will not be defeated. But there is only one 
member Mr. Spoor who will emphatically tell the committee that the aims of the 
Indians cannot be fulfilled unless the authorities go a step in advance of the 
Bill. . . Though the forthcoming reforms may fall far short of the people’s 
aims, they cannot but give us the responsibility of self-government to some 
measure. ‘The people have to discharge that responsibility yee ges 
In future the acts of the leaders will come to be criticised. The world wil! watch 
how the Indiang will wield the new powers given them. If they show their 
incapacity, they will be ridiculed. They should therefore try even from to-day 
to see that they acquit themselves well in their new duties. Instead .of keeping 
idle till the Reform Bill is passed by the Parliament, they should make the 
country ready to bear the responsibility of self-government. _ 


51. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th July, says the speech of Lord Curzon in 


the House of Lords recommending the formation of 
The Reform Bill. a Joint Committee of the House to consider the 


Reform Bill, is not conceived in the same liberal spirit as that of Mr. Montagu 
in the House of Commons. 


A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 28th June, writes under this . 


| heading :— When we think of Mr. Montagu, we are 
Reform Bill. reminded of the individual, who sat on the mound 
in the field where the throne of King Bhoja was interred. As long as he sat on 
the mound he held up hopes to people that went to him, but as soon as he got 
down, he changed his mind and did this and that instead of protecting them. In 
the same manner, Mr. Montagu, as long as he stood’on the platform, made 
promises that encouraged hopes, but when the Bill was all ready, he made every- 


_ thing nil. -These platforms are deceiving in every way. 


Mr. Montagu is goodhearted no doubt. But what is the good even if he has 
a mind to give anything? What can he do to counteract the satellites that 
sternly say ‘don’t give’ . Will the Sydenham party in England and the 
Civilians and Anglo-Indians in India who, on hearing ‘ ewaray for India,’ make 


their eyes red and open their mouths to swallow, keep quiet with t making the 
Bill headless and waistless when it is ready to be Ae Be ie “What can 


Mr. Montagu do when our own men do not agree with one a 

Mr. Montagu, but have each one his own way ? , It is ver — plop 
Anglo-Indians seem to be afraid of surely meeting with a similar fate like that of 
Siva upon whom a demon tried the deadly boon he had obtained from. Siva 
himself. The control over the Department of Commerce anil Industry is not 
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iven'us. And there is no hope of its control being given us in the near future. 


n the whole in matters Imperial we should be merely lookers-on. We cannot — 


say anything mow, perhaps, there may be no necessity for the Imperial Govern- 
ment in time to come. In the reforms importance is given to Provincial Govern- 
ments more than the Imperial. As the question of forming provinces upon 
language basis is given to the India Government, it has been made easy. . . 
From the way how the Ministers are formed, it is clear that those opposed to 
Mr. Montagu are very strong. It appears that he is trying his best to see his 
venturesome undertaking come to completion without pitfalls. He has some 
though not full confidence in us. Conscious of the ridicule he may be subject to, 
if his scheme should for some unknown reason fail, he is trying to see that there 
is no room for such aloop-hole. It is clear that these reforms will be put to test 
for ten years. As we are wanting in experience Mr. Montagu is afraid that we 
would make mistakes. So, he has made the authorities responsible for training 
us in the art of ruling and given us as much power as is necessary. He betrays 
a measure of fear for his enemies and doubt in our capacity. 


§2. The Andhrapatrika, of the 1st July, publishes the proceedings of the 
First Andhradesa Co-operative Conference held at 
Bezwada on the 28th June, and the President’s 
speech contains the fellowing:—If the Government had shown to the people 
a spirit of industrial co-operation and given them a helping hand in following that 
course, this movement would have been several times more successful than now. 
. . Though on account of foreign competition our trade has now been ruined, 
it is an undisputed fact that, a century ago, we had been trading freely with 
civilized countries and that we owned large industrial institutions. In every 
official report, our inefficiency is pointed out. I believe that the indifferent 
attitude of the Government towards our industries is also the cause of the lack of 
support of the branches of co-operative work other than that of credit. 


In commenting on the proceedings of the First Andhra Co-operative 
. Conference, the Kistnapatrika, of the 5th July, says: 
bs First Andhra Co-operative _ The + Maclagan’ Committee recommended the 
Ceeeneaes. appointment of a separate Registrar for every one 
thousand co-operative societies at least. But we do not believe that the Govern- 
ment will do so before a separate province is constituted for the Andhras. 
Whether a separate Registrar is appointed or not for the Telugu districts, there 
must be a separate society for the Telugu country to spread the co-operative 
movement there. Unless the literature connected with co-operation is published 
in the vernaculars, the movement cannot take firm root in the country. The 
separate society above suggested should take under its management the journal 
of co-operation now published in Telugu in Madras and publish it more efficiently. 
. . We fear mere credit societies may encourage the people to take loans for 
purposes which do not yield any return. That will not conduce to the material 
advancement of the country. The time has come when the advocates of 
co-operation should turn their attention to the establishment of societies to produce 
and sell or purchase things in bulk without mediators. The conference urged 
the necessity of appointing a separate officer for each district to advise and help 
the people in this respect. . . It is praiseworthy that the conference have put 
in the form of a resolution the suggestion of Sir Daniel Hamilton that the Indian 
per currency reserve should be transferred to India and the co-operative societies, 
elped from them at a small rate of interest. This may appear rather venturous 
on the part of the conference; but if the Government consider the matter, they 
will see how useful to the country the suggestion is. | 


03. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the Ist July, writes as follows 
under this heading:—In the report of the South- 
aes, : ag to the. borough Committee every landowner who pays an 
angie ipthaiae cas annual assessment of Rs. 20 to the Government has 
a right to elect candidates to the Council, but to exercise his right of voting he 
must be residing within 2 miles from his landed property. .By this latter 
proviso the proposal (of the committee) loses its utility. Landowners other 
_ than those whose occupation is cultivation, generally reside at a distance from 


Andhra Co-operative Conference. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
1st July 1919. 


Kisrwararera, 
Masulipatam, 
5th July 1919. 


ANDHRAPATErEA, 
Madras, 
1st July 1919. 


AmpuRaPATRIXA, 
Madras 
28th June 1919. 


Herax anim, 
Ehore, 
29th June 1919. 
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their property. Therefore, it is just that electors wherever they may reside in 
the Sredinees should possess the right to elect. Or they may be required 
reside in the same district in which their lands are situated. 


54. The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th June, writes under thisheading:— . . . 
) While the Ayurvedic system of medicine is dis- 
couraged in India, ‘it will be well to ascertain the 
reasons for its being praised in England. If it is 
proved that the Ayurvedic system of medicine does not abound with defects, the 
Government will do well to encourage it and do good to the people. 


Ayurvedic medicine and the 
western world. 


' 55. In the course of an article on the non-Brahman movement, a 
correspondent to. the Hitakarini, of the 29th June, 
makes the following remarks :—Every individual 
desires to be self-respecting and does not wish to be subject to others, unfairly 
and unnecessarily. Every nation desires to be an independent nation by 
itself. The handicrafts, trade, etc., of the non-Brahmans have declined on ~ 
account of our rulers and other causes. 


The non-Brakmen movement. 


ANDERAPATRIZA, 


Madras, 
8th July 1919. 


Mvusurn-1-Darman, 


bad Jely 1919. 


Mvusure-!-Daxuan, 


H ’ 
let Jaly 1919. 


Samiza, 
fad July 1919. 


56. In the course of an article under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
| 8th July, says :—If public opinion is in favour of 
The victory of the Labour the Women’s Emancipation ‘Bill introduced by the 
Party. . Labour Party, there cannot but be new elections. 
Whatever may be the state of the future, itis a fact that the Labour Party is now 
growing in importance. The Coalition Government which was of use during the 
war cannot be of use in times of peace. The English will certainly revert to 
their old method of Government. There are already indications of the Labour 
Party gaining importance in the elections this time. If these indications come to 
pass there will-be more chances of India’s aims being fulfilled. 


57. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 2nd July, in an item on the marginally- 


i . noted subject, writes: —His Imperial Majesty Ki 
f ee pay oo. George’s Command, that Mussalman eather frwad 
srdulgence shown to them. © 12g to their homes from the front in Syria, Palestine 
S and Egypt may be taken to India via Jiddah to 
enable those who are desirous of performing the Haj to do so, the vessel should 


wait at that port until they ireturn from the pilgrimage, will certainly give 
satisfaction to the Muslims of India. | 


It is stated that the number of such soldierg will be between three and four 
thousand. His Majesty’s Gracious Command proves that the King-Emperor is 
sincerely sympathetic towards the religious feelings of his people. Such con- 
sideration on the part of the King is a guarantee of excellent relations between 
ruler and ruled and the order is in every way commendable and considerate. 


58. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 1st July, in a leader on the conclusion of 


; : peace, writes:—The Great War had practically 
am y prone aur « = terminated in November last, but the signature of 


the Germans was awaited for the final sett t 
and this has since been effected. es 


The writer heartily congratulates the Imperial Government on the victorious 
and honourable peace and hopes that the services rendered by the. people of India 
and Native States and particularly those rendered by Hyderabad and its ruler 
will be pgnoeeresee- The conclusion of peace affords pleasure to the people as it 
has added to the prestige and honour of the British Crown which is a matter of 
er to the people; and secondly, because it will soon remove the prevailing — 

igh prices brought about by the war, and release the national resources held up 
by the war. The conclusion of peace is a great blessing not onl y to Indians but 
to the whole world, for which every individual should re joice and return thanks 
to Almighty God. | | 


The Sahiba, of the 2nd July, also has a leader on this expressing similar 
- sentiments. a | 
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59. The Qaum: Report, of the 8rd July, writes:—From the English Mail to acm Ruresr, 


| | . hand it appears that some independent Englishmen 
_ The _ Fad = Sor have sounded the clarion call of fdas Seibaits 
Winterton and have impressed this fact on the British Gov- 
as ; ernment that if Turkey be broken up and the hol 
places be wrested from Muhammadans, the utmost discontent and displeasure. all 
over the Islamic world will be the result. 

_ The editor, in giving a translation of Sir Theodore Morrison’s letter pub- 
lished in the famous London Times, which is considered to be more eloquent than 
his first communication, that it deals explicitly with the question of the Turkish 
Provinces, observes. For instance in one place he says :— 

I am sure if responsible and experienced Muhammadans be consulted 
they will concur in the view of making the Turkish Empire a kind of Islamic 
States. According to this arrangement Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia and Asia 
Minor will form separate kingdoms and will enjoy more independent powers 
under the control of the Central Authority in matters of Military, Naval and 
Financial administration, and this Central Authority will be styled the Khalifa 
and will be selected as usual from these States. 

On referring to Theodore’s first letter we traversed it in certain minor 
details, and we can now express our opinion quite freely that undoubtedly the 
origin of the Islamic United States is welcome, but the separate kingdoms which 
will be established in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia and Asia according to Sir 
Theodore’s arrangement will be under the control of the Khalifa merely as regards 
Military, Naval and Financial administration. We consider the granting of 
independence to the new Islamic kingdoms from the very beginning in internal 
matters wili lead to inter-State quarrels. 

The writer, referring to Sir Theodore Morrison’s second suggestion that 
America should be given a mandate, says :— 


The holding of America responsible for the advancement of modern 
Islamic States means that they will be under Turkey as regards foreign matters 
and under America as regards internal questions. In this way there will be two 
doctors—Turkey and America—one for the upper and the other for the lower 
extremities. 

Muhammadans are profoundly grateful to Lord Winterton for placing the 
zeal sentiments of the Islamic world before Parliament. 


ITI.—LEaisLaTIon. 


60. Referring to the statement 7. a int sent b = nenige to a meeting 

| of the National Liberal Club, London, that India 
ae ee may be granted a scheme of Reforms which will 
‘fulfil the assurances given to her, the Desabhakian, of the lst July, observes :— 
If he has made this statement with reference to the Indian reforms. now before 
the Parliament, we differ from his view. We would definitely assert that if the 
present Indian Reforms Bill should come into force in that very form, the ‘assu- 
rances given by the British from time to time in respect of India will not at all 
er ed. It is certain that India will not derive much benefit from this 
In commenting upon this Bill, the Desabhimani, of the 7th June, makes 

The Indian Reforme Bill, 2 its English columns the following observations 


among others:— . . . The country has, on the 


‘whole, welcomed the Southborough Reports as being fair so far as they go. 
Exception could certainly be taken to the certification powers in the hands of the 
Governor as also to the unsatisfactory arrangement with regard to the finances. 
The fairer features of the report are those concerning the disposition of the 
franchise and the division of functions. . . Disappointment has been expressed 
an certain quarters on the committee’s decision that, under the present social 
conditions, it is premature to extend the franchise to women. We doubt if we 
are near the era of women suffrage in India. . . The question of cummunal 
Tepresentation has no principle behind it, nor can there be any logic in the 
demand of a majority for protection against a minority. But all such reasoning 


3rd July 1919. 


DusaRmAxrTay, 
Madras, 
ligt Jaly 1919. 


DusaBu rant, 
Caddalore, 
7th June 1919. 
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_. has been held to be fallacious, The Madras Presidency Association claims. 


SJwADRSAMITRAN, 


ist July 1919. 


representation on the ground of expediency. ‘’he Government of India is 
enthusiastic about it. Sir Sankaran Nayar adds his support to thisclaim. Under 
these circumstances it is useless ‘to urge theoretical inconsistencies and practical 
inconveniences of the demand. The disillusionment must take its own time. 

The despatch of the Government of India is rather much disappointing. 
The Southborough Reports came up for a very jealous examination and most of 
the concessions that the report would yield are contested. Much specious 
reasoning is indulged in, the general attitude being one of apathy towards Indian 
demands. . . About Sir Sankaran Nayar’s minute of dissent, we need say as 
little as possible. Asa piece of criticism it is an exposition of administrative 
weaknesses and partialities. 


Reiterating the view that this Bill is highly disappointing on account of 
The Indian Reforms Bill the power of framing rules as regards the duties 
to be entrusted to the popular representatives 

having been given to the Government of India, the Swadesamitran, of the Ist July, 
writes:—The Indians have been complaining that the Executive Government 
have exercised their power of making rules in such a manner as to render the 


 Minto-Morley reforms ineffective. So, if that power is even now vested in their 


hands, the Indians are afraid that they may make it impossible for the people to 
have any power as a result of the reforms. The two Despatches of the Govern- 
ment of India show that the doubt of the Indians is quite reasonable It cannot, 
therefore, be expected that the Government will become responsible to the people 
as a result of the rules framed by such men. This Bil! has been prepared as an 
amendment of the Government of India Act as amended in 1915. This is not a 
direct course. When the Government of India Act was amended in 1915, the 
British Government had no intention of making the Government responsible to 
the people. That Act refers only to the system of administration then in vogue. 
But, according to the declaration of the ‘20th August 1917, means should be 
devised for altering the old method of administration and making the Government 
responsible to the people. It will be an impossible task to lay the foundation of 
aresponsible government by amending a law enacted for the conduct of a bureau- 
cratic administration. It is only because he realises this, that Mr. Montagu does 
not include in the Bill what should be done by means of rules and proposes to 
give the power of making rules to the Executive Government. He has not the 
courage to ge that his is a proper course, and that is why he quotes a precedent. 
We. would also put Mr. Montagu in mind ofa precedent. When the British 
Government resolved to grant self-government to Australia, Canada and South 
Africa, they did not begin to amend the existing old laws relating to the adminis- 
tration of those countries. A new law was enacted to suit the new ideal. What 
if a similar procedure is followed in the case of India and the powers given to 
different parties specified in the Bill itself? If the declaration of the 20th August 
is to be fulfilled, this is the only course that should be adopted. We will give an 
illustration to prove that the rule-making power in regard to important matters 
should not be vested in the Executive Government. That some departments should 
be entrusted to the Ministers is the most important of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals. ‘T’he Bill would leave to the Government of India the power of maki 
rules in this connexion and in regard to determining the relationship that shoul 
exist between the Executive Council and the Minister. Though some departments 
will be in the charge of the Minister and some in the charge of the Executive 
Council, the object of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme is that both should act in 
consultation and that the administration will be carried on harmoniously only if 
the Minister and the Executive Council are, in a certain degree, responsible for each 
other’s administration. But the Government of India do not agree to this and 
their proposal is to separate them completely. So ifthe power of determining the 


relationship between the Minister and the Executive Council is left to the Govern- 


ment of India, it is but natural that they will frame the rules in accordance with 
their own view, which means that the Government will be bifurcated and there 
will be no equality between the two positions. But the purpose of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme is to avoid such a bifurcation. Similarly, even in the case of. 
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financial responsibility, as the Government of India do not like the idea of the 
Ministers and Executive Council exercising a joint responsibility, they will frame 
rules only in such @ manner as to give effect to their own view of separating this 
responsi ility which is against the policy laid down in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report. We trust that the representatives who have gone to England will 
apprise the Parliamentary Committee of this fact and try to modify the Bill. 


The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, : ro a J wy ac ty nts the introduction of a “ Daxuar, 
ndian Reform Scheme in Parliament and its publi- sna July 1919. 

The Indian Reform Bill. cation by the Government of India and monderd. i ‘ 

upon the diverse opinions of Anglo-Indian and Indian journals, writes :—There 

is no doubt that the criticisms of the Anglo-{ndian papers are inclined to exag- 

geration, and that they "p ar to be opposed to Indians’ increased powers and the 

extension of Reforms. ey think if this Bill becomes an Aet, the constitution 

of the Government of India will be irretrievably ruined. 


As a matter of fact, however, itis not the case. The Indian Government 
and the Secretary of State for India have greatly strengthened the hands of the 
Government. | 


In the first place according to this Act the Administration of India is divided 
into two parts :— 
(1) The Central Government. 
(2) The Provincial Government. 


Similarly all important improvement of departments such as the Army, Rail- 
ways, Foreign Relations, Finances and Income-tax, etc., are retained safe under 
its control. Of course, the Provincial Government is given some freedom so that 
it may render itself fit for further concessions. | 


Even the special powers that have been granted to the Local Governments 
are not beyond the control of the Central Government. 


On careful consideration the draft scheme of Reforms in its initial stage does 
not appear to be very satisfactory, but;this is the first, or, rather, the experimental 
stage. If the scheme works alright for a decade a Parliamentary Committee 
will review the situation and decide what further concessions can be granted. 
We should, therefore, advance steadily step by step removing as we proceed all 
obstacles in the way of progress. 


61. Referring to the news that the Calcutta Municipal Bill has been allowed Swanmucreax, - , 
ae: ss to lie over in deference to the views of many, 4, Taly 1819 
a ae Madras City Municipal including the Corporation of Calcutta, that it need 
a | not be passed now, as the scope of local self- 
government may be widened under the reforms to be introduced, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 4th July, remarks:—But what has been the case here? The 
Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan moved that the passing of the Madras City Municipal 
Bill should be deferred for the reason quoted above and the Municipal Commis- 
sioners too echoed same view. What has been the result? The Bill has been 
passed and it will come.into force from November next. 


IV.—Native Srartes. 


62. The Andhrapairika, of the 3rd July, expresses its dissatisfaction with the See 
Reforms in the Native Stet answer given on behalf of Mr. Montagu in the © sra Jaly i919. 
Sm ne NENG Shaves. Parliament regarding the question of introduction 
of reforms in the Native States and says :—Self-government must be set on foot 
now in the Native States as in British India. Arbitrary Government cannot 
continue in the Native States while the British territory enjoys self-government. 
There is no doubt that the people in the Native States cherish a great desire for 
self-government. If due reforms are not introduced in the Native States soon, 
agitation may prevail there also. It is regrettable that this problem is not solved 
by the Montford scheme. The rulers of Native States will do well to introduce 
reforms before unrest prevails. If, in the future Federated States of India, the Native 
States do not occupy a suitable position, reconstruction cannot become complete. 


Loxoraxanl, 


30th June 1919. 
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V.—PRosPECTS OF THE Crops AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


63. Observing that, as a result of the increasing famine, thousands of people 
are suffering great hardships in different 
| of India having neither food nor clothing, the 
Lokopakari, of the 30th June, remarks :—We are. not aware of the fate of the poor . 
ople, who die on account of starvation in several portions of the country. 
em to the failure of rains last winter, the foodstuffs ape in India are 
insufficient for the people. While so, the foodstuffs of India are going out to 
foreign countries in enormous quantities. The Government should, at once, 
prohibit the export of foodstuffs and make arrangements for importing the food- 
stuffs required for. India. If this is not done, famine will increase in the coun 


and lead to diseases and other troubles. The Government should therefore be on 
the alert and do the needful. 


Famine. 


ERRATA, 


Report No. 23. 


Page 867, line 32, for ‘ gratitude of’ read ‘ gratitude for ’. 
- 4, 869 ,, 1, for ‘methods’ read ‘method ’. 
» 870 ,, 15, for ‘on’ read ‘in’. 
,, 876 ,, 58, for ‘ reproduce’ read ‘ reproduces’. 
», 878, paragraph 46, line 9, for ‘to’ read ‘in’. 
5, 879, line 26, for ‘in India’ read ‘ for India’. 
5, 984, paragraph 5], line 9, for ‘ Justice’ read ‘ justice ’. 
», 9886, line 11, for ‘surrenders’ read ‘ surrendered ’. 


Report No. 24. 


Page 912, line 3, for ‘ rulers’’ read ‘ rulers’. 
» 920 ,, 1, for ‘Secret Police Act’ read ‘ Secret Police act’. 
», 921 ,, 14, for ‘Is’ read ‘ If’. 
»» 924, paragraph 44, line 34, for ‘reverse’ read § revere’. 
» 924 Me, 45 ,, 3, for ‘goods. While’ read ‘ goods, while’. 


’ 


{ Issued, the 16th July 1919.) 
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REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON ' 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS | 


for the Week ending 19th July 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
‘to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Conference - ea e° oe 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[II.—Homer- ADMINISTRATION. _ 
(5) Courts. 


1. The Hindu, of the 17th July, writes:—‘ The merry tale of Martial Law 

sal , sentences is yet unfinished, the latest victim being 

. ni for sedition in the Y ja Govardhana Das who is familiar to the public 
unjab. 
124-A and Rule 26 of the Defence of India Consolidation Rules and sentenced to 
three years’ rigorous imprisonment on each count, the sentences to run con- 
currently. The offence for which Mr. Govardhana Das has had to pay this 
frightful penalty is that he contributed articles on the 23rd April to the Bombay 
Chronicle and the Leader on the disturbances in the Punjab, for publishing 
statements which were false and likely to cause fear and alarm to the public and 
for circulating rumours which were likely to promote feelings of enmity and 
hatred between British and Indian subjects of His Majesty. We must wait for 


fuller particulars regarding the judgment before we can deal with the case, but 


we must say that Mr. Govardhana Das did a great public service in acquainting 
other parts of India with the facts of the situation as he knew them, and helped 
in the formation of public opinion throughout India about the fearful and awe- 
inspiring tragedies enacted in the Punjab during those dark days.” 


(&) General. 


2. The following appears in the gee! Review - the we — 9th 

ae July :—‘ Some of the speakers at the’ conference 
heat, Mem shinated to the Board being asked to interpret the 
actions of the Government, and at their instance His Excellency agreed to delete 
it from the purview of the Publicity Board. _We must, in all frankness, point out 
if the Board should refrain from educating public opinion on official measures, it 
will not have very much left to do. Under the peculiar circumstances now 
existing, we want more than anything else an organisation which will correctly 
interpret the intentions of the Government to the people. It wus a shortsighted 
view which the speakers took about the matter, and Lord Willingdon ought not to 
have accepted it. As at present proposed, the Publicity Board will confine its 


activities to the dissemination of accurate information regarding public evénts: 


and the dissemination of facts which the technical departments desire to commu- 
nicate to the public. If there be people who are bent upon suspecting the bond 
fides of the Board, it will not be difficult*for them to misread the information 
which the Board may supply regarding public events.” 


3. The Hindu, of the 16th July, observes nearly seven weeks have elapsed . 


ee ee since the announcement in Parliament by Mr. 
Bb. Sevsnmant, nenky into Montagu regarding the appointment of a Com- 
See ae ae + ae mission to inquire into the causes and progress of 
the Punjab troubles in April last. An investigation of the kind to be really 
useful and efficient should be conducted within a reasonable time, before the 
knowledge of the incidents fades from the memory of possible witnesses and when 
evidence of a reliable kind can be secured. . . We would urge the committee 
to send for all the judgments, with their records, and scrutinise them in order 
to judge for itself whether the punishments correspond to the alleged offences and 
whether the procedure followed has been proper and regular. The fact that the 
Lieutenant-Governor und the Viceroy have had to exercise their prerogative of 
mercy in a number of cases is abundant proof of the severe character of the 
punishments awarded, and even a cursory examination of cases by the committee 
should be sufficient to enable it to point to several other instances of injustice.” 


Hrupv, 
Madras, 
17th July 1919. 
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SwaDeEsAMITERas, 


Madras, 
10th July 1919. 


DesaBHAETAN, 


Madras, 
12th July 1919. 
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VERNACULAR PAPE. 


I.—Foreien Potitics. 


4. The Desabhakian, of the 9th July, expresses its regret at the statement, 
The Indians in South Afri in: the House of Commons, of Colonel Amery, the 

@ Andians mm Poum ain Under Secretary for the Colonies, that the British 
Government would not interfere with the Bill now before the South African 
Parliament, which in effect deprives the Indian merchants of their privileges, and 
that the Governor-General of South Africa would bestow proper attention on the 
matter, and invites the attention of Colonel Amery to the letter addressed by 
Mr. Gandhi to the Press on this subject. 


Remarking that the Union Government and the Committee appointed to 
Pa ea © inquire into the grievances of the Indians in South 
a. Se oe wrongly interpreted the agreement 
come to between General Smutts and Mr. Gandhi a few years back and have 
arranged to revive an Act of 1885 by means of a new enactment with the object 
of making South Africa an exclusive property ofj the Europeans, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 12th July, observes:—If hereafter the Indians cannot acquire 
landed property, and no new trading licences will be given to them, what will be 
their fate in the Colony? If the landed property of those who now own it 
happen to leave their hands and if those who are now trading happen to close 
their business, the rights which the Indians have at present will all cease to exist 
and they will have no other course left except that of leading the life of coolies. 
Is this the result of Mr. Burton, the representative of South Africa, having, in 
reply to Lord Sinha, stated in the Imperial Conference that the grievances of the 
Indians in South Africa will be considered with sympathy ? Is this the result of 
Mr. Montagu having referred to the hardships of the Indians in South Africa 
several times and urged that they should be removed? Is this the result of the 
resolution passed in the Imperial Conference to the effect that the people in the 
Colonies should treat one another with equality ? The British Indian Association 
having wired to the Prime Minister, Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha and others, and 
some resolufions having been passed at a public meeting held in Johannesburg 
are sufficient evidence to prove that the Indians in South Africa are provoked. 
The public meetings in the Gokhale Hall and other places clearly show that the 
people of India are, as on a previous occasion, prepared to help their brethren in 
South Africa. As the feeling, that the Government of South Africa have come 


_ forward to enact such a law solely on account of racial prejudice, will grow 


strong among the Indians and cause *provocation and heart-burning in them, we 
trust that our Viceroy, who is bound to maintain the glory and prestige of the 
Indians, will, like Lord Hardinge who interfered on a previous occasion and had 


justice meted out, apprise the Imperial Government of the attitude of the Indians 
and prevent the enactment of the law in question. 3 


5. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 10th J uly, complains of the 


gree hardships caused to the Indians in the Malay States 
7 ” sa vais — ae ae mostly labourers, by the high wf i of 
articles prevailing there and the gradual reduction of the rupee value of the 
current coin in the States from Rs. 175, for every 100 coins, which was the pre- 
war rate, to Rs. 135 per 100 coins now. He points out that this reduction in the 
rate of exchange affects the Indians seriously in the matter of the amounts |sent 
by them by money order to their families in India. . : 


6. Remarking that, though the Chinese were for a long time consuming 
China and the opium trade. | PUM largely, just as the westerns are infatuated 
with drink, the new Government in China put @ 

stop to the opium trade altogether and framed a ‘law imposing severe punishments 
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upon those dealing in or consuming opium, the Desabhakian, of the 12th July, 
observes :—When the import of opium into China was stopped in April 1917, it 
was found that 1,200 cases of opium were in stock with the saaliiaite there. 
After mature consideration, the Chinese Government decided to burn these cases, 
and this was done under the strict supervision of their officials, ‘his action of 
the Chinese Government, taken in the interests of the Chinese and entailing an 
enormous loss of income to tlie Government is praiseworthy indeed. The British 


Government abolished slave trade some centuries back. But they did not incur . 


any heavy pecuniary loss on account of it, while the Chinese Government were 
prepared to lose crores of money. Just as this Government did away with opium 
attaching a greater importance to the interests of their subjects, our Government 
too should come forward to do away with drink. All the westerns, who profess 
to be civilised, should follow the example of China. 


7. Referring to a resolution passed at a public meeting recently held in 
Madras condemning the secret proceedings of the 
Ceylon Government in connexion with the enact- 
ment of certain laws relating to the labourers proceeding to Ceylon, the Desa- 
bhaktan, of the 14th July, observes :—We trust that the authorities will note this. 
We would also wish to allude to the details of the Conference of the representatives 
of the Ceylon Government with the Madras Government at Ootacamund in this 
connexion, not having been published as yet. Itis not known why the authori- 
ties are delaying the publication of these details. 


8. The Lokopakari, of, the 14th July, writes:—Some English papers say that 
by the Peace Treaty which the Allies have entered 
into now with Germany, permanent peace cannot 
be secured:in the world and that the terms of the peace will lead to several wars 
breaking out. Certain others opine that, on account of the stringency of the peace 
terms, Germany cannot rise for one generation and that the German nation will 
disappear altogether. 


9. The Vaisyamitran, of the 9th June, reproduces in Tamil an article from 
aiidihian ter thes Maakaados the Modern Review detailing the hardships suffered 
ee en by the Indians in the British Colonies like South 
Africa and the Fiji Islands and specially the difficulty experienced by the Indians 
in obtaining justice in the Colonial Courts, on account of their evidence being 
discredited and no facilities being afforded for their presenting their case correctly 
and also the disparaging manner in which the best of Indians are treated there. 
The Vaisyamitran, of the 23rd June, refers to the new law about to be passed 
in South Africa, depriving the Asiatics of the right in the future of holding 
property or trading in the Colony, and quoting some of the remarks made in the 
Colonial Parliaments during the discussion about this law, observes:—The 
introduction of this law and these remarks clearly show that the’ whites of South 
Africa are jealous of the Indian settlers there pate want to drive the latter out of 
the Colony. As South Africa is a self-governing colony, the whites there are able 
to do as they like. Ifthe words that India isa part of the Empire and the fact 
that she has acquired a status in that Empire are true, the colonies will not dare 
to treat in this manner another country comprised in the Empire. It is not 
known what the Secretary of State for India intends doing in this matter. Unless 
the Indians acquire the right of self-determination and swaraj, they cannot 
compete with other countries, remove their difficulties and make laws conducive 
to the welfare of the country. The Indians can no longer afford to be slaves. 


10. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 5th July, writes:—The Allies are contem- 
The trial of the Ka; plating the trial of the Kaiser by establishing a 
eee oe eee Court of High Commission consisting of five 
Judges. The Allies’ action in this respect is analogous to beating a dead snake. 
the Kaiser held the foremost rank among the emperors of the world. His 
Present condition is such that to send him to the gallows is to render him a 
service. Itis not proper therefore to attempt to try him and send him to the 
gallows. There is not the remotest chance of his coming into power again. 
Those who have tasted the sweets of republican government would never submit 
to monarchical rule again. If the Allies should be indifferent, the Kaiser ‘will be 


Labourers in Ceylon. 


The future of Germany. 


DsaBwaktan, 


Madras, 
14th July 1919. 


LoxroraxkaRi, . 
Madras. 
14th July 1919. 


VAIsYaMITBAN, 
Karaikkudi, 
9th June 1919. 


VaISYsMITRaN, 
Karaikkudi, 
‘23rd June 1919. 


Sa: Pap 
ABHYoDAYA, 
Mysore, 
Sth July 1919. 
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a non-entity. If they try to fordo him, popular sympathy will be aroused, and 
Germany might attempt to restore him to absolute power. That 1s in accordance 
with human nature in general. The Allies, without understanding this, are 
thinking of revenge. That would be a great mistake. If the Kaiser should be 
granted a pension and the freedom to go and |stay wherever he likes, his fangs 
will have been removed. 


‘joe The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 7th July, after dwelling on the philosophy of 

aropaTA, : “et ; : 

Myeore, resignation and the importance of honourable conduct on the part of Germany in 

7th July 1919. fulfilling the terms of the peace treaty in order to efface the degradation into which 
she has fallen, proceeds to observe :—Though a the Germans have still 
the requisite capacity, by virtue of their extraordinary knowledge of science, to 
be the protectors of the world. If they conduct themselves righteously, they may 
attain the greatness which would give them supreme sovereignty in Kurope 
unasked and by universal consent. If, on the other hand, they allow themselves 
to be blinded by the passion and act under the impulse of sensual greed and 
hatred, these things would never be possible. 

Tn another article the same paper dwelling on the penalty which German 
has now to pay to atone for her past wickedness proceeds to observe :—God is 
meting out His punishment to Germany through the Allies. If the Allies should 
refuse to allow themselves to be elated by their success or to think that the 
success is due wholly to their prowess, and if at the same time they adhere to the 
path of righteousness, the victory which is now theirs will be productive of far. 
richer results. The Kaiser had at one time thought of exacting a heavy 
indemnity from the Allies. Man proposes, but God disposes. ‘There can be no 
better proof of this adage than the result of the present war. 


sieseame ~*~ abei 11. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 11th July, in giving a brief history of the 
11th July 1919. rise and the sudden fall of Germany in the great 
q The ee and fall of the [European war, observes :—Such is the case with each 

a and every oppressive and arrogant kingdom. A 

lesson should be taken to heart from the condition of Germany. {* God loveth not 


a tyrant.” 
II.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 
oes San 12. While appreciating the action of Lord Willingdon in having: appointed 
12th July.1919. Died Tolan. three Indians as District Judges, in addition to the 


four posts thrown open to the Indians in the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, a correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the 12th July, expresses 

_ its regret at Mr. Venugopal Chettiyar, I.C.S., a senior District Judge, not having 
been given a seatin the High Court even in the time of this Governor and adds :— 
There are now eight Indians as District Judges and it is really a matter for 
satisfaction that a third of the total number are Indians. We hope the time will 
come when all these eight Judges will be appointed permanently. 


ror 13. The Jartdah-t-Rozgar, of the 10th July, referring to the appointment of 
LOth Juiy 1919. The Small Cause Court. Mr. Paul Appaswami and Doctor Krishnan as the 


| Second and Third Judges, respectively, of the Small 
Cause Court, remarks :—On this occasion the Government has again overlooked 


Mussalmans. There are many Muslim Barristers and Vakils in Madras. It 


would have been ty 4 fair if they had been appointed. We hope the Government 
will, in future, take Mussalman claims into consideration. 


| (d) Education. 
Ate Dasvinas, 14. The Adi Dravidan, of the 5th July, expresses its dissatisfaction at G.O 
5th July 1919. The lie aie of the No. 329, dated the 17th March 1919, in which the 


PR Government refer to the avérsion that exists for 

ress admitting Panchamas into schools and, pointing to 
the conduct of Rev. R..J. Anderson of the Christian College in 1837 in not 
heeding the complaint of the higher classes regarding his having admitted two 
Panchama boys in his school and’ that of the Principal of Wesley College, who is 


\ 
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reported to have adopted the same bold attitude in 1852 and referring also to the 
recent action of the Mysore Government in having declined to render any 
pecuniary aid to a new school started solely for the higher classes, on account of 
Panchamas having been admitted in an existing school, observes :—Cannot our 
Government take a lesson at least from the Mysore Government? Why cannot 
the former confer on the Panchamas all the concessions that they are having in 
the above Native State? Who isresponsible for not carrying out, the specific 
instruction of the Court of Directors of the East India Company in 1854, subse- 
quently confirmed by the Secretary of State in 18638, that admission should not 
be refused to Panchamas in Government schools and Colleges merely on the 
ground of caste: Numerous are the Panchamas that have, on account of this 
injustice, lost the opportunity of having education? Will the officials, who 
ignored the despatches of even the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
and the Secretary of State, care for the order issued by the Madras Government ? 


The Upadhyayabodhini, for May, has an article on ‘the education of Urapurarasopusmr, 


Panchama boys’ containing sentiments similar to 
those that were expressed in the extract from the 
May number of the Prarambhavidya reported on pages 863-864 of the weekly 
report. . . 
15. The Dravidan, of the 9th July, considers it undesirable that there should 
be not even one non-Brahman on the School-leaving 
The School Leaving Certificate (Certificate Board and, remarking that the education 
Board: of the non-Brahmans can never improve as long as 
the Brahmans predominate in the Educational Department, prays that the Govern- 
ment will hereafter at least secure seats for the non-Brahmans on this Board, 
which sits fur three years, without leaving it to be monopolised by the 
Brahmans. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 5th July, observes that the fact that only 
The School Final Examination about 12 per cent of the candidates are successful 
e veh ae ee in the School-Final Examination despite the best 
endeavours of the pupils as well as teachers who are very industrious as a rule, and 
the manner in which the examiners set their questions far above the standard or 
giving importance only to insignificant details, go to show that the examiners 
are quite unfitted for the duties entrusted to them and are altogether ignorant of 
the standard of attainments which one may reasonably expect in the School-Final 
candidates. 


The Kantkeerava, of the 8th July, likewise complains of the rigour of the 
School-Final Examination and observes that the system of averages for deciding 
the results operates as a great hardship and that it behoves the parents to get the 
system reformed by urging their grievances in this respect without delay on the 
attention of His Excellency the Governor who is sure to consider the matter. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 14th July, publishes in Tamil a summary of 

the proceedings of a public meeting held at Madras 

toe Rove School Leave on the 12th idem to consider about the low per- 

Sie acntnnmmmmes centage of those who have been declared eligible in 
the recent Secondary School-Leaving Certificate Examination. | 


16. Referring to a statement made by Mr. Neill Maclean in the British 
Baucation in India Parliament to the effect that the officials who were 

aie amc for a long time conducting the administration are 
responsible for the present condition of the Indians and for their lack of education, 
the Desabhakian, of the 9th July, observes :—These rare words were not uttered by 
an Indian extremist nor by one belonging to the anarchist party, but by one who 
1s a member of the British Parliament and a leader of the Labour Party, during 
the second reading of the Indian Reforms Bill. We request every Britisher to 
ponder over this statement. Some in England and India are saying that India is 
not in a condition to get a form of government responsible to the people. The 
Sydenham party are frequently asserting that education has not spread extensively 
in India and that she is not therefore fit for Home Rule. The members of this 


Education of Panchama boys. 


party, without ascertaining the truth, are issuing certain pamphlets with the — 


object of creating in the Britishers a contempt for India. ‘These pamphlets also 
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deal with the education of the Indians. Will the Sydenham party and other 
enemies of India now at least pay heed to the words of Mr. Neill Maclean? We 
have many a time pointed out that the authorities themselves are responsible for 
education not spreading in India. Though the Government had sufficient 
facilities for imparting education to all people in this country, they did not make 
use of them. The late Mr. G@. K. Gokhale introduced in vain several bills in the 
Imperial Legislative Council to make elementary education free’ and compulsory, 


It is by his efforts that education came under the control of a separate department — 


in the Government of India. Though a member has been appeinted solely for 
education, it is a fact accepted ‘by wise men that no great benefits have been 
derived therefrom. We do not understand clearly the connotation given by 
the westerns to the word ‘education’! Is it their idea that only those who havea 
good knowledge of English are wise men? Or are even those who are proficient 
in the vernaculars considered to be such ? Whatever it may be, there 1s difference 
between our meaning of the expression wise men and the meaning given to it by 
the westerns. The knowledge of the westerns stops with that acquired from 
books, whereas our knowledge greatly relates to natural phenomena. We take 
pleasure in natural things while the westerns please themselves with artificial 
ones. ‘This too is one of the many differences between ourselves and the westerns. 
It is not the practice of the Indians to consider a person to.be lacking knowledge 
merely because of his inability to read and write. Generally, a farmer might 
have derived much knowledge in agriculture and industries. But he may not be 
able to read. How can he be said to be lacking wisdom? Wisdom does not stop 
with a knowledge of the books. In India we mostly come across wise men who 
have not read books. We would say that education is widely spread in India, 
but admit at the same time that western education has not spread here, and for 
this the Government themselves are responsible. They hesitate to spend money 
on education, while they incur large expenditure on the military and other items 
unnecessary for India. Mr. Maclean has clearly pointed out these facts in his 
speech and we request the Government of India to pay heed to his observations. 


17. The Mahavikatadutan, of the 12th July, thinks that education inculcating 
merely the 3 k’s will not help people in making a 
living and says:—This view has spread in many 
) countries alter the war, and attempts are being made 
even in England to improve commercial education and confer degrees therein. 
When education is being improved in several directions in England itself, which 
is-already. sufficiently advanced in this matter, what use can there. be by the 
education now given to the people here, only 5 per cent of whom are literate ? 
Though it is not necessary to introduce lions Po y B.A. and M.A. classes in the 
University here, instruction in weaving, carpentry and such other small industries 
as 1s guitable to each locality should be given in the village schools. Even the 


‘The need for industrial 
edugation. 


_ girls in these schools should be taught to-prepare caps, bunyans, etc., instead of 


being given only theoretical instruction in tailoring. The instruction imparted 
in these schools should be such as to enable the students to make a living. All 
the past glory of India was due only to her industries and trade, and these have 
been ruined gradually by the import of manufactured goods from the west, with 
the result that we have to depend upon the westerns for everything at present. 
Unless the Government start from the very beginning now and extend a helping 
hand, the condition of this country cannot improve. 


18. The Andhraprakasika, of the 12th July, refers to the ismall percentage 


a ‘inh ‘ee f passes in the last Intermediate Examinati 
is Satmedicks _ orp termediate Examination, and 
Tee ee remarks that this horrible evil exists nowhere else 
than in the Madras University, which is showing the love of a stepmother. 


19. Referring to the wena 2 8. Certificates Board newly appointed, the 
“poke fi eee raprakastka, of the 12th July, says:—In all 
School Leaving Gertiicates.” °Partments of the Government and especially in 

e Educational Department, ninety per cent of the 
appointments are in the hands of Brahmans. In the School-Leaving Certificates 
Board also, the same policy las been followed. This is the best means of treading 


the non-Brahmans under foot. Why is it that not even one representative of the 
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non-Brahmans‘is to be found on the Board? ‘Weare glad that; in constituting the 
Board, the Muhammadans have not been forgotten. re the non-Brahmans are 
unfortunate. It is the mistake of the non-Brahmans and not that of the Govern- 
ment. If, like the Home Rulers, they also cause riots, they also will be remembered 
by the Government in regard:to every important matter. | 


90. The Upadhyayabodhini for June has the following :—Since April last the er -~ —~pem 


pay of the elementary schoolmasters has been 
; raised to Rs 12 and that of mistresses to Rs..13 per 
month. We cannot think that with this the teachers’ troubles are over. At the 
rate of Rs. 12 per month, a day’s remuneration does not amount even to As. 6-6. 
In these famine days any coolie can easily earn 6 or 8 annas per day. In 
the matter of earning mouey the schoolmasters are worse than coolies. 


Schoolmasters’ pay. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


21. Remarking that Lord Willingdon has been declaring, ever since he took 

ca. - charge of his post, that his main object is to secure 

The condition of local self- jy otual confidence and co-operation between the 
government. Government and the people, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 10th July, writes:—When he says that the Government should have confi- 
dence in and should co-operato with the public, we need not lay stress on the 
necessity and importance of confidence being placed in those conducting business 
as the representatives of the people. Still the bureaucrats, who have been 
conducting the administration till now on behalf of the Government, cannot be 
said to have had this attitude. We have often referred to many of them having 
treated our leaders with scant regard and courtesy and the events that have led to 
the chairman of the Erode Municipality resigning his seat recently may be quoted 
as an instance in point. The details connected with this incident are briefly that 
a Hindu and a Muhammadan competed for a seat in that council, that, on the 
date of the election at which the Chairman and four councillors were present, 
nine votes were kept by as invalid and the remaining votes counted, that, on a 
second scrutiny of the invalid votes, one was deemed valid which counted in 
favour of the Hindu and that, as at this stage both the candidates were found to 
have secured an equal number of votes, a lot was cast and the Hindu declared 
elected. All these facts are recorded in the proceedings of the election and signed 
by the four councillors present. So there is no room to say that any mistake has 
been committed during the election. Still an objection petition was presented to 


the Collector by the Muhammadan candidate and the former has, on a report of — 


the Deputy Collector to whom the petition was referred, cancelled the election of 
the Hindu and declared the Muhammadan candidate to have been duly elected. 
The Collector bases his order on two grounds, namely, that the ballot-box was 
opened on the very evening of the date of election and not on the next day as 
laid down in the rules concerned and.that, after once declaring nine votes to be 


invalid, one of them was subsequently considered valid and added to the votes of 


the Hindu, which was unfair. We think that the conclusion of the Collector is 
entirely wrong regarding both the points. It has been respmae “3 at Erode to 
-_ the ballot-box on the very date of the election and the candidates present at 


is election did not raise any objection to the opening of the box. Further, if . 


the counting of the votes on that day was a mistake according to the Act, the 
Collector should have declared the election itself invalid and ordered a re-election. 
Instead of this, how can the law permit the election of the Hindu being declared 
imvalid and the Muhammadan being declared elected on the very votes in the 
box which was wrongly opened ? Bo mot much weight can be attached to the 
first objection of the Collector and even his second objection cannot hold water. 
The counting and classification of votes were done by the Chairman and all the 
councillors present to the best of their knowledge and the Chairman only did his 
duty in scrutinising again the votes that were set apart as invalid and, if he 
considered one of them to be valid, there was nothing wrong about it. Even the 
Collector has stated in his first order that this vote is valid. He, however, takes 
exception to a vote, once declared invalid, being deemed valid again and says 
that the two councillors inguired support his view. But the records seem to 
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Helio the statement of the Collector. “Thus it will be seen that both the objections 


raised by the Collector fall to the ground. Even in the conduct of the election, 
the Chairman has committed no mistakes. And yet the Collector has presumed 
that the Chairman acted unjustly and has given a warning that the officers 
counting votes should conduct themselves fairly and accordi ; to law, without. 
even calling for an explanation from the Chairman. It is really unfair that the 
Collector should have thus found fault with a Chairman, who is esteemed both by 
the Government and the public. It is a matter for regret that, while advising 
others to conduct themselves according to law, the Collector should have forgotten 
it himself; for he issued his first order without giving any notice to the opposite 
side, which he should have done. It is really regrettable that an appeal made 
by the Hindu candidate to the Government has elicited the reply that they 
cannot interfere. It will pain every one that the Chairman has had to resign his 
seat to preserve his own self-respect under these circumstances. 


(k) General. 


22. Deploring the sight of many rich men in this country keeping quiet, 
, ie ele allowing all the industries to pass into the hands of 
fureigners, the Sourashtra, of the Ist July, says :— 
| There need be no doubt whatever about the posssi- 
bility of manufacturing in India all the goods that we now import from foreign 
countries. The very existence in this country of all materials required for indus- 
trial purposes is sufficient testimony that industries were once thriving here. 
If these industries are not under the control of the Indians now, it is because the 
present Government do not render any assistance to the labourers and all indus- 
tries are under the control of the rulers and the people of their country. Even 
foodstuffs have now passed into their hands. How can the Indians improve 
industrially under.these circumstances? We may refer in this connexion to the 
Dyes Controlling Committee under the -presidency of Mr. Marsden, which has 
come into existence apparently to regulate the distribution of the imported dyes 
among the merchants here. We learn that the distribution of dyes by this 
Committee is not done properly. Before permitting any one -to have dyes, the 
Committee would do well to inquire as to whether the applicants are really 
engaged in the dyeing trade. It was pointed out at a recent protest meeting 
held at Madura that, in distributing dyes, preference should be given to small 
dyers. We hope Mr. Marsden will bestow proper thought on this subject and 
a an Inspector to inquire whether the applicants for dyes are bond fide 
yers. | ) 


23. In a leader under this heading commenting on the budget speech of 
* is me Mr. Montagu in Parliament, the Vaisyamitran, of 
of, ian uring = Worls «°F the 9th June, says:—It has become usual for the 
iti words of the bureaucrats to prevail without any 
chance of controvention and for things being done as they like. It is only after 
the Reforms are introduced in accordance with the wishes of the Indians that the 
British Parliament will come.to have a correct idea of the true condition of the 
Indians. Until then, the Parliament will continue to approve of any proposal 
brought by the bureaucrats. In the course of his speech, Mr. Montagu has 
yeferred to the degraded condition of the Indians in South Africa. But what is 
the remedy for it? Who are responsible for the hardships suffered by the 
Indians, until the authorities come to an arrangement with the Union Government 
on this question? Mr. Montagu attributes the situation in India to the want of 
rain, the enrolment of many agriculturists in the army and the spread of the 
influenza epidemic. We'do not agree with him here. 1 should note that the 
main cause of it is the export of the surplus rice available in Burma to forei 
countries and want of shipping and railway facilities here. Mr. Montagu defends 
the Rowlatt Law and says that it will be applied only toseditionists. First of all 
how to identify these seditionists, and how to apply this law to them later and 
punish them conscientiously without trial? It is relying only upon the words of 
the Secret Police drawing petty salaries that the executive officials take action as 
stated above, Perhaps Mr. Montagu has forgotten that in many cases the suspi 


suspie. 
cion of the Secret Police has subsequently been proved to be unfounded. He 
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~rould have done well to have offered an explanation for this too. He adds ‘that, 
3fthe Act should be applied by mistake, there are the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, the Government, and the Parliamentary Committees through whom the 
Indians can obtain redress. When the questions frequently put by the members 
 _ of the Legislative Councils for information about the offences committed by the 
numerous ‘persons punished under the Defence of India Act have not elicited 
proper replies, there is no guarantee for the public that, when one or two persons 
respected by them happen to fall victims to this law, redress can be obtained 
through the Parliamentary Committees and questions in the Legislative Councils. 
But it is clear from the explanation of Mr. Montagu that this law will not be in use 
permanently. ‘The public are fully aware of the nature of the promises made by 
the bureaucrats. The statement of Mr Montagu about the Commission of Inquiry 
regarding the disturbances in the Punjab shows that it is intended only to remove 
the blame cast upon the British troops and responsible officials in connexion with 
these disturbances and not to find out their cause and to secure a remedy for the 
innocent people that have fallen a prey to bombs during the trouble.: It does not 
again indicate that those who have been sentenced to death or to such other 
excessive punishments ought to have relief. The members elected by the people 
_are not going to be on this commission. They are to be chosen at the discretion 
of the authorities and so this commission will only entail expenditure of money 
like other commissions and will not satisfy the Indian people. 


24. Referring to the news that the authorities intend issuing nickel coins Hnrmv Neus, 

even for quarter of a rupee and half a rupee, the oth Jaly 2910. 
Hindu Nesan, of the 9th July, remarks that the 
larger the number of small coins, the greater will be the convenience of the 


poor. 

Observing that this proposal is said'to be due to the greater demand that Dzssmsxem, 
exists for pecs coins in the country, the Desabhaktian, of the 9th July, does not oun July 1019. 
think that the people will approve of the proposal to use nickel for making 
valuable coins and suggests that the Government should, before giving effect to 
their proposal, ascertain the opinion of the public. 


New nickel coins. 


25. Adverting to a statement of Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons that 

.., he has not come to any conclusion regarding the oth July 1819. 

aan reforms and the Civil y+oeommendation of the Government of India that, | 
er | if the members of the Indian Civil Service find 
their position hard after the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms are introduced, they 
can apply to the Government of India to be granted pension commensurate with 
their service, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th July, says:—We do not see how we can 
admire the wisdom of the present members of the Government of India. They 
are making new proposals every day. We donot understand how the prestige 
of the officials of the Indian Civil Service will be curtailed by the Montaga- 
Chelmsford scheme of reforms. The recommendation of the Government of 
India shows that these officials attach a greater importance to their prestige than 

‘to other things and yet these are said to be the representatives of the masses ! 


26. Remarking that none can help regretting the replies given by the Bombay Dssarmaxvan, 
The Tilak-Chirol case Government to the questions asked about the help ot July 1919. 
; rendered by that Government to Sir Valentine 
‘Chirol in this case, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th July, says:—The Bombay Govern- 
ment were not summoned even as a witness in this case and as such we ask why 
‘they sbould incur an expenditure from public funds. It is stated that they 
rendered assistance to Sir Valentine Chirol only on the approval of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State. Why did the Government of India, who were 
‘willing to help Sir Valentine Chirol, refuse to give the document asked for by 
-Tilak? It is a mistake for the Government to interfere in the case of a private 
pay and we wil] assert that it is a very great mistake on their part to have 
helped one party and declined to give any help to another. It is deed a matter 
jor regret that this thing should have happened at a time when Lord Willingdon, 
a is merely saying that he should co-operate with the people, was the Governor 
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_ (The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th July, reports the Mahratla to have said 
he Tilak-Chirol with reference to the reply of the Bombay Govern-- 
i fee ee th ment that Mr. Montgomarie. was placed on. 
deputation in connexion with the Tilak-Chirol case:—The practice in the: 
appeals in the Privy Council had been to ask a lawyer to watch the cases on 
behalf of the Government. It has been found out that the Bomba Government 
sent Mr. Montgomarie at the expense of the people to help Sir Valentine Chirol. 
The question arises if it is fair on the part of the Government to help the foe of 
Mr. Tilak in a private case. The Indian press and public object to this. : 
27. Referring to the constitution of this Committee, the Dravidan, of the 9th 
ue July, welcomes the choice of Lord Selbourne as its. 
The Parliamentary Committee President and adds:—He is a nobleman of high 
a slectennseerelilll views and will conduct the work of the Committee 
impartially. It was he that protested against the gagging of Doctor Nayar in. 


England and pointed out that he should not be classed with Tilak and others. | 
Lord Sydenham, favourable to us, and Sir John Rees, unfavorable to us, are both’ 


on this Committee. We expect much sympathy only from the House of Lords. 

Adverting to the remark of Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons that there’ 
was no one better fitted to give evidence before the Committee about India than 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who is now in England, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th July,. 
says:-——We are very sorry that Mr. Montagu has disposed of the (capacity of 
Sir Michael so briefly!!! How fortunate has Sir Michael been in having an 
opportunity to give evidence about India ? 


28. Referring to a telegram of the Associated Press that an —s ex peri- 
= — enced and capable officer will succeed Sir Sankaran- 
The successor of Sir Sankaran Nayar in the Imperial Executive Council, the 


Nayar. Hindu Nesan, of the 10th July, observes :—As it is 
stated that the successor of Sir Sankaran Nayar will be entrusted with the depart-- 
ments of Revenue and Agriculture, we have to conjecture whether the choice may 


fall on Sir Visveswarayya. As the administrative capacity of this gentleman has. 


been clearly demonstrated in Mysore, his nomination will give immense satisfaction 
to the people. | 


29. The Desabhakian, of the 10th July, writes:—Lord Willingdon has often 
ae been expressing, ever since he took his seat as the 

pre. + eee Governor of this Presidency, that he should have: 
the sympathy and co-operation of the people and it looks as if he is very eager to 
confer great benefits upon the people under his care. We appreciate his sincere 
wishes and are grateful to him for it. But his words do not seem to be translated. 
into action. He stated in the recent Publicity Board Conference that the popular. 
leaders always suspected the Government and wanted the leaders to give up this. 
habit and confide in the Government. Still he should note that the actions of his. 
Government are not such as to give effect to his wishes. The first action taken. 
by Lord Willingdon after he took charge of his Governorship here was to aim an 
arrow on the papers voicing forth the opinion of the public. If he really wishes. 
that the popular leaders should have a great confidence in the policy of his Gov- 
ernment, he should first cancel the securities taken from the papers conducted by 


those leaders. He said that he had a consultation with the editors of papers, which : 
he hoped would prove beneficial to both the parties. Can he not evince his confi- — 


dence at least hereafter? He should note that the Indians attach a greater value 
to action than to empty words. As regards the visit of a deputation from the: 


Ceylon Government to Ootacamund to confer with the Local Government on’ 
certain new laws passed by the Colonial Government regarding the Indian coolies- 


in the Ceyldn plantations, no details are known except the arrival and depar- 
ture of the deputation. Why should the details be it secret ? Wh ral 
not the Madras Government have chosen some representatives of the coolies 


proceeding to Ceylon, just as the Ceylon Government sent representatives of 
the planters, and consulted with them a ? We are really sutiataed eho 
Government did not realise the necessity of there being representatives for lakhs: 
of coolies, when a few planters had their representatives. If the Government’ 
behave like this in important matters affecting lakhs of persons, how can the- 
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nopular leaders co-operate with them and the public have confidence in them ? 
4 wish Lord Willingdon notes this point. | z 


A note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 25th June, expresses the same Kasau Baxonanr, 
25th June 1919. 


appreciation of Lord Willingdon as expressed by 
the Manorama oi the 26th idem, reported on page 
1050 of Report No. 27. | 


30. In writing on this subject, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th J uly, says :—It 

‘erat is known to all that, ever since the war began, 

The food situation. the prices of foodstuffs have been gradually going 
up in India, just as India has been undergoing a change for the last five years in 

litics and other matters ; 1t should be noted that there has been a change even 
‘n her economic condition. The poor are feeling the pinch of hunger and 
influenza and other diseases are trying to make an abode of India. If we spend 
some deep thought over the present condition of ‘Jndia, we are sure to shed tears 
of blood. The west can, on account of its victory, forget for the nonce its 
economic condition and feel a little happy ; but what is there to give pleasure to 
India? The Government have appointed some officials to relieve the distress 
caused to the people by the food situation. Many say that the people have not 
been benefited much by these officials and a representation to this effect was 
made by the people when Lord Willingdon was at Bellary recently. We would 
therefore point out that itis the duty of the Government to see that the work 
of the Director of Civil Supplies turns out to be useful to the people. 


Observing that both the poor and middle classes of people are dying on 
account of starvation resulting from the high prices 
of foodstuffs and that the condition of the catile too 
is miserable owing to inadequate supply of water and fodder, the Lokopakari, of 
the 14th July, remarks :—T hough our country has come to such a pitiable condi- 
tion, certain hard-hearted people say that famine conditions are not yet prevalent 
in India. Such a condition has never been witnessed before. The Government 
should come forward to remedy this deplorable situation. ‘They should organize 
famine relief works and appease the hunger of the poor people. Steps should be 
taken to feed gratis those who are unable to do any work. If such measures are 
not adopted by the authorities, people will have to suffer much. Setting aside 
the affliction caused to the people by famine, several epidemics are carrying them 
off in large numbers. The Government are bound to help the people who are 
destitute of support and they should at least hereafter attend to this without any 
neglect on their part. 


Remarking that one of the main evils that has resulted from: the war is 

famine throughout the world, the Desabhaktan, of 
. the 15th July, refers to the serious loss of life that 
resulted from the several famines that occurred in India from 1800 and pointing 
to a communiqué now issued by the Government suggesting ways for increasing 
the produce of food-grains in this Presidency, observes :—All that the Government 
wish is that the suffering of the people should be prevented by the stock of food- 
stuffs being increased, and we do not think their efforts will prove futile. The 


Lord Willingdon. 


The food situation. 


Food situation. 


Government Agricultural officer should publish, from time to time, the steps taken ~ 


by him on the objects of the Government in newspapers and by public announce- 
ment in the villages. No details have come out regarding the Publicity Board 
after the recent meeting held about it. We hope Lord Willingdon will note that 
its services are required now. 


31. The Desabhaktan, of the 1Uth July, refers to a. message received from 
London that Lord Pentland, who left this Presidency 

Lord Pentland. for good, has begun, soon after he reached 
England, to direct his evil efforts against India, and says:—Our readers are 


aware of the sarcastic manner in which Mr. Montagu referred to Lord Pentland’s 


administration during the discussion of the Indian Reforms Bill in Parliament. 
We learn that Lord Pentland was in the gallery at the time and unable to stand 
the hit, tried to get a seat on the Joint Committee to consider the reforms. Alas! 
He was disappointed. We need not say what harm would have befallen India, 
if he had perchance secured a seat on the committee. Should Lord Pentland not 
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content .with having ruined this Presidency, try to do injury to India even in 
England. 


82. Adverting to the humorous remark of the Pioneer of Allahabad that there- 
were very few members present in Parliament when 
Mr. Montagu spoke on the Indian reforms and that 
he wanted to make a grand speech ‘then, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th July, 
says:—We admit that the members of Parliament do not generally take an 
interest in Indian matters and that there are not many in that assembly to attend 
to the mischievous acts of those governing India. While so, why should the 
Anglo-Indian papers vaunt that Britain is responsible for the administration of 


The Pioneer’s mischief. 


‘India? How can thé.British, who have no time to attend to the administration 


of India, have any responsibility in the matter? When the members of Parlia- 
ment are irresponsible as. regards India, it is wicked jon the part of the Anglo- 
Indian papers to write grandly of the responsibility of the British. . If, on the 
ground that the British do not generally attend to the administration of India, 
the Indians urge that they should be entrusted with that responsibility, the 
Anglo-Indians get provoked with the Indian representatives. ‘This is tantamount 
to one saying, ‘‘ Neither will I attend to the matter, nor should you interfere 


~ in it.” 


DssaBHAxTAN, 
Madras 


10th, 11th & 12th 
July 1919. 


33. In a continuous article on this subject in its issues of the 10th, 11th and 
12th July, the Desabhakian lays stress upon the 


The Satyagraha movement. — superiority of goodness over passion and ignorance 


and, remarking that the ideal of the education of the Indians is calmness, 


the little truth now remaining in the c 


observes :—If goodness comes to be the principle of man’s life, he would lose 
his bad qualities of hypocrisy, jealousy, miserliness, etc., and he will not be led 
away by the temptation of leading. a happy life by keeping others under 
subjection. Then truth will prevail everywhere, morals will be maintained 
and justice flourish. This is the Safyagrakha movement. This Satyagraha will 
make men perform their duties properly. Otherwise, they will afflict one another 
like the beasts in the forest, wars will occur often and ven beasts of men, so that 
they will not have the divine quality of peace. The Satyagraha movement 
appeared for the first time in the east. It never reached the west. The food, 
clothing and every other feature of the westerns rouse the qualities of passion 
and ignorance and completely suppress the quality of goodness. ‘I'he westerns 
are ever contemplating how to suppress one another and are speeding their time , 
in manufacturing the arms and discovering the new processes required for it. 
They are still actively following the rude brutish principle that- physical force is 
the superior one. How can one drinking toddy know the value of milk? Now 
the devil of passion is hovering about the west and it is not known when the God 
of peace will reign supreme there. Wealth, influence and power have not the 
upper hand as much in the east as in the west. If the west had as much of the 
Satyagraha spirit as wealth, influence and power, great wars: will not appear in 
the world and peace and quietude will become permanent. In spite of a conti- 
nuous war for five years, the people of Europe do not yet seem to have curbed 
their passion and learnt to look inward. Almost all the European races are of 
opinion that the war will appear again. The Germans do not seem to have 
signed the peace treaty sincerely and the German papers are fanning the flame of 
hatred. Germany has learnt many lessons in this war and she may have an idea 
of beginning a war at least after some years, though she may not start a hig war 
immediately. She can never be trusted. It is on account of a suspicion against 
Germany that France has entered into a treaty with America and England that 
they should help her if Germany should at any time begin a war against her. 
This makes it clear that Germany may start a war again. Those countries which 
have this suspicion will be intent on raising armies, manufacturing weapons and 
building ships. If life in Europe should continue like this, it is sure to become 
a prey to the God of war. So, if the West wants peace, it should get rid of the 
poison of the present day civilisation, an outcome of the quality of passion and 
the only thing that can consume this poison is Satyagraha. Some easterns, draw- 


ing wisdom from the westerns, are complaining against Satyagraha. The greater 
the number of these children in India, the sites will be ne possibility yea 


ountry disappearing. To those immersed 
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:, the uncivilisation of the west, truth will appear to be untruth and @ice versa. 
It is the opinion of some that, if we reform our life like the westerns, we can 
advance in all directions, as they have done. We cannot support this view. 
Instead of converting east into west, it is better to convert the west into east. 
It is hard for the westerns to have faith in the truth of Satyagraha. They are 
arrogant with the idea that they can conquer the world by means of brute force, 
and they do not care for the soul-force of the Satyagrahis. Though these westerns 
have the fortune of worshipping Jesus Christ, a Satyagrahi, the majority of them 
resort only to brute force. The preachings of Christ are one way and the conduct 
of the westerns 1s different. India, the gem of the east, is known for its soul- 
force. Before its assogiation with the westerns, almost all the people in India 
were Satyugrahis. The wretched western civilisation has entered our land of 
wisdom and is troubling our country. All the books studied by the students in 
schools are not such as to explain soul-force. These students abide by the 
physical force, to which they attach great importance in their youth. If our 
India is to acquire.complete Home Rule soon, the only way for it is Satyagraha. 
There are many advantages even to the Government from the Satyagraha move- 
ment. So they should not get bewildered by it. This movement will not weaken 
the Government, but purify it. Now this movement has appeared in India in 
view of the Rowlatt Law and another force has also appeared to suppress this 
movement. Which will win? 

The Desabhaktan, of the 11th July, publishes in Tamil an abstract of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Gandhi at Nadiad on the 6th idem on the duties of the Satyagrahis, 
while the Swadesamztran of the same date reproduces extracts from this lecture. 


In a leader preaching obedience to the laws of the Government, the 
Lokopakari, of the i4th July, says:—-The sons of 
| Bharata suffered many hardships by the Satyagraha 
movement of Mr. Gandhi. It appears that he is going to commence this movement 
again. It is said that it will create only hatred towards Government and not 
loyalty. Mr. Gandhi says that one should violate the haw but should not cause a 
riot. If fire is kindled, will it refrain from burning? “Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
will be of no avail in India. 


The Desabhakian, of the 14th July, continues its comments on this subject 
and expressing a wish that this movement should 
spread throughout the world, says:—When’‘ the 
Satyagraha movement appears in the world, it will always be to remove some 
existing defects, and it is in view of the Rowlatt Law that it has appeared now. 
It is because the Government enacted this law not heeding the opposition of the 

opular leaders and newspapers, Mahatma Gandhi started the Satyagraha vow. 
We do not know what idea the Government have of this movement. As they are 
a civilized Government, they cannot surely mistake this movement. It is only 
uncivilized people that will hate Satyagraha. Nor is this movement again hostile 
to the Government. It is the duty of a good Government not to give room for 
the appearance of this movement. Our benign Government cannot but be moved 
when they see batch after batch of Satyagrahis entering prison and suffering. 
Let the Satyagrahis note this truth and act. 


34. Referring, in an article under this heading, to a communiqué recently 
issued by the Viceroy regarding the remission of 

sentences in the case of certain civil and criminal. 
prisoners, the Desabhakian, of the 11th July, remarks that, in this communiqué, 
the Viceroy has not specified the prisoners in whose case such remission will: be 
made and observes :—It is certain this communiqué will not satisfy the Indians. 
Ii, instead of stating that 10 per cent of the prisoners in each province would be 
released, he had stated that 50 per cent of them would be released, it would have 
given immense satisfaction to the people. The Indians will not in the least be 
satisfied by the release of wicked persons such as thiefs and drunkards and by the 
remission of sentences in their case. We entreat the Viceroy to set free those 
who have been convicted on suspicion and under several uncivilized laws for 
political offences. It will be highly commendable even if the Government should 
take security for good conduct from these political offenders whom they suspect 
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and releasé all of them. Hundreds of educated youths having been charged with 


' sedition, are being unjustly treated like ordinary prisoners. We also request that 


atriots such as Lala Lajpat Rai, Arabinda Ghose, Kalinath Rai, Lala Harikrishna 
Lal and Satyapal may be released. If these acquire liberty. all the Indians will 
feel bound to the British Government. If, without releasing all the political 


offenders, the Government should release only a few prisoners here and there in 


accordance with the frivolous suggestions of the bureaucrats, we are of opinion 
that unrest and discontent in India will not disappear. So, it 1s our prayer that 
the Government .of India should release all political offenders and see that the 
name and fame of the British rule shine for ever in India. 


85. Remarking that, though in the creation of God a superiority is not 
attached to the white skinned races and an infe- 
riority to the black skinned, a notion that the 
whites are superior to the blacks is now prevalent in certain parts of the world, 
especially in the western countries, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th July, refers to the 
observations said to have been made recently by Lord Sinha in London, that the 
Indians ‘are suffering on account of distrust and suspicion, that the whites are 
under the impression that they are superior and that it is a mistake on the part of 
the Europeans to think that the Indians should not attain an eminent position, 
and says that the Europeans should note these words carefully. 


36. Adverting toa telegram sent to the Viceroy by Sir Narayan Chandra- 
varkar and Sir Dinsha Wacha of Bombay requesting 
that the severe punishment inflicted upon Lala 
Harikrishna Lal and other patriots may be reduced and to a resolution passed by 
the Indian Association of Calcutta condemning the trial and punishment of these 
patriots by the Martial Law Commission, the Desabhaktan, of the 12th July, 
remarks :—— We. are of opinion that the latter resolution is better than the former 
telegram. It is indeed a mistake to have tried the Punjab leaders under the 
Martial Law. Soit is but right that 4 request should be made to have them tried 
again by an ordidary Couft of Law. If they are thus tried, they will certainly 
be acquitted as not guilty. 


Expressing its gratitude at the orders of the Secretary of State to postpone 

| the sentence of death passed on Mr. Ratna Chand 
by the Martial Law Commission in the Puujab, 
pending the decision‘of the Privy Council in the appeal preferred against this 
sentence, the Hindu Nesan, of the llth July, observes:— We trust that, at this 
juncture when arrangements are being made for the investigation, by a committee 
of inquiry, of the sentences passed by the Martial Law Commissions, the Secretary 
of State will order the postponement of the execution of sentences of death in the 
case of others also. It will be highly beneficial if the authorities include some of 
the people’s representatives in the said commission. 


37. Referring to a communiqué issued by the Government of India about the 
measures adopted to prevent the spread of influenza 


which has already made its appéarance in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and other places, the Desabhaktan, of the 12th July, observes :— 


This is highly commendable. Last year, the Government took steps only in the 
last days of the raging of thisepidemic. It is praiseworthy that, instead of doing 
so, the Government of India have this year issued orders for precautionary 
measures being adopted. We request that Lord Willingdon’s Government may 
take care to see that the sanitation of the Madras Presidency is not affected. As 
now the administration of this Presidency is in the hands of Lord Willingdon and 


not in those of Lord Pentland, we are confident that the Government of Madras 
will ever be on the alert. 


The Manorama, of the 15th July, refers to the publication, by the Health 


Officer of Calicut, of a pamphlet in vernacular on 
ve ae _ _‘ Influenza’, and thinks that he should, in consulta- 
tion with the District Medical and Sanitary officer and others, issue immediately 


another pamphlet containing the names of medicines to be used by patients at the 
initial and subsequent stages of the disease. With a view to prevent the spread 


Equality required. 


The condition in the Punjab. 
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Influenza. 
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of the disease in Malabar, the Paper suggests that the opinions of the Western 
and Ayurvedic medical men should be collected and published for the information 
of the public, and calls upon the authorities to do all in their power to see that 
the disease does not spread further in the town. 


38. The Desabhakian and “a Ip epeeneni of the 12th July, publish in 

ba 3 amil the proceedings of a public meeting held in 

A protest meeting in — Madras an Gn Lith idem to protest sould the 

Asiatic Amendment Bill introduced in the Union Parliament of South Africa and 

inst the action of the Ceylon Government in conducting secret negotiations 

with the Government of Madras about the enactment of a law relating to labourers 
in Ceylon. : 

39. Reproducing in Tamil certain statements made by Doctor Hopkinson, 
about the facilities provided in some factories in 
Madras for the education of the children of the 
labourers, in the course of his speech when the Indian Reforms Bill was discussed 
in the House of Commons, and remarking that these statements are unfounded, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 14th July, writes:—Doctor Hopkinson who has made 
these statements was on the Labour Commission. -It does not appear that all the 
members of this Commission personally inspected the “factories. ft is not known 
if such facilities were temporarily provided in the factories with the object of 
belittling the services of Mr. Wadia and others who, being moved by the miserable 
condition of the labourers in this city, are working hard in their interests. 


40. In writing at length on the desirability of celebrating the-Peace in a 
fitting manner, the Swadesamitran, of the 14th July, 


Doctor Hopkinson. 


Peace celebrations. 
su 
ce ia e ” ° 
tant item which is to some extent a hindrance to it. The country is now much 


— to the Government. As it is their intention that the Peace should be 


aggrieved on account of those on whom rigorous punishments have been inflicted 


in consequence of their connexion with the recent disturbances or for other 
political reasons, and their release on this occasion will increase the joy of the 
people considerably. | 


41. In an article on the arrival of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar at Madras, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 14th July, makes the followin 
observations among others:—The interest evinc 
by him on behalf of the people, as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
in connexion with the Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals deserves to be praised 
by all. Every one is aware of the attention that he has devoted in the matter of 
the Educational Department adopting more liberal principles than at present. 
We may here lay stress on the fact that; without giving room for the narrow 
views of Lord Pentland in regard to local self-government, he made all possible 
endeavours to extend the rights of the people. When recently disturbances 
cropped up in the Punjab asa result of the agitation throught India on account 
of the Rowlatt Law having been passed by the Government in opposition to the 
opinion of the people, and rigorous repressive measures were adopted there, the 
people strongly condemned this procedure. Sir C. Sankaran Nayar did not concur 
with the Government of India in the application of the Martial Law and in the trial 
of offences by Martial Law Commissions at the time of the disturbances in the 
Punjab and even after they were suppressed, as these were causing indescribable 
affliction to the people, and he resigned his seat in the Executive Council. Though 
it is regrettable that, by this, the Government of India have lost the valuable 
services of a true and firm-minded patriot, we have to admit that his resignation 
has been of very great service to the people. The Government of India could not 
but take into account his having, without any consideration whatever; acted solely 
according to his conscience. They had to relax to some extent the repressive 
measures adopted in the Punjab. ‘The cruel punishments inflicted by the Martial 
Law Commissions were somewhat mitigated, and the application of the Martial 
Law was withdrawn. Though the Government of India did not agree to the 


Sir C, Sankaran Nayar. 


execution of the sentences of death being postponed until the decisions of the 


observes:—In this connexion we have to make a 


ebrated throughout the country, they should direct their attention to an impor- | 
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_ Privy Council on the appeal made against these sentences were known, the Secre- 


VaIsYaMITRAN, 


Karaikkudi, 
23rd June 1919. 


tary of State had to interfere and suspend the execution. Thus Sir C. Sankaran 


Nayar has, by his invaluable service and bold conduct, promoted the public good 
and raised the prestige of the Indians. We think that he will give evidence 
before Parliamentary Committee in connexion with the reforms. As Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer will be asked to give evidence on behalf of Provincial Governments, we 
trust that adequate facilities will be afforded to SirC. Sankaran Nayar for express- 
ing his views freely on the system of administration adopted by the Provincial 
Governments. | ‘e 
Though it cannot now be definitely stated which other Indian will be 
appointed to his place, the public wil] be satisfied if Sir M. Visveswarayya, whose 
name is also talked of along with those of the probable candidates for the place, 
is appointed to succeed him. | 
While writing about the reception given to Sir C. Sankaran Nayar in Madras, 
the same paper observes:—The Anglo-Indians in this country and the self-inter- 
ested Europeans in England are without diffidence blabbing incessantly that the 
majority of the Indians are illiterate, that they have not the capacity for under- 
standing things, that the struggle for political liberty is being carried on only by 
a party of the educated Indians, that, if therefore the words of this selfish minority 
are given weight and acted pon, the whole thing will be spoiled and that they 
will not seek the convenience of the masses. If these Anglo-{[ndians and Euro- 
peans had personally witnessed the number of people who came to the Central 
Station to welcome Sir C. Sankaran Nayar and the enthusiasm which they evinced, 
they would understand that their statements are entirely false. It is true that the 
majority of the Indians are uneducated. But who is responsible for this? If the 
majority of the Indians are illiterate though India has been under the British 
administration for 159 years, the discredit will attach only to the Government 
that is conducting the administration and not to the Indians. Though the 


‘majority of the Indians are without education, they are not wanting in worldly 


wisdom. ‘They are acquiring a knowledge of the drift of affairs in the world 
either through educated men or otherwise. Is there any Indian who is not aware 
of the severity‘of the Martial Law inthe Punjab? Is there any Indian who is not 
aware of the several retrograde measures referred to in the final Despatch of the 
Government of India on the reforms? Is there any Indian who does not know of 
the dissenting minutes which Sir C. Sankaran Nayar wrote to the Despatches of 
the Government of India, under the impression that giving a true account of the 
affairs would be conducive to the good of the country and compatible with dis- 
charging his duty to the Government? Is there any Indian who does not know 
that Sir C. Sankaran Nayar resigned his high appointment being unable to put 
up with the severity of the application of the Martial Law in the Punjab ? 


42. In a leader under this heading the Vaisyamitran, of the 28rd June, 


ee ae ae remarks that a scrutiny of the different stages of the 
fs Indian reforms, from the proposals originally 
published to the latest despatch of the Government of India, shows that the 


privileges granted to the people have been curtailed at every stage and that no 
one has recommended the grant of complete privileges and observes :—There is 
no room to think that the new reforms will confer on the people any special 
privileges in the matter of protesting against the actions of the bureaucrats and 
condemning them. ‘These actions are creating a feeling of disappointment among 
the Indians; for they have made them feel that their life and privileges are in 
the hands of the bureaucrats. The executive officials have everything their own 
way and as they are armed with a number of repressive laws, they find it possible 
to treat as they like the people, who are quietly abiding by laws. So if, in the 
new Government, the executive officials are not to exercise power as they like, 
the people should have sufficient power. -They should be the servants and not 
the masters of the people, and the latter should have the power of inquiring with 


the mistakes committed by the officials. Under the proposed reforms, thé ruled 


will be no better than beasts caught in the hands of the rulers and will have to 


do the bidding of the latter. As stated by Lord Sinha, the rulers ha t 
confidence in the ruled, and speeches or writings controverting 7h Aga oy 


declared to be at once seditious. It is only popular liberty that can alter this 
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tion. The country is now so peaceful and united that attention will have to 

id hereafter mostly to securing its progress. So there is no necessity to 
disturb the political atmosphere again by introducing a dual government. We 
should protect ourselves. I'he Legislative Councils should consist of elected. 


members both in the Imperial and Provincial Governments and the Executive — 


Council should be subordinate to the Legislative Council. As the outlook of the. 
world is widening gradually, it is necessary that the aspirations of the Indians 
too should be satisfied by their being granted complete liberty and self-determina- 
tion. It cannot be said that the British, who entered into a war for securing 


the independence of the world, will think of keeping the Indians in a dependent — 


condition by increasing the repressive:measurés against them. 
The Desabhaktan, of the 15th July, has also a leader on this subject, in which 


it compares India to the sturdy servant of a king, who toiled most and got the issn July 1919, 


least wages, while all the other servants had an. easy time of it and yet got fat. 
salaries on account of their moving closely with the agents of the king, who took 
the most trouble whenever the king had any ailment, getting a little praise for it 
from the other servants and the agents of the king but not any portion of their 
privileges, who was not allowed to share in any festivities in the palace but had to 
starve at the gates, without having even the scanty food he used to have on ordinary 
occasions and who could not represent his grievances for fear of losing his life and 
observes :—All of us believed that the liberty of man would be properly protected 
after the end'of the European war. Sould not the British who entered into and 
gained victory in a war for protecting the poor and preventing their privileges 
being endangered attend to the coniition of the poor in their own Empire? Of 
all the countries in the British Empire, India is the poorest in every respect. 
While the people of Canada, Australia and other countries enjoy the liberty of 
man and all other privileges, India is not in a position to come out as a country 
in spite of its being the very life of the British Empire and having the prestige of 
saving the Empire at a dangerous moment by helping it with men and money. 
Our readers should constantly compare our condition with that of the other 
countries in the world and try to regain our lost manliness. Our heart melts at 
the very thought of the present condition of India and eur pen will not move for 
us to give a description of ‘it. The Rowlatt Law has come into being. Martial 
Law has played its havoc in the Punjab. The Press Act is being applied 
rigorously. The popular leaders are afraid even to open their mouth, and the 
newspapers are being crushed. The poor are falling a prey to famine and the 
ailliction caused by poverty defies description. Thousands of lives are being lost 
on account of new diseases. While the condition of India-is this, that of the 
Indians who have gone out of the country not having a living here is also very 
pitiable. In the Fiji Islands, Natal, the Transvaal and other places our people 
are treated like beasts. While it is yet doubtful whether the strenuous efforts 
made by Mr. Gandhi and other great men to get rid of the indignity to which 
our people are subjected in South Africa have resulted in any good, the Govern- 
ment of that Colony are trying to enact a law to ruin the trade and rights of 
property of the Indians, and this at a time when the war has ended and much is 
made of the liberty of man. We do not know when the whites of South-Africa 
will become wise and when comuunities, the membets of which while having 
human shapes are conducting themselves like beasts, will dwindle. It is really 
strange that there should be men even in the twentieth century who rob others of 
their privileges, We doubt if the European war came into existence only to 


= the white world. What is: Lord Chelmsford going to do to clear this 
oubt. 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th July, reproduces in Tamil under this 
The inconsiderate bure heading an article from the Leader of Allahabad in 
amcors eueraey- which the latter paper accuses the officials in India 


and Egypt and even in England of not‘judging situations with sufficient fore-. 


thought and attributing the disturbances in India and Egypt to the want of 
forethought on the part of local officials, remarks that this state of affairs should 
be changed, as the rule of the Russian Emperor has demonstrated how dangerous 
At 1s to ascertain everything through the Secret Police. 
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4. “Tt , he 12th July, publishes in T'amil a contribution by. 
pate Renee Mer. B. P. Wadia to the Daily Herald of London a 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer. which he points out that it’ was Sir Michael's. 
administration of the Punjab that led to all disturbances there, and observes ag 
follows:—Efforts are being made to shelve the actions of the officials and the 
Government seem to think that they can settle everything without the people 
having any idea of it. This is not only a serious mistake but is also the surest 
means of creating similar difficulties in the future. The Government of India are 
following an autocratic policy, and it is only the British Parliament that can make 
them act properly. In former days high officials in India have been charged and 
tried by the Parliament. Why ngt a similar procedure be adopted in the case of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer? It will not only afford an opportunity for the British 
public to know which kind of administration will be possible in India, but will also 
expose the evil acts done by Sir Michael, who has spoilt the name of Britain in 


the Punjab wherefrom came the best warriors in the Indian army which helped 
in the war. 


45. The Desabhakian and the Swadesamitran, of the 15th J he reproduce in 


; Tamil a contribution sent by Mr. Horniman to the 
Deportation of Mr. Horniman. dro ohester Guardian refuting the statements made 
about him by Mr. Montagu in the Parliament. 


46. The Lesabhaktan, of the 15th July, publishes the gist of a lecture on the 

5, resent situation said to have been delivered by 

A nen ee Mr. K. Rajagopala Achariyar on the 13th idem at 

Negapatam in the course of which he is reported to have stated that the present 

famine in the country is due mainly to the recent war, and that it could be very 

easily got rid of if India had Home Rule and exhorted the people to oppose the 

Rowlatt Law unanimously and to work for the advancement of India by taking 

the Satyagraha vow, remarking that even if the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 

should be granted to the people slightly amended in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the Delhi Congress, they will be rendered useless by the Rowlatt Law. 


47. Adverting to the decision come to at a recent meeting of the Mayavaram 


Village off Village Officers’ Association, that a representative of 
sce iliauccnaas these officers should be sent to lay their grievances 
before His Excellency the Governor, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th July, hopes 


that the Government will bestow proper attention on the grievances of innumer- 
able officials receiving petty salaries and afford them suitable remedy. 


48. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th July, says :—The great European war has 
| The swadesht. | revealed to the British Government the helplessness 


_ of the Indians who live in a country full of resources. 
The speeches of certain English statesmen show that the rulers who are 
charactrised by good will see good in the swadeski movement. The report of the 


It is tristed that, though 
the people of England will, for the 
for the welfare of India, be prepared 


America and Japan are friendly countries, 
good of the Empire, for their own good and 


to protect India from the industrial domination of these countries. The English 
statesmen will have to 


give financial independence to India such as the other 
parts of the Empire have got. Are the Indians to wait idly till they get financial 
independence and self-government, or are the y to contribute to the spread of the 
swadesht enterprise by means of the swadeshi vow? Those who know the circum- 
stances of the country can understand that though there may be no machinery and 
capital, the spread of swadeshi articles is possible when the three hundred millions of 
Indians work in right earnest. _+ .+ Many years ago, the Indians were famous 
for their skill in weaving muslin cloths with hand-spun yarn of 200 counts. 
The East India Com 


os eaving industry in thi try... | 
lost their living, forgotten their skill of lly bn 52 country. . Lakhs of men have 


:; rg, Meher 
coolie work. In a century, all the Indian handior ave to maintain themselves by 


afts have declined being unable 
to th t 147 e 7 e g 
. ae : os bet competition of the western industries. The weaving industry 


g thus declined, the prosperity of 


the economic condition of the people has become un 


the country has suffered, and 


endurable. . . If carrying 
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out of the complete swadesht vow is possible, the country will have 70 crores of 
rupees remaining init. . . It appears that England will not be a loser by 
India not selling cotton to her, nor by India’s swadeshi vow. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th July, says Pg" object of the swadeshi 
oasis movement is to remove the causes of the pove 

The swadeshi. of the country. Wheat has been imported last pid 
into India, which is the birthplace of grains. Rice is being imported from 
Burma. . - The country gains in proportion to the reduction in the amount 
of money spent for foreign cloths. The money saved will remain in this country 
and be utilised for industries. A fall in the imports will prevent the inordinate 
rise of the price of foodstuffs. The trade policy of the different States testifies 
to the fact that the course above indicated is the root cause of their prosperity. 
The European States prevented the exports of foodstuffs and the imports of 
articles of luxury during the war. It is reported that the commercial policy 
adopted br the European States during the war will be continued by them for 
some time more. The Europeans want that foodstuffs should be largely 
roduced in India for the use of the European States. On account of European 
competition the prices of foodstuffs in our country are going up. This increase 
in the prices gives rise to the imports of cloth. ‘The remedy for this lies only in 
the taking of the swadesh: vow. The use of swadeshi articles will enable the 
people to engage themselves in happy avocation without the evils born of the 
establishment of mills. At the present critical moment, the well-being of the 
Indians depends on the swadeshi vow. . . If five crores of Indians spin yarn 
with their hands for an hour every day, it will be possible to weave cloth 
necessary for our country without the help of mills) If the swadeski movement 
spreads widely among the people, the establishment of hand mills also will 
become possible. The true meaning of swadeshi will become manifest when the 
duty of swadeshi is observed not only in the matter of cluths and other articles, 
but also in language, thovght, religion, traditional customs and in everything. 
The contact with the west has changed the religious and social ideas of the 
Indians. It upset the economic situation of the country. Self-confidence has 


AuDuRaPaTaixA, 
Madras, 
16th July 1919. 


disappeared. The duty of swadeshi is the chief means by which race consciousness | 


is evolved among the people. 


49. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th July, says :—It is to be regretted that the 

:; British Government do not evince sufficient interest 

*he South African problem. in the matter of the new Bill which violates the 

rights of the Indians. . . It can be understood how wretched is the condition 

of the Indians in the Colonies when the Imperial Government do not interfere 

even at a time when ‘the South African Indians are under unbearable circum- 
stances. Perhaps the agitation of 1914 has to be repeated. 


50. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 9th July, refers under this heading to the 
answer of the Bombay Government in the Legislative 
Council to the question whether Mr. A. Montgomerie 
has been deputed by the Government to assist Sir Valentive Chirol in the suit 
brought against him by Mr. ‘Tilak, and remarks that it is unnecessary to comment 
on it. 
51. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th July, says:—The Andhra world knows 
the great hardship that the Punjab is now ex- 
periencing. The sentence of transportation for 
life has been passed on many political agitators. The property of some has been 
forfeited to the Government. The people are in great consternation. In the 
Punjab, life dedicated to the service of the people has become difficult. News- 
papers have been thrust into a corner,and meetings have become impossible. 
So the next session of. the National Congress cannot take place in the Punjab 
which is in a wretched state. The Andhras must undertake the task of inviting 
the Congress. i : 


52. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th July, says with reference to the new Bill 

The South African Ind; that affects the rights of the Indians in South 
ne South Airican Indians. = Africa:—It betrays the baseness of the South 
African authorities that they not only refuse rhe ol to Indians from outside, 


Strange news. 


Next session of the Congress. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
9th July 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
10th July 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
10th July 1919. 


10th July 1919. 
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but also refuse shelter to those who have already settled in South Africa. The 
Union Government state that the new Bill is being passed in order to carry out 
the Gandhi-Smutts agreement and that in 1914, Mr. Gandhi agreed to the provi- 
sion under that agreement. that the Indians should not obtain new licences. But 
a perusal of the agreement between Mr. Gandhi and General Smutts, published 
elsewhere, will clearly show that these words are opposed to truth. Though the 
Indians have come to a reconciliation, sacrificing their birthrights, the South 
African authorities are putting them to further troubles. From the replies given 
in the Parliament, it does nqt appear that even the Imperial Government will 
soon interfere in the matter. So the agitation of 1913-14 cannot but start again, 
In the former fight, Lord Hardinge took the side of the Indians and helped them 
in a praiseworthy manner. We hope that Lord Chelmsford also will help the 
“Indians in their endeavours and save the critical situation in South Africa. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 58. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th July, says:—The Currency Committee 


—— is said to have already commenced its inquiry and 


| finished taking evidence to some extent. It is also 
stated that it is not now possible to extend the subjects of inquiry. The !ndian 
witnesses have not yet gone to that country. The Committee will examine only 
two or three Indian witnesses. There is only one Indian member on the 
Committee. . . From all this it will be seen what indifference there is towards 
matters relating to India. | 


The Currency Committee. 


ee, 54. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th July, says:— We learn that Lord Cecil 
10th July 1919. 7 has stated that there may be a revolution in Europe 


° ee . ope. : .* e . . ~ 
The economic crisis in Europ if the present critical economic situation is_ not 


removed. General Smutts also gave expression to the same sentiments. The 
same economic crisis prevails in India too to some extent. It will be well if 
Lord Cecil and General Smutts extend their sympathy to India also. 


re ~ ge 55.. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th June, publishes the addresses of the 
24th June 1919. President of the seventh Kamma Conference held at 


Pi Seventh Kamma Con- Nidubrolu, Guntir district, on the 21st J une, and 
wai . of the Chairman of its Reception Committee. 

The address of the Chairman contains :—The Government do not appear to 
devote sufficient. attention now to the treatment of diseases of cattle and plants. 

The address of the President contains :--Unless we have separate represen- 
tation in the Legislative Councils and in other departments of the Government, 
we cannot have an easy entrance there and we cannot escape from our backward 
condition even for generations. | 

The resolutions contain :—This conference prays that the Government will 
introduce the system of compulsory free primary education as thought out by late 
Mr. Gokhale, and that they will render all help to the co-operative societies. ' The 
rule of collecting half fees from the students of the backward classes is enforced in 
Government schools; the conference therefore prays that the Governnent will 
make the rule compulsory in the case of all schools. In rule 15 of the Grant-in- 
Aid Code there are two classes mentioned ‘Kamma’ and ‘ Kammavaru’. There 
never have been two classes amung the Kamma people. ‘This is creating agitation 
in our community. This conference prays therefore that the Government will 


forthwith remove the class ‘Kamma’ and put the whole community under one 
head ‘ Kammavaru’ and amend the rule. 


ewe 56. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th June, publishes the proceedings of a 
30th June 1919. meeting held in the Calcutta Town hall on the 28th 
2 ofest by the Calcutta June 1919 to protest against the introduction of 


Martial Law in the Punjab, in which Mr. C. R. Das 
proposed the following resolution:—That as Lord Chelmsford has lost the confi- 


dence of the people, His Majesty the King-E be : 
His Excellency to England, il ee ee tor the recall of 


57. In the English portion of the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th June, are 


Z, Tati Oi de Theis ala 3 published the proceedings of the annual meeting of 

‘ the following is found hands take ‘thie i ee iu 1 f yrs . = 
nd. | : ing :— 

were adopted, anarchy would prevail throughout Tndia, © oatess Beopow™ 


ANDHBAPATRIEA, 
ras 


Madras, 
27th June 1919. 
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58. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th June, publishes the views of Colonel AnpmRararaixa, 


Wedgwood on the marginally-noted subject in an 
Reforms and the Rowlatt Bills. article which eontains:— . Bitry Indian 


knows that all-the representatives elected by him voted against this Bill and that 
the Bill was passed setting at naught the public opinion. | 

I think this is the chief. cause of these riots. On account of these our action 
was opposed to British traditions. . . Of all the Jaws enacted in India the 
Rowlatt Act is most contrary to justice. . . If there were more of justice and 


25th June 1919. 


less of adaptibility to circumstances in India there would be no stain on the - 


British name and: the ties of friendship between England and India will all the 
more be strengthened. The Rowlatt Bills are opposed to laws of justice as well 
as the opinjon of the people. It is owing to these causes that disturbances arose 
ip India. And when the authorities used bombs and aeroplanes to put down the 
disturbance, the discontent began to increase all the more. . . Restraint of 
Mahatma Gandhi was the sole cause of Lahore disturbances. . . When Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer went to the Punjab six years ago, it was enjoying peace but in 
the last days of his rule, revolutionary ideas were rife in that province. . . We 
must not rest content with inquiring into the murder of English people in that 
country. It is necessary also that we should inquire into the action of the autha- 
rities in throwing bombs from aeroplanes and arresting Mr. Gandhi and others. 


I request that my honourable friend will not give the Indian bureaucrats occasion 
to prepare the reform scheme. 


59. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th June, publishes under this heading an 
extract from the Pozneer of an article written to by 
Professor Sanley Jovans, which contains the follow- 
ing : —'T'o avoid economic disturbances in India the 
rulers are making arrangements such as—stocking piece-goods, controlling the sale 
of kerosene oil, etc. Ever so many arrangements may be made; the costliness of 
life can be reduced only a very little. . . What is the cause of the abnormal 
rise in the prices of all articles? The cause is that paper money has been 
introduced widely to make amends for the cost of war. 


60. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd June, publishes in Telugu the proceedings 
Kalinath Roy of a public meeting held in Gokhale Hall on the 


21st June to express sympathy with Mr. Kalinath 


Roy, late editor of the Z7risune, which were published in the Hindu of the 23rd 
June 1919. 7 


Rate of exchange and the 
costliness of life ' 


Th 61. The Desabhimani, of the 11th June, repro- 
im AE apa =, ie ame duces, from the Kistrapatrika of the 7th June, the 
sc eg “pecon on anngis® article reported upon under this heading on page 

1009 of the weekly report. 
62. The June number of the Hitavadi publishes in Telugu a list of sugges- 

M : tions which a Bengali in England contributed to a 
iis a at ee the Home paper as necessary for our country. Aniong 

* ye others are found the following :— | 
* ee, * * * * 


(2) High offices in the .gift of the King-Emperor must be freely conferred 
upon qualified Indians. Without our asking, the Emperor has gratified us by 


appointing Lord Sinha to a high office pertaining to the administration of our 
country. | 


* Ss * * * 7. 
(4) The Permanent Settlement system must be introduced all over India 
and the ryot must be made to have permanent right to his land. 


(0) Free primary education must be given to everyone in schools. The 


present examination curriculum must be altered. . 
(6) Home industries must be started and taught to the people. Funds for 


joa aey be raised by levying a tax upon big merchants making enormous 
Pronuts. | 


* * 7 ae So + 2 


ANDHRBAPATRIK 4, 
Madras 


25th June 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
23rd June 1919. 


DgsaBHimsnt, 


Guntur, 
llth June 1919. 


Hrravanr, 
Masulipatam, 
June 1919, 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
37th June 1919. 
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13) The Government must first start factories to manufacture necessary 


Swadeshi Compan 
63. The Andhrapairika,: 


The Congress Sub-Commit 


' meeting. 


AnpneaParRixa, 
Madras, 
Lith July 1919. 


AypuRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
llth July 1919. 


AWDERAPATRIEZA, 
Madras 


lith Jaly 1919. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
10th July 1919. 


ANDH BAPRAKASIEA, 


8, 
12th July 1919. 


The curreficy problem. 


articles and when they are in a prosperous condition they m 
y or to a European firm, ur 
will earn their livelihood and the capital will be in the country. 


of the 27th June, publishes in Telugu resolutions. 
passed at the meeting of the Congress Sub- 
tee Committee held at Anand Bhavan, Allahabad, on 
the 8th June, and published in New India of the. 


if necessary 


26th June 1919. 
64. The Andhrapatrika, of the 1ith July, says under this heading :—There is, 


mone 


ust be made over toa 
this many people: 


in England, a sum of about fifty crores of Indian 
under the Gold Standard Reserve, and a 
sum of about eighty-five crores under the paper currency reserve. This amount 
is now utilised for the benefit of the merchants in England. If all this money is. 
located in India and if gold coins are miuted in India and gold standard intro- 
duced therein, the currency problems will be easily solve’. The Government of 
India have to consider deeply the suggestions of the Bombay Indian merchants. 
As the Currency Committee do not inquire into such broad questions, the results. 
of its inquiry will not be of a far-reaching nature. 


65. The Andhrapatyika, of the 11th July, says :—Mr. Andrews has stated that 


Coolies in Malay Islands. 


suffers. 


the Indian coolies in the Malay Islands receive 
better treatment at the hands of their masters than 
their brethren in the Fiji Islands. But, in his opinion, there are three things 
which have to be settled in the case of the Malay cvolies. 
women not having been provided on board the steamers going from here, many 
hesitate to take their women with them. Mr. Andrews has described the arrange- 
ments made for women on board the steamers to be inhuman. 
difficulty is that the coolies have no proper houses. 
that as many crowd in each small house, morality 
women have no lady doctors is the third difficulty. The Malay Government have 
to make proper arrangements in regard to these things. 


Proper facilities for 


The second 
Mr. Andrews has pointed out 
That the Indian 


66. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th July, refers to the Press Communiqué 


Remission of sentences. 


anent remission of sentences in consequence of the 
signing of the peace terms, and says :—It is notified 
that the sentences passed on certain political prisoners will be completely remitted. 
The people will certainly be glad at this. If all the political prisoners are 
released, the rejoicing in the country will be very great. 


The [ndians feel 
grateful to his Imperial Majesty for having made these arrangements. 


67. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th July, contains in Telugu the-resolutions 


The Bezwada Divisional Con- 
gress Committee. 


The Trichinopoly 
non-Brahman Conference. 


The North 


office. 


office are Brahmans, 
Tahsildars, the Head Accounta 
in the district are Brahmans. 

impartially if they confer the 4 


Brahmans. 


India have been cowardly in 


Arcot Collector's 


It is 


District 


Besides, 


nts 


) adofted by the Government for putting down the Punjab 
Aemegeeneneeemn, 
28th June 1919. 


passed at the meeting of the Bezwada Divisional 
Congress Committee held on the 4th July 1919, 
comprising one which disa 


proves of the policy 


isturbances. 


68. In commenting on the speech of the President of the second non-Brahman 
Conference, Trichinopoly district, the Andhra- 
prakastka, of the 28th June, remarks :—There is no 


doubt that from the beginning the Government of 

hia hi dealing with those who made anarchical 
It is this cowardice of the Government that has given room for the vow 
resistance to develop and brought about sorrowful results. 


69. The Andhraprakasika, of the 12th July, learns that the Government have 


sanctioned the appointment of 43 additional clerks 
in the North Arcot Collector’s Office. It says that 


already seventy per cent of the officials in that 


agitation. 


of passive 


the Divisional officers, the Deputy Collectors, the 


, the head gumastahs and the Revenue Inspectors 
The Government, says the paper, would act 
3 appointments above referred to on the non- 
moreover necessary that a few high appointments in the 


1111 


Aollector’s office and in the Divisional offices should be given to the non-Brahmans 
4311 the domination of the Brahmans is reduced. : 


70. The Andhraprakasska, of the 12th July, refers to the personnel of the 

Joint Committes Joint Committee on the Reform Bill and writes :— 
ewe If any alterations are made in the Bill, they will be 
made by the House of Lords Members on the Joint Committee and not by the 
House of Commons Members thereon who will all support the Bill. We moreover 
_guspect that the House of Commons Members on the Committee are Mr. Montagu’s 
followers. . . So we should entirely depend on the members that were deputed 
-from the House of Lords. : | 


71. The Andhrapairika, of the 14th July, publishes the resolutions passed by 
. .., the Andhra Provincial Committee held on the 13th 
The Andhra Frovincial July at Bezwada. The third resolution is to the 
Committee. following effect :—This Committee represents that 
-the sentences passed under the Martial Law on Harikishan Lal and others of the 
Punjab are very horrible and unlawful and that they caused agitation all over 
the country, and prays that His Imperial Majesty may be pleased to order the 
postponement of the execution of the sentences pending the decision of the Com- 
mittee to be appointed to inquire into the enforcement of the Martial Law in the 
Punjab. | — | 
72. The Andhrapairska, of the 14th July, says under this heading: —Though 
itis necessary that the people should get plenty of 
foodstuffs, we cannot be indifferent as to crops 
useful for industries. People are expecting that new industries will be started in 
India. Under such circumstances, industrial crops also have to be grown in large 
quantities. We cannot acquiesce in the suggestion of the Government that in the 
place of industrial crops also, food crops should be produced. We hope that the 
‘people will co-operate with the Government in their endeavours to promote their 
sa gabon 
73. The Desabhimani, of the 9th July, publishes the letter of Mr. Gandhi 
with reference to the new Act passed in South 
The new Act in South Africa. 4 fricg affecting the rights of the Indians there. It 
contains :—The result of the new Act is to reduce the status of the South African 


The increase of foodstuffs. 


Indians to that of mere servants. ‘The Indians in India should at once take steps — 


to see that such an evil does not come to pass. . . ‘The Government of India 
who have undértaken to maintain the well-being of the Indians, will discharge 
their duty. If we condemn this Act unanimously, our Government will be 
strengthened. 


74. The Desabhimani, of the 9th July, publishes in Telugu the letter written 
~ Mr. Horniman’s letter to Mr. OY Mr. B. G. Horniman to Mr. Latchmidas Raoji 


Latehmidas, Tairsay on the 12th June 1919. 
75. The Kisinapatrika, of the 12th July, says:—It is the opimion of Lord 
Public} _ Willingdon that the people do not understand the 
ublicity Board. 


intentions of the Government rightly and attribute 
4o them bad motives. This is not wholly without truth. The deliberatious and 
correspondence of the Government are all secret. It is this secrecy that gives 
room for the people to suspect the acts of the Government. There will not be 
‘this suspicion if the Government take the people into their confidence and consult 
them. Suspicion will not cease by the Government merely stating that their 
intentions are good. How many officials mix with the people? Do they in 
important matters at least send for the leaders and take their opinions? The 
authorities may work with good intentions. But so long as they do not mix and 
consult with the people, Publicity Boards will serve no useful purpose. The 
attitude of the authorities must change. There is another reason for the people’s 
‘Suspicion. The rulers suspect the acts of the people as much as the people suspect 
the rulers. The Police are present at every meeting of the people. Officers of 
‘dhe Criminal Investigation Department shadow anybody engaged in acts useful 
fo the country. A sort of unrest is created among the people on account of acts 
-®uch as the encouragement of the swadeshi being subjected to the surveillance af 


AxprnaPRixsstEe, 


19th July 1019. iy 


AWDBRAPATRIKA, 
14th duty 2018. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
14th July 1919. 


DesaSHIMAnt, 
Gantar, 
9th July 1919. 


j 
DgsaBeIMaNt, {' ree 
Guntar, ’ 
9th July 1919. 
KrstwaP 
Masulipatam, 
12th July 1919. 


Mysore, 
10th duly 1919. 


SwavEswa BAMA, 


1ith Jaly 1919. 
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thé Police. Will not the well-wishers of the people think it a dishonour to be- 
followed just as thieves are followed? If the authorities sym thise with the 
endeavours of the people and respect their leaders, the people will never entertain 
any misgivings. The distance now existing between the rulers and the ruled 
should be reduced. Confidence begets confidence. . . If the Government 
consult with the people beforehand when they wish to introduce any change; 
many a blunder can be. avoided. There will then be no room, for the people to. 
entertain any suspicion. We do not know how far the Publicity Board will set 
tight the present state of affairs. . . Ifthe Board does not touch controversial 
matters, there is no need at all of the Board. It is in such matters that false. 
notions prevail among the people. It is in such circumstances that the Govern- 
ment should frankly give out their view with reasons. T’here is no use giving 
replies like those given by the authorities to quéstions in the Legislative Councils. 
A desire to satisfy the people must be manifest in the replies. Papers published 
in the vernaculars can do in a great degree what no Publicity Board can. It is 
not known why the Government do not supply these papers gratis with copies of 
their publications. If the Government supply the vernacular ae with the 

ublications, the object of Lord Willingdon in proposing to establish a Publicity 
Board will be accomplished to a great extent. If the Board contains non-official 
representatives of the people exclusively, has its ramifications in every district 
and taluk and represents the intentions of the Government to the por and the 
grievances of the people to the Government, it will certainly help to bring about 
union between them. 


The Vrittanta Patrike, of the 10th July, in a leading article dwelling on 
The Publicity Board useful service rendered by the Publicity Board 

: <p Aiaptaeeegi during the war, welcomes the news that the Madras 
Government are contemplating the revival of the activities of the Board. The 
paper observes that in Mysore, though some little publicity work was done during 
the latter period of the war, the Board ceased its work abruptly on the termina- 
tion of the war, without even publishing the fact that peace hes been concluded, 
with the result that the people in the rural parts must even now be ignorant of 
the fact that the war is over, and seeing the high prices prevailing at present must 
be thinking that the war is still continuing or perhaps even that the British have 
been defeated. The paper urges that the Mysore Government too should 


consider the advisability of organising a Publicity Board on the lines proposed 
for Madras. : 


The Swadeshabhimani, in its issue of the 1lth July, writes about the 


ae meeting held in Madras under the presidentship of 

om Fablicity Board. His * ine athe the Governor A consider "the 
formation of a Publicity Board, and after explaining its scope and objects 
proceeds to comment upon His Excellency’s speech as follows:—Just as the 
Government or its officers act with a good motive either in enacting a law or in 
bringing it into operation—and we can take this rule for granted in 99 cases out 
of a 100—so also popular critics criticise only in good faith. It is not proper to 
suppose that the popular critics put their pen to paper or raise their voice only 
with the object of creating ill-feeling between the Government and the people by 
distorting the motives and actions of the Government—we do not mean to say 
that His Excellency thinks so. Just as the officials act with a yood motive in 
bringing any law into operation, so also the people in criticising official action 
are impelled only by good motives. Is it not proper to look at both sides 
impartially? Why should we, or how can wesay that the administrators alone, 
conduct the administration with good motives but that the popular critics are 
merely obstructionists and criticise with the object of erecting the wall of hatred 
between the Government and the subjects? itis but just to act in good faith 
towards both sides. Inasmuch as the belief on the part of the people that the 
Government does everything with selfish motives, that it has no sympathy either 
with the people or with the country, or any desire for their pros 


, 9d ity i ch 
as such belief and criticism on the basis of such belief is hurth ; % A yy 


extent the belief that popular critics are but mala fide agitation-mor that 
their only business is to search for the defects in the sdaitistration anif'y autor’: 


ae the tte Gy te oe. 
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4ho msotives of the Government, and that their criticism is always venomous, ig 
huitful. In short, we say that there is bona fides on both sides. The officials 
gonduct the administration in good faith and the subjects criticise also in good 
faith. Corisequently, it is not at all just to doubt the bona fides of each other. It 
+, obvious therefore that a Publicity Board is a welcome institution which will 
serve to remove any misunderstanding between the Government and the people. 
The Government did well in not favouring the proposal to establish a Govern- 
ment newspaper ; for such an organ would only have tended to accentuate the 
differences between the officials and the public. As regards the point which was 
decided in the conference that editors of papers should not be compelled against 
their will to publish Government orders we must observe that such publication is 
necessary in the interests of the public, but that local Governments and heads of 
departments do not care to communicate to local Indian newspapers any such 
iculars. 


The Yogakshemam, of yay vee July, says that Lord Willingdon, the new 
am vernor of Madras, gave occasion for the general 
The Madras Publicity Board. = viticism that one of the most important “of His 
Excellency’s actions after arrival in this Presidency was to suspend the freedom 
of newspapers. It is seen that Lord Willingdon now entertains the opinion 
that the public and the press do not freely get. information from Government 
about matters of administration and that this has given rise to misunderstanding 
and distrust of the objects and purposes of the Government. This opinion of 
His Excellency is looked upon by some people as a sign of repentance. Adverting 
to the decisions arrived at by the conference convened by His Excellency, the 
per observes that undoubtedly an organisation for the supply of correct 
information to the Press is absolutely necessary. In the past the people have 
been trying hard to elicit correct information by questions asked in the Legislative 
Council, etc., but the experience of the past has been that the Government have 
uniformly adopted the policy of secrecy even if the people should thereby be led 
to misunderstand the Government. We trust that 2s. a result of the new policy 
adopted by Lord Willingdon, misunderstandings will be reduced to 4 minimum 
in the future. 


The Manorama, of the 11th July, rejoices at the decision of Lord Willingdon 
to establish a Publicity Board, and observes that the existence of such an insti- 
tution, which will act as an intermediary tetween the Government and the people, 
will serve the purpose of removing many a misunderstanding between them. 
It, however, thinks that the Board should for the most part consist of non-officials 
with an official President and a non-official Secretary, that its several members 
should be able to represent special matters such as education, agriculture and 
trade. Jt points out that such Boards should be established in every district with 
a Central Board in Madras to supervise their work. The paper congratulates 
Lord Willingdon on his efforts in this direction, and hopes that in framing the 
constitution of these Boards, attention will be paid to the above suggestions. 


The Malayali, of the 12th July, refers in appreciative terms to the work done 
by the Publicity Board during the war, and, adverting to the proceedings of the 
conference recently held in Madras under the presidency of His Excellency the 
Governor of ras to consider the advisability of continuing the Publicity 
Board, takes exception to the resolution, in the teeth of opposition of 
several press representatives, that the Publicity Board should exercise surveillance 
over newspapers and report to Government the trend of opinions expressed and 
emotions stirred up by them. There are already plenty of men to act as spies 
on behalf of Government. Many newspapers came to an untimely end on account 
of the secret activities of these spies. Previous experience will enable us to guess 
how far this Board which is under the control of Government will correctly 
understand the wishes of the people. It may be asserted without any fear of 
contradiction that those who say anything inst the Government be put 
down as seditionists. The procedure or Pe by the Government of India in 
respect of the Rowlatt Act amply illustrates this fact. The Bill was severely 
criticised both in England andin India by innumerable persons of ability and 
position, including famous lawyers and politicians. The Government, however, 
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after publishing their own opinions and comments proceeded ‘to punish the news. 
papers that published any opinion different from that of the Government. ' The 
establishment of such a Board will not advance the cause of public opinion. It 
seems probable that this Board will not be anxious to insist on the (tovernment 
to listen to public opinion, but will be particular only about the people nodding 
assent to the opinion of Government. The step proposed to be taken by the 
Government of Madras reminds the people of the times of Nepoleon, who, in order 
to justify his policy, started a newspaper of his own with a view to win over the 
ople of France by means of the leading articles published therein. The esta- 
aichanadt of the Board will, however, not be an unmixed evil. It will be useful 
in 80 far as it will enlighten the public regarding the action and opinion of the 
Governnient. | / | a 
The article observes in conclusion the need for greater publicity in 
administrative matters and hopes that the Travancore Darbar will also begin to 
do things more in the light of public observation. 


76. The Kistnapatrika, of the 12th July, says:—Amritsar is not in a fit state 
to manage the next session of the Congress. The 
Punjab is in great consternation on account of the 
Martial Law. The leaders are pining in prisons. Some have to suffer the 
sentence of transportation for life. ‘The property of many has been forfeited. 
Newspapers have disappeared. . . The Rowlatt Act has not yet been repealed. 
The campaign against newspapers is still raging. Means to overcome famine 
have yet to be devised. The South African problem has not yet been solved. 
The Congress cannot but therefore be held. If the Andhras should undertake to 
hold the next session of the Congress in their province this time, they would have 
done their duty. 
77. The Desabhimani, of the 18th June, writes that the Bombay National 
, Home Rule League in a meeting criticized the 
- National Home Rule League's reform proposals of the Government of India in the 
address. following terms :-—Their proposals are detrimental 
to the progress of the country. The method of the rulers is regrettable. All the 
Indian deputations that went to England must raise their voice and say that the 
proposals of the Government do not tend to the progress of the country, and see 
that they are rejected. 


78. ‘Che Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, publishes in Telugu the latter portion 


; of the presidential address of the Firat Andhradesa 
: Andhra Co-operative Con- (Qo-operative Conference held at, Beewada, which 
erence, 


gives the following as the remarks of Sir Daniel 
Hamilton in the Bengal (Co-operative Conference:—The Montford scheme of 


reforms will be a lifeless thing and the new Legislative Councils a farce if no provi- 
‘sion is made for the banking system which would improve the economic condition. 
. _I spoke emphatically at the Co-operative Conference held at Simla, that it is 


unjust to ulitize in England and other countries India’s reserves when she is 
pining for want of money. 


79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, publishes in Telugu extracts from 


an article inthe Mahratta which Mr. Tilak contri- 
me, Fiok om the setgeme. buted to the Daily Herald as his views on the 
reforms. The extracts contain the following :—. India, Ceylon, Egypt, 


Ireland and other countries have been agitating for a long time for some kind of 
self-government. If these wishes are not fulfilled with a liberal spirit, the British 
‘Empire cannot enjoy permanent peace. . . Proposals mhade in this (Montford 
reform scheme) are more favourable to the bureaucracy. . . This Bill has been 
introduced with changes which have a tendency to whittle down the reforms. 
‘This cannot satisfy the Indian people. -This has left the central Government as 
autocratic as ever, thereby giving them an Opportunity to enact another Rowlatt 
Act defying the public opinion completely. It is known to all that there 
cannot be real self-government without’ such (financial) control. The promise 
that this control will gradually be passed over to the council of the people’s 


— cannot remove the discontent due to the present bureaucratic 
PUulO. . « a pee, er tes 


The Congress. 
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0. The Andhkraprakasika, of the 28th June, referring to the appointment of 4*»easrssxiena, 
* Send Member. the Hon’ble Mr. N. E. Marjoribanks as. a Member esth Sune 18t. 
Revenue 3 of the Board Fe age oe remarks:—An Indian 

could have been appointed at least asthe Fourth Memberif not as the -First 

Member. The Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao is quite fit for the place. It is 

regrettable that his claims have been overlooked. 


81. The Hitakarini, of the 22nd and the 29th June, gives a Telugu version of —— 
what it calls “‘The Message of Lala Lajpat Rai to 22nd & 28th June 
Lala Lajpat Rai'’s letter to Yong India”, which contains the following remarks — 
Young India. among others:—. . . Wedo not know if Lord 
Morley’s statesmanship didnot lack -in efficiency, imagination and comprehension. 
But Mr. Montagu, though a statesman in some respects, was obliged to be slow in 
his administration. . . Hot discussion is now carried on for small reforms. 
The crows are fighting for sprinkled rice (particles). . . The views of Mill and 
Morley, Burke and Bain have now lost their value. Their days are gone. Their 
words cannot give us courage and enthusiasm. . . Freedom cannot be put 
in chains fora long time. It will break the chains and avenge on those that 
imprisoned her. Is that not the fate of Russia, Germany and Turkey? The 
British will not commit sach foolish acts intentionally. . . The authorities 
can throw away to-morrow the reforms granted to-day. This has not struck 
their understanding. They must be in consonance with our ideals. If not, self- 
government will come to us only when weare fit. . . Our leaders wish for the 
food which is in the plates of our masters. . . Most of the nationalists while 
away the time by telling lies. . . Ifimportance has to be given to any opinion, 
some ten men with ‘ Sir’ titles will publish it under their names. The pride and 
ignorance of such officials and non-officials, natives and foreigners has been 
proved to be the curse of this country. . . These leaders holding titles cannot 
stand the wrath of the authorities. They do not give utterance to words which 
may provoke the latter even when there is need for such utterance. . . Great 
Britain, France and the United States are democratic countries only in name. 
In those countries the authorities and the rich enjoying exclusive privileges look 
upon their inferiors very meanly. They do not do anything with a sense of duty 
and justice. As long as they are happy and their position secure, they oppress 


the people. They take poor people’s money mercilessly and use it for their own 
benefit. 


82. A correspondent to the Kistmapatrika, of the 5th July, in an article on ‘ie 
Sis Ie Bide Indian industries, observes:— . . . There igs Sth July i919. 
in store for us great danger industrially . and 
commercially. A peaceful war is going to be fought fiercely in this world in 
time to come. We have to build our own warships for the protection of our trade. 
Germany signed the peace treaty in a fretful temper. At any time, trouble may 
arise again. . . Our countrymen have not yet received proper training in 
industries. We have only to import German supervisors from foreign countries. 
There are no banks to help industries. For some reason or other the 
Government also do not evince sufficient attention to the matter. The first of 
these points that there are raw products in our country but means of producing 
finished articles are wanting, is well known to all. In peaceful times many foreign 
articles are sold very cheap in our country. Then in the initial stage our indus- 
tries cannot compete with them. There are many reasons for the foreign goods 
selling cheap and ours dear. The chief reasons are that the capital is insufficient 
here and we have no power to tax the foreign goods as we like. . . The 
third point is of a political nature. Unless the people realise well that the 
country is theirs and that they make and take its weal and woe, they will not 
bring .out the little that they have, and enjoy it freely. Therefore, at a time 
when the whole world is emerging into freedom, the Indians also must hear such 
= about themselves in unambiguous terms. The next day they will 
out their treasure. . . Improvement of the industries is necessary not 
only to us but also to the rulers. Had it not been for the Tata Iron Company at. 
the Ammunition Board would have felt helpless. eee 
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88. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th July; publishes in Telugu the opinions of 
Toltie Ticiieins the Nation, the New Statesman, the London Times 
and the Jndia and those of Saint Nihal Singh and 


Sir Valentine Chirol contributed to the Commonweal and the London Times, 
respectively, on the Indian reforms. 


In its leading article on the subject, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 25th June, 
considers that the India Reform Bill is not one that 


Indian Reforms. will satisfy India. The Bill is disappointing to all 


ewdene: and the amount of discontent that will be produced when the Bill is 


rought into force cannot now be gauged. 
_ ‘The Lokaprakasam, of ;the 23rd June, considers the Bill unsatisfactory in 
so far as it does not commit itself to the grant of any real concessions to Indians, 


The Manorama, of the 24th June, expresses the same opinion as above, and 
considers that the Bill has nullified to a very great extent the recommendations 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report with regard to the grant of progressive self- 
government to India. P | 


84. The Andhraprakasika, of the 5th July, has the following in an article under 
ihn te ta this heading:—. . . There is one great help 
Lac cultivation in Madras. which the Government can render in the matter of 
cultivating lac. The Department of Agriculture must make thorough inquiry 
about this industry and explain to the people its advantages and disadvantages. 
There may not be one in the department who knows mach about it; but it is 
necessary to get an expert on this subject from the lac-producing provinces so 
that he may find out the trees in the Madras Presidency which are necessary for 
the production of the article and the places where they grow in abundance. If 
the method of the production of lac in Mysore is observed, it must be believed 
that it will not be in vain to start this industry in these parts also. 


85. The Andhraprakasika, of the 5th July, has the following in an article on 
the signing of the peace treaty:—. . . Though 
we are gratified at the signing of the peace treaty, 
we have to infer from the papers published in Germany that it was. done under 
pressure and not out of the free will of the Germans. . . Until the German 


Parliament approves of the terms of the peace, the Allies should not be 
unguarded. 


86. Referring to a memorial, published elsewhere in the paper, sent by the 
merchants of Chirala, Perala and Jandrapeta of the 
Bapatla taluk to His Excellency the Viceroy and to 
Lord Willingdon, complaining that the action of the Railway authorities imposing 
‘@ penal rate of 1 anna per maund on the bags left to remain on the Railway 


Signing of the peace treaty. 


A memorial. 


_ platform beyond the one day allowed, has caused them great hardship, and 


praying that the time may be increased to three days and the penal rates reduced. 
and refunded, the Arxdhrapatrika, of the 16th July,*requests the authorities to. 
consider the memorial and do justice. | 


87. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th July, refers to the statement of the 
ae : Director of Civil Supplies that the people can well 
The Director of Uivil Supplies. afford to buy articles, that this ability is greater in 

sonie districts than before, and that only in one district great endeavours had to 


be made to relieve distress due to famine. We do not know how far these state- 
ments are true. | | 


88. The Andhrapairika, of the 16th July, writes under this heading :—. 
Is this difference of caste and this oppression 
Pat tice se ape and caste of the higher castes to be found only in India, or is it 
9 found in the democratic countries of the West ? 
; America has the best form of democracy. The Negroes that liye in it 
are of the same language, creed and manners as the whites in America. ' Yet a 
_ wide gulf separates them. Where is there any difference between the bigotism of 
our Brahmans and that of the white Brahmans of America? If, in our country, 
Pariahs come to sit in the same railway carriage with a Brahman, the latter cries 
out that he must clear out. In the South American States a Negro may not sit 
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$n a tram-car occupied by Americans. In Indian villages an objection is raised: 
against Pariah boys going to schools where Brahman boys read. Negro boys may 
not at all go to some American schools where American boys read. . . In 

India there is no intermarriage and interdining. In America intermarriage is 

prohibited by law and it is considered an offence in a Negro to eat in the presence 

of & oe . . Asiatics such as the Chinese and the Japanese also suffer 
from such disabilities in America. A white barber thinks it is beneath, his 

dignity to shave them. Still can any one say that America is unfit for self- 

_government ? Why should America be alone pointed out? Have our country- 

men the freedom to go to British colonies such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand 

and South Africa? Is the humble treatment accorded to our Indians in South 

Africa better than that accorded to the Pariahs? Whatis the reason for excluding 

.our workmen on the economic pretext that their standard of living is lower than 

-that of the westerners? . . . Is not caste distinction the real reason? . 
There is no country that has no caste distinction. 


89. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 4th July, writes :—Of all types of pride, Sayrap 
ot the pride of power blinds one completely like a “on 
Lord yo the scarcity of cataract. Lord Milner was pleased to observe that 4th July 1919. 
Spodatate cm Lacie. though the prices of foodstuffs had gone up very 
considerably in India, the people were not suffering from scarcity of food. When 
a responsible authority of the type of Lord Milner, who has not studied the actual 
state of things on the spot, makes an observation of this kind and thus throws a 
damper on the attempts to provide the relief measures necessitated by the rise in 
the prices, would it not cause disgrace to the empire? Would it not injure the 
traditions of British justice and cause a blot on its fair name? The British 
Empire extends over one-fifth of the whole world, not because of its sword, nor its 
armaments nor courage, nor military skill, in all of which there are others to excel — 
it, but because of its faultless traditions. If these traditions should be abandoned. 
it would be difficult to save the empire. It seems to us imperative therefore that 
‘those who thus talk without knowledge should be removed from their responsible 
‘position in the empire. 
90. The Swadeshabhimani, in its issue of the 11th July, comments on the Swansmussoum, 
_  ppointment ot Sir Abdur Rahim as Chief Justice 11th Judy 1900. 
BP Be cyan ve Pc 4 Sir as follows:—The Government has thereby shown 
AOE NEI BBL OWENS that it can appreciate merit. Sometimes useless 
-objection is raised that Indians are not fit. But this cannot be said of Sir Abdur 
Rahim. Though there is no lack of fitness among the Indians, the officials: 
certainly lack in the pay of appreciating merit! and to hide this defect they 
bring such pretences as the above. About Sir Rahim’s patriotism and inde- 
gencenes of character, we can only refer to his able exposition published in the 
ublic Service Commission report. . . Appointing Indians to high ‘offices 
according to fitness and without distinction of colour or creed is praiseworthy. 
The late Queen-Victoria published this in her charter; the late King Edward VII 
i sy it; Lord Morley gave slight momentum to it; the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme also emphasises it. But it is very rare either for the Provincial or the 
Imperial Government to take advantage of opportunities to give high places to 
Indians. But that the angle of vision of the Government has been changing of 
late is seen not only by the appointment of Sir Rahim but also from appoint- 
‘ments in other provinces. . . The paper next refers to the appointment of Indians 
to high offices in other provinces and especially to that of Mr. Ghanashyam 
Bahadur, a non-official, to be the Vice-President of the Assam Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council, and remarks that this is an instance of how the administrators have 
‘begun to appreciate the truth of Indian Home Rule, and concludes by hoping that 
‘the administrators will soon begin to favour the cause of Indian Home Rule. _ 


91. Referring to the Department of Food Control, the Swadesabhimani, of the Swanmusmnum, 
Th llth July, writes as follows:—The links of the 11th July 1919, 
emees Department of Food chain of this department in the shape of Imperial, : 
Provincial and district officers as in other depart- 
ments have been forged by the Government of India which has been going on ‘ 
“with the hubbub of the control of foodstuffs for nearly one year. Nobody has 
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roperly taken the statistics of what all and how many troubles the public had to- 
ladies within this short period through this new department and ite officials. 
Honourable Members in the Imperial Council had to bring a resolution to the 
effect that this department is more of an evil than good to the public and urging” 
its removal. Though everybody knows the evil effects of this department nob 
dares to give expression to his opinion, just as a dumb person cannot explain his 
dream to others; but if on this account we remain silent, the people have to 
undergo the difficulties about food. We are thus placed in a bad dilemma. The 
Honourable Malaviya’s resolution was thrown out, and as a consequence the 

performances of the Food Control Department went on unhindered. When 

we point out the defects of these officials, instead of correcting them they get 
angry and begin to hiss. It never comes into their heads that they are after all 

men and may perchance commit mistakes like others. After all, this is a general 

characteristic of office holders. 


92. Referring to the commutation by the Viceroy of the Martial Law sentence 
_ ee passed on Mr. Kalinath Roy, the Swadesabhimani, 
The Viceroy’s dlemeney to of the 11th July, remarks :—One naturally thinks 
wagered why a person who is considered to be fit for 
merciful treatment should be given even three months’ punishment; but our rulers 
don’t think so. However, the extreme severity of the first sentence is shown by 
the fact of the Viceroy’s subsequent clemency. 


93. Under the heading ‘‘the punishment by impeachment”, the Sampad 
eed Abhyudaya, of the 14th July, says as follows :—In 
wee of Sir Michael Fyoland Sir Michael O’Dwyer is charged with 
sf On having stirred up trouble while he was Lieutenant- 
Governor in the Punjab and with having marred the mutual love existing 
between His Imperial Majesty and his Indian subjects; and proposals are 
being made that he should be tried by the Parliament for his unbridled 
actions. Governor-General Warren Hastings was tried in the Parliament 
for the chaos he created in India and was imprisoned for nine years. from 
that time Anglo-Indian officials were afraid of acting contrary to British 
justice. But that fear is now completely gone. If O’Dwyer is caught hold of 
and punished for his unbridled actions, there is again scope for enthroning 
British justice. If O’Dwyer is guilty, he should be punished ; if he is innocent, 
those who accused him may be punished. As soon as a charge of autocratic 
action is brought on the officials, they should be brought to justice. It would be 
a gross mistake to think that British prestige will suffer if miscreants among high 
Officials are punished. On the other hand, the punishing of the wicked and 
protecting the loyal will enhance British prestige instead of ‘lowering it. 


94. Under the heading the Punjab Pg gene ”, the Sampad 
: Abhrudaya, of the 14th July, writes‘as follows :— 

To - + panionment, Har Kishenlal has been irs bBbad: with conspiracy 
for waging war on the British. His opposition to the Rowlatt legislation 1s,one 
of the reasons for this prejudice against him. His taking part in Satyagraha is 
another reason. ‘T’he Rowlatt legislation is opposed not only to Rritish justice 
but to all justice: Is it justice to hang or imprison innocent people without 


- judicial inquiry thinking that they are guilty? If enemies bring baseless 


charges against a person, and if he is to be punished on the strength of those 
charges, will yoegee like Harischandra even immune from punishment? If 
British officials commit such mistakes as the above, is it treason to point out their 
mistakes? Does it amount to conspiracy to wage war on the Government ? 
Those alone are truly loyal who fearlessly exert to put an end to unbridled 
actions and to bring autocrats within bounds. On the other hand, those who do 
not exert to do so, and those who in addition to participating in such unbr#lled 
actions themselves, make the administrators also parties to such actions are - 
people who bring disgrace on British justice and arch-traitors liable to be 
impeached in Parliament. Is not harmlessness the most important virtue in 
es ga ? When those who did not know the true principles of Satyagraha 
broke the laws and brought disaster, did not Mahatma Gandhi and others we . 
their Satyagraka movement? Is it justice to punish people like’Har Kishonla 
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-vho exerted to save innocent people from punishment? These are the questions _ 


which various people ask. Then after mentioning that a committee has been 
appointed to inquire into all these matters, and the likelihood of the truth being 
cleared up, the paper proceeds—though the officials of British India are many of 
them Britishers, they are expert autocrats like the Nawabs; and to feed their 
unbridled tendencies there are pre-eminent autocrats like Lord Sydenham in the 
Houses of Parliament. .T’o show that autocratic rule alone is good for the 
prosperity of India, these people will indulge in any number of sophistries. To 

ut an end to their machinations we don’t have in the Parliament even a 
hundredth of the number of people that we ought to have and cur fate is about 
to be decided oy default. T’o remedy this, a large number of our representatives 
have gone to England. . . Let those people who proclaim that the Indian 
Civil Servants are all Harischandras roar as they like in support of Sydenham. 
Truth will ever be victorious. The British nation is just. When it knows that 
the Indian Civil Servants are unjust, it will never refrain from punishing them 
properly. . . Then the paper gives examples of the enquiries into the actions 
of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, and Lord Morley’s admonitions to Lord 
Minto’s government and concludes as follows. . . British people get victory, 
prosperity and success on account of their love of justice. Their glory and 
sovereignty will remain as long as their traditions of justice are untainted. 


Many of the officials in this country have become Nawabs. The British Govern- 


ment now knows this. A Parliamentary Committee will be appointed to put an 
end to this state of things. We hope that the inquiry by the committee will 
again enthrone British justice on high. ‘ 


95. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the llth July, says:—Mr. Montagu has 
., arranged to get an inquiry into, and report on, the 
Inquiry into the Punjab Punjab disturbances, its causes and its effects. 
carne. The white people who were responsible for these 
disturbances clatter their teeth, contract their eyebrows and get wild. These 
ple have no reason to be so very anxious. ‘’hose who were not responsible 
or the disturbances will never be punished. Many Anglo-Indians are of opinion 
that even when white people have done a mistake, if that mistake is admitted, 
the white people will lose their prestige; and it will be difficult to keep the 
country under control; and they try to establish that the enthronement of 
prestige is more important than the enthronement of justice. ‘This attempt is 
-bound to be futile. 


96. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 12th July, under the heading the British 
The Lritish Parliament Parliament, says:—There are a large number of 
sia — Anglo-Indian partisans in the Parliament, but very 
few Indian partisans. So long as there are a larger number of autocrats in the 
Parliament than democrats, Indians can never -get any reform. The paper 


roceeds to observe that India should have proportional representation in the- 


perial Parliament, or a separate Parliament in this country without prejudice 
to British suzerainty and the Viceroy’s authority ; our Parliament should legis- 


Rampap 
ABBYUDArA, 


Mysore 
Lith July 1919. 


BauraD 
ag tt Ya, 
12th Jay 1919, 


late for us in our interests and spend our revenue only for our benefit ; it behoves — 


Indians to leave aside differences and work for this goal. 


97. Referring to the order of the Madras Government exempting from taxation, 

; on account of the prevailing scarcity, the occasional 

_ The Government Order exempt- raising of food crops on irregular punja lands, the 

Face toys the occasional = ogkshemam, of the 27th June, thinks that it would 

a” oo ropes on P4 have been better to exempt the second crop on the 
regular permanent punja lands. 


98. A note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 25th June, trusts that the authorities 
* will consider the advisability of releasing, on the 
occasion of the ensuing Peace celebrations, prisoners 
who are now serving their sentences under the 


Defence of India and similar Acts. 


99 The Qaumi Report, of the 9th July, publishes, without comment, a 
translation of the letters from His Highness the Agha 
The future of Turkey. Khan and Mr. Amir Ali published in the Loxdon 


Times. 


Peace celebrations and the 
. ‘Felease of prisoners. 


Yoosxsuzmax, 
Trichur, 
27th June 1919, 


Keraus Sancuany, 
Calicut, 
26th June 1919. 
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Madras, 
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J anmpan-1-Rozaan, 
Madras, 
10th July 1919. 


Qaumx Report, 
Madras, 
8th July 1919. 


Qaum: Reronr, 


adras, 
Sth July 1919. 


Jakipan-1-Rozean, 


Madras, 
9th July 1919. 
J ARIDAH-I-Roz@ak, 
Madras, 
9th July 1919. 


ValsTaMITRAN, 


16th June 1919. 


100. The Jaridah-i-Rozga 
The trial of the ex-Kaiser. 


r,of the 10th July, referring to the downfall of 
Germany and to the deplorable condition to which 
the most powerful Emperor Kaiser has been reduced, 
writes :—In reality no one sympathises with a cruel foe. The German delegates 
have accepted the condition in the Peace Treaty, which provides for the extradi- 
tion and the trial of the ex-Kaiser ; and now let us see what sentence the Court 
will pass on the originator of the way, and the slayer of hundreds of thousands of 
innocent people. 


101. The Qaumi Report, of the 8th July, in appealing to the community to 


think and understand. God is 
testing your mind. 


vote for the Hon’ble Yakub Hagan for the Legis. 
The message of Istam voters jatiye Council and refrain from voting for Hakim 
Muhammad Usman Sahib, draws a contrast between 
these gentlemen and observes :—Yakub Hasan is 
now in England rendering a service by explaining to the British public the 
sentiments of the Muslim world with reference to Islamic sovereignty and power. 
If the Muslim public will not now vote for him and maintain his position in the 
council, who will represent Muslims in England? Those who do not want to 
vote for him are degrading the Muslim community and bringing shame to Islam. 


As regards Hakim Muhammad Usman Sahib the editor says that he feels 


sure that no Mussalman will vote for him, and if anybody ventures to support 
him he will be accountable for the faith that is in him. 


Were this an ordinary time, Mussalmans might freely vote for whomever 


they liked. Itis the time to support Islam. To take away the power of repre- 
sentation from Yakub Hasan now will be tantamount to bringing shame both upon 
Islam and Muslims. 


102. The Qaumi Report, of the 8th J uly, again appeals to the Muslim 


The cry of Islam. 


communit 


under another head to vote for Yakub 
Hasan and not for Hakim Muhammad Usman Sahib 
and writes :—T'o vote for Yakub Hasan now is to raise the standard of the Islamic 


honour while to deprive him of the privilege of representing the community 
would wound Islamic feelings. 


The editor points out that Muhammad Usman Sahib may discuss the worldly 


affairs on our behalf, but who will fight for Islamic problems with which we are 
now confronted. 


103. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 9th July, refutes the argument offered by 


A message to Mussalmans. 


its contemporary the Qaumi Report in ‘support of 
Yakub Hasan to vote for whom it appealed to the 
public and says:--Who does not know Hakim Muhammad Usman Sahib’s B.A. 
scholarship in English and who is not aware of the national services he has 
‘rendered in various associations and societies ? 


The sun cannot be darkened by 
throwing a handful of dust at it. 


Addressing the readers of Jaridah the editor says ‘‘from the way Yakub 


Hasan has been supported and Muhammad Usman rejected, it is quite evident 
that selfishness and personal pique are behind it all.” 


104. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, referring to the rumours of the Afghan Peace 


The Afghan Peace Conference. 


ITI.—LxaisLatron. 


Conference that the Afghan delegates will come to 
Jalalabad, remarks:—In any case the welfare of 
Aighanistan depends upon the Amir’s friendship with Great Britain. 


\ 


105. In commenting upon this Bill, the Vaisyamitran, of the 16th J une, says :—- 


The Indian Reforms Bill. 


plete privil 


We do not see how the British Cabinet are going to 
give effect to the principles of responsible govern- 
ment, as stated by Mr. Montagu. Perhaps certain responsibilities now undertaken 
by the Parliament may be entrusted to the Indians. 
Mr. Montagu definitely asserted that this 
~ Government of India now and that the ti 


entrusted to the Provincial Governments being entrusted to the Government of India 
also. So we cannot be sure of obtaining com 


by means of this Bill. 


lians. But, speaking on this point, 
principle could not be applied to the: 
me had not yet come for the powers 


: ; es and responsibilities. 
Further he says that, in the Indian Legislative Councils,. 
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the number of members may be increased and some additional powers given to 
them, but they cannot be entrusted with great responsibilities now. If so, how 
can the Provincial Governments turn out better work? If they are to be 
controlled for everything by the Central Government, what are then the powers 
_ of the representative members in the Provincial Legislative Councils and Provincial 
Governments. Mr. Montagu has specially applauded the scheme of Lord Willingdon 
among those furnished by the Provincial Governors. We have known by past 
experience that no action taken on the individual opinion of the bureaucrats can 
guit the popular representatives. As long as the reforms in this Bill do not confer 
any special powers on the popular representatives, they can only help England to 
gain the name of having done a good turn to India in the eyes of other countries 
but cannot lead to India having a really responsible government. 


The Manorama, of the llth July, refers to Colonel Yates’s objections to 
i the constitution of the Select Committee, for con- 
The Indian Reform itl, sidering the Indian Reform Bill as well as to Mr. 
Montagu’s reply thereto, and thinks that Indians will never fail to rejoice at the 
fixity of purpose shown by the latter. It refers to a rumour that Lord Pentland, 
the ex-Governor of Madras, tried hard to become a member of the Joint Committee 
and observes that Indians should consider themselves to be fortunate in that he did 
not get a seat therein. 


Referring to the Indian Reform Bill, the Malayah, of the 12th July, points 
out that, while both Liberals and Conservatives admit the necessity of introducing 
reforms in India, there is a difference of opinion regarding the Bill even amongst 
the members of the Cabinet, and that the party that thinks that the proposed 
reforms are far in advance of the needs of the country is gaining strength day by 
day, and observes that, if the people of India do not strongly agitate in the 
matter, Lord Sydenham, the leader of the Conservative Party, will see to it that 
we are disappointed. 


A note in the Sreevashumeode, of the 11th July, says :—It is the duty of the 
British Government to grant Home Rule to India in the near future. It is certain 
that the British Government which has come out victorious frum innumerable 
‘wars waged for the sake of justice and freedom will not withhold from India the 
right of self-government. 


106. The Adi Dravidan, of the 20th June, considers this law to be | paneneary 
: for India at the present juncture and, laying specia 

Tae OSm Law. stress upon the fact that it has been an ey aS 
a result of the suggestions made by a Committee, on which there were two 
eminent Indian Judges, for the purpose of rooting anarchism in the country, 
remarks that it is entirely a mistaken idea that it aims at destroying the birth- 
right and progress of the Indians. It compares the Code of Manu with this law 
and, observing that the former is far harsher than the latter, concludes that, if 


Mavworama, 
Calicut, 
lith July 1919. 


Maxarati, 
Quilon, 
12th July 1919, 


Sk EEVAZHUMCODE, 
Trivandrum, 
11th July 1919. 


ADI Dnavipan, 
Madras, 
20th June 1919. 


India were under the rule of the Indians instead of the Englishmen, the Indians — 


will at this juncture doubtless introduce a law ten times as cruel as this. 


107. The Andhrapairika, of the 16th July, says that at a meeting held to protest 
ll dia etal against the Asiatic Amendment Bill to be passed 

© erane Amendment ©" into law in South Africa, a resolution was passed 
stating that the proposed law will root out the primary rights of the Indians, 
causing great hardship to them and requesting that His Excellency the Viceroy 
will interfere in the matter and avert the evil. 


The Andhrapatrika (weekly), of the 16th July, gives in Telugu the 
Audible Aiiciliecess One roceedings of the meeting held in the Gokhale 
Re eee ee all on the 11th July to protest against the 
‘ Asiatic Amendment Bill” and “ the negotiations carried on by the we 
Government with the Government of Madras in connexion with the Labour 
Law”. It publishes the speech of the President, and the resolutions adopted in 
the meeting. ) 4 : 


i 


ANDHRBAPATRIKA, 


16th July 1919. 


ANDMRAPATRIEA, 
' Madras, 
16th July 1919. 
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; ' 108. In ‘a very long article on the Rowlatt Act, the Samadarsi, of the 28th 
oon Fann anh. The Rowlatt Act. June, gathers from various sources adverse comments 


on the Act, and notices, in conclusion, the harsh 
measures taken by Government against newspapers that criticise the policy or 
actions of Government. 


ERRATA. : 


| Report No. 26. 
1} Page 997, paragraph 9, line-15, insert ‘a? before * statement ’. 
oe ‘oe ‘ss 9 ,, 15, insert ‘a’ before ‘ portion’. 
* » 998 ‘ 13 ,, 2, substttute ‘régime’ for ‘ regimé’. 
,», 1017 69 ,, 11, substitute ‘ Holy Book’ for ‘ Holy book’, 
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Issued, the 23rd July 1919.) 


No. 30 of 1919. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 26th July 1919. 


District “emieenine : and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public De ent, a briof 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for ag 

whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, i 
a taken; and, if the facts are incorrect, what is belioved 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


1. The following appears in the Hindu of the 2lst July:—‘‘The All-India 
oo. a Congress Committee has done well to pass well- ae, 
Trials for sedition in the worded resolutions at its meeting held on Saturday ecaaiits 
Panjab. last at Calcutta, expressing its indignation at the 

severity of the sentences passed by the Punjab Martial Law tribunals, deploring 

the delay in appointing a Commission to inquire into the Punjab situation, urging 

that the Commission should consist of persons wholly unconnected with Indian 

administration and demanding that the inquiry should be open and public. 

It is, with some satisfaction, though of a mixed kind, that we have come across 

the statement in the judgment in the Lahore Conspiracy .case, the full text of 

which has just reached us, that ‘although not bound by law to write any 

judgment, it is only mght that we should deal at some —_ with the present 

ease and this because the trial and arguments have lasted well over a month, some 

700 witneses have been examined and many questions of law and fact are involved, 

of which the bare decision, if unsupported by some detailed explanation, might 

hardly be considered sufficient’. . . A perusal of the judgment convinces us 

that three valued patriots have been sentenced to the severest punishment short 

of the extreme penalty of the law. known to criminal law on a flimsy charge, ’ 
unsubstantiated by any reliable evidence and in the face of the testimony as to 

the position, record and respectability of the accused, borne by witnesses of high 

social position and trusted by Government. . . The way in which anything 

that is favourable to the accused is discounted and discredited is a painful 

revelation of the wrong that can be done in the name of justice. . . Again 

the obviously unjudicial way in which those parts of a witness’s testimony 

unfavourable to the accused are accepted and those others favourable to them 

rejected, is revolting. . . Some portions of the judgment are pitched in the 

familiar O’Dwyer style and read more like an executive order than a balanced 

statement emanating from the judiciary. Facts have been interpreted, the 

importance of isolated events exaggerated and connexion established between 

different acts in such a way as to outrage public conscience and the feeling is 


entertained throughout the country that a gross miscarriage of justice -has 
happened in this case.” 


2. The Hindu, of the 25th July, remarks :—‘‘ he ag sah aa — Huu, 
. ; in which Lieutenant R. KR. 5. ett—Gur =< 
A shooting case in the Punjab. Rifles, caused the death of a man named Rhuda oemanemeen 
Baksh at Savelion Railway station has ended in the acquittal of Plunkett. We 
have not the fullest particulars of the incident before us, but from what has been 
published in the Indian press of North India it would seem that the shooting 
occurred in broad daylight, and that the Lieutenant chased the deceased at the 
request of a Railway authority. It is one of those deplorable cases which create 
bad blood and go to confirm the general—even if unfounded—belief that when a 
European kills an Indian accidentally or intentionally more frequently than not 
he escapes an adequate penalty. The case was tried in Lahore which has been © 
recently the scene of the trials of the Martial Law tribunals. The contrast 
between the trials of those cases and the present one is of striking significance.” _ 


Hinvu, 


(&) General. 
3. The Hindu Message, for week ending 17th J uly, observes:—‘‘ The Hou Musuex, 
The Publicity Board. Publicity Board that is to be constituted by Lord 7th dale 193 * 


: _ Willingdon, no doubt, with the best of intentions, is 
not likely to thrive or be a handy weapon for bureaucracy for explaining the acts 
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or the policy of Government. If it, confines its attentions to issue pamphlets and 
leaflets on such matters as sanitation, agriculture, etc., it might be a useful body 
for dissemination of popular scientific knowledge. But when it trenches on current 
political problems, such as constitutional reform, the Rowlatt legislation, it would 
turn ‘out an official bureau for publishing press communiqués of the Government ; 
or extracts from rabid foreign ‘journals explaining the policy or measures of Goy- 
ernment. The Government might as well pay subsidies to such journals to issue 
‘special editions of the paper dealing in such controversial questions. In all pro- 
bability the recent non-official conference of Lord Willingdon with all its academic 
discussions will turn out to be a case of a mountain in labour. If its object was 
to’ create a non-official agency for checkmating the influence of nationalistic 
journals like the Hindu and .Vew India, Swadesamitran and ULesabhakian,: it is 
doomed to failure. If its object was to create a Knowledge-Diffusion Agency on 


such matters as sanitation, agriculture, etc., the gubernatorial flourish of trumpets. 
need not have been resorted to for such commendable purposes. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Pottrics. 


4. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the 16th J uly, publish in 

sai intial adil Tamil the proceedings of a public meeting held at 
The Indians in South “tris. the Triplicane Beach on the 15th idem for 
protesting against the Asiatic (Land and Trading) Amendment Bill now under 
consideration in the South African Parliament, A summary of these proceedings 
appears in the Hindu of the 16th idem. 


SwaDESAMITRAN, 


Writing about the new Bill introduced into the Parliament of South Africa Sw4otsmasnneam, 


affecting the rights of the Indian subjects there, the 
Swadeshabhimani, in its issue of the 18th July, writes 
as follows :—-While the condition of the Indians in Malay has begun to be a little 
hopeful, the condition of Indians in South Africa has begun to produce serious 
anxiety, since the white settlers in that colony have begun to show themselves 
in their true colours. ‘The paper proceeds to write about the controversy that 
took place on the subject during the Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge, the pussive 
resistance movement of Mahatma Gandhi and the settlement arrived at at the time, 
and observes :—The war began and these internal quarrels subsided a little; but 
no sooner has peace been concluded than it seems the white settlers of South Africa 
have begun to trouble the Indians, by.cancelling their trade licences, etc. The 
Bill now introduced into the Union Parliament proposes to extend to the whole 
of South Africa the restrictions on the liberty of the Indians which had formerly 
been imposed only in certain areas. By the way in which the liberties of Indians 
are taken away by these laws, it seems, that all the highsounding words spoken 
by General Smuts in the Peace Conference asa representative of South Africa, 
that the Indians should have equal treatment in the empire, that they are 
co-citizens of the Empire, etc., are of as much value as the words committed to 
heart and repeated by an actor on the stage. 


In the course of a wa * leading article under the heading ‘ Indians in 
oe outh Africa’, the Malayala Manorama, of the 17th 
The Indians in South Africa. July. briefly reviews the past history of South 
Africa, points out that the whitemen in South Africa, both British and Boers, are 
oppressing the Indians residing in that country, and are trying their best to drive 
them out, if possible, and that, though India fought side by side with the colonies 
in the great war, was assigned a place equal to that of the colonies in the Imperial 
Conference, the War Cabinet, the Peace Conference and the League of Nations, 
Indians are not welcome nor are they considered to have the rights of citizenship 
in the colonies of whitemen, and observes that the colonies will be compelled tu 
recognise India’s status, as India progresses in self-governing powers and in self- 
respect. Itis of opinion that, though no such difference is shown in England 
where Indians are even allowed to be Members of Parliament the colonies that are 
eager to profit by their trade with India are not prepared to treat the coloured 
Indians as their equals, and concludes by remarking that the cruel and disgraceful 
treatment accorded by the whitemen to the Indians in South Africa is causing 
great unrest throughout the whole of India. | 
The Malaya, of the 19th July, also has an article dwelling upon the 


The Indians in South Africa. 


disabilities imposed on Indians in South Africa, and draws two lessons from the 


wicked treatment accorded to Indians by Europeans, first of which is :—As long 
a8 we respect and serve and adore them, they will have no respect for us. But 
those who pay them tit for tat can hold up their heads in the struggle for exist- 
_ ence. Ifthe Government of India assumes responsibility for representing the 
interests of the people of India—as Lord Hardinge thought fit to do—then it will 
be easy indeed to teach our self-willed fellow-subjects (of the British Empire) the 
colonists, good manners.’ 1f the Government should, however, side with these men 
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who are blinded by their conceit the only remedy will be a great Asiatic 
revolution. . 


The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 16th July, in a leader on this subject, writes :— 
. | Every home in India seems to be happy at the 
The Indians and South Africa. (oncfusion of five years’ war and at the signature of 
the peace treaty by Germany, and hopes are entertained of establishing happier 
relations between Indians and British colonies in future, for Indian soldiers and 
Indian money have afforded tangible proofs of liberality and loyalty during the 
war—a fact that has been publicly admitted by the great statesmen of the empire. 
Further, Colonial Ministers, such as General Smuts, Botha, etc., have also spoken 
well of Indians after seeing for themselves their valour and devotion. . Moreover 
on great occasions they. have declared the necessity of treating Indians well, 
These representations naturally led every one to believe that a genervuus and 
brotherly treatment will be extended to Indians who are in the Colonies and that 
racial and colour distinctions will, to a great extent, be removed. On the other 
hand, private as well as official letters that reach us from South Africa, are ver 
disappointing to the Indian public. Hopes of betterment were entertained, but 
events show the contrary to be the case. Though under the Act of 1885 Indians 
were prohibited from purchasing land, obtaining licencés to trade, to reside in 
and to build houses in certain parts of the Transvaal, but in June 19)4, during 
‘Mr. Smut’s regimé, all these restrictions were removed through Mr. Gandhi's 
endeavours, and with the aid of our benevolent Indian Government, but they 
seem to have gone back to the old state of affairs. 

The editor, referring to the recommendations made by the Investigating 
Commission, observes :—It is regrettable to find tbat the authorities of the Colonies 
have not hitherto been able to appreciate the advantages and disadvantages that 
might accrue to the Imperial Government by such treatment of Indians. Grant- 
ing that the Government does not wish to interfere in the internal administration 
of the Colonies, but surely it cannot tolerate such harsh treatment of its Indian 
subjects, Such disagreeable treatment seems to be unjust in the present 
enlightened and freedom-loving age. 

Our desire is that our just Government of India will move in the matter 
through the Secretary of State for India, and the Secretary of Colonies with a 
view to safeguarding the rights of Indians. If the Colonies do not wish to treat 


Indians in a gentlemanly manner, the Government should take the necessary 
steps in the matter. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th July, contains in English and Telugu 
a brief summary of the proceedings of the meeting 
8 held at Bombay to protest against the Asiatic Land 


and Trading Amendment Bill reported to have been 
passed by the Parliament of the Union of South Africa. 


5. Remarking that, while the popular leaders, who are interested in the 
welfare of the Indian labourers in Ceylon, are 
why: complaining that the laws proposed to be enacted 
in respect of them have not yet been published here, they are reported to have 
been communicated to the Ceylon planters for their consideration, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 18th July, observes:—We do not complain of these laws having 
been communicated to the plarters. Our question is only why they have not 
been communicated to others as well. Is it partiality or privilege to communicate 
things only to one party and keep another party in ignorance thereof ? 


Referring to a statement said to have been made by the President of the 


Indian labourers in Ceylon. Ceylon Planters’ Association that the work of 


_ the deputation sent to consult with the Government 
of Madras about the new laws relating to the labourers in the plantations has 


ended very satisfactorily, the Desabhattan, of the 22nd J uly, observes :—It is 
surprising that the details connected with this matter have not yat come to our 
knowledge. When we note the President of the Ceylon Planters’ Association © 
saying that the work has ended very. satisfactorily, we have to doubt very much 
whether it would have ended unfavourably to the labourers in the plantations. 


Indians in South Africa* 
protest meeting. 


Indian labourers in Ceylon. 
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We strongly condemn the action of the Government of Madras in keeping this 
matter secret still. No Government seeking the confidence of the people and the 
co-operation of the popular leaders, will behave thus in a matter concerning lakhs 
of poor labourers. It is only in this country that such things can happen. 


6. Remarking that there is no limit to the hardship suffered by the Indiang 
ee i who have gone to other countries for earning their 
The Indians in the British livelihood, the Lokopakari, of the 21st July, 
Colonies. _ .. observes :—Though the Indians are British subjects, 
they are subjected to indignities in countries under the British sway, and the 
British Government are indifferent in the matter. It is stated that the British 
entered into the apes pes war to protect weaker nations from being oppressed by 
the stronger ones and the Indians have shed their blood, and made many kinds 
of sacrifices for this war and contributed to its successful termination. They did 
not lag behind the European and American soldiers during the war, and it is 
their heroism that compelled the Germans to fall back in the battle of the Marne 
and saved Paris and England. ‘The people of the British colonies are subjecting 
the descendants of such heroic Indians to indignities and there are none to 
question it. India was and is still under the impression that, in return for the 
sacrifices she made during the war, she may attain an equal status with the other 
countries of the world. All the small nations that came into existence during 
the period of the war are going to have self-determination. That the Indians 
alone, who form one-fifth of the world’s population, have not got, liberty, will 
give room to discontent. Even now when it is said that the Indians will be given 
the right of self-determination, they are treated like slaves in South Africa. If 
the South Africans are subjected to the same indignity in India as the Indians are 
subjected to in South Africa, it will teach a lesson to the South African Govern- 
ment. The Indians have not the power to dothis. The Government of India 
should work on behalf of the Indians. It is only then that the statement that 
India is being governed for the Indians will be true. 


7. The Jhvideh-s-Reager, of the 15th July, gives a translation of the opinion 

.,. Of Bishop Grantham on this subject published in 

her pig wags + eeryg ®° the Madras Times and also the suggestion made 

SUNG EY LO NNE EAINE OL EXBNE" by him regarding the insertion of the condition in 

the peace to be concluded with the Amir, viz., that a railway ‘line between 

Aighanistan and Peshawar should be built either at the expense of the people of 

Afghanistan, or the British Government should be permitted to complete 1t. Such 

a line would have a beneficial and humanising effect on the half-civilized Afghans, 

and so long as no such commercial connexion exists, permanent peace and 
tranquility will be impossible. ) 


II1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(c) Jails. 


8. In commenting upon the jail administration report of this Presidency 
for last year, the Swade:amiiran, of the 17th July, 
remarks that it is the best evidence to show that 
education reforms men and turns them into right paths as, though the number of 
those committed to prison in the year [918 is greater than that of last year, the 
- number of educated convicts has gone down and, urging the Government to 
understand at least from this the advantage of imparting education to the people 
and take prompt steps in that direction, observes:—A large number of articles 
- have been manufactured in jails last year; and the Government have remarked 
that if this is to be kept up and improved, it is necessary that all departments of 
Government should purchase the articles required by them only from jails. 
There are many advantages in developing the industries in jails. While the 
departments of Government can get the things they want at moderate prices, the 
training given to prisoners in industries will help them in making a living after 
they are released. The death-rate in jails last year- was very great and this is 
attributed by Government to the want of good drinking water for the prisoners’ 
and the insanitary condition of their quarters. This is highly regrettable. The 
Government themselves may be held responsible for this increased death-rate, as, 
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without atte.ding to these defects already, they have allowed them to continue, 
None will accept their statement that want of funds owing to the war is the cause 
for those defects, not having been remedied. ‘They are themselves responsible 
for the proper maintenance of the prisoners in their charge, and there is no 
justification whatever for want of funds and other causes coming in the way of 
relieving the grievances and hardships of the prisoners under the protection of the 
Government. . Though the Government say that, if proper steps are taken, these 
defects will disappear, they have not specified the steps proposed to be taken. 
It seems they are going to make a special reference on this subject to the head of 
the Jail Department. What if the details thereof are communicated to the people? 
The Government should at once inform the public of the.measures they intend to 
adopt, lest the latter should feel that proper care is not being taken of the 
prisoners. It is commendable that the Government have decided to impart 
education to the prisoners. As this and the imparting of spiritual instruction 
to them by means of periodical lectures will prove greatly beneficial, the Govern- 
ment should take an active interest in this matter. They should realise that, 
instead of trying to educate and reform people after they commit crimes and 


enter prisons, it is better to spread education among them beforehand, so as to 
prevent them from committing crimes. 


(d) Education. 


9. Remarking that the present condition of the elementary school teachers 


deserves careful attention, the WNallasiriyan, for 

The condition of elementary January-February, writes:—Their salaries are not 
qunee Ceneneee, suffieient for their mamtenance. Though they are 
now paid a little more than before, it is quite inadequate, considering the 
prevailing high prices of articles, Some may think that the present scale of 
salaries will do for the teachers in villages. But in these days, when there are 
facilities of railway communication, etc., there is no difference whatever between 
town life and village life. Asa matter of fact, town. life seems to be better than 
village life, for in villages one can hardly get many indispensable necessaries of 
life. We, no doubt, feel grateful to the Madras Corporation and the Government 
for having increased the salaries of the teachers in the Corporation elementary 
schools and given them a bonus. We wish the same course is adopted in the 


.case of teachefs in all elementary schools. Some are of opinion again that it is 


only persons unfitfor any other work that take to the teaching profession. If 
this slur is to be removed and the superiority of the teachers’ profession is to be 
maintained, it 1s necessary to increase their salaries. It is on account of the 
inadequacy of their income as teachers that the latter often make their position 
only a stepping stone for other-avocations. All these defects will disappear, if the 
salaries of teachers are raised. Though we are glad to learn that the Government 


intend to increase the number of elementary schools, such an increase will not 
rr any benefit by itself, unless an encouragement is offered to the teachers 
erein. 


10. The Hindu Nesen, of the 15th July, refers to 80 per cent of the 


, candidates for this examination having failed and 
i. ‘ oT... Shel thus been rendered ineligible for having higher 
et ry education and, exhorting the educated "aa to 

abt ti evince sufficient interest in this matter in the Senate — 
of the University, remarks that the despair of the students will be removed if His 


Excellency directs that these results should be reconsidered and also orders al 


inquiry into the constitution of the School Leavi th 
methods adopted by them. choo! Leaving Certificate Board and the 


11. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 16th J uly, makes 


a : the following observati hers :— Want 
The condition of education i Ow, ions among others : pew 
— waion in of education is the cause of the people acquiring 


l ki i 4s 
they should be peaceful, t hig inds of evil qualities and bad habits, and 


ey should j a J 
qualities such as patriotism an y should have education which inculcates good 


7 . dunion. As the cultivation of these good qualities 
will render the maintenance of the Police and the Military on . carve scale 
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unnecessary, it will be wiser to spend larger sums on education than on the Police 
_ and the rg We are ashamed to describe the condition of education in 
India. That e ucation has not advanced in this country in spite of her having 
been governed for a long time by a civilized nation is likely to reflect discredit on 
the rulers. Some Englishmen often say that India has not’ yet acquired the 
capacity of governing herself. Intelligent men should consider for a while whose 
mistake this 1s due to. Whose mistake is it if, without granting Home Rule, 
they hold the reins of the administration themselves and do not allot sufficient 
funds for education ? It is only 6 per cent of the population that are educated 
in India, while, in uncivilized Russia, 25 per cent are educated and it is hard to 
find uneducated men in many western countries. Comparing the amount spent 
for education in different countries with that spent in India, India stands lowest, 
as the figure works at 1 anna per head. From this it will be clear how far the 
Government have fostered education in India, and it is only the Government that 
can improve education. That is why the late Mr. Dadhabhai N aoroji and 
Mr. Gokhale strove till their death for the introduction of free and compulsor 
education. ‘lhe former urged the necessity of its introduction as early as 1893. 
If it had been introduced then alone, what would‘have been the condition of 
India now? Who hindered her attaining that prosperous condition ? Are there 
not funds enough for introducing free and compulsory elementary education ? 
' The Government know that India is an agricultural country and education is 
necessary for improving agriculture. If agriculture declines, the prosperity of 
the people will go down and it may prove dangerous to the Government them- 
selves. It cannot be that the Government have not realised this. Knowing it, 
they are repeating the chorus of want of funds. It is certain that the Government 
willin no way be endangered by elementary education being introduced in India. 
Leaving the past alone, it has to be considered whether the proposed reforms will 
lead to the introduction of free and compulsory elementary education in India. 


Where there is a will there is a way. 


12. Observing that students and their parents are highly aggrieved as a result 
of the University having declared only 20 per cent 
of the candidates for the School-Final Examination 
as eligible for admission into colleges, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th July, 
writes:— The number of candidates declared eligible for admission into colleges 
has been decreasing for some years past. What is the reason for the percentage 
of passes in this examination being less in this Presidency than in Bengal, 


The School-Final Examination. 


Bombay, Punjab and other provinces? It is admitted by all that the students of 


this Presidency who have completed their School-Final course, have a better 
knowledge of English than such students in those provinces, and it cannot be said 
that the capacity of our students has gone down suddenly ‘in the course of the 
last three years. As it is stated in the report of the Educational Department that 
the efficiency of the teachers and schools is increasing grudually, they too cannot be 
held responsible for this. So, some sudden change should have occurred only in 
the method of judging the fitness or otherwise of these students. The School- 
Final certificate was originally introduced on the impression that the students 
that appeared for the old Matriculation Examination managed to pass it by merely 
cramming the text-books and that the efficiency of the students in the class should 
also be judged before allowing them to enter the college classes. This system 
worked well for some years in the beginning, and such a large number passed in 
this new examination that many could not obtain seats in the Intermediate classes 
in the colleges, which were more'than full. But when many of them began to 
fail in the Intermediate examination, the college and the University authorities 
began to get rid of their responsibility and complain that the quality of the 
education in schools had gone down. This led tothe adoption of the new system 
of moderation, which it is that is responsible for a large number of students being 
declared ineligible every year. So it is neither the students nor the teachers that 
are responsible for the results of this year and it is only the system .of moderation 
that has led to it. 
seek suitable remedy. 


SwADESAMITRAR, 


Madras, 
18th July 1919. 


We trust the University authorities will realise the truth and _ 
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The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th July, says that the small percentage of 
‘he passes in the recent School-Final examination has 

The Sehool-Final examinations. -oused great agitation among the students and their 
— and that School-Final examination has all the defects of the old: Matricv- 


tion examination. 


13. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th July, with reference to the . a 
that are current regarding the Hobart School, 

Euan Sones. remarks :—The most important question, as we 
have already said, is that of the Lady Principal. Unless the Government take the 


‘matter into consideration, we do not think these grievances can be redressed. It 


is essential that a European Principal or Superintendent should be —— It 
is the firm belief of the great majority that the appointment of a European lady 
will result in the remoulding of the system according to which the girls have. 
been hitherto educated. 

The present staff, the writer thinks, should be reorganised, and well-educated 
lady teachers appointed. If such ladies are not to be found in Madras, the 
simplest plan would be to go farther afield and invite applications from outside. 
All this can be accomplished fully under the guidance of a European 
Superintendent. 

We regret that several petty complaints are being made against the present 
Superintendent. For example, during the month of Ramzan, salaries were not 
paid up to the 17th or 18th instant. We are at a loss to know whether the Gov- 
ernment did not pass the pay bill, or whether there was no money in the treasury. 
A further complaint is that neither the word Muhammadan nor Zenana is painted 


in the board fixed on the gate. The writer, in conclusion, promises to return to. 
this subject later. 


14. The Qaumi Report, of the 26th July, writes :—It is a matter of pleasure 

ls lS Boe to find that Mr. Abdur Rahim, B.4., L.T., has been 

appointed Headmaster of the Madrasa-i-Azam. 

The community will be glad to learn that the Government has been pleased to 

accede to their request. We hope that this young gentleman will; by his ability 
and zeal, give great impulse to the educational progress. 

The children of. the community are now in the hands of the communit 
itself. We congratulate Mr. Abdur Rahim on his appointment: and on behalf of 
the community we tender our respectful thanks to His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon, 

We trust Mr, Abdur Rahim will discharge his duties both to the community 
and to the Government in all good faith and honest: endeavours. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


15. The Andhrapairika, of the 2lst July, refers to the attempts made. in 


ii America and England to put down the drink evil, 
. minking, __._and-says that the Hindus and, the Muhammadans 
are prohibited from drinking liquors by their religions, but that the habit is fast 


spreading. It assures the co-operation of the people with the Government if the- 
latter undertake to put.down the evil aa. 


(k) General. 
16. Remarking that the people are not satisfied much with the introduction. 
Nickel coinage. of l-anna and 2-anva nickel coins, the Swadesa- 


. miran, of the 16th July, refers to the proposal to 
introduce 4-anna and 8-anna pieces "im nickel and oartes :—It sal seriously, 


be considered whether the people will have so much fascination for .the 
nickel coins as they have now for the silver 4-anna and 8-anna. pieces. We 
should here note the be ape expressed by the Bombay Chronicle and the Indiar 
Social Reformer that nickel coins should not be introduced ‘further, and that, if 
they. are introduced, it will lead to further complications in the currency problem. 

_ In commenting on this subject, the Desabhakian, of the 16th July, writes :— 
History says. that Muhammad : Bin Toghlak who ruled’ Northern India. in the 
fourteenth century introduced leather coinage. But our British: Government who 
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conduct the administration with justice and mercy have now introduced coins in 
nickel which is said to be inferior to copper. A committee is already sitting in 
London to consider about the currency question; and we think it is a great mistake 
on the part of the Government to have thought of introducing new nickel coins 
before the inquiry of. that commitee is finished. They have not again ascertained 
the opinion of the public in this matter. The new coins, if introduced, are sure 
to be disliked by the masses. Some may say that, as they have become used to 
l-anna and 2-anna nickel pieces, they will not hate the 4-anna and 8-anna 
nickel coins. But there is a difference between these coins. In the beginning 
there was not a separate l-anna coin and again the substitution of a single coin 
for four copper coins was advantageous in many ways. So it was welcomed by 
the masses. As the 2-anna silver piece was a very small one, a big sized nickel 
coin was liked by all. But the 4-anna and 8-anna silver coins are not so, 
and we do not see what benefit will result from altering these silver coins 
into nickel ones. If superior silver coins are replaced by inferior nickel 
ones, it will certainly create many suspicions in the mind of the masses. If 
these nickel coins are increased, the import of silver into India will be greatly 
hampered. Already many evils have resulted in India from the paper currency 
and from the way in which gold is spent. Among the many causes that contribute 
to the increase:in the prices of foodstuffs, the currency policy of the Government 
isone. We ask for whose benefit the Government have prevented the free import 
of gold into India. If the Government concert measures for the free minting of 
silver coins in India and for gold coming freely into India, it is certain that all 
currency difficulties will disappéar. In fine, we assert that, if the Government 
increase the nickel coins, they will have to anticipate a stressful condition. 


17. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 16th: July, refers to the 

eng a speech made by Lord Curzon in connexion with the 

aac @ rerorm®s: Reforms Bill and observes :—When, after reading 
the description of the Government by Lord Curzon as ‘a just and capable 
Government which has its eye always upon humanity’, we’think of the Govern- 
ment which introduced’ Martial Law in L 
the Government deserve the above description. While speaking of the Civil 
Service, he gives the members of this service the credit of having brought India 
to its present condition. ‘l'o what condition they have really reduced India in 
respect of industrial development, education and trade will be patent from a 
perusal of:the dissenting rinute of the Hon’ble. Mr. Malaviya:to the report of the 
Industries: Gommission;. Lord Curzon says that, while the Indian Reforms Bill 
has been introduced only for'the purpose of curtailing the autocratic powers of 
the bureaucrats: and satisfying the aspirations of the Indians, the Civil Servants 
should not be subjected:to further: hardships. Perhaps he is under the impression 
that these have been suffering much hardship till now! 
with an open and ‘steady progress; and he is not for anything being done secretly. 
ae .: x ‘all this; we are put in mind of the. Rowlatt Law and the acts of the 

isd7. COUCE. : 


18. Referring to the looting that is reported to have taken place at Negapatam 


ver on the 14th July, resultingin a loss of property 
The food situation. to the extent of abost Rs. 50,000, the Desabhakian, 


of the. 16th: idem, observes :--It is highly regrettable that such lootings should 


occur in spite of the appointment of officials in different places to control foodstuffs. 


We. have often: warned the Goyernment about the critical nature of the food 


situation and about the need for their devoting prompt attention toit. If it is 


true that one of the causes of' the rise in the price of foodstuffs is the attempt of 
the merchants to make large profits, we ask what ‘the officials appointed to prevent. 


this are doing. When, after the looting in the city and elsewhere last year, 
4 proposal was-made in the local Legislative Council that the prices of foodstuffs 
should be: fixed in a way, Sir Alexander:Cardew declined to adopt it. The object 
of {this proposal was only to' prevent the recurrence of looting and yet Lord 


Pentland’s Government: which lacked forethought was indifferent inthe mattér. — 


This only reminds -us‘of the proverb “one has no sense of his own, nor will he: 
listen to. the:adviee: of others.’” I¢ is-the: indifference, then, that’has led to the 


ahore, a doubt may arise as to whether 


He will be satisfied only. 


SwaDBGAMiTRAZ, 


16th Jaly 1910. 


DusaBuaxray, 
16th July 1919. 
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LoxopPaxk aki, 


Madras, 
Zist July 1919. 


SwADESAMITRAM, 


Madras, 
16th July 1919. 
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resent looting. We request Lord Willingdon’s Government to see that this 
looting does not spread. In this connexion we would offer a valuable suggestion 
tu the Local Government. Itisa matter for regret that these lootings should occur 
when the day of the celebration of peace is approaching, and if they are not 
checked, the masses will not able to partake of the pleasure of the celebrations on 
the day. So if all people should partake of this pleasure, the hunger of the poor 
should be appeased and their poverty removed. here will be natural pleasure 
in the country on account of the termination of the war only if the poor are 
happy. We would plainly point out that the people can never derive any 
pleasure by thousands of rupees being spent on fireworks and shows and by the poor 
being fed on one day. Some permanent arrangement should be made for them. 
We understand the Govenment intend spending many lakhs of rupees on the peace 
celebration day, and we would suggest that this amount should be spent proper! 
for making a permanent arrangement for the poor. With the four and a half 
lakhs of rupees, the balance on hand of the War Fund collections, and the mone 
set apart for the celebration of peace, the Government themselves can open foodstuff 
and cloth bazaars throughout this Presidency and adopt many such steps. Our 


only prayer is that the money in the hands of the Government should be spent 
for the poor. 


Remarking that the authorities lave ae no steps to arog _ prices 
ks of foodstuffs which are increasing day by day, the 

ieearecrn re occ Lokopakari, of the 21st July, observes lt England 
and France, measures are being adopted to punish merchants who make a profit 
by raising the prices of footstuffs and regulate these prices. It is not known 
why such measures are not adopted in India. Knowing the indifference 
of the authorities in this matter, the merchants are increasing the prices. Apart 
from the difficulty of getting an adequate supply of foodstuffs, owing to the 
lack of railway and shipping facilities, numerous are the unjust acts committed 
by. the merchants, the result being that there is no limit to the hardships of the 
poor. ‘The authorities should realise the present situation, arrange for a sufficient 


supply of foodstuffs and fix the prices of the same. Otherwise the poor will be 
undone. 


19. Adverting to the news that Lord Crewe’s Committee has recommended 


The India Council the abolition of this Council, which has been the 
| prayer of the Congress for many years, but has 
suggested its replacement by an advisory committee, the Swadesamitran, of the 
16th July, points out how the object of the original establishment of this Council 
in 1858 was to control the actions of the Secretary of State, seeing that the 
Members of Parliament could not have sufficient time to dévote to the Indian 
administration and how the Members of this Council were specially chosen from 
men having an experience of India, so as to make it more useful than a mere 
Parliamentary Committee, whose Members may not have any idea of Indian 
matters and adds :—Judging from the work of this Council from its inception, it has 
not surely the capacity to control the Secretary of State in place of the Fostlaneat 
nor can the experience of the Members thereof about India be said to have been 
applied only in the interests of India. It is not possible for this Council to decide 
any maiter against the British public; for the Secretary of State for India, being 
a Member of the British Cabinet, has to go by the wishes of the Cabinet, which 
body again will care more for the satisfaction of the British voters. Then 
again, as the majority of the Members of the India Council had once been 
bureaucrats they have always been partial and favourable to the bureaucracy. 
So it is important to do away with this Council. But the question arises as to 
why this should be replaced by a new body, which will not have the powers 
possessed by the Council and will only be an advisory one. The ‘argument of 
the London Times that theestablishment of an advisory committee, with 20 
responsibilities, will only make the Secretary of State for India an autocratic 
official, isquite true. But we cannot approve of the suggestion of the Times that, | 
on this ground, the India Council should be retained. It is known to all that 
this Council has been obstructing the progress of India much and so it should exist 
no longer. It is also necessary to prevent the Secretary of State-from becoming 
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ap autocratic official.- This should be done by a separate arrangement in India 
or England. The proposal to take away’ the powers of the India Council and 


retain it with a different name and at an enormous cost will only create an | 


opportunity for some Anglo-Indians and Indians being favoured but will not 
benefit India much. Until India acquires complete powers of self-government, a 

rmanent committee should be formed from among the Members of Parliament, 
to carry out the duties of the Parliament, and made to attend to the affairs of 
India. Of course, they will have no experience of India. But seeing that the 
administration of the colomies is conducted only by people who have no 
experience of them, it should be possible even inthe case of India. If some 
Indians, who have gained an experience of India, are given the higher appoint- 
ments in the India Office, the Secretary of State can get from them any informa- 
tion he requires about India. It is enough to strengthen this office. 


90. Referring to a welcome address presented to the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur 
P. Rajagopala Achariyar by the residents, of 


A welcome address to the Nidamangalam in which they are reported to have 


Hon’ ble Diwan Bahadur 


P. Rajagopala Achariyar. _ should become a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, the Desabhaktan, of the 17th July, observes that it would have 
been better if the people of Nidamangalam had, instead of wishing for his promo- 
tion to the Imperial Executive Council, stated in their address that he should 
retire after his term in the Madras Council and turn a patriot. 


21. Referring to a list given by New India of the papers from which securi- 

Lord Willingdon ties have been demanded and whose securities 

: have been forfeited under the Press Act during the 

last two months in the administration of Lord Willingdon, the Desabhaktan, of 

the 17th July, remarks that there does not seem to be any consistency between 

the lofty views expressed by His Excellency and the action taken by him as 
noted above. 


22. Referring to a statement. of a.correspondent to the London Times that the 
le aa oe has not abated and that they passed resolutions in 
a Republican Parliament held at Dublin thanking the American Congress for 
having supported the cause of Ireland and resolved that the representatives of the 
Irish republicans should be included in the Peace Conference, the Desabhakian, 
of the 17th July, writes:—We are surprised at this news. If, in Ireland which 
is subject to Britain, and that in Dublin, where British troops are stationed, the 
Irish republicans should convene a meeting and pass resolutions, what prestige 
has the British Government? The Sein Feiners are attempting to cut off their 
connexion with England and establish a republic and the British Government are 
quietly looking on. When the Indians demand.that they should have a share in 
the internal administration under the British rule and are not inclined to separate 
from England, the Anglo-Indian journalists and the bureaucrats pounce upon the 
Indians. Look at this! 


23. Remarking that the reply given in the Parliament by Mr. Montagu to 
ere Colonel Wedgewood’s questions regarding the 

The situation in the Punjab. qi -turbances in the Punjab shows what sympathy 
he has for the Indians, the Vatsyamitran, of the 30th June; refers to the Members 
of Parliament having called for ‘order’ when Colonel Wedgewood asked of 


Mr. Montagu the number of persons killed in those disturbances, and adds :— — 


Perhaps even such questions should not be asked in the Parliament. How are 
the Members, who do not like even such questions being asked, going to inquire 
into the unjust acts of the bureaucrats? It has to be presumed from the words 
of Mr. Montagu that he is trying to bring even the throwing of bombs from 
aeroplanes within the purview of the exercise of Martial Law. But how can he 
explain the death of several people who had nothing to do with the disturbances 
and who might have been killed by such throwing of bombs? Mr. Montagu 
could have given a calm answer at least to Colonel Wedgewood’s question 
whether the throwing of bombs on civil people will be avoided at least hereafter. 
But’ he was provoked by the question and said that it depended on those who 


recounted his services and expressed a wish that he, 


propagandist work of the Sein Feiners in Ireland. 


DesaBuaxkTaN, 


17th July 1919, 


J) EsaBHAKTAR, 
Madras, 
17th Jaly 1919. 


DmsaBHAxRTAX, 


Madras, 
17th July 1919. 


V AISTAMITRAN, 


Karaikknudi, 
30th June 1919. 
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took the responsibility for enforcing the Martial Law and refused to interfere with 
their discretion. It can be seen from what is taking place in different countricg 
now that such replies can be given by a responsible Minister in the Parliament 
only with reference to Indian affairs and that they will not be allowed in any 
civilised country. . = : il 
a Remarking that the Martial Law Commission has unjustly inflicted crue} 
18th July 1919. punishments on Lala Harikrishna Lal and others of the Punjab, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 18th July, observes :—Would these innocent peo le do ceeds hostile to the 
British Government? None would believe this. ‘he patriots have been 
punished so severely as to shake the very foundation of the British rule. 
Horrible, indeed, are these punishments! We entreat the Viceroy to display 
British justice and release all of them on the day of the peace celebrations. It jg 
essential that all the Indians should unanimously appeal to the Viceroy to 


liberate these patriots. 


Vauramernan, 24. The Vaisyamitran, of the .7th July, almost’ echoes the views of the 


h July 1919. ie Swadesamitran of the same date abstracted jp 
pantie _ The Madras Publicity Board. paragraph 18 of Report No. 28 of 1919 and 
remarking that this Board will practically be a representative of the Press Act, 
imposing a limit on the extent to which other papers can express public opinion 
and condemn the defects of the executive authorities, hopes that this new move 
of the Government may not lead to the existing rights of the people being 
curtailed, and adds that care should be taken to see that harm, instead of good, 


does not result to the people, in spite of the vain expenditure incurred on working 
out this proposal. 


Referring to the gentlemen selected to advise this Board, the Desabhakten, 
of the 18th July, wonders who made this choice and observes :—While we 
appreciate the selection of one representative each for the Anglo-Indian papers, 
the English papers conducted by Indians and the Telugu papers, it is not known 
why no representative has been chosen for the Tamil press. We urge the necessity 
of the presence of a representative of the T’amil press on this Board. 


DesasHAxTAaR, 


18th July 1919. 


It is essen- 


tial that Lord Willingdon should remove this defect. Mr. G. A. Natesan and 
Mr. O. Kandaswami Chettiyar will not be deemed to represent the Tamil press. 
Let us see if Lord Willingdon directs his attention to this matter. 


Madras, The Lokopakari, of the 21st July, also comments almost in the same strain. 
2ist July 1919. 


SaMADARSI, 


omen The Samadarsi, of the 19th July, points out that the decision of Lord 


LoxopaxaRl, 


10th July 1910. ae aras Publicity Board. Willingdon to retain the Publicity Board does not 


seem to be looked upon with. satisfaction by many 
people in the country, and says :—It is, no doubt, desirable that the people should 
be informed of the affairs of Government from time totime. But it is apprehended 
whether this institution will not, in the long run, serve to dishonour and degrade 
the independent writings and actions of the press and leaders of the people 
regarding the administration of the country. It is not known whether this insti- 
tution is not an instrument forged by the Government to use against the leaders of 
the people at this critical moment when the people are being led to a consciousness 
of freedom on the road to the goal of self-government. 

The paper, however, laments that the Travancore Darbar are observing great 
secrecy regarding all their actions, and observes that it is high time that they 
should make proper arrangements for acquainting the people with their affairs. 

ae * ae 


The Jaridah-t-Roegar, of the 18th Jul tl ] 
Solves. y, greatly appreciates the judgment 
18th July 1919. Publicity Board. of the Government in establishing Publicity Board 


throughout the Presidenci 
and says that it is a proper and suitable aay narene Sue Srovenene of India, 


a pro method of promoting economic progress 
in India. All the districts will be given an opportunity of tes their a 
on any new law on proposal. When 


, all the districts in point. 
they a then “PP'y be _ Government for Aig = eee Pee 
is new me of governing India will really mean that India is bein 
governed by its own people, and that the tives for its advancement ae | 
prosperity are being supplied by the people themselves. From our point of view 
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we consider this procedure most suitable and proper. Whether it be called swaraj 

or self-government, this popular method, which is about to receive the sanction of 
the Council of Four at Versailles, will meet with general approbation. 

: If India does all it can to support the Government, so far its laws are 

concerned, nothing can interfere with public tranquility, and India’s grievance, 

that she is not being governed in accordance with the popular opinion, will be 

removed. 


25. Referring in a leader under this heading to the transient nature of life, . 


iat te obebiakes a recognition of which by all men helps, in the 
opinion of this ‘paper, the development, in them, 
of the manly quality of bravery, the Desabhakitan, of the 17th J m , observes that 
it isan actot benevolence on the part of one to come forward to relieve the 
distress of a country that is suffering, without caring for the difficulties that he 
may have to contend against, and adds :--Taking India for example, she has lost 
her fame in all respects and is ashamed to stand on an equal level with America, 
England and other countries. Mother Bharata is wounded from head to foot. 
Whose duty is it to cure her disease? Is there anything more virtuous tia doing 
good to thirty-three crores of people? Will those born as men have the heart to 
keep quiet on seeing and hearing about the hardships of the thirty-three crores of 
people in this country? Relying on the truth that death is certain one day or 
other, why should not a large number of people come forward to serve the country ? 
Being born in the land of Bharata, it is better to spend the whole life time in serving 
the country and then die. To suffer hardships in working in the interests of crores 
of people is preferable to suffering hardships in seeking one’s own good. ‘T’o enter 
prison as a result of serving the country is preferable to being imprisoned on account 
of several kinds of evil deeds. Many are bewildered at the news of several patriots 
being imprisoned or sentenced to transportation or death. But those who are 
imprisoned or transported as well as those who are not should be prepared to 
meet death one day or other. Those who die in serving the country will live for 
ever through their fame, while those who die otherwise will be born again and 
will suffer hardships. We are now reminded of the life of Mr. Tilak. Has he 
given up his service to the country because of the cruel .acts of the bureaucrats ? 
How many hardships has he undergone since the day he began to serve the 
country ? It is the duty of every son of Bharata to take the life of this great man 
fora model. We understand that events in the Punjab have intimidated many. 
The forfeiture of the security puid'by some papers appears to have frightened some. 
It is no doubt our duty to express sympathy for those who were sentenced to 
deathin the Punjab. But we should not, on that account, lose heart. Those who 
have now lost their lives in the Punjab should meet death some day or other. 
Death is common to all. So, O sons of Bharata! O descendants of heroes! 
Realise that death is certain and be up to wage on constitutional lines the war of 
liberty armed with your natural weapon of fearlessness. Rise. 


20. Ina lengthy leader under this heading, the Desabhakian, of the 18th 
July, makes some general observations to the effect 
that peace in all respects will prevail only if people 
have mental peace, which cannot be secured as long as selfishness reigns supreme 
in the world, as is the case at present, which none can deny, that a tactful man 
will always be spending time pleasantly by making and unmaking friends as 
suits the occasion and seeking his own advantage as it is not to his interest to 


Peace celebrations. 


secure real peace in the world aud that the world is now in the hands of such : 


tactful men and reiterating the view that, though the recent war may be said to 
be a world war, the peace resulting from it cannot be said to be a world peace, 
as Germany has not signed the peace with a whole heart and there 1s no guarantee 
that all the white nations themselves will continue friendly. for long, which 
means that a world peace cannot be expected so surely, adds :—There is no doubt 
that the victory of the allies in the European war would have created joy in the 
world. But the allies should adopt other steps also to perpetuate peace in the 
world. .As India is a prominent factor in the Empire, and as she also took part 
in the war and contributed to the victory, she has a right to celebrate the peace. 
It is known to wise men and God that India is a country which is always for 


Dasasuaxran, 
Madras, 
17th July 1919. 


Dzsasnarran, 
Madras, 
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SwAaDESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
18th July 1919. 


LoxoraKanl, 
Madras, 
Ziet July 1919. 


SwapzesaMiTRAR, 


Madras, 
21et July 1919. 


DgsABHAKTA®, 
Madras, 
Zlet July 1919. 
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ce. Itis only some officials that frequently ruffle the peace of the Indians, 
et the bureaucrats acquire good sense at least from to-morrow, the day of the 
Peace celebrations, and govern India with patience and in good faith. 


Expressing its appreciation of the action of the Government of Madras in 
having released certain political, civil and criminal prisoners 10 connexion with 
the Peace celebrations, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th July, asks whether an 
favour will be showu by the Government of India on this occasion to Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Arabinda Ghosh and others, who are prohibited from entering India and the 
several famous popular leaders in the Punjab, on whom horrible punishments 
have been inflicted by the Martial Law Commission. 


Referring, with appreciation, to the several events in Madras on the day 
of the peace celebrations, the Lokopakari, of the 
Zist July, observes that the Indians would have 
been extremely glad if, at this time when the whole British Empire is immersed 
in an ocean of joy, acts such as the Press Act and the Arms Act, which greatly 
affect thesliberty of the Indians had been repealed and the political offenders, 
who have been kept in custody without trial, had been released. : 
Describing the events on the day of the peace celebrations, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 2tst July, refers to the Government having in view of these 
celebrations released several prisoners as already notified and observes :— 
Nevertheless no mercy seems to have been shown to the several persons who have 
been severely punished in connexion with the recent disturbances in the Punjab. 


Peace celebrations, 


‘The woeful events are greatly afflicting the mind in the public and their grief 


will be relieved only if the Government show compassion to such persons and 
release them. From his having visited the several places where the poor were 
fed, our Governor would have realised the miserable piight of the majority of our 
countrymen. We trust he will adopt prompt measures in improving their 
condition. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 21st July, also refers to the celebrations in the cit 
and observes :—'The closure of all public offices and shops on the 19th idem put 
us in mind of the 6th April last, the only difference being that, while on the 
latter date a large crowd of people was assembled on the beach, crowds of people 
were assembled in different ~yuarters in the city on the 19th July 1919. Though 
public offices were closed on the day, His Excellency had no leisure at all. In 
the morning he unveiled His Majesty’s statue near Pachaiyappa’s College, then 
visited the several centres where the poor were fed, held a Darbar in the evening 
and left by special train to Ootacamund. These were the functions performed by 
His Excellency on Saturday ; and we congratulate him in his conduct of the cele- 
brations. We have, however, doubts whether the people did really feel glad 
on that day: Neither the Government nor others should be enraged at us for 
speaking plainly. We have already suggested that an arrangement should be 
made on'the day of the: peace celebrations for the poor having a permanent supply 
of foodstuffs. Probably, the Government have not paid the least attention to 
that suggestion. For how many days will the food given to the poor on Saturday 
serve them? ‘Though the poor were fed in several places in the city, we know 
that there are many who kept indoors ashamed to come out openly and receive 
the food. It 1s essential that their case too should be considered. The war has 
ended and the Germans have signed the peace treaty. But peace has not yet 
been restored in India, that has rendered several kinds of help to secure the 
speedy termination of the world war. The Indians suffered for the last four 
years and a half and are suffering even now on account of influenza and high 
prices of foodstuffs. Hunger and poverty are harassing them. The Government 


have appointed Directors of Civil Supplies in every province at a heavy cost. 


But the question is what are the benefits derived through them. It is only when 


one’s stomach is full that one can be happy. How can one, who is afflicted by 
hunger and disease, be merry? We trust the Government will note this at least 
hereafter. On the day of the celebration, some prisoners were released and the 
restrictions imposed on some under the Defence of India Act were removed. But 
what is to be the fate of political offenders? Why was not D. Chenchayya 
released? If he is guilty, why cannot he be tried? What is to be the fate of 
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other patriots such as Babu Arabinda Ghosh and|Subrahmanya Ayyar? We 
anxiously await the communiqué of the Government of India about the political 
prisoners released on this day. We hope Lord Chelmsford will be a little 
merciful at least in this matter. Patriots who are immersed in misery in the 
Andamans, Lala Harkishan Lal and others who were recently sentenced to trans- 

rtation for life in the Punjab and excellent men such as Lala Lajpat Rai who 
are not permitted to visit their motherland should be liberated at this time. This 
will certainly create immense Joy in India. We warn Lord Chelmsford that 
the Government of a country should not allow unrest caused by economic distress 
to get mixed up with political discontent. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd July, observes under this heading :—The 
poor have been fed. . . Some criminals have 
been released. . . ‘Though these acts are liberal, 
there is not manifested such a liberal spirit as can create any great enthusiasm 
among the people., ‘he Martial Law trials are still made in the Punjab as 
before. ‘Those who know the law are still declaring that the trials are illegal and 
that the punishments are horrible. The interned are not liberated. The Reform 
Bill is examined with a narrow spirit. The most important object of the peace 
celebrations is to inspire the people with lofty sentiments about the establishment 
of peace. . . It is the duty of the Government of India that it should adopt a 
liberal policy in the Punjab as well asin other provinces in order to make the 
‘people welcome the Reforms Bill and to establish peace. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 14th July, referring to the Peace celebrations 
to be held on Saturday next, writes:—The King- 
Emperor has in his kindness granted pardon to 
certain convicts and civil prisoners. His Excellency the Viceroy has shown 
additional indulgence to them. His Excellency Lord Willingdon has given a 
lump sum for a treat to the poor. We are sure the poor will be grateful. It is 
hoped that titles will be given to the well-to-do. 

We submit, however, that the state of the middle class people is deplorable. 
They are the people who can neither derive pleasure from the receipt of titles nor 
be besiefited by benevolence. The only thing that can please them is the reduc- 
tion of the price of foodstuffs. They feel: the pinch of the abnormal dearness of 
rice. It is essential that they also should share in the peace rejoicings. 

We respectfully suggest to His Excellency Lord Willingdon that, when he 
grants titles to the rich and gives treats to the poor, he might also think of the 
middle class and bring joy to their hearts also. 


27. Referring to the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Mian Muhammad Shafi 

_ in the place of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar in the 

ie ae Mr. Mian Viceroy’s Executive Council, the Desabhaktan, of 
spade ogi 0m the 18th July, says:—We think that Mr. Mian 
Muhammad Shafi would not have even dreamt that he would get ‘this place. 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar was a representative of the Pars in the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council. But Mr. Mian Muhammad Shafi will be there as a representative 
of the Government. Probably. it is only with this idea that Lord Chelmsford 
had him appointed. Hereafter there will not be any kind of differences in the 
Executive Feoual of the Viceroy. Itis said that, when Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 
was in the Council, he was often apprising his colleagues of the views of the 
representatives of the people and urging the Government to act in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, and quite naturally he was not liked by some of 
them. This will not occur hereafter and we congratulate Lord Chelmsford on 
having appointed one, who is liked by himself and bis colleagues. But we also 
convey to him our regret at his having chosen as his colleague one who is not 
liked by the people, who, as a member of the Legislative Council, opposed several 
of the resolutions brought by the representatives of the people and who hunted 
after titles and wanted to live happily in this world by securing the favour of the 
whites at any cost. Many in Northern India know Mr. Shafi as one who sides 
the Government and is opposed to the people. As he does not mix with the 
moderates, he may be taken tu be inferior even to the moderates or rather as one 
who is respected much by-the Anglo-Indian papers. He was the organiser of the 
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All-India Islamiah League in opposition to the All-India Muslim League. Hg 
wrote some letters to the press condemning the Szlyagraka movement of 
Mr. Gandhi, and gave a dinner to Lieutenant Colonel Frank Johnson, who 
administered Martial Law in the Punjab, for the good the latter did to the 
people. He declined to appear as a vakil for some of the patriots charged 
under the Martial Law. These are all his qualifications as far as we know, 
and perhaps it is they that have led to his present appointment. The only 
thing to be. noted in his career in the Legislative Council is that he voted 
against the Rowlatt Law and we were greatly airaid whether thir might 
curtail the affection the Government had for him. Instead of conferring this 
high appointment on this gentleman, who voted against the Rowlatt Law, it 
would have been better if it had been given to Nawab Ali Chaudri, who stood 
‘neutral. But we now remember a Muslim paper having remarked that the latter 
gentleman has not much knowledge of English. ‘Lhe appointments of the Goy- 
ernment are curious. High appointments are given only to those who seek 
Government support and cnly those who are opposed to the Congress, who do not 
follow public opinion and who are praised by the Anglo-Indian papers, are 
appointed to high posts. The case of Sir ©. Sankaran Nayar was an exception 
and his resignation shows how far the Government like the representatives of the 
people. What if the Minto-Morley reforms were introduced into India and what 
if the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme of reforms or any other scheme comes into 
force ? So long as such appointments as the present one are made and so long as the 
Government do not pay any heed to the people’s representatives or their words, ' 
India cannot expect any kind of good. Such appointments create only a feeling of 
dejection and not confidence in our mind. Though we are not glad of Mr. Shafi 
having got the place of Sir Sankaran Nayar, we are in a way glad that thie 
appointment did not go to Nawab Alj Chaudri or some other man. 
| SwapmeamIrRsy, The Swadesamitran, of the 18th July, also points out that except in the case 
Sete gulp 1019. of the Rowlatt Act when he voted with the Indian members, Mr. Mian Muhammad 
Shafi has always been supporting the views of the Government and, remarking 
that even the Muhammadans will not welcome his appointment: as he is opposed 
to the Muslim League, adds:—If the Government had decided to appoint a 
Muhammadan this time, they could not have come across a better man than the 
Hon’ble Mr. Shafi; for, they would have been in search of one who would support 
the very action of the Government which Sir C. Sankaran Nayar condemned and in 
this respect the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi is fully qualified as it was he who, while the 
people of the Punjab were wailing about Sir Michael’s Government, presented a 
fairwell address to Sir Michael and praised his administration. The Bengali says 
that the Government desired to give the place to the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla of the Bombay Executive Council and that he declined to take it up. And 
so it has to be suspected that the present appointment was made on account of no 
one else being available. There is no room for the object of Lord Morley in 
appointing an Indian to the Executive Council being fulfilled, if one who always 
favours the Government is appointed to the place. Lord Morley’s idea was that 
the presence of an Indian in the Executive Council is necessary to explain clearly 
to the Government the views of the Indians. But the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi is one 
who can advocate the cause of the Government loudly but he has never even 
_ attempted to understand the Indian view. When Sir C. Sankaran Nayar was 


appointed, Lord Hardinge said that he was a highly courageo ‘What can 
Lord Chelmsford say of the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi ? sins nila 


Referring to this subject, the Lokopakari, of the 2lst July, writes :—The 
sist July 1919. Hon’ble Mr. Shafi may be capable of discharging his duties slitioetiy but the 
| patriots say that he cannot be deemed to be a representative of the people. One 

who gets this high appointment should have the full confidence of the people and 
Sir C. Sankaran N ayar had it. But it is clear that the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi has it 
not. It is the unanimous opinion of the public that the Government have 

| appointed one who will act according to their words. If the Indian Member in 
the Imperial Executive Council is elected by the Indian members of the Imperial 
Legisiative Council, he will be a true representative of the people and will enjoy 
their confidence. That the Government should, instead of doing so, make this 
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appointment as they please is not a correct procedure and will not benefit the 
people. | : 


Referring to the. appointment of this gentleman in place of Sir 

Te, fea'blo Mr. Mian C. Sankaran Nayar, the Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd 

Mabammad Shaf. July, remarks:—He does not appear to have 

_ worked for public good till now. It is only those 

who seek the good of the people that should be appointed to this place at this 

juncture. We have to know the zeal and efforts of Mr. Shafi in this direction 
only from his conduct hereafter. 


28. Referring to a statement’said to have been made by Sir Douglas Haig 


that it is the British troops that secured the victory 
in the war and the assertion of the Americans that 
it is they that’ saved the civilization of the world, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 18th July, writes :—As it is usual for the commanders to 
praise their respective troops, we need not mind their statements. But if it is 
asked who really secured victory in the war, we will say, with proper grounds, 
that it is the Todiene. - Who can deny that, when the Germans male a rush 
towards Paris in the beginning of the war, it was the Indians that arrested their 
advance on the banks of the Marne’? They stood there and held back the Germans 
for two months in severe snow and rain till the British troops reached the place 
fully equipped. Probably Sir Douglas Haig forgot that but for the presence of 
the Indians at that juncture, the position of Paris and also that of England would 
have been endangered. It should not be construed. that, by this, we belittle the 
heroism of the British troops. But we would assert that it was the Indian soldiers 
that won this war. 


29. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th July, publishes in Tamil a telegraphic 
summary of a lecture recently delivered by Mr. 
Eardley Norton in Calcutta on the present situation 
in India. 

30. Referring to Mr. Gandhi having postponed the renewal of the Satya- 
graha movement as a result of the interview he had 
with His Excellency the Governor of gs. « the 
Lokopakari, of the 21st July, observes that the movement does not stand a chance 
of success inasmuch as there are very few great men of the stamp of Mr. Gandhi 
in this country and adds :—As the majority of the population here are illiterate, 
the renewal of the movement will only give rvom for seditionists and others to 
create disturbances. We have seen this in experience. It is therefore good for 
our country that Mr. Gandhi has decided not to revive the civil disobedience of 


Victory in the war and the 
Indians. 


The preseat situation. 


The Satyagraha movement. 


laws. It isonly in countries where the rulers and the ruled belong to the same. 


race that. Satyagraha will be effective. India is not in such a condition and there 
18 no union among those who have come forward as patriots and so the movement 
cannot prove useful here. 


31. Appreciating the formation of Malaria Committee in Calcutta to prevent 
the spread of that disease among the masses in 

: that Presidency, the Lesabhakian, of the 21st July, 
writes:—We want such committees to come into existence in Madras. The 
Madras Presidency Health Association may take up this work now. Influenza is 
now spreading and this association may concert measures for preventing it. It 
the members of this association visit villages and preach about sanitation to the 
people, much benefit will be derived. It is necessary that popular leaders should 


take an interest even in this matter, and the Government too should seek their 
co-operation here. 


32. Referring to an open letter written to the Viceroy by ®, samreepanaest 

: - of the Bombay Chronicle, in which he says that it 

5 pte ier to he Vevey. is not a difficult thing to correct mistakes and 

appeals to him to release at once those who were punished by the Martial Law 
Commission, and to appoint three Judges to inquire into the procedure adopted 
by that Commission and do certain other things, the Desabhaktan, of the 21st 
July, observes :—These suggestions deserve notice. Would Lord Chelmsford 
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heed to them ? Though he may not do so, we think that history will main. 
tae a record of the events in the Punjab. We trast that Lord Chelmsford wi)j 
try to see that his name is not entered in the history in an unfavourable light. 


- 33. Rejoicing at the eas” > er omg Sy Ares io” of ond ee 
ule League, Velhi, having been acquitted, the 

Lele Sankar lal. Desabhakten, of the 22nd July, says Wi express 
our gratitude to the Judge who tried Lala Sankar Lal for having done justice to 
him. It is only such fair decisions that at times clearly prove that there is justice 
in the British system of administration. Nevertheless, this very patriot, who 
was acquitted as not guilty yesterday, was deemed by the Delhi Police to bea 
heinous murderer in April last and led by them through the streets of Delhi with 


-fettered hands as is done in the case of thieves. So long as there is a possibility 
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for such indignities being offered to an innocent person under the British 
Government, it is sure to tell badly upon its prestige. 


34. Detailing the circumstances connected with some workmen in Messrs, 
, Addison & -Co. and Messrs. Hoe & Co, Madras, 
The grievances of the Madras having been on strike fora month by now, the 
laboqsers. Desabhaktan, of the 22nd July, writes:—These 
labourers should be given speedy relief, and if it is not forthcoming the Govern- 
ment of Madras should evince sympathy towards them and get them the relief 
required. We trust that our popular leaders and the public will take great interest 
in this matter-and see that justice is done to them. Labourers form the founda- 
tion of a nation. So the Government and the popular leaders should devote their 
main attention to the grievances of labourers. The Government of Lord 
Willingdon should note the measures adopted in England and France to tackle 
with the grievances of the labourers there.. Let our authorities note that 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemancheau are devoting great attention to the 
grievances of the labourers. 


35. In an article under th's heading, the special supplement of the Desabhaktan, 
i sii ae Ot ie of the 23rd July, reproduces in Tamil the following 
ee eee observations of Mr. Tilak among others :—If the 
Indian community should be happy and if the existing grievances of the Indians 
should be removed, the first thing to be done is to get the bureaucratic system of 
administration altered. . . The Indians are suffering from a thirat for liberty, 
and it is the legitimate duty of the British to quench this thirst. . . Weare — 
agitating for Home Rule only to see we are masters and not servants in our own 
house. . . Brethren! Have you considered over the question as to whether 
you are masters or servants in your house? If India is your home, is it not 
necessary that you should be masters at least in the internal administration? . . - 
It is essential that we should have the confidence that we will all join together 
and ‘ plant the flag of Swaraj’ in India. 


36. The special supplement of the / esabhaktan, of the 28rd July, also contains 

i = igaealege the following short paragraph under this heading :— 
Britain. “s° ‘° Kingdoms will not be ruined by the rulers 
granting reforms to the ruled. History has not 

recorded such an event till now. Countries governed in bad ways have perished 
and countries which followed the principle that the rulers and those belonging to 
their race should have all the privileges did not prosper. So, if the British rulers 


grant reforms to the Indians who are the ruled, it will only lead to th rit 
of the British Empire and not to its deterioration. ee ee 


37. ‘The special supplement of the Desabhaklan, of the 23rd J uly, also publishes 

Mr. Tilak’s life. a short sketch of Mr. Tilak’s life by the editor of 

: the paper in which the following statemerts find 

place :—Some have misunderstood the political: views of Mr. Tilak. The bureau- 
crats have classed him with the anarchists. It is ignorace to deem a'true patriot 
like Mr. Tilak to be an anarchist. Can those who expose the true defects of the 
bureaucrats be anarchists or seditionists? It is neither anarchism nor sedition to 
int out the drawbacks of the officials. Mr. Tilak says that, as the Indian Civil 
rvice officers stay here for some years and return to ngland, it is hard to expect 
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in them any interest in the Indian affairs. What is wrong in this? Will persons 
who do things for cages. dy sake be moved? His view is that, if the administra- 


tion of India is in the hands of those born in India, they will seek the good of the 
country. Can this be sedition ? 


The Andhrapairika, of the 23rd July, in its leader under this heading, 


| Grae writes:— . . . He firmly believed that, unless 
Lokamanya Tilak’s birth-day political liberty is gained, obstacles in the way of 
celebration. the progress of the country cannot disappear. In 
every speech he pressed home this truth. He spent his whole life for the political 
salvation of India. 


38. In an article in the special supplement of the Desabhaktan, of the 23rd 

: July, appears also a short drama of three scenes in 
which India is described as mother Bharata, England 
as her sister and the foster-mother of Tilak, the son of the former. In the first 
scene Mr. Tilak seeks the permission of his mother for going to England to 


A drama. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 


23rd Jaly 1919. 


DasaBHAkTAR, 
Madras, / 
28rd July 1919. 


represent her condition to her sister, and mother Bharata gives him the required . 


permission and asks him to describe to her sister how she and her sons are 
suffering for want of food, how, in spite of her being the eldest of her sisters in 
the world and her having taught the latter for the first time how to clothe them- 
selves and how to eat, it is not fair that she should be in a lower position while 
they occupy prominent ones and how she seeks the help of England to enjoy 
liberty in her own house. In the second scene, Tilak meets his foster-mother and 
explaining to her the miserable plight of her sister mother Bharata, makes the 
following observations among others: ‘‘ Have we not been maintaining our mother 
even before you were born? Have you not read in history that my brethren 
were the embodiment of knowledge even ,before your children saw the light of 
civilization ? What is the reason, then, for your children treating my brethren 
badly. . . My mother has rendered you immenseshelp. Your glory and your 
children’s life depend upon the condition of my mother. Under these circum- 


stances, is it just, is it charitable, is it an act of civilization on the part of your — 


sons, to try to insult my mother in several ways?” In the third scene, England 
and mother Bharata come together and give an audience jointly to Tilak and 
some of his brothers, during which the following statements are made in a 
conversation between the two sisters :— 


Lagland.—(Addressing mother Bharata) Mother, you should excuse me. 
Though my sons have placed you in the position of my sister, I place you in the 
position of my mother. Itis through you that I attained greatness. It is on 
account of you that other sisters paid a regard to me. But for you I would not 
have attained the honour and glory which I now have. I have till now consumed 
much of your money and other articles. I am not aware that my sons have been 
giving me several articles leaving you in a state of poverty, Had I known this, 
I would not have permitted it. The past is past. I request that, if I had com- 
mitted any mistakes, you will pardon me for them. Let us both be united 
hereafter and protect our children. 


Mother Bharata.—Sister, I know that you are a good soul. Some of your 
children who have not understood the world well were treating me cruelly. 
Ihave forgotten it. It is my nature to forgive those that commit mistakes. 
Indescribable is my pleasure at our having become united. 


39. The Hitakarini, of the 13th July, says:—The liberal spirit breathed in 
The Reform Bill Mr. Montagu’s speeches is not found in the Bill. 
+ rere ee It cannot but be said that the Montford scheme of 
reforms are an obstruction to the aspirations of the Indians. . . The sugges- 
tion in the abovementioned scheme that the Ministers should be responsible -to 
the Legislative Councils or the electorates does not find a place m the Reform 
Bill, which affords room for the office of Minister being at the mercy of the 
Governor and for the Ministers changing at his pleasure. | 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th July, reports St. Nihal Singh to have 
written to the Commonweal to the effect that he does 


The Reform Bill. - not believe that great changes will be made to 
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improve the Reform Bill, and that the authorities do not like to grant us liberal: 


reforms. 
Hrraxaamy, 40. The Aitakarini, of the 13th July, expresses its gratification at the reduc. 
49h Saty 1919 : ae | tion of the sentence passed on Babu Kalinath Roy, 
| The Punjab disturbances. which was objected to by the leaders, and respect. 
fully submits that the authorities may postpone the execution of the sentences of 
death and transportation for life passed in connection with the Punjab 
disturbances, pending the results of the enquiry promised by Mr. Montagu. 
Hrraxanint, 41: The Hitakarini, of the ag J 8 in Rr. ae ee 
190 Fan iene. . : Lala Lajpat Rai on the situation 1n india whieh 
, és a oe ee appears in New India of the 16th June 1919. 
AMDERAPATarIEA, 42. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th ; uly, says ts oe a <r a pub- 
Tn cently, it inferred that the Sj 
nah. = tien Ieee. ote ollates to lek a 


Feiners are growing in power. The sympathy of 
the Americans with them is the chief cause of their encouragement. A corre- 
spondent to the Times writing from Washington sa s that the Americans are of 
opinion that Home Rule should be given to Ireland, and that the Americans do. 
not like the way in which England has governed Ireland for the last four years. 
It may be inferred from this what endeavours the Irish in America will make to 
enlist the sympathy of the Americans. A resolution was passed in the American 
Senate to the effect that the Peace Conference should inquire into the question of 
the freedom of the Irish. This resolution strengthened the Irish party. The 
American Commission established by the Irish Assembly which met at Philadal- 

hia has decided to send’ representatives to the Peace Conference to place the 

rish question before them. . . The representatives went to Ireland, and 

making friends with the Sinn Fein Party, have roused the people by their 
speeches. They sent a representation to Mr. Lloyd George and President 

Wilson. ‘The representation will appear to be full of wrong partisan spirit. But 

it may be surmised that this will be sent to every part of America, and .that it 

may create some noise there. The report being a partial one, it will not be fair 

to criticise the British administration on the strength of this representation. The 

authors of the report bring several charges against the British administration in 

Ireland. The Chief Secretary of the Irish Government thereupon refuted the 

charges as false. If the American representatives, say the Statesman and the 

Nation, told only the truth, that would have been useful. The English papers 

have, on the whole, criticised the report adversely. ‘The report may produce 
some agitation in America. . . It is plain that all the endeavours to place the 
aims of the Sinn Feimers before the Peace Conference have proved fruitless. But 

on account of the interest evinced by the Americans in a question relating to the 

internal administration of the British, the Irish problem cannot but be solved at 

an early date. Any postponement of the solution fora long time will result in 

evil. . . Ireland separated from the British Empire cannot enjoy the protec- 

a | tion that it enjoys as a member of the Empire. The English leaders seem to 

I | have well understood the necessity of solving the Irish problem. They are 

in | anxious about it. Of late some have urged the necessity of placing Ireland on a 

1) 3 level with the dominions. It is well that the Unionists also have approved of this 

Va re new idea. But good intentions are not enough. Any more delay, on any pretext, 
: | in solving the Irish problem will result in a great loss. If -all parties agree that 

Ireland should be constituted into a dominion, that should be done at once. 

The London Times says: “So long as the Irish problem remains unsolved, our 

: position cannot but meet with great evil. . . Attempts cannot but be made for 

H | the raising of Ireland?. Of all the acts which we should do in the world, this 

. appears to be the most important.” We hope that through the new awakening 

that has taken place in England, the Irish problem will soon be solved. | 


Anoqsarasnens, The Andhrapatrika, of the 2\st J my says with reference to the Irish 
2ist July 1919. Ireland. question :—The speech of Sir Edward Carson has 


| caused dissatisfaction even to the unionists. 
threats will surely cause more loss than gain. From the London Times received 


in & this week, it is plain that the Americans ‘are taking more: and more interest iD 
aay ie regard to the Irish problem. . . It is necessary that before matters reach 4 
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critical stage, the Irish problem should be solved. If Ireland ig soon granted 
Home Rule within the Empire, the Sinn Fein movement will soon die out. . 
It may be hoped that England which has taken the vow of self-sacrifice in order 
to maintain the freedom of the world, wil! not shrink from solving the Irish and 
the Indian questions soon, | 


43. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th July, says:—From the standpoint of the 
Indians, it may be said that the inquiry of the Joint 
Cummittee on the Reform Bill will not satisfy the 
aspirations of the people. On the committee there are either the supporters of 
Mr. Montagu or the opponents of reforms: Excepting Mr. Spoor, there is none 
who will sympathise with the aspirations of the people. Lord Selborne who is an 
opponent of the reforms is the President. . . The constitution of the committee 
is defective inasmuch as it does not contain Colonel Wedgewood or the Members 
of the British Congress Committee, or of the ! abour Party. There is no repre- 
sentation on the committee on the side of advancement. . . Mr. Bonar Law 
does not seem to know that the idea prevails in India that the representations of 
those who wish changes tending to improve the Bill, will not be heard. : 
From what Mr. Montagu said in the House of Commons, it cannot be supposed 
that opportunity will be afforded to all the followers of the Congress to give 
evidenca before the cummittee. Under such adverse circumstances, it cannot be 
surmised that great changes will be made in the Bill. The Indians believe that, 
without proper changes, the Bill will not be of much use. Be the result of the 
inquiry by the Joint Committee what it may, the people should be distinctly 
representing their desires. Ignorance prevails among the English people and the 
Members of the Parliament about Indian questions. Though the Indians may 
not get proper reforms in the existing Parliament which is full of Unionists, the 
work of awakening which our deputations will do cannot but be of use in the 
future. . . If the general elections take place, the Labour Party will come to 

ower. That party has urged the necessity of the right of self-determination for 
india. So at least in the new Parliament, a Bill favourable to the aims of the 
people should be introduced. Whatever may be the reforms granted, the policy 
of the bureaucracy cannot long continue. As the people know more and more of 


Inquiry by the Joint Committee. 


their rights, bureaucratic Government cannot but make room for self-government. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd July, says under this heading :—We have 
often pointed out that the suggestions of the Govern- 
ment of India on the Reform report fall short of-the 
recommendations in the report. The proposal of the Government of India that 
the Government will not be bound by the budget resolutions, violates the right of 
seli-goverhment. : . 


44, Referring to the announcement that some political offenders will, be 
released on the occasion of the signing of the peace, 
ath areeeeante- the Andhrupatrika, of the 17th July, says:—The 
names of those who will be released has not yet been published. Ifthe Punjab 
leaders be included in the list, it will be very well. The Punjab punishments are 
striking terror in the country. ‘I'he moderates as well. as the extremists have 
disapproved of the very severe punishments meted out to the educated leaders, 
and are requesting the Viceroy to show compassion on them. It is very regret- 
table that Lala Govardhandas-‘has been sentenced to imprisonment for three years. 
The petition of Lala Govardhandas praying that he may be tried by Judges other 
than the members of the Martial Law Court, was rejected. Under such circum- 
stances, Lala Govardhandas gave up all defence. He was sentenced. . . With 
the establishment of peace will begin a new era. \ We pray that on such an 
occasion the Government will pardon and release tlre political offenders and create 
a favourable atmosphere for the introduction of reforms. 


45. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st July, says:—lIt is to be regretted that 

| Mr. Prithvisachandra Rai who went to England to 
‘Betorme. represent the moderates has not pressed the question 

of commercial freedom being granted to India. Mr. Montagu spoke about this 
reform in connexion with the budget, but omitted it in the Bill. The‘reason 
therefor is not known. Whatever may be the fate about the other reforms, it is 
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neeessaty that all. should present a favourable attitude about this reform. . , 
We are at a loss to know why the Joint Committee should bold their inquiry iz 
camera. . . When.all the circumstances are taken into consideration, there ig 
no tuom to surmise that liberal reforms will be granted to this country in the 
time of the Coalition Ministry. . 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th July, writes :—Though the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme of reforms was moderately 
good, it has been made unacceptable in the eyes of 
thoughtful Indians by the changes introduced into it by the opponents of Indian 
reform in the Parliament. Discontent is increasing in India. Even the moderates 
have been disappointed. The autocratic actions of a large number of Anglo- 
Indians have caused Indians of all parties to unite. These autocratic actions have 
upset the traditions of British justice. Ifthe Anglo-Indians do not learn to act 
friendly towards the Indians and to tolerate their living side by side with them, 
there may come a state of things in which the Indians will consider these to be 
their enemies. We may be brought to a condition ‘in which we might ask for a 
separate republic like the Irish and fight for it. So both the Government of 
India and the Anglo-Indians should pay serious attention to this matter. 


46. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st July, says:—If the next session of the 
Congress should be held in the Punjab, the people 
there would be enabled to represent their grievances 
to the Indian representatives. We hope that the leaders will without minding 


any obstructions, hold the next session of the Congress in the Punjab only, and 
thus do their duty. 


47. The Ardhrapatrika, of the 2ist July, says:—We learn that a writer in 


A: Miesiniiiilh of Raaed the Pall Mall Gazette says that the members on the 
ee ee Commission of Inquiry into the Punjab disturb- 
ances, will include at least one official with administrative experience in the 
Punjab and at least one Indian of high standing in India. The Congress 
Committee wants that the Commission should consist of members who have had 
no connexion with the Indian administration, and that the inquiry should be 
public. ‘There is no use constituting the Commission like the Rowlatt Commission. 


48. The Andhrapaitrika, of the 21st July, requests the Government to take the 


present opportunity of the signing of the treaty of 
Mr. Darsi Chenchayya. peace, to release Mr. Darsi Chenchayya who is 
now interned. 


49. In reviewing the report of some educational institutions for 1918-19, the 


ee ene Andhrapairika, of the 22nd July, says:—As suggested 

manantene! tnettutions by the Calcutta University Caleta. the Covers: 
ment should arrange for the examination of the bodies of students and for medical 
help being given to them then and there. It is regrettable that the report shows 
that the physique of the students is every year deteriorating. The education that 
affects the heaith of students is of no use whatsoever. The Principal of the 
Kumbsaksinam College has for two years past been representing that the health of 


the students has been deteriorating. It will be well if the Government take 
urgent steps in this matter at least in the future. 


59. The Andhrapatriza, of the 22nd J uly, says:—It will be well if the 


Pisbiidtive exten. Government cancel the prohibitive orders against 


| Mr. Gandhi in the same way as the order prohibiting 

ie ye from entering the Punjab has been cancelled. If the Government 
ns all repressive measures and : thi 1 the 

Rowlatt Act, facilities will be crea thes aa icccihaetis ah aoe 


: ted for the introduction of self-government and 
peace and happiness will prevail in 


The reforms. 


The Congress. 


the country. i 

o1. The Village Cficer, of the loth July, says under this heading :—The 
Famine controlling. sian of foodstuffs are, instead of falling, going up 

sete inals Ser the lee) ioe perhaps on account of the defects in the arrange- 


a. ain be ce orities or the fault of the authorities carrying them 


a orities should either make the coutrolling ‘rules strict oF 
try to put into practice beforehand th = mn to 
fanny ava lean the pret ong san 
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52. In afarce under this heading, the Village Officer, of the 15th July, has the a 
5: following :—What about Ramachoudar’s (vote)? 16th July i919. 

; If we seek the help of Nagumani (the concubine) 

whom he keeps, our object will be accomplished in a minute. 


53. The Bharatamata, of the 25th June, publishes extracts from the speech of 3m4B4tAMAz4, 
the President of the Ganjam District Conference a6th June 1919. 
held at Baruva recently, which contain the follow- 
ing :—There is an agricultural school at Saidapet. It is surprising that it is now 
difficult to get two suitable teachers for the same. The Government departments 
established for. the development of agriculture and arts, etc., seem to be sleeping. 
Supervision thereon is defective. Creation of high offices only iavolves expenditure 
without compensating advantage to the people. : 


d4. The Bharatamata, of the 25th June, writes under this heading as "usestamara, 

—_ han follows :—The Bill, asit is, has not given the Indian 25th June 1919. 
The Indian Government bill. = Empire as much delight as was hoped for. Critics 

regret that this falls short not only of Sir Sankaran Nayar’s minute of dissent but 

even of the main principles of the Montford scheme. 


55. The Bharatamaia, of the 25th June, publishes in Telugu the opinions on men oag 
the Reforms Bill of the Pioneer, the Independent, 25th June 1919. 
the Leader, the Statesman and other papers. 


56. Writing about the resignation of the Membership of the Imperial ““ ‘Mgngsiore, 
: , Executive Council by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, the 18th July 1919, 
Sir ©. Sankaran Nayar’s Syadeshabhimant, of the 18th July, praises his abilities 
agaene. and patriotism and remarks :—J ust as he served the 
country by holding high offices under Government, his resignation also was 
submitted in the interests of the country. He undauntedly gave expression to his 
clear opinions on the reform scheme and either as a corollary to that or on 
account of the excesses in the administration of Martial Law in the Punjab, he 
resigned his high appointment. Weare glad to observe that since he is now 
free from the fetters of service under Government, he has full opportunities of 
taking part in the service of the country. 


57. The Kantheerava, of the 15th July, writes :—The Ceylon Government had “‘inesiowe,” 
sent a committee to settle with the Madras Govern- 15th July 1919. 
ment the new regulations about coolie labour in the 
colony. We do not know as yet what has happened. The 5,000 Indian labourers 
in the colony being illiterate are helpless under the cruel treatment of their 
masters ; so the well-wishers of these people desire that experienced Indian gentle- 
men should be consulted on the matter by the secret committee. Of the matters 
which will be considered by the committee are two, viz.—(1) no imprisonment 
for debts ; (2) the labourer to be allowed to leave service on one month’s notice. 
Certain considerations arise. Will the coolie have the liberty to have resort to a 
pleader ? Will the planter acknowledge the notice given by the coolie? How 
will he treat the coolie after getting notice from him? Are there separate watch- 
men to convey the coolie’s notice or to prevent him from going away from the 
plantation after giving notice? When the fine is adequate punishment in the 
case of misbehaviour on the part of the employers, why should a coolie be given 
imprisonment for not coming to work (for a day) on account of unavoidable 
causes? T'o be gure, such a state of things is lamentable! Since the Ceylon 
Government, which is the master of the Indian coolies there, has its own interests 
in the matter and since the Madras Government is ignorant of the special condi- 
tions there, we do not think it likely that, the Ceylon Government will arrive at 
a settlement beneficial to the coolies ; so we feel that it is very necessary for our 
Government to consult people like Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai about it! 


58. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th July, referring to the inquiry made by Quavm Raroaz, © 
n the representative of the Christian Commonwealth, 15 July 1919. 
si a age of the Khalifate [ondon, regarding the sentiments of .Mussalmans : 
3 > San Demet. in general and to the reply given by Mrs. Annie 
Besant, remarks:—All Muslims will, indeed, feel grateful to Mrs. Besant: for 
‘having boldly and frankly expressed their real sentiments. The lady’s estimate 
18, to a certain extent, correct. oe Satie SORE a a 
_ . We think, however, that her opinion with reference to the Khalifate is not 
mght. Mussalmans are not at all under the impression that the British Govern- 
ment is blundering in the Turkish affair or that whatever will be : done will be 
solely in accordance with Great Britain’s idea. Mussalmans pin their faith to the 


Munici pal elections. 


Agricultare. 


Press opinions. 


SwaDRsHABEIMANI, 


Indiau coolies ian Ceylon. 
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Ko, eo oe ge : ' ,* ; . : hs 
Britain’s sympathetic attitude ever since Mr. Lloyd George’s announceme nt op 
which we wee already thrown light. We have hopes that in the affair of the 


Khalifate the British Government will have regard for the sentiments of M uslims, 


Mussalmans have repeatedly drawn the attention of’ British Government to 
the question of the Khalifate, because of their connexion with that power. The 
sole desire of us, Indian Muslims, is that mutual good relations should be established 
between the Ottoman and the British Empires and that in future no other Power 
shall be able to bring its influence to bear on Turkey. As to the information 
that Austria also will be included in the League of Nations, the paper requests 
that Turkey may not be deprived of this privilege. i se 
With reference to the remarks passed by Mrs. Besant on the petition of 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, the editor says that it is not understood what is 
meant by Mrs. Besant’s explanation of the two words ‘ Exile’ or ‘ Rebellion’ in 
their petition. The petition isa long one, and can only be understoood bya 
‘ careful perusal of the entire document. - : 


We thank Mrs. Besant, however, for what she had said, and Mussalmans 
should be ashamed of themselves not to have shown even this much courage. _ 


mn 8a 59. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 14th July, in a leader on this subject, 
14th July 1929. | _ writes :—The severity caused by the European war 
a A reduction should be made in owing to the deficiency of all articles of foodstuffs 
the prices of food stuffs. and the necessities of life baffles description. Com- 
n plaints of the extreme high prices are a heard from all parts of the world and 
rticularly from the poor and the middle classes who are suffering great hardships. 
ivery Government is trying its best and has left no stone unturned to provide 
facilities for supplying its beloved subjects with the necessities of life. Froma 
recent telegram it appears that all sorts of remedial measures are being adopted 
in England, France, the United States of America, etc., in order to deal with high 

prices. : 

Similarly our benevolent Government, too, is using all possible means in that 
direction for the good of the Indian people. We request our kind Government to 
relieve its loving and loyal subjects of the.distress caused to them by these high 
prices by making some reductions inthem. Such an act of Roval favour will make 
the poor and middle classes feel eternally grateful. 


mes 60. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th J wy: referring to the election of members 
14th July 1919. to the Legislative Council, Madras, remarks :—If 
The excitement of to-day. 


Mr. Yakub Hasan is elected it will mean not onl 
the representation of the Madras Presidency but of the whole Muslim world. 


But if his opponents’ hopes are realised, some other way..will have to be found for 
a separate representation of Islamic affairs. 


61. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th July, referring to the return of Sir 


Sankaran Nayar, writes:—If there is another 

— return of Sir Sankaran independent man like Sir Abdur Rahim in India, it 

stale is Sir Sankaran Nayar. The former supported the 

country by dissenting from the Royal Public Service Commission Report and the 
latter by opposing the Reform report. All honour to their manly courage. 


62. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th July, referring to the appointment of 
The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Rahim. Sir Abdur Rahim as Acting Chief J ustice for the 
| x second time, remarks :—It is a strange coincidence 
that to-day is a day for the election of a Mussalman representative and that the 


first of the independent men of the community has assumed charge of the Chief 
Justiceship of the King’s High Court. 


It is time that this post should be open to all Indians. Sir Abdur Rahim 
should be confirmed. India can be proud of such appointments only when the 
disagreeable distinctions between European and Indian are removed. 


Janiax-1-Rosaan, 68. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 18th July, referring to the appointment of 


18th July 1919. the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad 
Man seth Sir Sankeran Shafi, as Member of the Imperial Lagensve [sic } 

5 ae Council, in place of the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran 
Nair, writes: —We congratulate the Honourable Member at his appointment, 
73 Pre 4 on rr ar roe i Madras will gratify the Muhammadans of 
outhern a by appointing i : amalebion: 
[sie] Council also. aka g . ul uninadan serene to es —— 


Qaum) Raurort, 


14th July 1919. 
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64. The Qaumt Report, of the 20th July, has a poem onthe conclusion of 0m Raroaz, 
peace in which the editor desires that this peace sot guly 1919. 


The hymn of nets may not be broken again. Islam hopes that 
friendly relations with Turkey will be re-established, that the liberated. prisoners 
are praying for the long life of King George, that Lord Willingdon, in his 
Darbar, has put the terms of peace clearly to the public. In the end, the writer 

rays that the prevailing high prices of commodities due to the war may soon be 


a thing of the past. 


ITI.—Legcis.arion. 


65. The Vaisyamitran, of as 7th : wy, writes :—It is the British Parliament 
' that is finally responsible for the Government of 
The Indian Reforms Bill. India. But Bin 1858 the Secretary of State for 
India has been practically conducting the administration of India, with the aid of 
a council subject to him. Of course, there is a show of this officer being respon- 
sible to the Parliament. But the members of this body do not spend any thought 
over the actions of the Secretary of State or the bureaucrats in India. Further, 
the Members of Parliament are elected by the British voters and therefore 
they have an eye only upon their own interests. Many of them have no idea of 
what is taking plece in India and, even if they pay any attention to it, they are 
content with putting one or two questions. It is only, if any British matter is 
connected with Indian questions, the members care to be present in the House and 
the seats are almost all of them vacant when Indian questions alone are discussed. 
Even the few that remain in the House during such discussions promptly accept 
whatever the Sevretary of State says. Under these circumstances, how can the 
British Parliament be said to be responsible for the administration of India, and 
how can it benefit this country? Mr. Montagu says that the responsibilities now 
held by the Parliament as regards India should be transferred to the Indian 
people. But how is this statement to be reconciled with the fact that the whole 
of the central Government and the administration of the ‘reserved’ subjects in 
the Provincial Governments will continue to be under the control of the Parlia- 
ment until they are gradually entrusted to the people as stated by Mr. Montagu 
again. It is the ‘reserved’ subjects that:are important ones and, even in the case 
of the transferred subjects, the Minister is not granted any independent powers 
and, as he will exist only at the pleasure of the Governor, he will naturally try to 
be in the good graces of the latter. We do not see how, under these circum- 
stances, provincial heads will gradually hand over their powers to the people. 
Then again the present Bill does not confer real responsibility on the people in 
all departments and they are given no control over the Saseative Council. 
Even the power leno | to the Legislative Councils of discussing all Bulls 
introduced is not a complete one, as the Governor will have to agree to sucha 
discussion. So the present Bill cannot satisfy the people. Until our people 
acquire a power of control over the executive officials, the Government of the 
country cannot be said to be a really responsible one. | 


In commenting upon this Bill, the Adi Dravidan, of the 20th July, makes 
; _ the following observations among others:—Mr. 

The Indien Reforms Sill. Montagu is ales to get this Bill eed at any cost. 
When our representatives met him while ‘he was here and represented our 
grievances, he promised to see that our condition is improved. But as he is a 
Jew and not an Englishman, we cannot place complete reliance upon his words. 
The system of diarchy proposed in the Bill is not suitable to our country. No 


department of the administration should be left ander the control of the Indians. - 


We have especially to condemn strongly any department being entrusted to the 
ministers, as these ministers will only be appointed from the caste which professes 
superiority and has been keeping us down. They will be intent only upon 


improving their own caste-men and will doubtless ignore us and treat us like 
_ Slaves, deeming themselves to be the masters. We cannot believe that the — 


administration will be conducted by them in the same manner as it is done now 
It will be conducted only with partiality. It is only the men of that caste that. 
will surely monopolise all appointments in every department as it has been the 
case tillnow. The.Government have taken no steps to get rid of the caste 
differences largely prevailing in this Presidency. . If they should entrust their 
powers to men of the higher caste, they will be deemed to be themselves res- 
ponsible for strengthening the caste distinction. It is the British that should’ 
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‘no hand to us who have been almost crushed. We have suffered and 
ibid wo argh at the hands of the higher classes. Sir P. 5S. Sivaswamj 
Ayyar is against the recommendation of the Government of India that we should 
have six representatives in the local Legislative Council, and says that this number 
may not be available. Whose fault is it, if, when Brahmans who have to do onl 


with calendars are available in hundreds to get into the Legislative Council 


dressed in a foreign costume, even 81x representatives cannot be secured for the 
purpose from our community. The recommendation of the Local Government 
and the Southborough Committee is that two representatives will do for us. We 
are aware that there is a Southern Brahman like Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Ayyar both 
in the Madras Government and the Southborough Committee. The said committee 
has recommended that our representatives should be nominated by the Govern- 
ment, while our prayer was that they should be elected by a communal electorate. 
Representatives nominated by the Government cannot truly represent our cause, 
for the advisers of the Government are only those professing to belong to the 
higher caste and they will recommend only such men as will be favourable to 
them. There are enough of people among our community who are fit to represent 
us in the Legislative Council and the statement of Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Ayyar is 
wrong. Many among our community feel shy to come out as such for fear of 


being discorded as untouchables. Still, if communal representation . through 


communal electorates is granted, it will secure our progress. We have as much 
right to demand this privilege as the Muhammadans or the Sikhs. In addition 
to being of much service to Government on the field of war, we have been very 
useful to them ever since they settled here. The majority of Indian troops belong 
to our community. So communal representation through communal electorates 
should be granted to us both in the Legislative Councils and Government offices. 


66. The Village Officer, of the loth July, says:—The Taluk and Divisional 
: Revenue Officers are well aware of the pains taken 
The Village Offices Act py the village officers during the late war to incul- 
Amensmest EM. cate loyalty to the masses and collect recruits for 
the war. It is not their office but the rule of primogeniture that enabled them to 
do so. The Madras Government have resolved upon putting an end to this rule. 
If they do so, the village offices will be divested of their life. We request that 
the Government will withdraw the Village Offices Act Amendment Bill in return 
for the loyalty that the village officers have manifested during the war. 


1V.—Native States. 


67. The Desabhakian, of the 16th July, reproduces the sentiments of a 
leaderette of the Hindu of the 15th idem in which 
‘the separation of executive from judicial functions 


in this State is noted with appreciation as also the efficient administration of the 
State, in spite of there being not even one European in it. 


68. The leading article in the Malayali, of the 19th July, asks the Travancore 
totes he hie Didi Darbar the same question as was asked in Parliament 
sy ___ the other day, whether any reforms in consonance 
with the Montford scheme have been or are intended to be carried out in Native 
States. ‘T’he article urges the necessity among other things of constituting an 
Executive Council responsible to the Popular Assembly, of introducing the system 
of competitive examinations for selection to the Civi Service, etc. If we accept 
and revere the British Government as a model for unitation, we should certainly 
follow the many excellent recommendations of the Montagu-Chelmeford report. 


If the administration of Native States should be a model for British India, whole- 
hearted endeayours should be made at once to realize that goal. 


Bhavanagar. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 25. 
Page 969, paragraph 50, line 13, for ‘lootings, while’ read ‘ lootings. While . 
ii Report No. 26. | : 
. Page 1006; paragraph 28, line 8, for ‘ general ’ read ‘ generally ’. 
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- ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(k) General. 


1. Referring to the letter written by-the Secretary of State for India to the 

... Liberal Conference held recently, the West Coast 

_Mr. Montagu on Indo-British g¢-¢¢1 tor, of the 24th July, remarks :— The issue is 

citizenship. very clear. India will ‘ act imperially,’ only if she 

gets ‘I mperial treatment’ from the sister States of the Anglo-Indian federation and 

certainly not otherwise. We gph te this with all the force we can command. 

At least, India should be allowed to treat the Colonies as they treat her, 

in which case there can be no complaint on either side. Will Imperial statesmen 

have the courage to permit India to do so? We are at present unable to answer 

this question. At any rate, they cannot refuse India the right to retaliate which 

was recommended by the Imperial Conference, if they do not want the charge of 

insincerity levelled against them. Let us, however, hope for the best, hope that a 
better sense will prevail over the colonies, especially South Africa.” 


2. The following appears in Justice of the 26th July :—‘ Reuter’s summary 


a : the evidence of witnesses before the Joint 
Tedien Reforma. ommittee is necessarily meagre, and it may even 
be unsafe to base any conclusions on them here. 
Sir James Meston’s evidence, if the telegraphic summary of it may be relied upon, 
leaves no room to doubt, but that he is there to support the Montagt-Chelmsford 
proposals in their entirety. So far as one may guther, Sir Claude Hill 
may prove to be a good corroborative witness supporting the evidence of his 
colleague, Sir James Meston. Replying to Mr. Montagu about the relative accept- 
ability of the schemes now before the committee, Sir Claude gave the first place to 
the Montford Scheme, the second to that as amended by the Government of India 
and lastly and that by a great deal to the scheme of Local Governments. We are 
not surprised at this remy by an official subordinate to a question put by an 
official superior whose political reputation will be made or marred, according as 
his proposals are accepted or rejected. On this very account, Mr. Montagu’s 
presence on the committee is highly objectionable, but Mr. Montagu does not 
seem to suffer from a delicacy of feeling on such an account and will not retire 
from the committee or cease taking an active part in the examination of witnesses. 
Without being unduly pessimistic one can imagine the futilty of the Joint 
Committee and its labours.” 


3. In referring to the nominations of mo = Oe i mene 
.»,. New India, of the 29th July, observes:—‘‘ We 
Pt. —— ee id hoped to see at the beginning of the new regimé 
a distinctly forward and progressive, if, perhaps, 
naturally cautious, policy. We had hoped the new world would have at once 
begun to make its mark by taking advantage of every opportunity to draw the 
people into closer communion with the Government. It is not too much to 
say toat popular co-operation has been made more difficult by the way in which the 
press has been treated, and, so far as we can gather the general trend of public 
opinion, there is a very definite and distinct feeling that the new regimé has most 
unfortunately been led into making a bad start. 
re-action, we long for reform; and, such is our eagerness and longing, we still 
aoe Laat Willingdon will inaugurate it. But hope deferred maketh the heart 
®1CK. 
The West Coast Speetator, of the 29th July, says:—‘‘ The last election has made’ 
the case for the special representation of the tenants very strong, and a just and 
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representatives in the Council, and the real people none,:from which it is clear 
that the many pressing and varied grievances of the tenants of Malabar stand 
absolutely no chance of being echoed in the present Council. . . Supported as 
we are by such a powerful authority as Sir William Vincent, we are perfectly 
justified in demanding that the tenants of Malabar'should be represented in the 
Council by means of nomination. . . Itis most ungenerous to deny the tenants’ 
representation especially at a time like the present when matters affecting them 
are going to be placed before the Government and the Legislative Council 
especially the draft Tenancy Sill which is being prepared by the committee 
appointed at the Tellicherry Conference. . . We #ppeal to His Excellency on 
behalf of the voiceless, suppressed and exploited tenants of Malabar to grant them 
representation by nomination.” 


4. Referring to a letter from the Secretary of the Ceylon Workers’ Welfare 
League regarding the condition of Indian labourers 


Indian labourers in Ceylon. in that colony, New India, of the 30th July, 


writes :—‘“‘ The League has come into being just in time, we hope, to stop legis- 


lation conceived in darkness, and born for the strengthening of what is virtually 
refined slavery in Ceylon amongst many estate coolies, most of whom are 
Tamilians. . . The sinister nature of the whole proceeding stands at once 
revealed. The coolie is obviously to be further delivered into the hands of his 
employer, who already has the quite immoral right of imprisoning him for breach 
of civil contract, and for mere labour offences. ‘This is only slavery in a subtle 
form. . . And now we are to have legislation which is so degrading in intent 
that apparently it cannot be shown to the public, but must be rushed through the- 
Ceylon Council with the usual steam roller tactics we know so well. Is Lord 
Willingdon aware of this? Does he realise that this legislation is being secretly 
considered by Europeans in Ceylon (not one Tamil having been put on the 
‘Ceylon’ Commission which gives birth to this legislation) to operate upon a 
people whose natural protectors are thus not consulted? What of the Viceroy ? 
Our Members in Council? Is Ceylon to be worse than Fiji? . . . Why was 
the war fought? Has the [ndian sepoy shown a persistence and gallantry which 
none can deny merely that thie fellow-countrymen may be more heavily sunk in 


economic slavery aud dark hopelessness for the profit of planters who apparently 
dare not disclose their proposals ?” 


“~~ 


VERNACULAR PAPEks. 


I.—Foreian Povitics. 


5. In an article extracted from the Russian Co-operatur by the Madras Bulletin 

' of Cu-operation, for February and March, dilating 

‘The League of Nations and upon the necessity of the principle of co-operation 
go-operation. being applied .in the League of Nations, the 
following observations find place among others :—If the League of Nations should 
really prove a success, it should adopt the rules and the method of a co-operative 
society. There are none better titted to. work in the League of Nations than 
co-operators, and this is proved by the International Co-operative Alliance. If 
kingdoms, too, had managed their affairs on the lines of this Alliance, the League 
of Nations would have come into existence long ago. There is also room to think 
that the League may turn out to be a failure, for at this time when the country is 
just getting out of a hard position there are many who, without any seriousness, 
merely say that they support the League of Nations. So, if the League is to be 
successful, the members of it should have, asin co-operative societies, mutual 
confidence, and should also have the mind to give up self-interest in view of 
ublic good. They should, without having an eye upon the immediate advan- 
age, consider about the permanent benefits to be derived in the future and each 


Mapras Buiusre 
oF Fe 


Feb. & Mur. 1919. 


should behave towards the other with love and sympathy. Itis not enough if 


countries agree to do this on puper. ‘They should translate it into action. . . 
Some dream that there will be a great change in the world immediately after the 
war. But this is not true. ‘The nature of men in the world always remains the 
same. If there is to be a change in the world, the ideas and the principles of the 


men in it should change. Education should be utilised for this purpose. It 


should be made a means of inculcating new ideas and principles. 


6. Remarking that President Wilson, who declares that the whole world 
should secure independence and right of self- 
determination, has perhaps forgotten to turn his 
attention to India, Egypt and Ireland, the Vatsyamitran, of the 14th July, observes 
that this may probably be due to the fact that these countries are. under the 
sovereignty of the British, and they have been proclaiming that they will grant 
independence to them in course of time and adds :—But how did the Philippinos 
alone acquire the capacity of being independent within the last twenty years ? 
Why have not the Indians secured independence in spite of their having been 
governed for the last 160 years by the benign and civilized British Government ? 
Does not President Wilson understand the truth underlying this, or is he keeping 
quiet; because he is unwilling to interfere with the internal administration of the 
allied countries, or is he under the impression that it is enough to apply his 
principle only to certain weak kingdoms? Or will this question be discussed by 
the League of Nations? 


The Philippinos. 


7. Referring to the statements in’ a notice said to have been issued in. 


connexion with the opening of the South African 
Indian National Congress at Johannesburg, that, 
unless the Indians work in union, the Indian community in the Colony would be 
ruined and that, for preventing the same, the Indians should violate every law 
that has been enacted on the basis of racial differences, the Desabhaktan, of the 
25th July, writes:—We hope the Imperial Government will not fail to note the 
warning contained in this notice. It is intolerable that the British, who waged 
war for the sake of liberty and wop victory in it, should allow racial and other 
trivial differences to take root in countries subject to them and look on quietly 
the privileges of communities being unjustly taken away. Let us watch whether 
the grievances of the Indians in South Africa are attended to or not. 


Satyagraha in South Africa. 
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and the Kaiser’s trial. 


of the 25th Jul resumes that the statement of Mr. Lloyd George that the 
indemnity to be paid by Germany could not be fixed now and that the Kaiser’, 


the Bible. - : 
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rting to Sir Donald Maclean having urged in the Parliament that. 
8. Adverting to Sir the amount of indemnity to be paid by German 
The indemnity of Germany ghould be fixed and that the Kaiser’s trial should 


be conducted in a neutral country, the Desabhaktan, 


trial would be conducted without any partiality whatsoever is a reply to Sir 
Donald’s proposal and adds that it will not however be approved by all. 


9. Observing that the habit of forgiving the enemies had its origin only in 
India and wishing that the westerns too should 
practise it, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th J uly, 
alludes to the statement of General Smutts to the effect that, if Europe should be 
in a prosperous condition, peace should be restored in Germany and the British 
should support the German republic, as it has tried to ward off disturbances and 
military unrest there, and writes :— While we support the view of General Smutts 
we at the same time condemn the unjust acts perpetrated by Germany during the 
wt five years. The Germans, in leading an invasion, violated the principles of 


General Smutts and Germany. 


umanity. They behaved very cruelly in Belgium, France and other places, — 


Their actions were barbarous. In Central Europe they committed several 
cruelties which even beasts will not stoop todo. It is but necessary that they 
should be punished for all this. But, the Germans, having signed the Peace 
treaty, have taken refuge under the British and should therefore be treated with 
mercy, says General Smutts, in view of the good of mankind. 


10. Adverting to the statement of Mr. Montagu in the Parliament that he 
The Indians in South Africa. 298 referred to Lord Milner a communication sent 
"by the Government of India protesting against the 
Transvaal Trading Act, the Desabhakian, of the 26th July, observes :—Lord 
Chelmsford should not be quiet at this juncture. He should, besides communi- 
cating the views of the Indians to Mr. Montagu, apprise him of the fact that, if 
this law should receive the consent of the King, unexpected unrest will crop u 
in India. In the present circumstances, it is only Lord Chelmsford a 


Mr. Montagu that can get rid of the degraded condition of the Indians in the 
Transvaal. 


11. Referring to the Bolsheviks now conducting the Government in Russia, 
i eek ted having held that the tenets of the Bible are opposed 
he Bolsheviks in Russia and to their creed, and therefore prohibited prisoners in 
jails from keeping it, the Lokopakart, of the 28th July, 
observes :—If the people in Europe had been the followers of the teachings in the 
Bible, the European war would not have arisen. If the Europeans come forward 
to follow the principles preached by Jesus Christ, they will give up their policy 
of ruling by the strength of arms and begin to rule by righteous means. 


12. Under the heading of ‘ the peace and after’ the Kanthirava, of the 22nd 
July, writes:—The 28th June is no doubt a historic 
day. On that day the old shackled world was 
buried and the new world of liberty and freedom had its birth, Kaiserism and 
German uliur have been uprooted, and peace and liberty, to great and small 
nationalities alike, have been made secure. Peace has no doubt been signed, but 
in Carlyle’s words: ‘‘ We hope fora living peace and not for a dead one.” ‘The 
same view has been expressed in His Majesty’s message to the Empire about the 
ee bs eee ve A... a subjects of His Majesty pray that the 
rlumph ot liberty, which His Majesty gave expressi 
soon become an established fact. lh Sule cee Gane eae 
kind of peace? Let us call it a just peace in every way. In proportion to her 
past misdeeds Germany had to submit to most stringent conditions which are 
subversive of her past glory and greatness. Not a single one of President 
Wilson’s fourteen points was completely upheld. Germany had to give security 
for good behaviour fora large number of years at every point. The saying 
that height has a fall has been fully exemplified in the case of Germany. 


The peace and after. 


Peace has been made with Germany. What. 


ai Seo pe eae 
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II.—Home ApDMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


13. Referring to the decision of Lord Haldane regarding some appeals to 
| shin ob eile the Privy Council from the judgments of the Court 
ee ee Martial at Lahore, the Andhrapairika, of the 28th 
July, obser'ves under this heading :—It is but proper that the love of justice of the 
English has been once again made munifest. A perusal of the judgments under 
Martial Law cannot fail to impress one that justice has been violated. There is 
nothing strange ‘in the confidence of the | a ons in British justice being shaken 
now. The decision of the Privy Council may revive their confidence to some 
extent. Lord Haldane realised the necessity of revising the judgments of the 
Martial Law Court. From this there can be no doubt that the judgments of the 
Martial Law Courts have met with the disapproval not only of the Indians but 
also of the English. Mr. Montagu declared in the House of Commons that he 
would constitute a Commission to ‘inquire into the state of affairs in the Punjab. 
But it is to be regretted that no such Commission has been constituted up to now. 
The minds of the Indians are more concerned with the repressive policy than with 
the reforms. An opinion prevails among them that the reforms cannot be 
successfully carried out unless the restrictions on birthrights are removed. The 
All-India Congress Committee has recently adopted a resolution that an assurance 
safeguarding birthrights should be incorporated in the Reform Act.’ . . } 
The paper adds that all parties, though differing in their opinions on the 
reforms, are agreed as to the safeguarding of birthrights that the moderates have 
adopted and sent to Mr. Montagu a resolution disapproving of the punishments 
meted out to the Punjab leaders, and requesting that a Commission may be 
appointed forthwith to consider about the judgments of the Martial Court, and 
that Mr. Montagu should act with promptitude, since the Privy Council has also 
indicated the need. 7 | 


14. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th July, referring under this heading to the 
ia oe teas case 1n which one Lieutenant Plunkett was charged 
ae ee at the Lahore High Court with having caused the 
death of one, Kuda Baksh, and acquitted, remarks :—It is said that the deceased 
travelled in the train without a ticket. It is difficult to understand how thfs 
justifies homicide. The Judge had to address the jury only on the law bearing 
on the case, but he told the jury that the accused was inexperienced, that he was 
young, that he thought that the Martial Law existed though it was not declared, 
and that he should be given the benefit of the doubt. The jury thereupon 
returned a verdict of not guilty. Krom the very words of the Judge, it is plain 
that the accused committed the offence. There is nothing strange in Indians, 
losing faith in British justice on account of such judgments. 


'  (d) Education. 


15. Appreciating a notification issued by the Reyistrar of the Madras 

_ University to the effect that those students who 

c her sae poe cone have failed in the last School Final Examination 

mare soxerapanon resus’. for want of one mark in one subject would be 

admitted into the colleges and that certain other similar concessions would be 

shown to them, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th July, observes that the University 
authorities would have done well to have been a little more liberal. 


16. The Andhrapairika, of the .9th July, writes in a leader under this 
| heading :--At a time when administrative reforms 
are going tv be introduced, the spread of education 
in India is not encouraging. . . Even now serious attempts are not made to 
introduce compulsory education. If the Educational department is transferred to 
the people, and sufficient funds are assigned to the transferred Departments, it will 
be possible to introduce a satisfactory system of education. In England primary 
education has widely spread among the people. Nevertheless Fisher’s Education 
Bill has been passed to spread among the people, secondary education useful for 
practical life. But endeavours have not been successfully made to spread edu- 
cation in this benighted country. The difference is very plain. . . As no 


Spread of education. 
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It is admitted in the Industria 
the educational system, It is not 
report will be given effect to. 
action is not to be seen. The spread of 
is disappointihg. 


adequate. 


very rapidly, 
is necessary that a 
throughout the country 
How unsatisfactory secon 
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been made in the educational institutions of the 
are showing sympathy towards national education, 
| Commission report that changes are necessary in 
known when the recommendations made in this 
In India time is passed on in thinking immediate 
education in India in the year 1917-18 
Reasons for this are found in the report, but they are not 


It is not satisfactory that, in these days when education must progresg 


it has declined instead of progressing in some provinces. . . It 
system of compulsory education must be -introduced soon 
'y by passing an Act applicable to all the provinces. 

dary education is in the Madras Presidency is well 


known to its people, The Sadler Committee understood that University education 


in Madras is full of defects. 


University. In this respect, the Madras University lags far behind. 


when the country is lit up with the light of knowledge, the system of self. 


government will effectively work. 


17. The Qaumi Report, of the 26th July, in congratulating the founders of a 
College at Vaniyambadi, remarks :—It is our duty, 
however, to represent that the Government hag 
in Madras, but the complaint of the community is 
that it is imperfectly equipped. Muslim students do not here enjoy those facilities» 


| Islamiah College. 
established a Muslim College 


and privileges which they obtain in large colleges. 


In addition to the facilities afforded by Government the Muslim students of 


There are no facilities for research work in an 


Only 


Madras can greatly benefit by attending lectures and using the libraries in other 
colleges. At Vaniyambadi, however, provisions are non-existent. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


18. A note in the Manorama, of the 25th July, expresses surprise at the 


High death-rate in Calicut. 


the health of the city. 


(h) Railways. 


high death-rate during June 1919 in the (alicut 
Municipality, and says:—Influenza now claimsa 
large number of victims throughout the world. Though deaths due to this fever 
are numerous within this municipality, the number of deaths due to other causes 
is far greater. This must be attributed either to starvation consequent upon the 
present famine or to want of due attention to sanitation. 


We, therefore, call upon 
the authorities concerned to pay proper attention to the deplorable condition of 


19. The leading article in the Manorama, of the 29th J uly,on “ District Board 


District Board Railways. 


20. The Desabhattan, of the 28th July, writes:—As the American Govern- 


ment have decided to do away with the consumption 
of liquor altogether, big merchants, who were till 
are beginning to turn their 
8 one of these countries. A 
danger should be prevented 
now evinced an 

'@ hope they will 


The drink evil in India. 


now making enormous profits by the trade in liquor, 
attention to other countries and we learn that India i 


Christian paper therefore gives a warning that this 
before it happens. 


doing away with th 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


Our (fovernment have not till 
e drink evil in this country. W 


steps to prevent at least the new danger that is threatening India. 


Railways’, expresses appreciation of the step taken 
by the Government in sending a reference to all 
district board presidents in the Presidency requiring them to institute immediate 
inquiries into the possibility of opening District Board Railways, and points out 
that as far as Malabar is concerned the opening of the Shoranur- 
the Pattambi-Pulamantol-Angadipuram line, and the 
‘Trichur line will be greatly beneficial to the district in severa 
most important of which is the development of the timber trad 


Manantoddy line, 
Palghat-Kollengode-Alattur- 
| ways, one of the 
e of the district. 


interest in 
take uctive 


if 
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. The Vivekachintamani for May reproduces an English article contributed Vivaxsce at bt 


7 by the editor of this journal to the Indian Social May 1919. 
Thoughts on the present feformer and published by the latter on the 4th 
situation. May 1919 on the situation in the country and the 
“sterest taken even by women in it, in which the following observations find 
place among others:—‘‘ 1 have been much impressed by the personal reference 
ou make to the character of Lord Chelmsford ; though his Lordship’s recent acts 
and attitude have not inspired that confidence in the infallibility of his Lordship’s 
‘udgment as he himself seems to be possessed. . . ‘The Satyagraha movement, 
initiated by Mahatma Gandhi, has brought to the fore one great force which 
kitherto has been’-lying unutilised in the background. It has revealed the real - 
thakti—the enormous soul power that we have neglected to use. One great 
lesson of the policy of repression inaugurated with all the pomp and circumstance 
of Viceregal authority is that it has enabled our womankind, even more than our 
men, tc intuitively see ‘that we must live in accordance with Nature’s laws, so 
that we may have the right measure weight, number and balance in all things ; 
4nd this-to enable us to discover the combination of forces that endures and com- 
pletes’. . - The masses in India are having a demonstration of old-world 
truisms which help rather to stir up the soul with hope than cow it down 
with despair. ‘The use of the aeroplane in India to drop bombs on a crowd 
because the authorities have failed to realise their situation, has reminded these 
people of the story of Thadaka, and the havoc she played until brought down by 
the arrow of young Sree Ramachandra. The womeniolk say: ‘ For one Kausalya 
then there are hundreds and thousands now, whose prou! boast would be to have 
begotten a Rama for the good of the Motherland and of the world.” The Asurabha- 
hava of the ‘men clothed in brief authority’ has created a deep and lasting: 
impression on the more susceptible half of the population. As ‘ Samasht shevat’ 
diksha involves the speaking of unpleasant truth, even if it is dangerous to one’s: 
life, I have to tell Lord Chelmsford to bethink himself of what Carlyle wrote 
before he gives the rein to his first impulse which is made quite evident by the 
official communiqués and ordinances le has already issued as Viceroy and 
Governor-General. It is this: ‘ Properly it.1s the course of his unseen spiritual 
life, which informs and rules his (man’s) external visible life, rather than receives 
rule from it, in which spiritual life the true secret of his history lies’. . , ‘It 
is the duty of the ruler of a country to understand and adapt himself to the spirit 
éf the country ; and he who fails so to do, himself fails in his duty to his own self _ 
and hisGod. . . ‘A word is sufficient for the wise’, they sav, and I have . 
given to His Excellency, whose wisdom no one can question, more than ‘ a word ’ 
—‘ahint’. And if this fails to have its effect it will not be our fault.” 


This journal also elaborates the first portion of this article in its Tami! 
columns. ; 
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22. The Vaisyamtiran, of the 14th July, writes:—Recently there was a riot Vamraurean, 
: in London caused by the soldiers and the saifors 14th daly 1910. 
alt od - apes in India oyt of work, in which they are reported to have 
— pelted the Police with stones and pieces of wood, . 
wounding many Police officers. While this disturbance was going on, the repre- 
sentatives of this crowd were permitted to'go and explain their difficulties to the 
House of Commons. But ‘in the recent disturbances in India when the Indian 
crowd handled broken soda-water bottles and bricks, the Military were sent for 
instead of the Police and were ordered to fire. Many were arrested, and were 
sentenced to transportation and death, having been tried by the Martial Law | 
Commission. In England, on the other hand, the Police dispersed the crowds 
with the threat of their batons. The readers themselves may understand the 
difference between the Police in England and in India and between the patience 
of the executive officials there and here. Probably, the London Police might 
have forgotten the existence of aeroplanes and machine guns to help them in 
dispersing the crowds, and if they had consulted the executive officials in India, 
these would have advised them on the matter. ai pies ; 
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SwapuesamMiTaay, 
24nd July 1919. — 


DusaBeaxray, 
Madras, 
23rd July 1919. 


SwaDuUsamitTRay, . 


Madras, 
33rd July 1919. 


SwapDksaMirTRan, 
Madras, 
24th July 1919. 


Swenengnass, 

DusaBuaktTas, 
Madras, 

26th July 1919. 


- Dravipas, 
Madras, 
23rd July 1919. 
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Th ‘tran. of the 22nd July, publishes in Tamil tn exlenso the 

23. The Swadesamttran, iteee dalens of by Mr. lneliay Werlas cc 1 

resent situation in India referred to in paragraph 
29 of Report No. 30 of 1919. 


24. The supplement to the Desabhakian, of the 23rd July, reproduces in. 
Tamil an article said to have been written by. 
Tilak’s courage. Mr. G. S. Arundale about Mr. Tilak, in the course 
of which he observes :—Whenever he addresses the people direct, his words always 
make a clear impression on their mind, as for example he says: ‘ Though no: 
regard is paid to you now and you are afflicted and trodden down, you should 
note that you can alter the present system of administration. 


25. Referring to the news received that permission was not granted by the. 
Police Commissioner of Rangoon to the popular 
leaders to convene a public meeting there’ for the. 
purpose of expressing the joy of the people at the victory of the Allies in the 
war and for ‘passing certain resolutions relating to the administrative reforms 
needed for Burma, and that an appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor, too, proved to. 
be of no avail in spite of the leaders giving an assurance that the meeting was to 
be convened for discussing only matters within the scope of law and that they 
would take up the responsibility of maintaining peace and order at the meeting, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd July, writes:—This single incident is enough to. 
show the nature of the administration of the bureaucrats in Burma and the liberty. 


The present situation. 


Symptoms of autocracy. 


enjoyed by the people there. Probably, the authorities in Burma think it 


objectionable to convene a public meeting even for expressing joy at the victory. 
in the war and for speaking about administrative reforms! Our Anglo-Indian 
friends preach to us that the Government do not try to repress the constitutional 
agitation of the people in India and will not object to such an agitation and that 
they will suppress only unconstitutional. agitation. What explanation can these 
offer to the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, having, with the permission of 
Sir Reginald Craddock, prevented a meeting intended for a very legitimate 


object ? | 
26. Expressing its gratitude to the authorities for their small mercies in 

Mr. Kali having. allotted book-binding as the work of 

r. Kalinath Koy. . > 5 ate : 

Mr. Kalinath Roy in place of the grinding of corn 
which was the work entrusted to him when he first entered prison, the 
Swadesamttran, of the 24th July, remarks that, as however the people entertain 
the firm belief that Mr. Kalinath Roy does not deserve the punishment inflicted 


upon him, they will not rejoice at a light work having been given to him now 
and that the proper course is to release him at once. 


27. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 26th July, publish in 
Tamil, the former ix extenso and the latter in 
abstract, the proceedings of a meeting convened at 
Madras on the 24th idem for presenting a farewell address to Mr. A. Rangaswami 


Ayyangar on the eve of his departure to England, wherein the gentleman has 
expressed his views on the present situation. 


28. The Dravidan, of the 23rd July, publishes, from the pen of a correspond- 
ent, an article on this subject, in which the writer 
observes that if the Muhammadans have advanced 
' and secured high positions after the. introduction of 
the Minto-Morley reforms, it was only because they were granted communal 
representation, and discusses as follows the objections raised by Mr. Montagu to 
the grant of communal representation :—His first argument is that granting 
communal representation will be going against history and it is not a sound one. 
Sir Eliot G. Colvin is quite right in saying that Indian political history has in 
the years 1888, 1892 and 1898 accepted the propriety of granting communal 
representation and that nothing has happened since then to change this view. 


- Did not Akbar grant communal representation to the Hindus with a view to their 


advancement? The second argument of Mr. Montagu is that communal repre. 


sentation will mar the union of people and lead to class hatred. But communa} 


Mr. A. Raugaswami Ayyangar. 


Non-Brahmans and. com- 
muna! representation. 
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representation will only increase union and not decrease it. It has dispelled the 
longstanding enmity between the Hindus and the Muhammadans and has created 
anion between them. ‘’hen again, why has Mr. Montagu himself given communal 
representation to the Muhammadans and the Sikhs? Isit his object to create 
class hatred and mar their union? If so, what are the reforms for? So this is a 
false contention. The reasons.assigned by Mr. Montagu for giving communal 
representation to the Muhammadans and the Sikhs are that it was promised to the 
former in 1909 and that the latter send men for the war. Very well. If so, why 
can it not be given to the non-Brahmans, who have supplied men and money fot 
the war? Is it proper for Mr. Montagu to forget only the help these. rendered in 
time? Was not tbe bloodshed in Mesopotamia non-Brahman blood? Should it 
not be appreciated ? [tis not proper that Mr. Montagu should condemn com: 
munal representation which is supported by Lords Dufferin, Landsdowne, 
Sydenham, Minto, Morley and others. : 


29. Referring approvingly to a resolution said to have been passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee condemning the 
. punishments inflicted by the Martial Law Commis- 
sions in the Punjab as being very severe, the Swadesamiiran, of the 23rd July, 
writes :—As this resolution is reported to have been passed after deep deliberation 
and after a narration of the facts personally ascertained by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavya and Pandit Motilal Neru, the people and the Government should attach 
much importance to it. Many of the leaders of the Punjab enjoying the esteem 
of the people have been sentenced to transportation for life, and many 
have been subjected to rigorous imprisonment like highway robbers. What 
is the offence they have committed to deserve such severe punishments? 
In the summary of some judgments appearing in the Pioneer, the main 
offence of Doctor Satyapal, Doctor Kichliew and others is stated to be that 
they took part in the efforts made to get the Rowlatt Law repealed. If so, there 
are crowds of people in every Province and every town in India whd have com: 
mitted this offence. The opinion of the public is doubtless that the Government 
committed a great mistake in having passed the Rowlatt Law by the strength of 
the official majority. The Indian Members in the Legislative Council unani- 
mously opposed the enactment of this law ; but it proved to be of no avail and 
the people then did only what they could do under tke circumstances. ‘They 
raised an agitation under the impression that they had a right to convene 
meetings and pass fesolutions condemning the action of the Government. No 
one has hitherto ventured to pronounce that agitation amounts to sedition. Ina 
judgment of one of the commissions it is stated that there was a conspiracy 
throughout the country to get the Rowlatt Law repealed by threatening the 
Government by means of agitation and that the Punjab leaders took part in such 
a conspiracy. _ Conspiracy is a mischievous scheme hatched generally in secret. 
But all agitation connected with the Rowlatt Law was carried on openly. If 
such an agitation amounted to a conspiracy, would not the Government of India 
have prevented its being carried on throughout India? Why have not the 
Martial aw Commissions noted that the very fact of the Government of India 
not having prevented it shows that they have not deemed it to be a conspiracy ? 
We think it is the duty of the Government of India to express their opinion con- 
demning the view of the Martial Law Commissions. - If they regard the agitation 
regarding the Rowlatt Law as a conspiracy, it isa great mistake on their part to 
have allowed it to spread throughout India, and if, on the other hand, their 
impression was that the people were within their rights in carrying on the agita- 
flon, itis unjust on the part of the Martial Law Commissions to have deemed that 
agitation to bea conspiracy and inflicted severe punishments on the accussd: 
From the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab having himself reduced the. 
sentences in some cases, it is evident that the punishments inflicted by the Martial 
Law Commissions are severe. While, on the day of. the celebration of peace, 
some who have committed ordinary offences against the community have been 
released and the sentences in the case of some others have been reduced, could not 
these political prisioners be.pardoned ?. From the London. letter to the Hindu, it 
appears that the authorities there have realised the severity of these punishments 


- The situation in the Panjab. 


23rd July 1919. 
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LoxoraxkAaB!, 
Madras, 
28th July 1919. 


DmssBeaktas, 


80th Jaly 1919. 
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| ‘ther ordered or are about to order that the offenders in the Punjah 
> wally ‘i pesos with lenieacy. The authorities have often times said that tt is 
the Punjab that rendered much service in the war. We entreat His Majesty the 
King-Emperor to release the accused in the Punjab now, so as to make eye 

heart there rejoice. If such a mercy cannot be shown, let justice at least be 
done. Let them make extensive inquiries about the events in the Punjab. ang 
understand the cause of the disturbances and also whether the measures adopted 
by the Martial Law Commissions were proper. True there were disturbances in 
the Punjab. But the first thing to be decided is whether the motive of thosg 
that have been brought to trial was to create disturbances. The views expressed 
by the Martial Law Commissions in this matter cannot be accepted by the people 
ef the country. The latter are anxious as to when the inquiry of the Commission 
referred to in the Parliament by Mr. Montagu will begin. It. is two months sineg 
this statement was made and yet the names of those who will be on the Commis. 
sion and the lines on which inquiries will be conducted by them are not known, 
We trust that the inquiries will be conducted in such a manner that the people 
can represent their views. If this is going to be done, there should be no delay; 
for if the inquiry is. postponed till the people forget the events, truth will not 
come out. If the Commission draws its conclusions merelv from the Government 
documents, no good will result therefrom either to the people or to the Govern. 
ment. 5° we urge that the Commission should be appninted soon and that 
facilities should be afforded for the people to express their views before it. We 
support the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee that the Commission 
should be appointed by His Majesty’s Government and not in India. Asan 
eminent lawyer like Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar has stated that..in view of the 
procedure adopted by the Martial Law Commissions, their judgments are not 
valid, the pes cs | should be not only about the cause of the disturbances but also 
about the proceaure adopte d by-the Martial Law Commissions in administering 
justice. A® these Commissions have declared agitation to be conspiracy, thus 
converting 2 legitimate action af the people based on their rights into an 
offence, the Commission should express its views on this subject also. It 
should be asked to inquire about such things as the cause of the great loss 
of life that occurred before the necessity arose for appointing Martial Law 
Commissions: Whether those who brought about this loss of life did only their 
duty or whether they overr ated the necessity and violated law, justice and mercy 
by their action and whether if their action should happen to ba a violation of law 
justice and mercy, they would be held responsible for it as alee the officers who 
ordered them to take that action. It is understood that a Validation Bill will be 
introduced by the Government in September next so as to safeguard the officials 


that exercised authority in the Punjab. Before such a law is enacted and the 


officials are protected, the Commission of Inquiry should decide whether the 
actions of these officials justify the enactment of such a law. 


The Lokopakari, of the 28th July, also refers to the resolution of the All- 

The situation in the Punjab. India Congress Committee regarding the appoint- 
Beehe si ment of the promised Commission of Inquiry about 
the situation in the Punjab, and savs :—The very fact that the punishments inflicted 
by the Martia] Law Commissions have been reduced shows that those punishments 


are very severe. Further, there is a wide complaint in India that the decisions 
of these Commissions are contrary to the British administration of justice, 
inasmuch as those tried by them were not allowed an opportuni‘y to prove their 
innocence and a slur has b 


een cast even on the Government of India. The only 
way to remove this slur is b 


Y appointing, without del “ te” am 
Inquiry referred to by the Sec . Bs out delay, the Commission 


waren vos Secretary of State, and to see that the Commission 
conducts its inquiry in public. If the majority of the members of this Commission 


are representatives of the Indians, it will give much satisfaction to the public. 
The Desabhaktan, of the 80th July, invites the attention of Mr. Montagu 
The situation in the Punjab. - the telegram sent by the President of the All- 


ndia Congress Committee to the Prime Minister 
and others expressing regret at the del ay in the appointment of a Commission of 


Enquiry about the events in the Punjab and praying for its appointment soon and 
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observes :—A contemporary guesses that Lord Cave may be-the President of this 
Commission. We do not know how far this is true. Our only prayer is that 
impartial non-officials should be on it. 


80. Referring to a statement said to have been made by General Smutts that, 
. — Tey ee if the Empire should remain stable, Home Rule 
The advice of Genera! mutia. = hould be granted to India and Egypt without 
delay, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th July, says:—We request the British political 
experts and the Joint Committee, that is at present discussing the Reforms Bill, to 
note this. The words of General Smutts cannot be dismissed as those of an 
Indian agitator. ‘The British Empire has much confidence in him, and it is only 
ander the impression that his words will have much weight that we have ventured 
to write this article. It is clear that from the statement of Mr. Smutts that he 
favours the grant of Home Rule to India in order to secure the longevity of the 
Empire. We too have been demanding Home Rule only in the interests of the 
Empire. Let the British therefore grant it to us at once. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th July, has the following under this 
' heading :—When he was leaving England, he 
lectured that India and Egypt must be granted 
self-government and that the Irish question must forthwith be decided. ‘This is 
an instance that the condition of: dependent countries is attracting the attention 
of all. The British Government cannot but decide these questions satisfactorily 
soon. If not, their world-wide fame will wane. ‘The Indians are grateful to 
General Smutts for his liberal views. His lecture will be highly valued if he 
should attempt to repeal the law made in Transvaal to subject the Indians to 
troubles. | 


General Smutts. 


31. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th July, has the following stray comments on 
a variety of — :—The Indians will rejoice at 
: the news that the 18 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, to which Mr. Lala Radhakrishna Lal, the editor of the Pratap, was 
sentenced, has been reduced to 2 months. It will be creditable to Sir Edward 
Maclagan if he shows the same mercy to Lala Harkishan Lal, Duni Chand and 
others. Ifthe authorities want to win the love and support of the ruled, it is 
madness to rule them by means of repressive measures. We wish our British 
statesmen would realise this. 7 


The Indians will partly be surprised and partly be glad to learn that a 
Government responsible to the people los been granted to three small towns which 
belong to Portugal in India. ‘The Portuguese Indians are immersed in an ocean 
of joy on account of liberty having been bestowed on them. ‘Though the British 
have been ruling India for the last 150 years, they hesitate to grant liberal 
reforms! While the French and the Portuguese have come forward to grant 
hberty to their Indian subjects, it is regrettable that the British have not granted 
responsible government to the Indians under them. The British should note the 
trend of the times and conduct the administration so as to suit the welfare and the 
aspirations of the Indians. : 


The price of castor-oil has gone up ever since the people began to use it 
largely. Seeing that the production of castor-seeds has decreased this year by 
25 per cent on account of the failure of the monsoon, the merchants have raised 
the price of castor oil and are making enormous profits. From our inquiries we 
learn that there is no chance of this price going down in the near future. It is 
not known what the Government are going to do at this juncture. It is essential 
that the Director of Agriculture should increase the production of castor-sveds. 


~The Corporation authorities of Louton in England refused to allow the people 
of that place to offer their prayers in the local park on the day of the peace 
celebration, for the heroes that died in the war. This provoked the people and 
they burnt the Town Hall, causing a loss of about 23 lakhs of pounds. If such 
an event had occurred in our country in the regimé af men like Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, they would, at once.introduce Martial Law. But we are glad that no 
#uch thing has been done at Louton. 


Stray notes. 


DusaBnaxran, 
Madras, 
26th July 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, oe u i 
24th July 1919, iy 


DusaBuAKTAN, | 
26th July 1919. - AMAT 
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Drsasnaxrsy, 
Madras, 
30th July 1919. 


' Qesammaxtaz, 
Madras 
25th July 1919. 


Swapusamrraay, 
26th July 1919. 
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tan, of the 30th Jul ; contains the. following stray obserya- 
ae tions TF the labourers in England strike work op 


account of their grievances, the Government begin 
to attend to such grievances. For example, we learn from news received toda 
that the labourers in. coal mines in England have struck work and that the Prime 
Minister Mr. Bonar Law and others are conferring with their representatives. 
What were the Government of Lord Pentland doing when the mill-labourers in 
Madras struck work? They were staying st 4 om on the hills. __ 

The Indians have from time immemoriul been obeying the King, while the 
westerns think low of him. This we have seen in experience. The people of 
Ireland do not care for the Government, and even the women there share this 
attitude. Ina recent case in which some Irish women were prosecuted for selling 
national flags without license, they not only refused to answer the questions of 
the Court but also declared that they had no regard for that court, and that they 
cared only for the Irish Republic. Still it appears these were sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for fourteen days. Will such events happen in India? Surely 
not. But if they do, what punishment will be infticted by the authorities ? 


$2. Concluding from the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi that curious 
is the choice made by the Government to high 
The ~Madras Executive and appointments and remarking that this appointment 
Legislative Councils. and the resignation of Sir Sankaran Nayar show 
that the Government choose for high posts only such men as will acquiesce in 
their views and. that they have not much liking for one who represents the 
ople, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th July, observes: —We understand that Lord 
Willingdon is endeavouring to increase the number of non-official members in the 
Madras Legislative Council, and we are highly grateful to him for this. But his 
nominations should be in conformity with popular wishes. We only wish that 
he will not choose men whose views are narrower than those of the officials. 
The non-officials selected should be representatives of the people. It is certain 
that no good will result from nominating men who act against their conscience. 
We learn that Lord Willingdon intends to appoint a non-official President of a 
District Board. in the place of Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar who is- 
going to England on leave. This proposal is indeed a very good one. But we 
request that no president of a district board, who has got narrow views, should 
be appointed. His Excellency should first consider whether his nomination will 
satisfy the public. Then he should ascertain whether his nomiuee is sufficiently 
pore to manage the work connected with local self-government. We wish 
ord Willingdon to note that no one should be appointed to.a high post merely 
on account of his supporting the Government or his holding titles such as Rao 
Bahadur and Diwan Bahadur. 
he Swadesamitran, of the 25th July, also refers to the rumour.that His 
Excellency the Governor intends to increase the number of non-official members 
in the local Legislative Council and, appreciating the move of His Excellency in 
that it anticipates in a way the constitution of the Legislative Council under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, observes :-—It is essential that, when nominations 
are made, representation should be given to the important minor communities. 
No Governor has till now directed his attention to the Aryavaisyas among such 
communities. In this city and elsewhere, they are doing important work in the 
mercantile line. We urge that one member representing them should be. 
nominated and suggest the name of Rao Bahadur Kannan Chettiyar in this 
connexion. 

A correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the 28th July, expresses its regret at 
the Hon’ble Mr. R. Ramachandra Rao, Secretary to Geviemies, Home + iad 
ment, not having been appointed as Member, Board of Revenue, in place of the 
late Mr. Aziz-ud-din Sahib and dilating upon the merits of Mr. Rao, suggests his 


appointment as a Member of the Executive Couneil duri ; of 
the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur. P. Ralepeneie Radiies” ee the period of leave © 


33. Observing that the awakening of the labourers throughout the civilised — 
The Labour movement. world has affected India too, and, remarking that 
though the condition of the labourers here is 
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pitiable, neither the Government nor the popular leaders have made any attempte 
to improve the same, the Desabhakian, of the 26th July, says:—The awakening 
of the labourers referred to above has had its effect even in this Presidency. 
Though in the beginning Lord Pentland and others of his stamp tried to suppress 
it, the movement is daily gaining strength. As for the hardships of the labourers; 
they areindescribable. ‘l’hough the prices of foodstuffs have risen high, most of 
these labourers get only the wages which they were getting before. It is regret: 
table that the Government should be still blind to the condition of the labourers. 
Now several kinds of labour unions have come into existence in Madras; the 
Printers’ Union is also one. None can deny that these printers have several 
grievances. Nearly seven hundred printers, workmen in Messrs. Addison & Co. 
and Messrs. Hoe & Co. have gone on strike in view of their grievances, and these 
companies have not yet taken them, in and even an appeal by tine Central 
Advisory Labour Board has not been héeded by them. We trust that Lord 
Willipgdon, who desires peace and co-operation of the popular leaders, will 
consult with the latter and concert ineasures to relieve the misery of the poor 


labourers. ‘ ) 


34. Defining the work of the oe or mean work conducive to their 
rogress, the Desabhakian, of the 28th July, observes 
She PR Of, Se. Laem. that the only work in ‘India that in "confer a 
mighty benefit upon all the Indians at a time is that connected with sweray and 
adds:—If we acquire swaraj, all our grievances will immediately disappear. 
The fact of Indians getting in as members of local bodies or the Legislative 
Councils will not by itself confer much benefit on the country. There is a 
difference between our exercising authority in our own house and doing it in 
another’s house. For in the latter case-we will have to care for the feelings of 
those in whose house we are. The presidents of the institutions mentioned above 
do not generally feel themselves bound to act according to the suggestions of the 
members thereof. ‘T'aking especially the Legislative Councils, the Governors 
presiding in these Councils disregard the words of the Honourable Members and 
browbeat them ata nick. So, those who think that their work consists only in 
ing to become members of these Councils should be discarded as a Int of selfish 
ople, as their work is not one that is conducive to the progress of the country: 
Aue patriots will be intent only on the work connected with the acquisition of 
swarajy, When we climb the tree of politics by catching hold of the branch of 
agitation for securing. the fruit of swaraj, we may receive some hits and kicks 
(such as imprisonment and transportation). We should not mind them. We 
should be intent on our own duty. ‘I'wo parties of workers are necessary in this 
connexion—one to face the obstacles that are thrown in the way of the work for 
swaraj and suffer thereby and the other to carry on the work continuously. The 
larger the number of the former, the greater will be the progress in the work of the 
latter. The party, which can put up with several hardships, should be imbued 
with an active spirit of patriotism. The Government are now saying that they 
will grant a scheme of reforms, which will be the basis of swaraj. But, before 
this scheme is introduced, certain obstacles such as the Rowlatt Law have come 
into existence, which prevent the pleasure resulting from the reforms being 
Agen To have reforms and derive any pleasure therefrom, without getting 
rid of these shackles, is tantamount to enjoying a toy marriage performed by 
children. Our. first work is to untie our bonds, remove the obstacles before us 
and cut off:our shackles. Many are afraid to take part in this movement. What 
can be done? Our work is now being done both in England and India. The 
work in England is connected with the reforms, while that in India is intended to 
make at least a walking corpse of the reforms. ‘I'he latter work is superior to the 
former.. Beloved:brethren! Think over what your work is and come forward to 
doit. We suffer because we have not defined our work during the last 150 years. 


Desasnarraz, 
28th July 1919. 


Realise the truth at least now. Read the life of Tilak and Gandhi. They serve } 


the country only by suffering hardships. Therefore try to be Tilaks and Gandhis. 
25. Ina short note under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th July, 

In British India! ! : quotes an order, said to have been issued by the 

ritieh India ! ! 1 Martial Law. Officer in Lyallpur, insisting upon the 
residents of the place showing due respect, by saluting, etc., to the European 


° ar = me , 
28h July 1919. 


Sapvavrarti, 
Pondioch ’ 
16th July 1919. 


Lororaxakl, 
Madras, 
28th July 1919. 
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gazetted Civil’ and Military officers passing them, and remarks :—The British 
began to wage war with the Germans only to promote liberty, equality and 
fraternity in the world. . Liberty, equality and fraternity are promoted in India 
like this!!!° It isa Britisher that has issued such an order in India which is under 
the control of the British who gave refuge to Garibaldi, who welcomed Mazzinj 
that was hated by Italy and who had the privilege of claiming Milton and Burke’ 
for their brethren. This is the twentieth century and our Governor is Lord 
Willingdon. What more can we say? | 


36. Referring to the proposal of the Government to issue nickel coins for 
| 4 annas and 8 annas, the Sarvavyapi, of the 16th 


Nickel coins. July, observes that, if this is done, there will not be 


much difficulty iu getting change, and remarks that It is, perhaps, easy to make 


coins of low value in nickel. 


87. Referring to the efforts made by the Corporation of Madras to combat 

ae Sead with influenza which is spreading in the city now, 
The health of the city. and to the statement in the communiqué issued by 
the Government of India about this disease that issuing orders prohibiting crowds 
of people gathering in any place is one of the ways to prevent its spread, the 
Lokopakuri, of the 28th July, expresses its surprise at the indifference of the 
authorities, who are responsible for the happiness of the people, in closing public 
shows like bioscopes and theatres, which cause a good deal of loss and hardship to 
the people, and expects the Sanitary authorities in Madras and the Police Commis. 
sioner to pay attention to this matter and do the needful. ‘This paper points out 
that the health of the city is spoiled also by the hundreds of destitute persons, 
blind men and cripples, suffering from want of food and clothing, who can be seen 
daily beside the tram lines, and who, having no place to live in, reside with great 
difficulty on the edges of pials and drains and observing that the Corporation 
authorities are indifferent in regard to this, says that it is their duty as well as 
that of the Government to see that these helpless people are properly housed, fed 
and clothed, and adds :—The Corporation and the Government, who spend public 
funds as they please ought to spend a portion thereof in protecting these helpless 
persons. Such an expenditure, besides being philanthropic, will also serve to 
improve the sanitary condition of the city. There are many respectable families 
in Madras, the members of which starve, as they cannot stoop to go abegging. 
It behoves the Corporation to bestow some attention on such families also. 


83. Remarking that in western countries co-operative societies have conferred 
) much benefit on the people in confiexion with 
agriculture, industry, trade and sanitation, besides 
enabling them to get loans at easy rates of interest, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th 
July, writes:—The proceedings of the co-operative conference recently held at 
Coimbatore show that, in India co-operation has not yet produced even a portion 
of the benefit that has resulted from it in other countries. Here co-operative 
societies have been established only in big towns, and most of them are only 
money-lending ones. If these at least increase by thousands, they will serve as an 
inducement to start other societies. The ignorance of the people about the benefits 
of co-operation is the reason why the number of societies has not increased largely. 
There are many villages which have never heard of the word co-operation. We, 
therefore, reiterate the resolution of the Coimbatore Conference that a large number 
of officials should be appointed to-explain the benefits of co-operation to the people 
and start societies in different places. Want of sufficient hands cannot be pleaded 
as.an excuse. ‘There are numerous educated men that are suffering for want of 
‘employment, and if a, number of them are appointed and given a little training, it 
is possible to increase the number of societies. The head of the department has 
to carry on the work of increasing the number of societies only with the aid of the 
funds allotted in the budget for the purpose. If the amount of this allotment is 
increased, Mr. Hemmingway has the capacity to do other things. We request 
the Government to note this point. The poverty. of the people is the first thing 
that should attract the attention of the Government, and they should allot money 
for other expenditure only after first setting apart funds to remove this poverty. 
As it is the experience of the world that an increase in the number of co-operative 
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societies will relieve the people of their poverty and make them live happily, it-is 
fhe duty of the Government to spend any amount on this It is only if the 
existing societies get the required funds at easy rates of interest and help their 
members, new societies will be established around them on their model. But they 
do not appear to be having a supply of funds whenever they require it, the reason 
being that the unions do not get sufficient deposits on account of the people not 
having sufficient confidence in them as yet. If the Government deposit some 
amount in each umon Bank, it will create a confidence in the people. Though 
this argument has. been advanced very often, the Government have not yet ven- 
tured to do so. The funds belonging to local boards, municipalities, ete., are 
kept in deposit free of interest in banks wherever such banks exist and in Govern- 
ment treasuries in other places. As neither the banks nor the Government are 
benefited much by these amounts, they will not suffer in any way by their being 
deposited elsewhere. Why should not, then, the Government permit such amounts 
being deposited in co-operative union banks? ‘This will, besides fetching some 
interest to the local boards and municipalities, benefit also co-operative societies. 
The Coimbatore Conference has made this suggestion, and if the Government act 
upon it, co-operative societies can prosper speedily. Co-cperative building 
societies will be of great help to the poor. 
smal! and even these are not working properly, the reason being that they are not 
able to have money at easy rates of interest. As these societies will require money 
for long periods, it is hard to expect others than the’ Government to help them. 
Unless facilities are afforded for the people to live in healthy places by an in¢rease 
in the number of building societies, they have to continue to live in congested 
areas and suffer ailments. In view of this it behoves the Government to help sueh 
societies also with funds. Though the statement of the Government that co-opera- 
tion should be entirely the outcome of the efforts of the people and that it is not 
desirable for the Government to have much to do with it is true in a way, 
co-operative societies do not bid fair to increase in number and do substantial work 
without the help of the Government in a large measure in the present condition of 
India. 


39. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th July, publishes 7x extenso the proceedings 
of a public meeting held on the 27th instant at 
: Royapetta, to bid farewell to Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Ayyangar, editor of the Swadesamitran, on the eve of his departure to England. 


40. Referring to the nominations made by His Excellency Lord Willingdon 

| to increase the strength of the non-official members 

hee Ps en the Local in the local Legislative Council, the Swadesamitran, 

ee Se of the 28th July, says that it cannot but appreciate 

the choice of His Excellency, as his object appears to be to secure representation 
in the Council to all communities and areas, as much as possible. 


41. A correspondent to the Swadesamiran, of the 28th July, complains that 
is tillialiaaees indeseribable aré the difficulties tne poor have to 
—— a undergo in purchasing rice sold at 4 measures 
per rupee by all dealers licensed by tie Director of Civil Supplies, as directed by 
the benign Government in consideration of the high price of this commodity, and 
says that the authorities should pay attention to this matter and do the needful. 

_ Referring to a communiqué issued by the Local Government about the famine 
rehef measures adopted by them in this Presidency, the Desabhakian, of the 28th 
July, writes: —Generally our Government do not attend to the suggestions made 
by the popular representatives. At times the members.of Government deem it to 
be beneath their dignity to act upon the words of the popular representatives. 

hough we can-quote numerous instunces for this, we will point out only one for 
the present. When the budget for 1919-20 was discussed in the Legislative 
Council, some of the elected members dwelt at length on the prevalence of famine’ 
conditions in this Presidency and pleaded for a larger allotment for famine relief: 
measures than the provision in the budget. But the resolutions moved in this 
Connexion were not accepted by the Government, though, on being pressed about 
the matter, they promised to spend a larger amount on relief measures, if famine 
should become more intense. We doubted whether this:promise would be fulfilled: 


A farewell address. 
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e are glad to see that the Government have now. given effect to it and 
esol ices amounts for famine relief. They have now decided to spend 
up to 35 lakhs of rupees for this purpose. — The same Government that former] 
considered one lakh of rupees sufficient iu this matter now think that 35 lakhs 
may be spent! We would apprise the Government that the most statesmanlike 
policy will be to adopt precautionary measures vefore a danger happens and not 
after it. We hope Lord Willingdon will, unlike Lord Pentland, realise that 
there will be difficulties and losses in taking remedial steps after a certain danger 
has occurred and conduct the administration. Our repeated advice last year that 
the export of foodstuffs from this Presidency to others should be stop 
altogether was not heeded. If Lord Pentland’s Government and the Govern. 
ment of India had acted upon the advice of the popular representatives last year 
the people of Ganjém would not be in the pass in which they are now. As Lord 
Willingdon is going to visit the famine-stricken districts, 1t 1s necessary that he 
should ascertain the real condition of the people there and do the necdful. 


me me to the appointment of Khan Bahadur Habibullah Sahib 

| — “Rehadut to act as a Member of Council during the 
The new Indian Member of absence on'leave of Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala 
the Madras Executive Council. sa charivar, the Swadesamitran, of the 28th July, 
expresses its satisfaction at this appointment and adds :—The new mem ber is 
thoroughly qualified to hold the post of Indian member on the Madras Executive 
Council. Had the object of the Government been to appoint a Muhammadan to 
the place, inasmuch as only Hindus have held it till now, the Government could 
not have made a better selection than this. He has ample experience in regard 


to matters connected with local bodies. Further, it is evident from his election 


to the Legislative Council on a former occasion that he is respected by all people, 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike. ‘Though he has not been taking part in the 
work of the Congress recently, he was connected with it in the beginning and 
had a sympathy for its aspirations. So we hope he will have a regard for the 
feelings of the people. As one who has moved closely with the people from the 
beginning, he should have thoroughly understood the opinions and sentiments of 
the people. Lord Morley expected,the Indian Member in the Executive Council 
to express not his own views, but those of the oon ag which would be of mighty 
use to the Government. Certain Indian Members have, without realizing this, 
disregarded and ignored the feelings of the people. As the new member is of 8 
noble disposition, he will not deem it to be creditable to him to speak dis- 
paragingly of the people. We appreciate his appointment, being fully convinced 
that he will espouse the cause of the people and do all the good he can during his 
regimé. 

The Lokopakari, of the 28th July, also welcomes this appointment and, 
remarking that as four Hindus have held this post till now, it is an honour done 
to the Muhammadan community, and that the choice of a non-official again to 
this high office in the present situation, will conduce to the welfare of the country, 
refers to the experience of the new member in matters of local self-government 
and his having been a mentber of the local Legislative Council for three years, 


and hopes that his local and municipal administration will afford universal satis- 
faction. as he is respected by the Hindus and Moslems alike. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 29th J uly, reproduces the appreciative remarks of 


the Swadesamiran, of the 28th idem, noted above, regar ing the new Indian 
Member of Council. 


43. Referring to the letter addressed to the Press by Mr. Gandhi communica- 


ae ting the fact of his having decided to give up for the 
Mr.  Gandh . 0 give up fo 
Baty : aaa soll Bw the present, his proposal to resumé the civil disobedience 


of laws, the Desabhaktian, of tl that 
certain words of his have been omitt ere OF WhO SOR Suby, GBys 


ed in the letter as appearing in the papers, 
aces 1 ng extract therefrom :— But it is a relief 
indeed to my mind that I have suspended passive resistance, afraid of such evil 
acts. ‘This only increases the responsibility of the Government and the leaders 
that advocated the suspen 


sion of this movement. AsI have listened to their 
suggestion that I should suspend my agitation for the present, the duty of securing: 


and reproduces in Tamil the followi 
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the repeal of the Rowlatt Law. without delay rests very much upon the Government 


and the leaders. If passive resistance is to be stopped completely, the Rowlatt 
with. Friends should note that I have suspended the 


Law should be done yee 
movement now only with the object of getting this law repealed soon. If it 
gannot be got rid of in other ways, Satyagrahis are ready to reduce that law to 
owder even by the sacrifice of their life. Let the Satyagrahis utilise this period 
of suspension of the movement in developing the soul-force.” | i 
‘he same paper refers elsewhere with surprise to the disvovery of a conspiracy 
in America to establish a Soviet Government there and, remarking that this is 
reported to be due to German instigation, observes :—Even in places where such 
horrible schemes are hatched, there is no law like the Rowlatt Law; nor is there 
such a law in Ireland, where several efforts are made, which are openly. hostile to 
the British Government. What sin has India committed that such a law should 
be introduced init? The authorities and others say that Mr. Gandhi is only 
making the situation worse by resuming his Satyagraha at intervals. This is a 
partial statement. The Rowlatt: Law is opposed by all and Mr. Gandhi is quite 
right when he says that the retention of this law on the Statute Book in the face 
of such opposition is tantamount to a thousand lighted splinters. As he says, the: 


Indians have not withdrawn their opposition to this law. If the Government. 
understand this truth and if they want unrest to disappear from India, they will 


prefer to get rid of this law. ; 


. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 29th July, reproduces in Tamil an extract from the 


Mahratta, containing the reply of Mr. Gandhi to the charges levelled against 
Satyagraha in the judgment of the Magistrate that tried the Hindivasi cases. 


44. Referring to the decision of the Local Government to open an industrial 


Sodasteiel labevateny ot Concer, laboratory at Coonoor and the allotment by them 


tion to industrial progress, which is indispensable for the advancement of the 


country and the happiness of the people, and observes:—The small industries, 
mention of which is made by Sir Frederick Nicholson in charge of this laboratory, 
» It is much to be. 
regretted indeed that, ina place containing about 450 lakhs of people, there 
to manufacture ink. A small Japanese ink-bottle costs: 
As. 3 and a sinall glass of glue Rs. 1-4-0. There is much demand for vinegar. 
stuff in itself, its price goes very high 
la on account of the packing and shipping 
The methods of soap manufacture can be copied from those obtaining in 
Indispensable oils, etc., can be extracted from scented _ 


are all connected with articles required for our daily use. 
should be no factory 


in this country. ‘Though it is a chea 
when it is brought from England to Ind. 
charges. 
the soap factory at Calicut. 
herbs and plants here alone. As the proposals of Sir Frederick Nicholson are 
thoroughly suited to the industrial advancement of this country, it is necessary to 
afford him from time to time other facilities as well, that may be required so as 
to improve the industries contemplated by him. Are not preserved fruits being 
received from England packed in cases? If Sir Frederick Nicholson can bring 
about the preparation of such stuffs and similar ones always in India, it will 
prove to be an indispensable factor in securing the progress of India and the 
happiness of the Indians. | ; 


45. The Desabhaktan, of the 29th July, publishes two lectures said to have 


- re been delivered by Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu at 
" a Varadarajulu Nayudu Madura on the 25th and 26th idem. In the first 

Stace: le lecture, the following observations find place among 
others :—When many patriots are deported and are sentenced to transportation, it 


is not a great thing that I was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for fifteen 


months. Whatever work we may begin, difficulties will necessarily occur, and ‘it 


is. only, if trouble is. taken in doing a thing, that we can achieve good results. — 
his is especially so in politics. J£ one Varadarajulu goes to jail, why not a 


thousand Varadarajulus come forward to take up the work? Our desire for swaraj 
1s only what is entertained by other countries also. Some reforms are in sight as a 


result of the political! agitation in India, and, if we make the agitation more intense, 


we will get further reforms. By swaraj I mean swaray under the British Empire. 


of sufficient funds therefor, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
29th July, expresses its satisfaction at the Government having turned their atten- 
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It is the white merchants in India that are obstructing this. If we repeatedly 
apprise the Government that we would not give up the desire for swaray whatever 
hardehips may occur, even they will be moyed. When I was in the Trichinopoly 
Jail, the officer there asked me whether we would get swara) by merely ervi 
for it. My reply to him was. “If we have not the capacity for getting Swaraj, 
what for am I here?”’ Let us carry on our agitation within constitutional limits. 
For the last two months the Government have been using the words ‘o 
rebellion’ and ‘ conspiracy.’ _ These words have no value whatever in oy 
country. They talk of a conspiracy and an attempt to create an open rebelliog 
in the Punjab. Had any one any weapon-in his hand to create an open rebellion? 
Some boy might have thrown a stone and the Police might have thereon shot 
many. It is amistake on the part of the Government to declare this an open 
rebellion. We have heard that there are some conspirators in Bengal. We do 
not know anything about it. It is ignorance indeed to say that Mr. Gandhi, 
Harkishen Lal and others hatched a conspiracy. It.appears what all they said to 
the people was to observe vows, perform bhajsmas, conduct processions and condemn 
the Kowlatt Law in public meetings. This is perhaps conspiracy! What a folly 
on the part of a Judge in the Punjab to have declared Mr. Gandhi to be a non. 
entity! Open rebellion and conspiracy do not exist in India. It is we that know 
it’ and not a European living four miles off from a town. The judgments 
convicting Harkishen Lal and others under the martial law in the Punjab will, on 
appeal, share only that of mine. Some officials who have not a sharp intellect 
have, after undergoing much trouble for four years, discovered that those advo- 
cating swaraj in India have received money from Germany. When Mrs. Besant 
was in internment, they said that she took money from the Germans. As we 
cannot see beyond our ken, we do not know anything about it. We are not 
going to give up our desire for swaraj and we are prepared to undergo whatever 
hardships we may have to face. | 
In the second lecture, he says that though it was a lecture on “the present 
political situation”, that was declared to be objectionable last year, he is going to 
speak on the same subject again, and, remarking that there is this difference 
betwéen last year and this, that India is now immersed in joy at the announce- 
ment of the Secretary of State that the aim uf the British is to grant swaraj to her, 
ints to this joy being clouded by the anxiety caused by the severe punishments 
inflicted on the prominent leaders in the Punjab, the application of the martial 
law in several parts of India and other actions of the authorities and prays that 
the Viceroy may win the love of the people by releasing all these leaders. He 
also appeals to the Government to centre their whole attention upon relieving the - 
distress caused to the poor and middle classes by the prevalence of famine 
conditions and to increase the cultivation of food-grains and deerease that of 
cotton. He suggests again that the Indian sepoys should be given the privilege 
of voting that is enjoyed by the English soldiers. 
The Swadesamitran also publishes these two lectures of Doctor Varadarajalu 
Nayudu in its issues of the 29th and 80th July. | | 


46. The Swadesamiran, of the 29th July, says:—We had already raised the 
question whether the victims to the judgments of 
. the Martial Law Commissions in the. Punjab would 
be in any way benefited by the announced concessions to prisoners on the day of 
the peace celebrations. It is now seen that none of these victims was pardoned 
nor were the punishments reduced in the case of any of them on the 19th idem. 
The notification issued by the Government on the day indicated that mercy would’ 
be shown to some of the political prisoners. However was any limit placed on. 
the concessions to be shown to those convicted by the Martial Law Commissions ? 


Referring, with appreciation, to the release, on the peace celebration day, of 
Hari Sankar Ramal, the editor of the Kathawar Samdchédr, committed to prison 
some days ago, for the offence of sedition by the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 29th July, observes :—We expected that, on this day, many 
political prisoners would be released in British India also. But no ' iceregal 
commumaué has been issued as yet, announcing the release of any such prisoners. 


Peace celebrations. 
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We expected that at. least the Punjab leaders would be set free. Excepting that 
two editors had their punishments reduced, even this has not: been done. Thete 
are many again who have been deported from the country. When is the day of 
salvation for them? Perhaps the political prisoners in India will be released 
during the ensuing peace celeberations in August. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th July, has the following in its leader under 
this heading :—Indians will celebrate the peace in 
a suitable manner, but many are doubting if the 
yaluable services of Indians are forgotten. . As, at a time when peace should 

revail in India after the close of the war, signs of discontent are visible, thé 

ople are seized with a sort of amazement. They are not able to understand 
why repressive laws should be introduced at the time of rejoicing. Ata 
eritical time the Indian army displayed its unsurpassed prowess in the war and 
fhe Germans took to their heels and have not been able to taise their heads since. 
In the same way when the Turks rose up in Mesopotamia the Indian army put 
down their rising. The Indian army captured the German South Africa and 
added it to His Majesty’s possessions. They protected the Suez Canal and facilitated 
fhe passage of vessels. Indian army was useful for putting down the recent 
rebellion in Egypt and repelling the invasion of the Afghans. . . The monéy that 
the Indian princes and the people of India gave under wa? bonds and towards wat 
fands is untold. The Indians who worked for the achi¢vement of such 
great aims will take = ‘with great enthusiasm in the peace celebrations. That 
the labours of the Indians have helped a great way to bring about the peace cele- 
brations at this time 1s a matter that must not be forgotten. The aid that 
the Americans rendered in the end is praiseworthy. ‘They did not enter the war 
with any self-interest in view. When they entered, the Allies’ armies weré 
exhausted. ‘The Americans that came with fresh strength were able to drive back. 
the German armies to their boundary limits. Though a'new ideal is visible 
to all, narrowmindedness has not atill entirely left the nations and despotic spirit 
has not been completely given up. India will certainly manifest her gteatést 
rejoicing on the occasion of the peace celebrations. 1f England should show her 
sisterhood towards India by fulfilling in her case also the grand purpose, for the 


Peace celebrations. 


successful achievement of which the Indians and the British had fought ona 
common battlefield and shed their blood, then the peace celebrations to cone. 


about shortly will realise their object. ; 


All the Malayalam papers received during the week express unbounded Manaratam Paruns, 


joy at the successful conelusion of peace, and give 
detailed accounts of the peace celebrations held. 
throughout Malabar, ‘Fravancore and Cochin. The chief items in the celebration 
in the various places were decorations, processions, public meetings, sports and 


The peace celebrations. 


47, Referring, to the publication by the Madras Jail, before any other papcr, 
ae | _ Of the appointment of the new Indian Wember of 
Partiality to an Anglo-Indian the Executive Council and the nomination of sume 

aie inci non-officials to the Legislative Council, the Desa- 

Bhaktan, of the 29th July, observes:—We judged from certain good acts that 

Lord Willingdon’s Government would be impartial. But now we have to change 

dur view. Why should the above information be given to the Madras Mail alone ? 

Why not the Government send such communications to all the papers at the same 

time? It is not known what benefit they derive by showing such partiality. - If: 

the Government are to publish official notifications through an Anglo-Indian 
paper, why was the Madras Pvblicity Board created? We write this on the: 
conviction that Lord Willingdon will realise what kind of feeling such partial 


acts are likely to arouse. The proper course is for the Publicity Board to take up 
the maochsgs Bot of sending all official communiquds to all newspapers 


simultaneously. We wish Lord Willingdon notes this. | 
- 48. Referring, with regret, to the failure of the appeal preferred by the Amrita 
ee. | Bazaar Patrika against the forfeiture of the security 
ch tes ethical. eng deposited by it, the Desabhuktan, of the 29th July; 


remarks that the position of the Indian editors has now come to be a very anxious | 


treat for schoo) children, and distribution of rice to the poor and feeding of the 
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d adds:—The very thought of the liberty of the press brings with it the 
‘asa ot laws like the tices Act the Defence of India Act and the Rowlatt Act, 
It is from the papers circulating in a country that the condition of the adminis. 
tration therein can be judged, and it is through these papers again ‘that the 
progress of the country can be secured. So the liberty enjoyed by India can 
well be gauged by that enjoyed by the Indian papers. We are every day hearing 
of security having been demanded from some paper or of its security having been 
forfeited. The papers of no other country suffer as much as those in India. The 
latter have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats, who are armed: with the 
weapon of the Press Act. They apply it to the Indian papers whenever they 
like, and articles written with the best of intentions are misconstrued and appeals 
to the highest courts of justice sgainst this prove to be of not much avail. The 
Judges who tried the appeal of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika have stated that both 
the articles which formed the subject of the charge are likely to create sedition 
and class hatred. For ought we know they do not seem to have this tendency. 
One should not give his opinion by merely having the articles before him. 
Attention should be bestowed upon the object of the writer and his attitude. It 
is this. point that has been urged by lawyers in the cases that have cropped up in 
connexion with the Press Act. Did the Calcutta Judges note this? We cannot 
expect any benefit as long as the Press Act is in force. ‘The people of a countr 
cannot surely expect any good from having liberty if, while granting this, 
liberty is not also granted to the papers of that country. 


49, The Desabhaktan, of the 30th July, reproduces an article from the Young 
India of Mr. Gandhi about the notice served upon 
certain Ahmedabad vukils by the High Court of 


Bombay to show cause why they should not be suspended for having signed the 
Satyograha vow. 


50. The Andhrapairika, of the 25th July, has the following under this 


heading :—The Punjab sentences have struck terror 

The Punjab sentences and the into the hearts of the people. ‘The trials conducted 
aay Oe Shee and the judgments given under Martial Law were 
subjected to severe criticism by the jurists. ‘] he accused were deprived of their 
right to engage their own lawyers. Mr. Norton received a reply to his letter to 
the Governor-General after the Martial Law in the Punjab had been revoked. 


Satyagrah2 and vakils. 


_ In the meantime the accused were punished. It is the duty of the rulers to note 


-... ~ Mr. Norton’s opioion that the criminal administrative policy of the British rulers 


is losing regard. Jurists decide that it was unjust totry under Martial Law 
offences of which Doctor Kichulu, Mr. Satyapal, Mr. Lala Harikishenlal, Mr. 
Rambhujadut, Mr. Govardhan Das and others were accused. Whatever may be 
the sanction of the law, itis clear that the punishments awarded to the accused 
are very very severe. . . ‘l'ransportation for life, confiscation of a!l property 
and death sentence must be admitted as very severe punishments for speeches 
made on the occasion of Haribhajan. Govardhan las was sentenced to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment for the article he had sent for publication. Govardhan Das 
has to undergo a sentence which the publishers of the article had not to. 

We learn that Mr. Madan Mohan Malavya explained the consternation prevailing 
in the Punjab to the members at the meeting of the Sub-Committee of the 
National Congress held at Calcutta and filled their hearts with sorrow. Mahatma 
Gandhi is severely criticising the Punjab punishments. It is the duty of all 


Indians to work for the deliverance of our brethren in the Punjab in this critical 
condition. | 


We think that it will be all too late before the meeting of the Inquiry 
Committee referred to by Mr. Montagu. Hundreds of thousands of rupees 
may be required for prefering appeals to the Privy Council. The burden of. 
collecting this amount rests upon the Indians. We learn that when the Congress 
Committee met at Calcutta, the Andhra delegates agreed to collect and send 
Rs. 2,000 from the dndhra country. The Axdhras will, therefore, be bound to 
collect'and send this amount at once. We hope that they will contribute 


their mite to defray the expenses of the Privy © il . 
honour and property of Pits as eal ‘ivy Council appeal and save the life, 
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61. Referring to the Committee formed under the presidentship of Lord Crew 
ae | , to find out what neqessary changes have to be made 
~ Report “ Lord Crew's in the India Office to improve it, the Andhrapatrika, 
eC. of the 24th July, observes as follows :—News has 
‘ not reached India has to when the inquiry of the Committee took place and who 
the mombers of that Committee are even. 
the Inquiry Committee, has expressed much of the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee has been from the officials and the Committee have not taken the evidence 
of Indian politicians, and these officials do not seem to have grasped the real 
meaning of either the Monttiord report or the declaration of the 2Uth August. It 
is regrettable that the Committee should be content with taking the evidence of. 
the official members even about important questions bearing on the administration | 
of India.. It is not proper to suppose that officials can represent to the authorities 
about the reforms required by the people. The Committee intended that 
the India Council must be divested of its power and the Secretary of Stats 
invested with it completely. If, instead of doing this, the India Council had 
been cumpletely abolished, it would be very advantageous. The Congress have 
been proposing this as a necessary reform for a very long time. But instead 
of doing so the Inquiry Committee have thought it fit to convert it into an. 
Advisory Council. By this arrangemeut the India Council will certainly bea 


As Professor Keith, a member of | 


ANDHRBAPATRIES, 
24th July 1919. 


council only in name. Why then retain such a council? ‘The report has its ~ 


explanation for this. Such a purely Advisory Council is not without dis- 
advantages. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu has given his independent opinion about 
this. : | 

52. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th July, has the following under this 
heading :—-. If at this same time self-govern- 
ment is introduced in the India Government also, 
the India Government cannot often interfere with the 
affairs of the administration of the provinces. In the same way the Secretary of 
State cannot interfere largely with the affairs of the India Government. ... If 
the India Government is also made responsible to the people, the control of the 
Secretary of State will naturally diminish. He will then have little to do with 
the Secretary’s Council or with the Advisory Council. The majority of the 
Members in the Inquiry Committee did not fail to notice this. All farseeing 
persons can easily understand that attempting to reform the India Office cannot be 


"Report of Lord Crew’s 
Commission—IT. 


of use without reforming the India Government. Lord Crew’s Committee also 


understood the truth of this. As their work was not to reform the India Govern- 
ment they had to make some suggestions full of defects. 


responsible self-government. It is good that though Sir James Brunett is a 
Member of the India Office and an Indian Civil Service officer he wants to 
introduce in the India Government also the division into ‘reserved’ and ‘ trans- 
ferred’. branches. The Congress made it clear that they wanted self- 
government with commercial autonomy. It is surprising that the moderates 
who went on deputation to England should think this as not of much importance. 
Sir James Brunett does not think so. It isa matter for our gratification that 


Sir James Brunett sides with the Indians in pointing out the need of granting 


commercial autonomy. Professor Keith has also thought that this reform 1s 
necessary. The Indian representatives must persist in their demands for 
commercial autonomy along with self-government and ought to succeed. 


o3. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th July, bas the following under this 
| - heading :—It is gradually becoming clear that it is 


Report of Lord OCrew’s 


Qeinunbenten an T1T impossible to prepare a satisfactory system of 


administration without introducing responsibility 
intathe CentralGovernment. Sir James Brunett’s special system gives room to this 
view. The moderates and the extremists do not at all differ from each other 
about the necessity for reforming the Central ‘Government. The opinion of 
important Englishmen also is favourable to this view. Though Mr. Montagu 
had, before becoming Secretary, stated clearly in the Parliament that the Central 
Government was wooden and should be improved, it is astonishing that he did not 


point this out in the reform scheme. If our deputation insist on the necessity of 


i 
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this reform, the object will beachieved. . . Sir James Meston, on behalf of the 
India Government, proposed that the two Governments should have separate 
purses and that it would not be possible for them to decide their affairs by means 
of votes. It is hasty and inconsiderate on the part of Sir James Meston not on] 7 
to defend this proposal before the Joint Committee but also to state that publié 
opinion in India is favourable on this point. Sir Sankaran Nayar has already 
ably proved that this system 18 fraught with evil. : 

It is very proper that the Joint Committee have examined Sir James Meston at 
great length "on this question. It may be easily grasped from Sir James Meston’s 
statemenis how narrow are the suggestions of the India Government. Sir 
James Meston admitted that not only difference of opinion but friction also might 
arise between the two Governments. . . By this time the members of the 
Joint Committee might have understood that the suggestions of Sir James Meston’ 
will in a great measure render the reforms useless. Professor Keith’s suggestions: 
will help to make the provincial administration very liberal. If Professor 
Keith’s suggestions are adopted, the Executive Government will have no occasion 
to interfere frequently with the representative Government. . . If special 
privileges are given to the Civil Service men, they cannot possibly abide by the 
orders of the Ministers. By this, the reforms when brought into force, cannot 
but fail. Professor Keith noted this danger. . . For the reforms to goon 
successfully the assistance of the Civil Service men is necessary. If the Legislative 
Councils have no control over them, reforms will remain only in name. The 
Indians are grateful to Professor Kieth who pointed out thisfact. It is regrettable 
that the commission should fail to consent to the constitution of the Parliament: 
Select Committee. Mr. Basu’s suggestion that, in case an Advisory Council is 
created instead of the India Council, half the number of’ the members must be 
Indians, is proper. ‘Ihe Parliament alone must bear the expenditure of the India 
Council. There is no doubt that the Indians approve of this suggestion of the 


commission. On the whole, the report of the commission published with notes of. 
dissent is full of liberal ideas. 


54. Referring to the returning of Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar to the council, the 


Andhrapatrika, of the 24th July, observes as follows 

The new members of the in an article under this heading:—Mr. Ramanujs 

council. Achariyar afforded us reason for astonishment by 

recently giving his vote in the Legislative Council against pablic opinion. We 
believe that he will not commit such a mistake this time. 


55. Referring to the letter of Mr. Norton to His Excellency the Viceroy 


, bout Martial Law in the Punjab, the Andhra- 
a , maton ie. Saakies patrika, of the 26th July, writes that, instead of 


giving a proper explanation to him, he was 
informed that Martial Law was abolished on the 11th June. The paper, saying 
that this reply did not satisfy even the Madras Mail, publishes its opinion. — 

56. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th J uly, observes as follows under this 


ee en heading :—Sir James Meston stated before the 


Joint Committee that women in India cannot take: 
part in elections. Sir James Meston does not seem to have noticed the progress. 
made in India. The Joint Committee will do w 


Il to foll ini | 
., representatives of the people. ell to follow the opinion of the 
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07. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th July, writing that Sir Claud Hill though: 
Sir Claud Hill. a member of the Government of India stated 
ee before the Joint Committee that of the three 
a fon oy eodheoe are the Montford report most, observes as follows :—Sir 
ili understood that opinion is current among th ; & 
ment of India Despatch falls short of the Montford « oh gs ol arstggy ng 


scheme of reforms. We trust: 


that the Joint Committee will easily discover the truth about this question. 


58. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th July, has the following under this 
Editor of the Pratap. A pie is a maps for = that. the 

ja0 Government has reduced the sentence 

passed upon the editor of the Pratap from 16 months to 2 0 a Hf, in the: 
same way, the sentences passed upon other leaders are either totally cancelletl or 
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made nominal, there will be satisfaction among the people. We pray that the 
rulers will try to do this immediately. Pore 


59. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th July, expresses its gratification for the 
intercession of His Excellency the Viceroy and of 
the Secretary of State in the matter of the South 
African question, and prays that the problem may Ue solved to avert the repeti- 
tion of the former intense agitation, especially in view of the resolution proposed 
to be adopted by the Indians in the meeting of the South African Congress to be 
- held on the 3rd i to the effect that passive resistance should be resorted to 
till the law lasts. ‘The paper appeals to General Smutts for his help. 


60. The Kistnapatrika, of the 19th July (received on the 26th), observes as 

follows in a leader under this heading:— .. . 
The agitation which was well conducted in the 
course of the war either by reason of powerful enthusiasm or of strong hope or of 
new fervour, or of fresh impulse, grew faint and came to a standstill, as if it 
went to sleep. Poisonous fevers raged and the whole country became like a 
burning and burial ground. The Muhammadans have been striken with fear 
about the fate of the ‘l'urkish Caliphate. The non-Brahman movement became a 
puppet in the hands of the British India Association. The crops have failed on 
account of failure of timely rains. Need we say what becomes of a country that 
lias languished in war times, when famine also begins to make its appearance. 
While eking out a living has become difficuit, how can we attend to political 
discussions? To add to this the Rowlatt Act brought on some wrong to our 
drooping life, like the pestle-stroke on the whitlow. At a time when we had 


South African problem. 


Administrative reforms. 


been expecting freedom, should this repressive law be framed in spite of the 


unanimous opposition of the whole country? How, then, can hope sprout? 
Then came the proclamation of Martial Law in the Punjab! Death sentences 
and transportations for life followed in succession. A campaign on the news- 
papers terminated this chapter of woes. The cup of sorrow is full and another 
drop will make it overflow. 

Note how different is the year 1919 from the year 1918. Though the 
Reform Bill has been published there is none to look into it carefully. If that 
Bill had been at least satisfactory it would have, like early showers, brought 


some life to the parched up land. The Muntagu’s report does not contain as. 


much as the declaration of August. The Bill does not contain as much as the 
report. There is no hope that even what is contained in the Bill will be passed. 
The Government of India’s despatch is very discouraging. ‘as for the despatch 
of the Governments of the presidencies comment is needless. In South 
Africa, a Bill is again on the anvil which is dishonourable to the [ndians. Turning 
to the German Peace Treaty, we find that itis not very encouraging. President 
Wilson’s precepts dwindled down when they had to be given practical effect to. 
It is no wonder therefore if discouragement and despair enshroud us in every way. 
There is: not now felt the old zeal for the scheme of self-government. The 
present circumstances are not only discouraging but also unbearable. There is 
no hope of cunvening meetings even. Any little that can be accomplished has 
been left to the deputations that have left for England. But what is there that 


they even can do? When those that are weak at home, have to fight abroad, 
what strength can they command ? 


61. Referring to the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi as a 


. member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy in 
a Khan Bahadur place of Sir Sankaran Nayar, the Andhrapairika, of 
, CIB. 


ment cannot but cause disappointment to the Indian people. Mr. Shafi was not 
favourable to the aspirations of the people. Nor did he give a helping hand to 
the progressive Muhammadan party. He used to side with the official members 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. . .. It is really surprising that not one of 
the rumours current about this appointment should come out to be true. The 
Justice mentioned the name of Mr. A. R. Bannerjee, I.C.S., for the appointment. 
The Hiadu' named Sir Visweswarayya. His nomination would have won the best 


approval of the people. Another paper named Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla. His 


KiersaPaTaixa, 
Masulipatam, 
19th July 1919. 


ASDHRAPATRINA, 
Madras, | 
18th July 1910; 


the 18th July, observes as follows :—'This appoint- - 
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inati Id have been of much help to the country. All these rumour 
ny sans 9 easloes at last. We hope that Mr. Shafi would pass over to the sidg 


of the people and work for the country’s progress. 


Kasenararares, Kistnapalrika, of the 26th July, under this heading writes :—W, 

Masnlipatam, ap a : were afraid ‘that H on’ble Mr. Shati would be 

| ee The Hon’ble Mr. Shafi. ‘appointed in place of Sir Sankaran Nayar. {t, 
happened exactly so. Heisa Punjabee and a Muhammadan lawyer. He is that 


lover of liberty that declined even to lend his name to the memorandum that wag 
signed and submitted to the Government by the 19 representatives of the Legis. 
lative Council. He is that hero that resigned his membership in the Moslem — 
League and started another rival society. He is a moderate, humbler than the 
moderates themselves. Only once did he venture to stand with the other repre- 
sentatives of the people. He could muster courage to oppose the Rowlatt Bill in 
the Imperial Legislative Council together with the other popular representatives, 

: He is now going to preside over the educational branch of the Government of 
India. Readers themselves may imagine how it would be that he should take the 
place of Sir Sankaran Nayar. But it is certain that it is only when there are 
such persons amongst the members of the Government of India that business will 
go on smoothly. : 


Gwaveswasnmeans, Writing about the appointment of Khan Bahadur M. Muhammad Shafi, 
85th July 1919. , .LE., in succession to Sir Sankaran Nayar to the 
The Hon’ble Mr. Shafi’s Education Membership, the Swadeshabhimant, of the 
appointee. 25th July, says:—Ilt was India’s desire that the 
successor of Sir Sankaran Nayar should be as able ashe. Since Mr. Shafi’s poli- 
tical opinions are already made known to our readers on previous occusions, we 
don’t consider it necessary to write in detail about it at present. If it was desired 
that the place should be given to a Mussalman fellow countrymen of ours, there 
were many abler men in the Mussalman community. But if the particular fitness 
which the Government wants is to be found in Mr. Shafi more than in anybody 
else, how can it appoint anybody else ? ) 
Savrnrmava, Writing on the same subject, the Kanthirava, of the 29th J uly, eulogises 
so ily 1si0. Sir C. Sankaran Nayar for his patriotism in resigning his high appointment and 
concludes as follows :—Whatever the press may say, we may be sure that His 
Excellency the Viceroy did not make this appointment without considering the 
fitness of Khan Bahadur Muhammad Shafi to hold that appointment. and also the 


possibilities of trouble arising from future resignations by way of protest against 
the administrative policy. 


Kunst Sanouans, Referring. to the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi as Member of the 
ened Sele 1919. Me, Ghats eincletmens. Executive Council of the Government of India in 


| succession to Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, the Kerala 
Sanchari, of the 23rd July, observos that though Mr. Shafi has evinced enthusiasm 


for the improvement of agriculture and education, his appointment does not seem 
to have met with general approval. 


 Ampmmararatns, 62. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th July, publishes in Telugu the article 
sth Jely 1919. Ourrency system. under this head from the Jndian Social Reformer 


which questions the desirability of introducing in 


this country nickel coins of the values of two annas, four annas and half a. 
rupee. a 
a 63, The Andhrapatrila, of the 28th July, writes in a leader under this 
asth July 1919. Prevention of famine. heading :—. The people and their repre- 


. ,  Sentatives have already brought to the notice of the 
Government that famine is growing severe. But the Government do not seem to 
have realized it in the beginning. This is the reason for allotting a very small 
amount for preventing famine. At last what the representatives of the 


people had indicated turned out to be true, and the Government understood: that 
famine would increase and 


Se inet . Me 
the 1 lakh, allotted for 1919-90. to 30 LET They are thinking of raising 


-20, to 35 lakhs. The people do not understand 
the word ‘famine’ in the sense in which it is defined A the Famine rr The 


Famine Act, which ‘says that preventive methods must be ad 
| opted only when. 
there is such famine as would kill the people, will be of no ws in thine days.. 


1177 


| If viewed liberally it may be seen that the definition of the word 
‘famine’ in the Famine Act has to be altered completely. : 

If the opinion of the people is considered, not only the two places (a large 
part of Ganjim district and a little part of the Kistna district) but the whole 
country is in famine. Correspondents write from different places in the Andhra 
country that the condition of the people is unbearable. It is necessary that a 
proper inquiry must be made by the Government to find out the relative intensity 
of famine in different provinces. . . It is no good to be content with the 
definition in the Famine Act. If this Act stands in the way of their taking 
immediate steps, it must be amended forthwith. We understand that high prices 
are alone the cause for the present discontent prevailing in England. It is easy 
therefore to see how intense the discontent would be in a very poor country like 
India. It is the important duty of the rulers to prevent this. It is well known 
that His Excellency Lord - Willingdon takes much interest in removing the 


difficulties of the people. 


61. The Ardkrapairika, of the 29th July, publishes in Telugu what a corre- 
spondent has written to the Wadras Times, containing 
a statement that, of the 21 members elected, 5 
are Brahmans, and 16 non-Brahmans and observes: 
—In the light of this statement, it will appear that 
the argument that, without a separate non-Brahman electorate the non-Brahmans 
cannot have proper representation in the Legislative Council is fast losing 
ground. If the recommendations of the Southborough Committee come into force, 
the electoral body will be enlarged. As the right to elect is solely determined 
by one’s property and as it is necessary that the voter should reside in the local 
limits of his property, the influence of the non-Brahmans cannot but gather 
strength. ‘hose who say that self-government without communal representation 
must be refused are certainly looking at the administrative questions with short- 
sightedness. Sir Sankaran Nayar explained that the reforms even without 
communal representation would greatly benefit the non-Brahmans. When the 
names of the non-official members nominated by the Government are noticed, it 
will appear that those of the non-Brahmans are more in number. 


65. The Andhrapatrika, of the 29th July, has the following under this 

. heading:— .. . As Mr. Gandhi says, Sir 
India George Barnes does not appear to have understood 
the South African question. The Government of 
India are, however, showing their determination to safeguard the rights of the 
Indians. It is necessary that the Indians should take this opportunity to 
acquaint the Government of India with the difficulties of their brethren and 
achieve their object through them. It is most important that, before the South 
African Indians have recourse to passive resistance, the Government of India in 
anion with the Indian people strive hard to have this law repealed. 


66. The Andhrapairika, of the 24th July, publishes the proceedings of, 
ul Tilak’ and the speeches delivered at, a meeting held in the 
r. l 5 


celebration. 


The results of the recent 


elections to the Legislative 
Council. 


Transvaal and the 
Government. 


birthday 


birthday ceremony of Mr. Tilak. In the course of 
his speach, Mr. Vemavarapu Ramadoss is reported to have said as follows : — 
Mr. Tilak’s case was examined in camera. Special officers were appointed to try 
the case. We need not care for the writings of the Rowlatt Commission about him. 
Special officers who live upon the pensions of the Government tried Mr. Tilak’s 
case and gave judgment. . 


67. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd July, publishes in Telugu, the speech 
| delivered about this subject by Mr. Arundale in the 
Gokhale Hall on the 28rd. It contains :—The 
difficulty of the Press Act—This is a great difficulty. As soon as a paper is 
published, sedition crops up, next follows punishment. On account of this Press 
Act, I am more afraid of the Government than of the service of the people. 
This is all the fruit of the Press Act. Some words which the editor of a paper 
uses are not good. Some of them indicate sedition. One must be very careful in 
using epithets. . . aE 


The woes of the editors. 


\ 


‘T'riplicane beach on the 23rd July to celebrate the 
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68. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th J uly, begins its leader with a quotation 

a from the Madras Mail speaking of non-Brahmay 
triumph in the new elections, writes :— Whatever 
may be the motive of the Mail in writing theabove, the argument that withont 
separate representation, the non-Brahmans will be kept down falls to the ground, 
After the introduction of the new reforms, there will be greater scope for the 


\ 


A new opportunity. 


non-Brahmans to rise in influence. Farsighted people will easily see how 
by the reforms the non-Brahmans will be benefited more than the Brahmans, 
What is the duty of the non-Brahmans under such circumstances? Should they 
decline self-government or should they work for it along with the other classes? 
Those non-Brahmans who oppose the Home Rule movement are in fact running 
counter to their own gain. Some non-Brahmansj having under the leadership of 
Doctor Nayar turned against the Home Rule movement and joined hands with 
the Indo-British Association which is opposed to al] progress, the non- Brahman 
movement has failed to enlist the sympathy of the liberal-minded Indians and 
Englishmen. Though the Anglo-Indian press has appeared to encourage the non- 
Brahmans, their chief object has not been to see to communal representation secured 
for them. They only instigate the non-Brahmans to oppose the Home Rule move! 
ment, They have the same love for both the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans, 
All doubts about this will be dispelled by the following utterance of Sir Alexander 
Cardew. .. A newopportunity has now afforded itself to the non-Brahmans. If 
the non- Brahmans sever their connexion with the Indo-British Association, approve 
of the reforms of self-government, and work for communal representation with 
perseverence, the Joint Committee may grant them separate representation. The 
non-Brahmans cannot but follow this new course if only for their own benefit. 
If they do so, it will happen that all classes of Indians unanimously demand self- 
government. The Madras Times naturally fears such a state of affairs. If there 


be a party opposed to the Home Rule movement, the Anglo-Indian press will seek 
its help or it has to remain helpless. | 


69. The Kistnapairika, of the 19th July (received on the 26th) gives in 
Telugu a brief life sketch of the Kaiser, and a 
detailed description of his genius and learning and 
the great material prosperity that Germany and the Germans attained during his 
rule. The paper observes that all this made the Kaiser and the Germans pre- 
sumptuous and ambitious aiming at the dominion of the world. It remarks to 
the effect :—Great Powers, if used to oppress humanity, will have a corresponding 
fall, and so has the powerful Kaiser fallen. 

The article contains:~-It may be said that among the present kings, there 
is none who is so intelligent, so tactful and so versatile. To-day he 1s 
meditating on his own folly and is living a lonely life. See how great is 
the misfortune of the mighty! Is not this a sufficient punishment for him? 
- » + It is not common that such an intelligent man devoted to work should 
be born among kings. . .. Had he been born in an ordinary family instead 
of in a royal family, he would have risen to great eminence and won world- 
wide reputation by his intellectual power and devotion to work, and the world 
would not have come by the evil which he has brought upon it to-day. 

Had he died before the war, history would have, with a thousand voices, pro- 
claimed that such a genius, such an establisher of peace, such an able person, 
such a statesman had never ruled Germany before. In his time, the German 
Empire prospered in all directions. Germany during the single reign of 
Kaiser has attained in chemistry, medicine, surgery, architecture, music, drawing 
and machinery and in everything connected with the uplifting of humanity, 
a pinnacle of learning such as no other western country has attained. But 
the German nation had its evil star in the Kaiser. This egotistic feeling of 
omniscience led, in the end, to an ambition for swallowing up the freedom of the 


human race, and power, exercised to oppress humanity setting at naught righteous 
principles, consumed itself like the fiend that drinks its own blood. 


70. The Kistnapainka, of the 26th July, in its leader under this heading, 


Political reform. observes :—We are not ourselves the masters of our 
es political destiny. It is in the hands of the British! 


The German Kaiser. 
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Our political reform must ‘be shaped in accordance with their wishes. When we 
bargain with them, we must follow their tastes. What qualifications they, 
according to their traditions, believe to be necessary, we shall have to show that 
we possess. This fact was clearly disclosed in the inquiry of the last Public 
Service Commission. Many educated Indians gave evidence that ‘ British 
character’ was developing in the country. How can the Indians acquire ‘ British 
character’ ?~ If they can so acquire it, why need they a separate freedom for 
themselves? Every country has its own ‘character’. ‘Self-determination’ 
becomes therefore a principle. It is just when we undertake to prove that we 
osséss ‘ British character,’ that we lose our independence. It is this very 
artificiality that is the chief cause of the weakness of our political movement. 
By always keeping in our view the characteristics and the institutions of others, we 
have lost all self-confidence in political matters. Even nationalists believe 
that the western political institutions are the hest for our adoption. They are 
anxious to import into [ndia the Cabinets, the Parliaments, the polling booths, the 
electorates and other western political. machinery. They do not even imagine 
that there can be any other political system suitable to the present times. 
When we completely subject our political life to western traditions, just then will 
the other departments of our life gradually fall into foreign lines. How then can 
self-confidence escape extinction. Western statesmen do, for some reason, 
state that western political institutions are not suitable to the eastern countries. 
But they never believe in the need or possibility of this system of politics 
taking a different form in the eastern countries. Under such circumstances 
the Indian political reform cannot be natural. There can be no strength in what 
is sos At present all our political discussions, instead of aiming at 
independence, aim at western institutions. What we now wish for is not the scope 
and freedom for framing institutions adapted to our country. Our anxiety is just 
to see how we may constitute our electorates, legislative councils and cabinets as 
in the colonies. ‘The Reform Bill was not framed by us. It is the result of the 
deliberations of western statesmen. What they aimed at reconciling in this, is 
not the western and the eastern traditions. It is a scheme for reducing the 
absolute authority of the bureaucracy and for increasing the power of popular 
representatives. Even the reform schemes prepared by the people before had the 
same characteristics. This problem of reform is not, therefore, a truly national 
a. The bureaucracy will give up its authority as quickly as the 
‘Indians adopt western methods. The power to determine whether the reform 
scheme is working well is given to the Parliament. In order to win the approba- 
tion of the examiners, the examinee cannot but adopt the methods of the former. 
Otherwise they are sure to be found wanting. It is, therefore, true that by the 
fime India gets self-government the Indian political system will become 
thoroughly western. : ; 


71. The Kistaapairika, of the 26th July, writes under this heading :—We are 
glad to announce that it was resolved in the last 
meeting of the Congress Committee that the coming 
Congress must anyhow hold its sittings at Amritzar. ‘The Punjab is to-day in 
a very depressed condition. A succession of calamities have altogether killed its 
enthusiasm. Under such circumstances the courage, enterprise and tact of our 
leaders are manifest in resolving that it is right that the people of other provinces 
should go to the Punjab and hold the Congress there. It would be injustice and 


—? to the country that other provinces should leave the Punjab to its 
ate. 


72. The Kistnapatrika, of the 26th Juiy, giving its opinion of the members 
recently elected for the Madras Legislative Council, 
observes :—. The Nellore elections have, 
however, caused disappointment. It is more regrettable that Mr. T. Balaji Row 
Nayudu succeeded than that Mr. Amancharla Kristna Rao failed. The former is 
‘retired Deputy Collector and is the present Diwan of Venkatagiri. It may be 
inferred from his evidence before the Public Services Commission that he possesses 
no knowledge of politics. It is certain that his election will result in weakening 
the side of the people and strengthening. that of the Goyernment.- ~ 4 


The Congress. 


The new elections. 


KisrmavaTarra, 
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ABDHRAPATRIZA, 
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Berhampur. 
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13; The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th July, publishes the following resolution, 
. passed at a special meeting of the Ganjam Distrigt 

A special meeting at Association held at Berhampur on the 25th July 
under the presidency of M.R.Ry. Potapragadg 


Venkateswarlu Pantulu Garu :— 


This meeting gratefully approves of the action of Ravindranath Tagore 


and Sir Sankaran Nayar in criticising the policy of: the Government in the 
matter of the Punjab disturbances. 


(1) This meeting is of opinion that the confidence of the people in Lord 


Chelmsford has been shaken, and therefore humbly prays that His Majesty 


King George V may be pleased to recall him. 


KigresPraTRrna, 
Masalipa'am. 
26th July 1919. 


AmpukaPaTerxa, 
Madras, 
80th July 1919. 


Awpwearararxa, . 


Madras, 


28th July 1919. 


Kavrnreava, 


Mangalore, 


23nd July 1919. 


by Corea. | 


Japanese. Since then, this State has been governed very severely by the 
Japanese Military Governors. As soon as*the war in Europe terminated and 
peace was restored, the Coreans were inflamed with a desire for the right of self- 
determination. With this new ideal, the following document clamouring for 
independence has been published. 


_ case of the Punjab offenders h 


(2) But one or two objected to this resolution. The meeting was at last of 


opinion that it should be duly published and reconsidered. 


(3) This meeting is of opinion that the punishments imposed on the leaders 


of the people in the Punjab are very very severe. 


74. The Kistnapatrika, of the 26th J uly, contains in Telugu a copy of a 
declaration of mdependence by Corea with the 
Declaration of independence fo}lowing introduction :—It is now ten years since 
| the State of Corea came into the hands of the 


75. The Andhrapairika, of the 30th July, contains in Telugu a memorial 
from the ryots of Kowtavuram subdivision, 


A memorial. Kistna Eastern Delta, addressed, ‘through the 


Andhrapatrika.’, to His Excellency the Governor of Madras, to the effect that the 
tryots fear that the proposed construction of a regulator for the benefit of a small 
extent of the high level wet lands in the Gudivada subdivision will be a hard- 
ship to the 120,000 acres in their own subdivision, which already suffer from 
want of proper irrigation facilities, that the above difficulty can be avoided if a 
separate sluice be constructed at a low level by the side of the present sluice for 
the owners of the said high level lands in the Gudivada subdivision, the 
“Executive Engineer being vested with the power to open it; and that His 


Excellency may be pleased to institute a thorough inquiry into the matter aud 
cancel the proposal to construct the Pamarru and Marrivada regulator. 


76. Referring to the appointment of Khan Bahadur Habibulla Sahib Bahadur 
. to act as the Executive Council Member, in place 
of the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala 


Madras Executive Council, 


-Achariyar on leave, the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th July, observes:—If a Muham- 


madan be wanted for appointment there is Sir Abdur Rahim. Many people in 
this Presidency do not know about Khan Bahadur Habibulla. Among the 
changes that take place in these days, this need not be considered as a strange 
thing. ‘Though the public are not well acquinted with his ability, it is said that 
he 1s a liberal-hearted gentleman. We wish that he will fill this acting 


vacancy with ability and pave the way for the expansion of local self- 
government. 


77. Aiter recounting the terms according to which His Majesty ordered the 
release of prisoners on the Peace-commemoration 
pence-oelebration day. °" “8° day, the Kanthirava, of the 22nd July, says:— 
ag alg I'he decision as to who should have the advantage 
of this clemency lies with the Provincial Governments, But the facts that the 
, end as not been separately considered, and that it has 
nae = - re Provincial Government, who themselves meted out the punish- 
ments, to decide which of the offenders deserve clemenc , might result in great 


misfortune to many an offender, When the recent pee 
themselves sufficient proof of the fact that th martial law judgments are 10 
cruel, excessive, and cee Pe i the martial law punishments are all 


m without sufficient foundation, it is eurprisiDg 


7 


Bets 


‘and painful that His Majesty should have considered the martial law puhish* 
ments to be on the same footing as other punishments for the purposed of 
clemency. 

78. Under the heading ‘ What is the cause of the Punjab. disturbances ie 
the Sqampad Abhyudaya, of the 30th J uly, writes as 
fo}lows:—What caused the Punjab. disturbances, 
the autocratic actions of the authorities or the 
wickedness of the people? This should be clearly ascertained. The Commission 
of Inquiry should be appointed without any more delay. If there is delay, some 
of the evidence might be lost; the witnesses might forget some of the facts. In 
the martial law courts, no detailed statements have been taken down, no detailed 
judgments have been given, and no proper reasons given for the sentences 
awarded. The tribunals were mostly composed of military officers, and there 
was no jury; the accused have not been given proper opportunities to defend 
themselves. Within a month all the cases have been disposed of; 700 witnesses 
have been examined. If we look at the terrible sentences awarded to such 
profoundly loyal subjects as Messrs. Lala Harikishen Lal, Ramabhujchand Dutt, 
and Dunichand, we can well form a conception of the state of mind of the martial 
law tribunals while awarding the sentences. From the judgments given we can 
only gather that the great crime committed by these people is that they gave up 
constitutional means in trying to get the Rowlatt Act repealed and resorted to 
unbridled actions. ‘This has been regarded as waging war on the Government. 
The people remaining without food on account of extreme sorrow is a crime! 
Mahatma Gandhi’s message is a crime! The speeches made at the Ramanavami 
festival and in the Shahi mosque are crimes! Even granting that these are crimes 


‘What is the cause of the 
Panjab disturbances 4 


do they amount toa conspiracy? Can it not be seen that their main object was to — 


escape the evils that might result from the Rowlatt Law? Mr..Harikishen Lal’s 
offer of a thousand rupees to the Langarkhanaisacrime! Is it treason to feed 
the starving? ‘To criticise the shortcomings of Mr. Nawab Pathe Ali Khan is an 
offence! 1s it not desirable that his actions und words should be understood 
clearly and impartially? Has not the Rowlatt Law created great panic among 
the people? Is ita crime to say that such a law should not be brought into 
operation ? Js it a crime to say that a commission should be appointed to inquire 
into the autocratic actions of the authorities? Is not British justice the foundation 
of British rule? Is it treason to show horror at the attempt of people like O’ Dwyer 
to shake British justice? When the terrible war broke out and the allies were in 
distress, have not Indians offered their all for the sugcess of the allies just as if the 
Empire were their very own? Have not lakhs of. people gone to the war and 
died on the field of battle? Is this treason? Such sincerely loyal people have 
been placed under the Rowlatt Law; and the lamentations, fastings, and attempts 
to feed the starving made with the apprehension that the enforcement of such a 
law might bring misery on the heads of innumerable innocent people are dubbed 
treason! Is this just? Everybody, old or young, knows that Sut-agraha was 
preached, because it was feared that the Rowlatt Law might bring unspeakable 
woes and never with the idea of treason. Is not Ahimsa, the most important 
feature of Satyagraha? If thoughtless people resort to violence being enraged at 
the unbridled actions of the Government and disregard the principles of Satya- 
graha, are are responsible for that? Is it proper to inflict this terrible 
ee on these great people who in mind, speech and actions wish that the 

ritish power may remain supreme for alltime, just as the Great Jesus Christ 
was crucified by those worst among the wicked for the sins of the world? 
Considering all these things is it not imperative that the inquiry should be 
undertaken without the slightest delay to maintain British ideals of justice? Is 


it not equally necessary that the martial law punishments should be suspended — 


ull this inquiry is complete? The British Government and the Government of 
India should carefully consider all these things. In these disturbances the 
Government throw the blame on the people and the people on the autocratic 
actions of the Government. Let impartial Englishmen judge about these things 
and find out who the real offenders are. Ifthe people are guilty, let them be 
punished, If the Punjab authorities are guilty, let them be dismissed ; let their 
Pensivns, etc., be stopped; let them be impeached in Parliament for upsetting 


Sawrap 
AsHYUDaY4, 


Mysore, 
30th Jaly 1919. 


Mavouama, 
Calicut, 
26th July 1919. 
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the traditions of British justice. Let. them be punished according to Jay 
Whather the wrong doers be the authorities or the people, they should bg: 
punished. Wherever the evil actions of the authorities have been hushed up fo, 
fear of lowering the prestige of the Government, there has been chaos. Did not. 
Germany come to grief, because she approved of the autocratic actions of the 
Kaiser and others? Is it not because of ‘the autocratic actions of the wicked 
authorities that the various German provinces became converted into republics? 
Are not Russia, Turkey, Greece and the Balkan States bent on protecting the 
undeserved [sic]? Is not justice the cause of the triumph of the British Empire 
and are they not traitors who try to throw a blot on this justice? It is absolutel 

necessary to investigate and settle all these things impartially. That is the reason 
why the All-India Congress Committee ask for a Commission of Inquiry. We 
hope that such a commission will soon be appointed accordingly. . 


79. In an article under the heading ‘ Foodstuffs and Government’s policy,’ 

the Manorama, of the 25th July, points out that the 
Foodstuffs and Government's high prices of foodstuffs are, according to some 
policy. critics, the result of the restrictions placed by the 
Government on the importation of food grains, and that their prices would not 
have risen to such an extent. had the Government allowed the merchants full 
liberty to get and sell them as they liked, and thinks that though control was 
necessary during the war, merchants should now be given all facilities for getting 
down foodstuffs by sea and rail from wherever they like. 


80. In the course of a leading article under the heading, ‘ the present attitude 


: of Mahatma Gandhi’, the Manorama, of the 25th 
The present attitude of 


, ices ee, July, points out that inasmuch as the Government 


and English papers like the London’ Times do not. 


suspect Mr. Gandhi or .find fault with him,’ the Government should critically 


examine the Rowlatt Law which he hates so much and prays that the Government 
may be pleased to do so. | 


81. The Qaumi Report, of the 28rd July, commenting on a publication in the 


ee oa se Fort St. George Gazette in which a comparison 
o_o Poo between the rise of percentages of inerease in 
different countries of Europe and in India is made with a view, as the paper 


thinks, of convincing people that dearness in India is nothing compared to that 
obtaining in war-worn countries, remarks :—As Germany, France and Italy, etc., 
were directly involved in the war and as they are independent States exercising 
their own laws and enjoying commercial privileges of their own, there can be no 
analogy between them and India. It would be just to take the British territories 
separately and draw a comparison between the different peoples of His Majesty. 


In doing so the editor quotes the percentage of rise in different parts of the 


Empire and remarks that excepting Canada, [ndia stands first compared with 
New Zealand, South Africa, Australia, etc. 


In this matter of high prices of commodities we observe India is in 8 
deplorable condition. In Madras rice is sold at two and a half measures per 
rupee, mutton at one seer for As. 7, ghee at Rs. 3 a viss, and sugar at one viss for 
‘As. 14, the price of chillies and onions may be calculated at the same rate. 


Quoting the remarks of a correspondent of Madras Times of the 22nd J uly on 
the deplorable condition of the East Coast where the poor are without food or 
clothing, and receive no consideration at the hands of the shopkeepers, the paper 


says in fact this difficulty is, to a certain extent, due to the selfishness of these 
selfsame shopkeepers. | 


The Government 
The actual high price 
customer. . 


‘It is generally 
powerful Police con 
the roadside, but goes nowhere near 


sympathetic Commissioner of the cit 
bazaars ; apart from this, 


prices appear onj paper but the seller calculates the cash. 
s are known either to the unjust shopkeeper or: to the poor 


speaking no crime to raise the prices of commodities. The 
stable will arrest people who happen to commit a nuisance 0D 


the cruel shopkeepers. It is a boon that the 
city, Mr. Armitage, generally makes a tour of the 
no special arrangement has been made by Government. 
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As a matter of fact neither the Government nor its Controller knows that the 
r have no dealings with the big shops, but they have to do with the petty 


shopkeepers or pedlars who sell things at cent per cent profit, and-sometimes even - 
more than that. : 


It is not only the dearness of foodstuffs but also the price of cloth and even 


drugs that is crushing the poor. Worst of all is the difficulty with regard to 
houses. Certain house-owners increase the rent every month, so that poor people 
who are unable to pay enhanced rates have to wander from place to place with 
their families. 

If the Government is unable to build the houses for them, it can at least 
frame rules limiting the period within which the owner may raise the rent or 
preventing him from ejecting, at his sweet will, a tenant who pays his rent 
re rl . . 

“a” i city the dearness of foodstuffs and high house-rents have worried the 
goul out of the poor. The Municipality, by opening a few stalls, thinks that the 
whole city is living on its benevolence and generosity. 

The editor next refers to the famous merchant Hakim Hajee Muhammad 
Abdul Aziz Sahib Bahadur who has opened godowns at Jam-Bazaar and Wall-tax 
Road which are the centres for the poor and comparing his ceaseless labours with 
the work of the Corporation which had recently resolved to close its godowns but 


changed.its mind at the request of the poor, it remarks that it is the Godly fear , 


and sympathy that has reconciled him to such heavy loss. 
It is time that the Government and the Corporation discovered some sound 


method and encouraged the Hakim Sahib. Otherwise we fear that when dearness 


further increases it will be very hard for the poor to exist at all. , 
Influenza is ravaging the city. The Health Officer has notified that people 


should take precautionary measures against the epidemic. But when they are 


destitute of food and clothing, how can they appreciate the instructions of the 
Health Officer ? 


82. The Qaumi Report, of tne 21st July, referring to the Darbar held on the 
occasion of Peace celebrations in Madras, notes that 
The Hon'ble the Prince of His Excellency Lord Willingdon advanced to meet 
Aan Cae: the Prince of Arcot and received him with special 
marks of courtesy and remarks :—Now it is time, when the war is over, for 
reviving this Islamic State in Southern India. Taking his position into consider- 
ation the help he rendered to the Imperial Government was much more than was 
expected of him. If his powers be extended, it would remain an additional 
precious gem to the British crown. , 


83. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 22nd July, referring to the Peace celebrations 


on which occasion the poor were fed and prisoners 


The oreepér climbed upon the released, says:—Our desires which are confined 


tard iri... hope within the recesses of our hearts have not yet been 


| released. We hope Lord Willingdcn will not fail 
to try to give them practical shape. Our request, to granta salute of guns to 
the loyal Prince of Arcot, cannot be unreasonable. There appears to be no better 
opportunity than the present for bestowing this honour. We earnestly hope that 
His Excellency will endeavour to give effect to our wishes and by so doing satisfy 
the Muslims of the Madras Presidency. 

In connexion with this we trust that J1is Excellency will consider the case of 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib and give him some promotion. In 
gratitude for the fulfilment of these two desires the community will continually 
pray for the prosperity and greatness of this appreciated Government. : 


84. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd July, traversing the remarks made by a 
Riad ett Greek Doctor as regards the sentiments of Mussal- 

ee eee mans in an article on Constautineple published in 
the Pall Mall Gaeette, London, says: —In reply to this, suffice it to say that Islam 
does not permit us to bow before man.° There is no comparison between the 
idolatrous worship of the Pope and obedience to the Khalifa. Had there been 
demi-Gods, a trinity or perfect Gods among Mussalmans, they would have long 
ago worshipped their Redeemer, the Apostle himself. 


85, The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd July, regrets the death of Doctor Nayar 
The death of Doctor N and remarks that he hurt the feelings of Mussalmans 
ae 0 S ayes. by splitting the Hindu community into two sections 
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—Brahmans and non-Brahmans—who interfered with the official claims of Mussal- 
: ~ - mans. Formerly, if a chance was given to a Hindu, the next fell to the lot ofa 
a Mussalnan. But now thanks to Doctor Nayar before a Mussalman gets his chance 
iy a cry is raiscd that the.previous man was @ Brahman, and now a non-Brahman 


should be given his place. 3 
H Gann | Barons, 86. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd July, referring to the notice given by 
22nd Juy 1919. the Collector of Madras that there 1s no need for 


The pkotographs of Hayjis. 


the pilgrims to send a copy of their photographs 


mans has been heard. We thank His Excellency Lord Wallingdén and 
Mr. Tottenham, m.a., I.C.S., for their good will and sympathy. 


soe | 87. The Mukhbir-t-Dakhan, of the 23rd July, referring to Indian women who 

Sard July 1919. are protesting in different parts of the count 
against the report of the Southborough Committee 
invites the attention of the Muslim leaders to the subject and calls upon them to 
support the opinion of that committee. 7 


83. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 26th July, in dealing with the subject of 
education, writes :— When the majority of educated 
men will prevail over the number of illiterates, the 
responsibility taken by the authorities will be considered quite unnecessary. By 
extending education to the peasantry, the revenue of the country will be increased 

| ; by improved methods of farming. ‘I'he Government will be benefited thereb 
| in two ways. Firstly, the annual income of the Government will be augmented. 
Secondly, there will be no need for the Government to give monetary aid to poor 
cultivators. In addition to this the citizens will not have to suffer owing to high 
prices of foodstuffs. The next thing is that there will be no intrigues and plots, 
such as are now common in the country on account of ignorance, and nominally 


educated, by really ignoramuses, will not succeed in organising revolts against 
the Government. 


oP 89. The Qaumi Report, of the 26th July, in criticising the comments. of the 
26th July 1919. ee eT ee Mudras Times and New i/zdia on the re-election of 

: the Hon’ble Yakub Hasan and the Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Ahmad Tambimarikayar, observes :—We leave the Madras ‘Times and 
New India to their own imaginations. Let people think what they like. Our 
belief is strong, we know perfectly well who are our friends and who are our foes. 
The community has its own independent ideas and will not be affected by any 


outside influence. What has happened at this time is good in accordance with the 
will of God. 


Female suffrage. 


Jaurpan-1-Rozaas, 


8, 
26th July 1919. 
| 8 The progress of our posterity. 


Qavuur Revorr, 
ras 


Cio Suess, 90. The Qaumi Report, of the 27th July, in approving the nomination of 
a7th July 1919. 7" e Pa ae Khan Bahadur Habibullah Sahib Mekkari in place 
. the Government. ”~C the Hon’ble Rajagopala Achari, remarks :— But 
ee the question is why should this experimental 
appointment be limited to a semi-otficial connexion with the Government and 
municipal experience. The area of choice might ‘be more extensive so as to 
include persons who have given proof of their administrative ability. 
ITT.—Lecisiation. 
Sreemeennnes Gi. Referring to the evidence given by Sir James Meston, on behalf of the 
29th July 1919. The Indian Reforme Bil. Government of India, before the Joint Committee 


about the Indian Reforms’ Bill. the Awadesamitra 
of the 29th July, observes:—The Iudians are bound to be grateful to Sir ca 


Meston for his having stated before the committee that the caste differences in 
India do not breed any hostility among them. Those that wish that the condition 
of the Indians should not improve by means of political reform are inventing 


false stories about the existence of enmity between the diff 
laudable indeed that Sir James Meston, y ifferent castes. It is very 


have refuted this false statement. 
Government of India accept the pri 
do not want to whittle down the re 
quent statement that the Governm 


Council and the Minister being separate, which in contrary to the recommendation 


in the report. Even according to the present it 1 i 
proposal, it is the fully d 
departments that will be entrusted to the Exscative Council and - saa an por 


The statement of Sir James Meston that the 
uciples of the Montagu-Chelmsford report and 
forms suggested therein clashes with his subse- 


together with their passports, says:—Thank God. the just complaint of Mussal-- 


who hasa long experience of India, should 


ent of India are for the budget of the Executive 


ee a er 
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40 develop to the: Ministers. So there is no need for heavy expenditure being 
incurred on the departments under the: Executive Council, whereas those under 
the Ministers will require large expenditure. It is again the departments under 
the Executive Council that yield large revenues. But as regards the other 
departments, much revenue cannot be derived from them under the present 
circumstances, unless new taxes are levied. Taking, for example, the departments 
of Land Revenue and Education, the former will be under the Council and the 
latter under the Minister. here is no need to incur any new expenditure on 
the former and improve it, while the authorities can increase the income derived 
therefrom as they like. But there is a need for a liberal expenditure being 
incurred on education hereafter, while it does not bring in any separate revenue. 
So new taxes may have.to be levied. Afraid that new taxation will make him 
unpopular, the Minister may wish to refrain from increasing the expenditure 
incurred for education, which will result in the stagnation of the depart- 
ment. It will give room for the Commission of Inquiry ten years later to say 
that the Indians have not been able to improve the departments entrusted to 
them. So there should be a,common budget for both these departments, so that 
the responsibility of fresh taxation will attach to both. When the Council also 
shares the responsibility of fresh taxation, they will see 1f it is possible to manage 
without fresh taxation and if it is impossible to improve the department under 
the Minister owing to want of funds, they will agree to give the Mimister the 
funds he may require for fear that they will also be blamed by the Commission, 
it they fail to do so Similarly, there will also be a responsibility on the 
Ministers to prepare their budgets in such a manner as to leave sufficient money 
for the departments under the Council. Sir James says that if the incomes of the 
Council and the Minister are separated, there will be uo occasion for any mis- 
understanding between them. As, by having a common budget, the responsibility 
of administration of all departments devolves on both, there is no reason why 
there should be difference between them in the division of funds. On the other 


hand, the separation of the budget will render possible unnecessary expenditure. — 


As stated betore, the departments under the Council are already fully developed, 
and there will be a large surplus on hand, which will itself suggest fresh means 


of expenditure, such as increasing the salary of the officials and providing . 


quarters for them. But if that surplus can be taken over by the Minister for his 
more pressing demands, there will be no chance for unnecessary expenditure of 
the kind referred to above being incurred. So it is clear that the budget should 
be common to the Executive Council and the Minister. 


Referring to the Indian Reforms Bill, the Sahodaran, of Mithunani 1004 

. (June-July 1919), quotes, with approval, ‘l'agore’s 
The Indian Reforme Bill. dictum that the water inside a ship is more 
dangerous to it than that striking against it from the outside, and says:—The 
English who accused the Germans and fought for the freedom of the world 


assume quite a peculiar attitude towards India. Indians who find fault with the. 


English and agitate for self-government are not prepared to grant freedom to 
their own countrymen. Why should Indians who contend that social disabilities 
will disappear only in course of time, not believe the same in respect of political 
disabilities ? The majority of the people of India are undergoing great hardships 
on account of these social disabilities, and Indians themselves can emancipate 
them. For this the sanction of the British Parliament is not necessary. If they 
are emancipated (from social bondage), India will not have to remain long 
without her (political) freedom. But all the same (ie., in spite of the 


arrcgance of the higher castes) our prayer is that India should be granted self- ° 


government in the near future. Somehow we cannot wisk otherwise. ‘hough 

we may have to make way still for the higher castes on public roads, let some of 
our countrymen at least have freedom. . 

; IV.—Native Staves. 

92. Writing about the estublishment of a representative assembly in the 

De “Native State of Jamnagar by Jamsaheb Ranjit 

ee and the Native Singh, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 25th July, 


comments on the speech made by him: on the 


octasion* as follows:—Though the Jamsaheb is not opposed to changing the 
Constitution according to modern requirements, he does not seem to relish 
democracy or the wielding of the power by the people. By democracy the 
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Jamsaheb understands kinglessuess or republicanism ; he 1s mistaken in this, 
After the war, the spirit of democracy, or in President Wilson’s words self. 
determination, is pervading the world. So it 1s not proper for the Jamsaheb to 
understand the word in the narrow sense. The same sense could be gathered 
from the speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar on the occasion. His 
Highness’ words are full of significance. Some people think that the native chiefs 
need not care what reforms are introduced into British India, that they may act 
as they like. But His Highness does not think so. British India being the 
high-way through which all foreign influences are imbibed into our country, the 
Native States should be in touch with it; and since the-whole of India is the 
mother country of the Indians, it is His Highness’ desire that the whole of India 
should soon attain to uniform prosperity. We are heartily im accord with His: 
Highness’ desire. 
98. In a leading article under the heading ‘ -\ general conference of Native 
States’, the Malayoli, of the 16th July, points out 
A general conference of that the Indian Princes are either Feudatories, 
Mutive States. Allies or Vassals of the Supreme Power according 
to the terms of the original agreements, but that the Government of India do not 
at present pay any attention to these differences. And the representatives of the 
British Government have through various devices assumed rights and privileges 
not mentioned in the original treaties with the Indian Princes. This has now 
become a sore point both to the Princes and their subjects. . . The British 
Government are now exercising in Native States various powers which are 
prejudicial to the interests of the latter. They are introducing custome duties 
can tariff rates so as to reduce the income of Native States and are slowly and 
cleverly introducing laws which curtail the liberties of the subjects of those States, 
while some administrators do not even hesitate to tighten the screws of control 
over these Native States so that they may not introduce any reform likely to 
advance the administration of these States beyond that of British India. 
The paper, therefore, suggests the necessity of organising an annual confer- 
ence of the leaders of public opinion in all the Native States with a view to help 


the Chiefs’ Conference held at Delhi, and of discussing therein such affairs as affect 
the States in general. | 


94. Referring to the high price of rice and to the proposal of a certain rich 
' Price of rice and monopolies, Chettiyar to the Travancore Darbar to give him a- 


twelve years’ monopoly for supplying rice at the 
rate of Rs. 12 per bag, one Mr. G. Raman Menon, m.a., in an article publisbed in 


the Sree Vazhum Code, of the 25th July, condemns the system of giving monopolies 
and licences for the supply of the necessaries of life as opposed to the first princi- 
ples of political economy, and observes that both the Darbar and the people 
should try their best to induce the Government,.at an early date, to remove all the 
obstacles now thrown in the way of importing rice and to set free for commerce 
the merchant vessels, which were till recently used for military purposes. 


95. The Qaumi Report, of the 27th July, in expressing its thanks to His 


we Highness the Maharaja, the Chancellor, for having 
Bape 7 ae appointed Nawab Ghulam Ahmad Kalami 3 


member of the Senate of the Mysore University 
and in congratulating the new Fellow on his appointment, observes :—That the: 


intelligence will be received with great joy throughout India, and His Highness 
will be the recipient of numerous grateful acknowledgments. 


ERRATA. 


, Report No. 28. 
Page 1082, item 98, lino. 16, substitute ‘sahifa’ for ‘sahiba’ and insert 
1083 ‘subject’ after ‘ this’. 
‘ oa 09, lines 5 and 6, substitute ‘ Holy Places’ for ‘ holy places’. 


) +» 99, line 22, omit ‘improvement of? after ‘ important ’. 
35 1085 — 99 30, substitute § allright ” for valcight® 


Report No. 30. a 
om the bottom, insert the word ‘and’ between the 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


1. The Hindu, of the 2nd August, writes:—‘ The commutation of the 

‘ oe sentences of transportation for life and forfeiture of 
Trials for ecdition in the property passed upon Mr. Harikrishna Lal and some 
Punjab. ; others into rigorous imprisonment varying from 
one year to three years, with the forfeiture removed, show the farcical nature of 
the judgments of the Martial Law tribunals. For very shame such sentences 
cannot be allowed to stand. With this exercise ‘of the so-called prerogative of 
mercy, it by no means follows that the convictions and the sentences as reduced 
are,just and proper. ‘T’he reduction of the sentences may tend to obsciire, to some 
extent, the gravity of the injustice perpetrated by the Martial Law Commissions, 
but public opinion must be sufficiently alert to exact the utmost reparation that 
the cases admit of. A properly constituted Commission of Inquiry should investi- 
gate the whole matter froth beginning to end, and bring to light the. misdeeds 
of persons of whatever official position and hold them accountable for such 
delinyuencies as they may be found to be guilty of.” : : 


(d) Education. 


2. In commenting ona letter from Dr. T. 5.8. Rajan of Trichinopoly on 

a medical inspection of schools-and the opposition of’ 
| the Surgeon-General to the appointment of assistant. 
or sub-arsistant surgeons for this purpose, the Hinau, of the 8th August, says :— 
“The Surgeon-General, we are afraid, is a victim to the superstition; that no work 
which is not done by the I.M.S. officers can be performed efficiently and satis-' 
factorily. It is pardonable in one who belonzs to the Service to indulge in such 
thapsodies, but it is for statesmen and those in authority who lay down the policy 
and should see things in their proper perspective, to appraise and judge impartially’ 
and with a due sense of proportion. But Mr. Montagu has, it is regrettable to 
find, been altogether gushing in his praise of the I.M.S., and has conceded almost’ 
all the extravagant demands put forward on behalf of the service, in respect of. 
pay, status,.etc. He has: apparently no thought for the India-trained men who: 
have rendered valuable services and earned distinction, but yet strangely enough, 
are declared to be unfit to hold posts of medical officers of health. We are afraid 


Medical inspection of schools. 


little can be expected from Mr. Montagu when he proceeds.to deal with the report: 


of the packed committee that toured in India recently.” 


igh —(k) General. 


.. 8. The following : appears in? the Commonweal for the week ending Ist 
August :—‘‘ The bare issue of a ommunique by the 


_ Anti-influenza measures. Government of India regarding the use of influenza. 


vaccine as a preventive is not likely to convince the public that adequate measures 


have been taken to spare India from a second visitation of the disease. . 


Beyond the preparation of anti-influenza vaccine, we know of nothing that the 
Government have.done to assure the country that they realise the seriousness of 
the present situation. We should have expected a Commission after the epidemic 
of last year to ascertain the experiences and opinions of medical men in the 
cquntry on influenza, to investigate promising methods of treatment and publish. 
any.remarkable successes either as preventives or as remedies. There was only 
Oue Medical.Commission-this year; but incredible as it sounds, its object was not 


to study the: problem, of:publie health, . but:to ¢onsider the: ‘increase of salaries ‘and 
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the improvement of the prospects of Indian Medical Service men in the Medical 
Services of India which, even as at present constituted, are a sufficiently grave. 
scandal for any administration which claims 4 title to be called modern. 
There can be no excuse, in our opinion, for the half-hearted methods adopted by 
the Government in dealing with the grave condition of public health at present,” 


4. The Hindu, of the 2nd August, observes :—“ The notice which has been 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s S°Dt out regarding the submitting of addresses to the 
ony rapes ¥" Viceroy is of curious interest. Draft addresses b 

: public bodies are required to be sent by the 25th 

August—three months before the date of the Viceroy’s arrival in Madras. Things 


are moving 80 tong nowadays and matters of public interest assume such 
y 


different complexions by efflux of time, that unless addresses are to be absolutel 

colourless in their contents, public bodies, especially those dealing with political 
juestions, would be hard put to it to frame addresses three months in advance. 
His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, if heis, to receive addresses at all from self. 
respecting public bodies, would have to hear during his tour some plain and harsh 
truths regarding his administration and the needs of the country.” : 


5. The Hindu, of the 6th August, remarks:—‘‘ We have had frequent 
occasion to deplore the apathy of the British public 
in this regard, but never has that apathy carried the 
fortunes of three hundred odd millions of human. 
beings so near ship-wreck as it has at the present moment. It is not, perhaps, 
recognised widely enough even in India that what it would be no exaggeration to 
call the reign of terror in the Punjab has materially altered the situation in regard: 
to the coming reforms. The Indian people have no intention of going into 
ecstasies over the fact that in future an unimportant Provincial portfolio or two 
will be held by an Indian Minister, while at the same time it is still possible for 
the O’Dwyers of the new dispensation to set whole provinces aflame, while all 
over India;it is possible for the executive to cut at the roots of the most elementary 
civil rights, to gag the press, to deny liberty of speech by official tpse dizile, . . 
An enquiry has been asked for and has been promised, but an enquiry that comes 
too late would. be,worse than none at all. Sanly India is entitled to ask why' 
Mr, Muntagu is fighting shy of fulfilling his promise. It is a little over a ak 
now since the Hon’ble. Mr. Sastri was able to assure us that a Commission, s 
really satisfactory one, would be coming out. Since then we have had announced’ 
a Commission on Indian army reform. We cannot agree to the proposition that: 
it is more urgent. to consider the grievances of white officers of the Indian army— 
for we presume. the Commission is the result of the persistent badgering of that’ 
eminent :friend of the Indian people, Colonel Yate—than to consider the grievances 
of the people of the Punjab, who during the months of Martial Law have’ 
been treated to a taste of a rule, to parallel which one might have to travel very 
fav afield from the borderland of humane administration. When to organise a 
public meeting or a hartal hecomes an act of war against the King and to evade: 


arrest over a trifling offence justifies a man’s being shot down, there will be little’ 


difference of opinion on the point that the ordinary standards of justice have been’ 
cast down.” | 


6. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 6th August, writes :—‘* The 


nee recommendations of the Crewe Committee are 

Tho Coowe-Comanttten Report. - oy vlated to make an unmitigated autocrat of the 
Secretary of State. . . It is about the most sweeping and irresponsible proposal 
that was ever made by a responsible committee. it would seem that the Crewe. 
Committee has been led by the nose by Mr. Montagu who is anxious to reform’ 
the administration of India out of all recognition and wants a free hand to: 


accomplish that doubtful end. Kven the faddists here who have been agitating | 
for the abolition of the India Council never ventured to suggest that the Secretary. 
of State should be made an autocrat. The Crewe Committee seems to be more’ 


revolutionary than the most irresponsible agitator in India who has thirsted all’ 
these years for the blood of the India Council. . . The Crewe Committee's recom: * 
mendations will reduce the administration of India to a game of chance and our ' 
trusting to luck in getting the right: kind of Minister for our Seeretary.* °°: 


‘The promised enquiry into the 
troubles in the Punjab. 


VERNACULAR PAPEKs, 


I].—Foreian Potitics. 


7. The Swadesamitran, of the 3lst July, writes:—Every one having a 
: a8 < sincere interest in the Empire will admit that 
Colour distinction in the British olour distinctions should not exist and that no 
Colouies. class should be insulted on that account. But has 
such a complaint ceased to exist in the British Colonies even now? There is no 
Indian who has not been disgusted with the law recently enacted in South Africa, 
in respect of Asiatics. We learn from the Bombay Chronicle that active efforts are 
being made in East Africa to drive the Indians to a corner of the Colony, to oust 
them from the place where they have: been residing for a long time and to 
remove their factories to another locality so as to prevent their competing with 
European merchants. As the Indians are smarting in their minds whether this 
is all the reward for the mighty help rendered by them in the great war, the 
Government of India and British Government, ’whose duty it is to protect the 
property and privileges of the Indians, should discharge that duty without delay 
and remove the heart-burning of the Indians. 


8. Publishing in Tamil a letter addressed to the Press by the {Secretary of 
the Ceylon Workers’ Welfare League detailing the 
hardships suffered by the Indian labourers in the 
Ceylon plantations and also a telegram sent by Sir 
P. Arunachalam, the President of the above league, to His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras on this subject praying that he should not give his assent to 
the new labour legislation contemplated by the Ceylon Government, the Desa- 
bhakian, of the Ist Augast, comments on the subject as follows :—The hardships 
suffered by Indian covlies in the Colonies are unbearable. If a cvolie fails to 
fulfil his contract with a planter owing to some unforeseen cause, he is imprisoned. 
This practice is being followed in almost all the Colonies and it has not ceased 
to be, in spite of the assurance given by Lord, Hardinge, in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council on the 5th September 1916, that it would be puta stopto. The 
, Ceylon Government have now prepared a law to facilitate a large number of 
coolies going to Ceylon. Sir P. Arunachalam says that copies of this law are 


Condition of Indian labourers 
m Ceylon. 


ever about it. It is certain that a measure of this kind, if brought into force, 
will cause discontent among the public. In this connexion a deputation frum 
Ceylon also waited upon Lord Willingdon. We hope that he will not permit 
such a legislation. : : 


9. The Desabhaktan, of the 2nd August, writes:—The three bases of civili- 
sation are equality, liberty and fraternity and the 
latter two will exist only where equality prevails. 
If all people want to become civilised, they should 
first secure equality. But they are creating distinctions of their own and marring 
their equality by internal dissensions. For example, “ngland, America, France 
and other places, which are now said to be civilised are observing equality only 
among themselves and do not appear to relish a world equality. Can those, who 
turn their attention to colour and regard tlie white colour. to be superior to the 
black one, be called wise men? Can any superiority attach to one being born 
in the west and any inferiority to one being born in the east? Is the making of 
such differences due to the ignorance or arrogance of men? All the great men 
born in India have been preaching only equality among all. If the people of 
other countries adopt the principle of not injuring others, that is adopted by the 
Indians, equality will appear in the world. If it has not appeared yet, it is 
because the westerns confine their knowledge to their owa country, causing 


There can be no peace without 
equality. 


being sent only to the European planters and that the public have no idea what- 
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internal dissensions and afflicting others owing to a difference of colour. It was 
the opinion of the wise that the European war came into existence only to get rid 
of the materialistic view of the westerns and make them realise the soul. Now it 
is seen that even this has not taught a lesson tothem. Itis not known when 
they will regard the people of all colours and of all countries as brethren. ‘This 
war came evidently to reduce the military strength of the Germans and not to 
promote equality. How can the Peace Conference, which does not seek the 
equality of different classes, help to secure equality in the world? Until equality 
is secured, peace cannot prevail. The world would. have noted the fact of the 
Peace Conference having made a show of securing equality and eventually ignored 
the same. There is no doubt that President Wilson's words in America related 
only to the white world. Peace cannot prevail in the world as long as the 
westerns deem themselves to be superior beings. When the Peace Conference 
itself has not striven for equality, will shopkeepers and officials seek it? ‘Taking 
for example tie whites of South Africa, we have only to pity them. Are the 
men, who treat Indians, men like themselves, almost like beasts? We doubt if 
they have any idea of fraternity. If the Peace Conference had heartily supported 
equality, the white world would regard the black world as its equal. So the 
whole blame rests on the QUonference. If people in higher positions ignore 

uality, those in lower positions also do so. The world peace expected by 
President Wilson cannot surely come about. He does not seem to have moralised, 
having all races in mind. The‘words of the Maharaja of Bikanir show how the 
Indians were regarded as equals in the Conference. Let the future League of 
Nations at least seek equality. 


10. Adverting to the decision of the French Government, who own some: 
Asse _.. tracts in the United States of America, that whites 
The Indians in the British 6» blacks all are equal as French subjects, the 
Colonies. Desabhaktan, of the 5th August, observes :—But the 
British Government do not properly recognise the feelings of the subjects of the 
Empire. Though all the people in the Empire may claim to be British subjects, 
a black man has not all the rights of a white man. If a white Barrister is. 
oppressed in any corner, the whole of the white race joins together and begins to 
raise acry. Butifa non-white is oppressed in a Colony, even the Government 
do not attend toit To cite an instance, the Indians are being harassed in man 
ways in the Fiji Islands and though this fact has often been brought to the notice 
of the Fiji Government and the Government of India, it has been of no avail. 
The Indians there seem to be treated worse than brutes. It is reported by a 
Missionary who was residing in these parts for a long time that, when a deputa- 
tion from the Indian coolies waited on the Colonial Government, a responsible 
official stated that the Government were concerned only with the work of the 
Indians in the plantations and not about their morale. We greatly doubt whether 
the official who uttered these words has any feeling of humanity. But the 
responsibility of looking after the unfortunate Indians is entrusted only to such 
heartless men. What wonder is there in the Indians being treated worse than 
beasts? How are we in India to tolerate such a mean treatment being accorded 
to our brethren in foreign countries? It is regrettable that neither the Secretary 
of State for India nor the Secretary of State for the' Colonies pay any attention to 
this matter. Why shquld not the Government of India inform the British Gov- 
ernment about the condition of the Indians in these islands? The British 
Government are vaunting that they have imposed severe terms of peuce on cruel 
Germany. Why cannot the same Government exercise their induence over the 
Colonial Government? Are the British Government; who wish to save the 
honour of the Belgians and the Servians, disinclined to protect the honour of their 
own subjects? When will they try to give up this barbarous policy ? 


The same paper refers elsewhere to the statement in the Madras Timer 


that the Bill to restrict the trading privileges of the Indians in South Africa 
has been passed in both the Hovses of the Union Parliament and says:—We 
should be very sorry indeed if this is true. In many of the Colonies under 
the British Empire, the Indians are harassed in several ways. The Indians 
go to foreign countries having no means of livelihood jin their own. country. A 
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majority of those migrating ‘ike this are industrialists, which is due to the fact 
of the Indian jndustries having being ruined, We do not know if the whites in 
the Uvlonies are possessed of the devil of selfishness. ‘They are not only narrow- 
minded but do not also care in the least for the good of others. Their only object 
‘; to amass wealth by harassing the poor. ‘I'he Indians both here and there 

rotested against the Bill referred t» above, and Mr. Gandhi also wrote a letter 
to the Government of India, pointing out the evils that may result from this 
Bill. In replying to this letter, Sir George Barnes stated that the matter was 
under the consideration of the Government of India, who would see, as far as 

ossible, that the rights of the Indians in South Africa are not affected. Now the 

ill has been passed into law. The Government of India are said to be consider- 
‘ng this matter. What consideration is this? Are they considering about the 
fact of the Bill having been passed? We regret very much that Lord Chelms- 
ford’s Government does not at all follow that of Lord Hardinge. The latter 
stood by the side of the Indians in. South Africa, when they were subjected to 
hardships. What is Lord Chelmsford doing now when the trading rights of our 
brethren there are being wrested from them? We apprise the whites in the 
Colonies and especially those in South Africa that the Indians too are men 
endowed with the six senses. The main provisions of this Bill indicate that the 
object of the whites there is evidently that Indians should have no rights 
whatever. Will the liritish Government whw assert that they entered on a war 
only for establishing justice and propagating truth bestow some attention on this 
Bill? The British are avowing that equality and fraternity should spread in the 
world. These spread in the Colonies in this fashion. We ‘seriously doubt 
whether the whites in South Africa have the real British spirit ; for, if they have, 
such Bills would not have been passed in the Union Parliament. We understand 
that, in response to a representation made by the I['ransvaal British Indian 
Association to Lord Buxton, the Governor-General of South Africa, on this subject, 
he said the matter wuuld receive his attention. Lord Buxton has tilled responsi- 
ble posts in the Government of England. ‘So we trust that he will pay heed to 
the legitimate grievances of the Indians of South Africa, and try to redress 
them. 


11. The Andhrapairika, of the 31st July, says:—A Tokio correspondent to the 
Times of India throws some light on the causes of 
enmity between China and Japan. Japan has 
followed the ways of the west, in order to come to eminence in the modern world. 
It has like the west got murderous weapons and was able to defeat Russia in war. 
Jupan has imitated the west not only in the methods of war, but also in politics 
and in commerce. The Japanese rule over Corea resembles the policy pursued 
by the westerners to make the orientals civilised and her commercial policy is 
known to the Indians. While the westerners think that it is their right to 
occupy foreign land and spread commerce, Japan in Asia bas followed a similar 
policy and is holding a co-ordinate rank with them. . . The people in China 
ave begun to entertain doubts about the intenticn of the Japanese in not yet 
making over Kiochow to the Chinese. Japan has adduced the same reasons for 
their action as the westerners are accustomed to adduce at the commencement of 
the occupation of forcign territory. Tne indignation of the Chinese has there- 
upon increased. . The excitement in China has been unbounded when the Peace 
Conference has transferred the rights of the Germans in-Shantung to China (sic). 
. So long as tle westerners are profiting in China, Japan will not give up 
making similar profits. As stated by the Tokio correspondent, Japan is of opinion 
that the independence of China is supremely necessary for the welfare and peace 
of Kastern Asia. Japan is afraid that if any foreigners grow in power in China, 
her influence will suffer.. Japan is ata loss to know why, America which is 
following the Munro doctrine in America, is objecting to Japan following the 
same in Asia. From all these circumstances, it will be seen that Japan is endea- 
-Vouring to safeguard her own position in‘ Eastern Asia. With this end in view, 
Japan is trying to see that the influence of the Europeans in China does not grow,, 
and is interfering equally with them in the affairs of China. If the people of 
other countries leave China, she is also ready to do so, - There is no use 


China and Japan. 
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discussing whether the course pursued by Japan is justor not. Japan is following 


only the methods adopted by the so-called civilised west. For the sake of self. 
preservation. Japan is interfering with China. Japan does not care so much for 
the views of the Chinese. This national spirit that does not harmonise with the 
interest of the whole of mankind is a source of many anevil. Such a Lational 
spirit was the cauge of the war that had agitated the whole world some time back, 
Such a ruinons national spirit must give place to the international spirit. 
Though the League of Nations has been formed, the nations have not yet given 
up their old prejudices. Universal spirit has not become firmly rooted in their 
hearts. The old causes of strife are still smouldering. The desire to occupy 
territory has not vanished. Japan has adopted the western ways. If the 
westerners give up their present ways and conduct themselves in accordance with 
the universal spirit, Japan will certainly abandon her present policy which she 
had adopted for self-preservation. If co-operation, love and confidence should 
prevail among the different nations, peace and happiness would be permanently 
established in the world. Until then, will the seeds of unrest live and give rise 
to commotion. May the experiences of the war melt the hearts of men and fill 
them with pious ideas ! 


12. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 2nd August, in a leader on this subject, writes: 

—It is not with the same object that all countries 

The secret of an enduring. and States manufacture sufficient quantities of 

serves _ a yo ere -. the weapons and recruit men for their naval and land 

ic 5 mcs forces. Those warlike kings, who are possessed 

of a fiendish ambition to extend their dominions, instead of spreading peace, use 

their large armies to overturn petty kingdoms and to slay and kill them. At 

present we have before us the German Mailitarism, and the Kaiser’s tyrannical 

and oppressive acts which led to the subversion of the rights of the neighbouring 
States. 


The editor, referring to Sir Gilbert Parker’s statement regarding the object 
of perfecting the American fleet, concurs in his view, and says that it will not be 
inopportune to throw light on the fact that the grand fleet of the British played 
a partin the late war for which the history of the world contains no parallel. 
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l1I].—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


/13. Referring in a short: note under this heading to an incident narrated by 

What inetice ie this! the Defence Vakil before Justice Wallace in the 

$e: ieee Allahabad High Court as having occurred in the 

Sessions Court of- Shajahappur in connexion with a case in which ten persons 
stood committed on a charge of rioting, wherein the Sessions Judge is reported to 
have first stated that le did not beiieve the evidence of the Sub-Inspector of 
Police and that there was nothing in the case, and then openly offered to convict 
the accused when the prosecution vakil pointed out that the District Collector 
expected a conviction, the Desabhakian, of the lst August, remarks :—From this 
it is clear that for satisfying the District Collector, a District Judge: has unjustly 
convicted ten innocent persons. But a more serious injustice done in this con- 
nexion is that the High Court paid no attention: to the above statement of. the 
Defence Vakil; and that Justice Wallace made no reference at ‘all to it in his 
judgment. Can.there be a worse act of injustice than this! If the above allega- 
tions aré true, the Sessions Judge of Shajahanpur and Justice Wallace of the 
Allahabad High Court are not at all competent to -hold the-respective positions 
now occupied by them. -Let us see what the Government do.in the matter. 


14 In’ its ‘column of short comments the Kanthirava, of the 5th ‘August, 

Be Pa ' writes:—In a case in which a Lieutenant was. - 
A - Iaeute ‘ : 7 . * se . pe Ds Rp Raa "aa , . en - ae 
killing ag Te Bes . . char ged with killing an Indian, the Lieutenant was 

hee a oA _ acquifted ! ‘and ‘this case was tried in Lahore‘ where 
e | ‘ Martial Law, was in force + - : | a , 
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15. The Swadesamilran, of the 4th August, reproduces in Tamil an article 
appearing in the Jndia of London about this 


The Jail Commission. = - Commission, in which dissatisfaction is expressed. 
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at the constitution of the Commission and the following observations have been | 


made among others :—Committees and Commissions are often appointed in India 
with the best of intentions. But in the case of those that are brought into 
existence 1n connexion with matters that cannot be brushed aside, it is only use- 
less men that are appointed as members thereof so as to be rid of the subject easily, 
Though Sir Alexander Cardew might have an experience of India, and was Inspec- 
tor-General of Prisons for seven years, our opinion is that an official or non-official 
in England, conversant with the treatment accorded to prisoners here, would have 
been a better choice for the Presidentship of this Commission. As for the other 
two members thereof, we are not aware of any public service rendered by them. 
The Hindu member has been chosen evidently on account of his being connected 
with the non-Brahman movement, and we do not know anything of the Muham- 
madan member. We hope this matter will receive the attention of the Secretary 
of State for India. Coming to the work done by the Commission, they are here 
now and will go to America also to note how prisoners are treated there. We 
trust they will not suggest any reforms contrary to the system obtaining in the 
west, under the impression that the Indians can afford to be treated differently. 
All people in the world are of the same nature. But the Anglo-Indians in India 


are conducting the administration as they like. To quote an example, the 
political prisoners in India are given the same treatment as ordinary offenders, in 


the matter of food and other conveniences. Even eminent leaders of the people - 


are given the same sentences as pickpockets and other offenders. It is a matter 
for consideration, taking into account the severe punishments inflicted upon the 
Punjab leaders, whether the Andamane will soon become a colony of Indian 
prisoners. | ; 


(d) Education. 


16. Obeerving that the total expenditure for education budgeted for the 
_ ,  eurrent year by the Corporation .of London is 
ae od education in £8 500,000 of which a sum of £1,185,000 has been 
+ segianecestamaa earmarked for increasing the salaries of teachers in 
primary schools and that in London the annual average cost of education for 
each child comes to £11, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd August, remarks that, 
comparing this expenditure with that incurred here, the disparity is that between: 
& mountain and a clod of earth. 


17. Referring to a summary of the report of this Commission, published by 

. _  .. the Madras Times, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th 
he Caloutta Universities August, says:—The views expressed and the 
Commission. _ , , : ; : | 
recommendations made in this report are applicable, 

even to the Madras University. The statement in the report that the students 
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passing from the High schools into the college classes are not sufficiently qualified: | 


for the collegiate education is quite true in this Presidency also. The University 


authorities say that many of the students who have finished the High School 


course here are not fit to be admitted into colleges, and that is why they prepare 


a separate list to show which students are eligible for admission into the college... 


If, asa result of their High School education, the students do not acquire the 
capability to study in colleges, we do not see -for what other ptrpose they are’ 
fitted by this education. They are not trained ‘to do any other work, than that 
ofa clerk and the majority of them, therefore, suffer for want of employment. 


The highest ideal of both the students and teachers js a pass in tho examination. | 
4s the students think that their obtaining a certificate of having passed: at * 
examination will get them an appointment, they spend all their time in gotting _ 
Up by heart the “palpere that are required for securing such a pass. As the — 


Capueity of a teacher again ic gauged only from the gumber of students that get 


| & af, examination in his clasé, ‘he deems it his primary duty to prepare 
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interest in the education of the students. This is attributed by the Commisszoy 
tathe poverty of these teachers. Their salaries are very low and they are not 
able to maintain their families therewith. On account of the low salary again, 
first-rate men are not attracted to the profession ; nor do the teachers get a sutis. 
factory training. For the above reasons the teachers generally are not able to 
éreate in the students-a desire to acquire knowledge. So it is a necessary reform 
that the position of the teachers should be improved and such steps should be 
taken as would attract intelligent men to take to this profession. Orders should 
be passed fixing the minimum salary for each grade of teachership. At present 
the teachers are ever prepared to get out of a school if they get a better job. To 
avoid this tendency Provident funds should be instituted and the tie between the 
teacher and the school strengthened. Even the training that is now given to 
them should be modified. If all this iis done, their position will become an 
honourable one and they wi!l do their work with zest. It is not proper to blame 
the students, because they care only for passing their examinations. If the value 
set upon this examination is abolished and weight comes to be attached to 
education and knowledge, the students will give up their mania for examinations 
and realise the importance of acquiring knowledge. Though the Commission 
has referred to the meagre health of the students on account of want of 

hysical training, and suggested ways for removing this defect, it is not clear 
whether they make mention of the boarding houses available for the students. 
In some places hundreds of students mess in ‘clubs’ unable to secure accommo- 
dation in the existing hostels. The insanitary condition of these places needs no 
special remarks. The food that is served to them here is not properly cooked 
and the vessels in which water is stored are not cleaned for years. Cannot the 


- University authorities make arrangements to prevent the students from resorting 


to such places? If it is ruled that, until a sufficient number of hostels come into 
existence, the students should mess only in places approved by the authorities 
and that not more than one hundred students should be admitted in any such 
place, and if the sanitary rules laid by the authorities are insisted upon being 
observed before their approval can be obtained for a place, many of the hardships 
suffered by the students will be removed. 


18, A correspondent to the Andhrapairtka, of the 25th July, invites the 
attention of the authorities to the evil of placing 
primary schools under two masters, namely, the 
Taluk Board President and the Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools. It is a 
general complaint of the teachers that, the gumastas exercising all authority, the 
teachers are subjected to many acts of injustice in the matter of transfers and 
promotions. ‘The correspondent opines that unless the authorities consider these 
things and remove the. present dual authority, primary schools cannot thrive. 


19. The Deenabandhu, of the 15th July, writing under this heading, observes: 
The Inspector of Schocls, —Mr. W.B. Brierley is patient and kind. Unlike 
Second Cirole. ; former Inspectors, we may emphatically declare 


Serre that he has not given any sort of trouble to 
his subordinate staff or the schoolmasters. The a of his predecessor 


Mr. V. R. Venkatarama Ayyar was comparable to the rule of Duryodhana 
(a.wicked Bharata character). After Mr. Brierley’s advent the administration 
became one of Dikarmaraja (a saintly Bharata character). . . Now, in his place, 
Mr. N. R. Krishnamma is appointed. We believe that he will arrange to 


establish a training school at Kezwada or Masulipat agp ' 
education of the depressed classes. asullpatam and in every way help on the 


20. In an article under the heading ‘ University Reforms,’ the Margadarsi, 

“ Gisiecesite sdleien of the 25th July, approves of the recommendations 
ii ci of the Calcutta University Commission and says :— 

In the Madras Presidency also similar changes are absolutely necessary, and there 
should be no difficulty whatever to bring about such changes. It will be quite 
sufficient .if ‘more ‘non-official members are included imthe School Final Board and 


Primary schools. 


. they ‘are given the power of inspecting schools. ‘ ‘We also confidently: believe that 
) all wall agree thatthe pay of the high school ‘teachers should rm Y hanedd ‘and 


that theTitermediwte elasse: shonkd be-attached 40 bijgh wehéels, = .- 20065-2558" 
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The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th August, publishes in Telugu the article 
contributed by the Hon’ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
to Jndia on the situation in the Punjab. = 


‘The situation in the Panjab. 


91, The Qaumi Report, of the 29th July, in expressing pleasure and gratitude 
oe on behalf of the community,:at the transfer of 

A European lady in Hobart Mrs. Peters from the Hobart School -and- th 
School. | appointment.of Miss Barlow as the Superintend ee 
of the School by Lord Willingdon gives an account of her career and, after giving 
ap advice to the Muslim girls, hopes that the lady will fulfil the expectations of 

the community. : | 

22. The Qaumi Reporl, of the 30th July, refers to the belated decision of 
_.. | the Syndicate that the results of the School Final 
The School Final Examination }}xamination should be revised having resulted in 
Supplementary Lict. additional 560 passes, appreciates. its justice and 
rewarks:—lIThe Director of Public Instruction deserves special thanks in this 
connexion, and we feel sure that the public will feel very grateful to him. This 
leasure, cannot, however, be shared by those who feel the daily increasing 
difficulties of the problem of education. | 

As the educational progress becomes more and more involved, it is the dut 
of the Government in consultation with the public, to solve the problem of this 
annual recurrence of failure. It is a very important question upon the solution 
of which our educational success depends. Is it due to the unsatisfactory state 
of the schools, or the feeble mentality of the pupils or to the increased indifference 
of the examiners? No one seems to be able to point, out where the real evil 
originates. us , 
If after an expenditure of an extraordinary amount of energy and labour, 


and the enormous outlay of toil and money, only 25 per cent. pass, this is a state 


of affairs which no one can continue to tolerate. . 
We hope His Excellency Lord Willingdon, who is a great supporter of 
education, will endeavour to overcome the difficulties existing in our Presidency. 


2c. The Qaumi Report, of the 2nd August, referring to the result of the 
School Final Examination, remarks :—A matter for 


Muhammadan candidates st serious consideration is that out of 344 candidates 


the School Final Examination. 


ARBDURAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
4th Au g- 1919. 


Qavumi Reroar, 


Madras, 
29th July 1919. 


Qaumi Rerozr, 
Madras, 
30th July 1919. 


Qavum1 Rsrozr, 
Madras, 
2nd Aug. 1919. 


only 57 were declared fit for admission to a college. — rete 


It appears that about 15 per cent of Muhammadans have passed. This result — r 


may be considered to be a delicious example of the Muhammadans’ proverbial 
indifference and backwardness, but, from an educational standpoint, it is very 
deplorable. ag 

The result leads us to infer that the students are not perfect in their studies 
In the School Final Class, and that they are very backward. Obviously this 
failure is, to a certain extent, due to the severity of the examinations and to the 
defect in the schools. But no one can deny the fact that our Hindu brethren 
have also to face the same difficulties. The impression that Muhammadans are 
indifferent and backward, seems to be pretty general. 

Muslims themselves appear to be obsessed. with the idea that because they 
me behind in the beginning they will so continue to be to the end of the 
chapter. 3 z a | 


(4) General, 


24. Referring to the words of Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, 
a ae he occasion of bad opening oe of faite 
, at Belgaum started for promoting go00 ee 

meregeny pe eaten. Saar the Europeans a the Indians that the 
greater the number of such clubs the greater would be the facility for 
officials and non-officials to mix together and understand the views of each 
other and that it is the absence of such social intercourse that’ leads ‘to 
differences of opinion and misunderstandings, the Hindu. Nesan, of the 30th 
July, observes :—This is quite. true and the Indiazs are not’ backward ‘in 
4 har ys , nor do. they refuse admission to, Europeans in such clubs. Still 
“Hpoet Gk the. Europeans, dé ‘not care to join suck Indian clubs. Farther 


» = 
= 8 ome $* a. peeled coos wore vy Fl swe * yea i. We dae vb “s &. a w.% o7" 
. whee 


Hirpu Nesan, 


Madras, 
80th July 1919. 


Dusapaaxtan, 
Madras, 
30th Jaly 1910. 


f 


DusaBmakras, 
Madras, 
$list Jaly 1919. 


Sev anmeamrraaz, 
Madras, 
80th July 1919. 


Swapusamitean 
and 
Dgsa rHartTayN, 
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even Indians occupying’ a high position are not admitted into certain 
European clubs and we know very well that many are sore about it. An Indian 
Civil Service officer about 1,000 miles away from here was refused admission into 
a European club. Though an Indian, he seems to have adopted European dregg 
and manners and yet it did not avail him, for the colour difference intervened, 
if this thing is given up and it is realised that a club is a common institution 
promoting union and equality, there will be every scope ior the fulfilment of the 
han expressed by Sir George Lloyd. , 
25. The Desabhaktan, of the 30th July, reproduces in ‘l’amil an article 
ili entitled ‘‘ The problem of rice supply—the main 
oe obstacle”? contributed by Mr. Subbaraya Kamath 
to the New India of the same date, and inviting the attention of Lord Willingdon 
to the same, observes :—In the time of Lord Pentland, we used to appeal to him 
about the hardships suffered by the people and they bore no fruit. We are 
appealing to Lord Willingdon now and we will not be anxious if this appeal also 
fails ; for our object is to serve the country without heeding the results. Mr. Kamath 
has pointed out with proper authority that all the difficulties experienced by the 
residents of Madras on account of the heavy prices of food-stuffs and the insuff- 
cient supply of rice, are due to the failure of the railway authorities to supply 
waggons and gives a warning that, unless the Government of Madras pay attention 
to this matter and adopt remedial measures, the condition of the people during 
the ensuing three months will become miserable. We trust that Lord Willingdon 
will note this and do the needful. 

Referring to the shops having been closed on the 29th July 1919, scared by 
the cry of looting raised in some parts of the city, the Desabhatian, of the 31st 
July, points to the rumour that was prevelent that there would be looting on the 
next Sunday, and observes :—We infer that the cause of such rumours is the 
general discontent among the people on account of the high prices of food-stuffs. 
When will the Government pay attention to this matter? The prices of food- 
stuffs are increasing daily. When will Lord Willingdon’s mercy be extended.to 
the poor ? 


26. The Swadesamiiran, of the 30th July, publishes in Tamil extracts from 
ae Punjab an article contributed by Mr. Eardly Norton to the 
The situation in the Punjab. = 7 oot” On on the situation in the Punjab. 

The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 3lst July, reproduce in Tamil 
the proceedings of a public meeting held in Madras in the Mahajana Sabha Hall 
on the 30th idem to consider the situation in the Punjab, at which the need for 
an urgent inquiry into it was urged and an appeal made to the public for funds 
to relieve the misery of the sufferers there, and the former paper refers to these 
proceedings in a leader and, remarking that the mere passing of resolutions of 
sympathy will not in any way benefit those undergoing penal servitude, though 
it will be some consolation to them if provision can be made to help their wives 
and children with food and clothing, observes :—It is impossible for any Indian 
to believe that those punished in the Punjab have committed such an offence as 
to deserve the deprivation of their liberty and property and separation from their 
wives and children. There was a grand demonstration throughout India on the 
Satyagraha day and the same took place in the Punjab too. The crowd in the 
Punjab does not seem to have been larger than that in the other provinces. Did 
not over.three lakhs of people assemble in the beach at Madras on that day. and 
disperse quietly after condemning the Rowlatt Law? Similarly large crowds 
assembled and dispersed in every town and village. Why .was there a dis- 
turbance only. in the 1Punjab|? There ‘should have been some reasvuns for it. 
It is to be noted that the main cause of it was reported to be the action of the 
authorities in unnecessarily obstructing the crowd and the popular discontent with 
Sir Michael Q’Dwyer’s methods of administration. As Martial Law was introduced 
immediately after the disturbance and as, in accordance with it, the authorities 
prevented all news about the Punjab from being published, the real causes of the 
disturbance have not béen determined till now. ough‘many days have elapsed 
nce Mr. Montagu announced in Parliament'the appointment of a Commission to 
ihguiteabobit these’ thattors, it “hd not yor been piven effect bo. Tf this country 
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is to be ruled with due respect for the feelings of the people, the Commission — 


should be appointed at once and persons quite unconnected with the Indian 
administration should be the members'thereof. The people, with the help of the 
available information, hold that the policy adopted by the Government in‘ the 
Punjab was both wrong and unjust. As the present Commission will have thete- 
fore to decide whether the action of the Government and their officials was right 
or not, the members of it should be ander no obligations to the authorities. When 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, who, as one of the Members Government was in full pos- 
session of all the information available to the Government has himself resigned his 
high office, having feit that he could not be a party to the policy of the Government, 
the people are justified in holding that the action of the Government was wrong. 
The Government will therefore occupy the position of an accused before this 
Commission and will have to state the facts in their favour and hence the necessity 
for this Commission to consist of members having an open mind, which we hope 
the Secretary of State has realised. It is needless for us to say that the punish- 
ments inflicted by the Martial Law Commissions are very severe and both the 
Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor have realised this and reduced the punish- 
- ments in some cases. But seeing that the benefit of the reduction of sentences 
on the day of the peace celebrations was not extended to those. punished by 
the Martial Law Commissions, it has to be taken that the authorities have not 
attached due weight to public opinion. - Whatever may be the cause of:the dis- 
turbance, we do not take exception to the strong measures taken to put it down. 
But, we should condemn the excessively severe punishments inflicted after the 
disturbance was put down. The judgments of the Martial Law Commissions do 
not show that the Punjab leaders committed any special offences not committed 
by the people of other provinces. Their efforts to run the Satyagraha demonstra- 
tion appear to have been their only offence. We do not,believe this statement 
in-the judgments that there was a conspiracy among the Satyagrahis to threaten 
the Government and that the Punjab leaders joined it. No .one intended to 
threaten the Government. The only object of the Satyagrahis. was to get the 
Rowlatt Law cancelled and we believe this was the object of the Punjab leaders 
too. So there is no reason why the Punjabis should suffer more than the-people 
of other provinces. 7 


27. Remarking that the appointment of Mr. Habibulla in place of 
Mr. P. Rajagopala Achariyar in the local Executive 
Councii was announced by the Madras Mail some 
ee .. days back, while the official, communiqué was 
received by all newspapers only now, the Swadesamitran, of the 31st July, says :— 
How did this paper alone get the information two or. three days earlier? Who 
was its informant? We trust that Lord Willingdon will note that; this only 
confirms the suspicion of the public that the Madras Mail.is either an official 
organ or has the. patronage of the highly-placed. officials and will consider about 
the, consequences of such an impression. Further, what .explanation. has: this 
paper to offer in respect of itself having once cast an aspersion upon the Indians 
by saying that State secrets are being revealed by high Indian officials? «.- * 


28. Remarking that -there is a great difference: between - the: punishments 
aaa ras meted out to offenders, in England and those 
ane in Hngland and inflicted in’ India, the Desabhaktan, of the 31st 

ete eo July, quotes the case of seven Canadians who were 
accused of having murdered one Sergeant Green of Epsom, two of whom were 
acquitted by the Court that tried them and each of the other five was sentenced 
to simple imprisonment for a year and observes:—For the offence of killing a 
man, simple imprisonment for ong year! The punishment for Lala Harikishan 
Lal, Duni Chand and other leaders of the Punjab is transportation for life, and 
this for the offence of having ‘‘ waged war against His Majesty.” Ah! What an 
offence! What a punishment! Are the Indians sinners even in this matter? * — 

29. In a leader under this heading the Desabhaktan, of the 30th July, writes: 
ea ya at, ss —"The very thought of British rule brings immedi- 
British wale amd Hberty., .._.ately-to-one’s, mind the .idea of liberty, and--the, 
reason why the subjects of British rule are heartily appreciating it,:is that they 


Partiality to an Anglo-Indian 
“Rewspaper. | | 


* 


Desanuarran, 
Madras, 
3iet July 1919. 


DusaBHéKrTaD, 
adras 
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are enjoying the sweets of liberty under that rule. The British rule is praiseq 
by the world as a just one, because wherever the British settle they carry with 
them the three traits of liberty, the liberty of speech, the liberty of writing and 
trial by jury, aud conduct the admivistration with these. Almost all the 
countries under the British rule are enjoying the above three privileges. India 
too is a country subject to the British rule, and let us see if she enjoys these 
rivileges. When India first came under British sway, she had all the privileges 
of the British subjects and the Queen’s Proclamation is itself a sufficient proof of 
this. As the conviction is strong in the mind of every Indian that the Indians 
are entitled to all the privileges of the British subjects, the former are greatly 
attached to the British rule. But the liberty of speech and writing is diminishing 
gradually in India. Itis not British rule that 1s. the cause of this diminution, 
but a system of administration which 1s thoroughly opposed to the British rule, 
This new system is gradually devouring the privileges of India. Taking first 
the liberty of speech, some may say that this has not been affected very much, 
but those who dive deep into truth will not say sv. We see clearly that those 
working in the field of politics are afraid to avow openly what they feel and the 
reason for this is the apprehension that even their loyal utterances may be inter- 
preted as sedition. It is the present system of administration again that 
engenders this fear in them. The lectures of some appear to be sedition to the 
Magistrates, while the same do not appear to be sedition to High Court Judges. 
A coantry wherein the speeches of patriots are misinterpreted 1s certainly one 
that has lost its liberty. In some places, the Magistrates prohibit speeches by 
patriots. Certain patriots have been gagged by the Defence of India Act. Can 
a country wherein there is a law restricting the liberty of speech, which is a gift 
of God, be said to be one enjoying liberty ? As it is, only a very few persons 
who are intense patriots deliver conscientious addresses on politics regardless of 
consequences. What to say of the liberty of India, if there are luws therein that 
can prevent even persons of Mr. uandhi’s stamp from going to the provinces he . 
liked and making any speeches there? Coming next to the liberty of writing, 
the Press Act gives the reply to a question as to whether this liberty exists in 
India. Is there any law more uncivilised than this Act? Is there any Indian 
who is ignorant of the fact that it is murdering the people’s liberty of writing ? 
It is our experience that it is not possible to conduct any newspaper without 
contravening the Press Act. If the bureaucracy fixes its eye on a particular paper 
the latter is sure to fall a victim to the Press Act some day or’ other, however 
mild its tone may be. The Magistrates are applying this Act as they like. 
Editors of papers being afraid of this Act spend their time writing on the prices 
of vegetables, trade matters, etc., and contributing such dull leaders as will not 
rouse any enthusiasm in the people. Alas! what else can they do? Where will 
they find thousands and tens of thousands of rupees to pay now and then? This 
Act serves also asa good source of income to the Government. It ties up the 
hands of the editors and almost all the nationalistic papers in the city. have been 
so tied up. How to calla country, wherein there is a law to annihilate the 
freedom of the press,a freeone? As regards the third feature of liberty, namely, 
trial by jury, at present most of the trials are conducted with the aid of the jury. 
The Defence of India Act can be wielded according to the whim of the bureau- 
crats and it will not stand a trial. When the holy Rowlatt Act is brought into 
force, trial by jury wiil become a rare thing to see. This is thoroughly contrary 
to British justice. When Mr. Tilak was committed to prison for the third time, 
he was tried only by a jury consisting of two Indians and three Europeans. 
The Indians opined that Mr. Tilak was not guilty, while the Europeans did not 
think so. The opinion of the majority decided the case. Cana country wherin 
4 law has been passed which dispenses even with this jury, be described as one 
having liberty? We do not know to whom or to what we can compare the 
people of a country, which has not the liberty of speech and writing and trial by 
jury. It will be simply barbarism to create laws that destroy the liberty of 
speech and writing and to permit-the trial of speakers and writers without the aid 
of & jury. I'he above will prove the existence in India of a system of adminis 
tration contrary to the British rule and numerous other instances can also be 
quoted to prove this. Let all the Indian subjects, realising that India is not 
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being governed according to the British system of administration, make mighty 
efforts to have the present system changed. As the liberty of speech has not yet 
been seriously hampered, many may plead for liberty by means of a lawful 
ayitation carried on by lectures. | 


30. Remarking that, while the existence of beggars in the world is quite 
i " -. Todi natural, their number cannot be as large now in an 

Condition of beggars in ‘nds. = other country as it is in the land of Bharata, the 
Desabhaktan, of the Sst July, observes:—When mother Bharata herself is a’ 
beggar, can her offspring be anything but beggars? So long as the people of 
this land continue to depend on the support and resources of foreigners, they 
should remain beggarly. Even in ancient days there were beggars in India. 
But in those days, all including the King, were considerate to the beggars, as 
they had a strong conviction that the sufferings of the beggars will affect the 
happiness of the king and his subjects. During those days every man and 
woman was strictly following the principle of daily having their meal only after 
feeding the beggars. ‘The kings were also helping beggars by establishing free 
boarding houses in many places. What is the condition of the beggars now ? 
T'key are starving for days together. Many take to begging on account of the 
famine and the number of beggurs is therefore daily increasing. Indian beggars 
do not seek aid from the Europeans, though they are rich, and the latter again 
do not pay any attention to Indian beggars. So we need not write about them. 
We are bound, however, to speak about those of our brethren, who, though born 
in India, have taken to European manners, who deem the ancient civilization of 
India to be barbarism, and who consider the present false civilization to be the 
real one. ‘They post sentinels at their doors to kéep off beggars from their 
houses. The rich, who have no English education, were helping the beggars as 


of old; but as latterly they have also taken after the English educated Indians. 


§0 the condition of beggars in towns is suas | pitiable. ‘l'hey are seen roaming 
about only in the streets where labourers and people of poor means reside, avoid- 
ing the houses of the rich. Whose duty is it to take care of these beggars that 
cannot get the help of either the rich or the poor? Does it not devolve on the 
State? The poor also have a claim upon the Government. We wish to know 
what our Government have done till now for the beggars. Even if a svmpathetic 
Honourable Member should advocate the cause.of the beggars, it is of little avail. 
Will Lord Chelmsford like to see the crowds of beggars during his tour, or only 


title-holders and others as usual? If the Viceroy only comes to know the 


condition of the beggars in India, his heart is sure to be moved. There is none 
to apprise him of their condition, and so it is he is directing his attention to the 
Rowlatt Law and Martial Law in the Punjab. As far as the Madras Presidency 
is concerned, we believe that Lord Willingdon would like to know about the 
condition of the beggars. He seeks the co-operation of patriots and tries to avert 
famine. All this the patriots approve and it is certain that they will be ever 
bound to him if he discharges his duties properly. We eagerly await what Lord 
Willingdon is going to do for the beggars. It is not just for the Government to 
plead want of funds and such lame excuses. Cannot the amounts unjustly spent 
on the Criminal Investigation Department be utilised for the beggars ? 


31. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, 
~The position of the Indians Of the Ist August, reproduce in ‘Tamil an article 
within the Empire. contributed by Mr. C. F. Andrews to the Bombay 

| — Chronicle on this subject. 


The Andhrapairika, of the 2nd August, 

The position of the Indians Publishes in Telugu tbe article contributed by 

in the Empire. Mr. Andrews to the Bombay Chronicle on the posi- 
tion of the Indians in the Empire. 


82. Remarking that Sir Reginald Craddock, the ruler of Burma, may be 


deemed to be the brother of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 


Sir Reginald Craddock. in the adoption of repressive measures and in 


giving room for the creation of disturbances, the Desahkbakian, of the Ist. August, — 


quotes the explanation offered by the Chief 7 Secretary to the Government. of 
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Burma to the organisers of a public meeting, which was recently prohibited, that 
there was no objection whatever to hold a public meeting for considering reforms 
for Burma, but it was the desire of the |ieutenant-Governor that extraneons 
subjects such as the Safyagraha movement, the Rowlatt Legislation and the 
Punjab riots should not be discussed at it, and observes :—There is no doubt that 
this order of Sir Reginald’s Government will make every civilized being tremble, 
Sir Craddock, who says there is no connexion between refornis for Burma and 
the Punjab riots, condemned the Indian extremists on a former occasion in the 
Burma Legislative Council and extolled his rare acts as Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces in 1907-08. How is he justified in speaking about affairs 
pot concerning Burma? [f he were to say that there is no connexion between 
Burma and India, then what Government is he subordinate to? We believe it 
is the Government of India. Representatives of Burma are holding seats in the 
Indian Legislative Council. While so, the attempt of Sir Reginald Craddock to 
dissociate Burma from India shows nothing but lis mean nature. We fail to see 
the object of the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma in issuing such an order. 
Perhaps it is to see that peace prevails in his province. It is with a similar 
object that Sir O’Dwyer prevented Mr. Gandhi from entering the Punjab, but 
contrary to his expectations, disturbances broke out in the Punjab all the more. 
Cannot Sir Reginald Craddock take this at least asa warning? ‘The nature of 
the world is that, if one is refused legitimate liberty, he tries to seek liberty in 
illegitimate ways. Are prohibiting public meetings and gagging eminent men 
proper ways to secure peace? In what schoul did Sir Reginald Craddock learn to 
introduce such repressive measures in Burma? It is on account of the past and 
present rule of personages like Sir Reginald Craddock and Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
in India that we are having rains only thrice in the vear. When is the time for 
us to have rain thrice a month? 


33. Referring to the statement in the Madras Mui! that the Governmen: 
propose to nominate two members for the Local 
Legislative Council to represent the Panchama and 
the Tiya community respectively, the Hindu Nesan, of the Ist August, observes :— 
As many consider that this paper is always in the know about the secrets in 
Government offices, this information may prove to be correct and it should be 
welcomed indeed. But some gentlemen who had gained experience and special 
knowledge in certain matters by their having been in the Council for a long time, 
did not stand in the recent election or were defeated. It will be a source of great 
benefit to.the Government as well as the people, if such persons continue as 
members. ‘Their absence will be a great drawback. It will be desirable on the 
part of the Government to nominate at least some of them. Otherwise, our 
Governor, the President of the Council, being new as also the elected members 
and no old member with special experience being in the Council, the administra- 
tion itself becomes new, wanting in experience of this Province. But as the 


present council will have to be dissolved soon, we can wait without minding its 
present constitution. 


The Local Legislative Council. 


' 


In commenting upon the constitution of the new Legislative: Council, the 
Swadesamitran, of theslst August, observes :—We have no objection to raise to the 
ten nominations made already. But we do not see the necessity for further 
nominations. We think nominations are made only to secure representation to 
certain communities. If so, one or two communities that deserve representation 
foremost, have to be considered. It is fairthat the Nadars who form an important 
community in this province and who are labouring under several grievances, 
should have a representative member and they too have been year after year 
asking for such a representation: There are many in that community qualified to 
become a member ; and we hope the Governor will show his sympathy for them 
and their grievances by nominating one of their community to the council. 
one is to be appointed to represent the Panchamas, we wish to state that Swami 
Sahajananda is eminently fitted for it. The bulk of the Panchamas are in the 
mufassal and it is they that suffer much hardship. Swami Sahajananda knows 
their condition well. Though he does not know English, he is well versed in 
oriental works, especially in natural philosophy and will be a valuable addition to 
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the Council. His nomination will again indicate the acceptance by Lord 
Willingdon of the principle that the proper course is only to conduct the proceed- 
ings of the Council in the vernaculars. Persons having English education and 
big men should obtain the confidence of the voters and secure seats on|the Council 
through their help. The Governor should nominate only the representatives of 
those who have not the capacity to explain their hardships and suffer thereby. 
We trust that these considerations will weigh with the Governor when he makes 
the two additional nominations. After writing all this, we learn of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. M. C. Raja and Mr. C. Krishnan of Calicut to represent the 
Panchamas and the T'lyas, respectively. ‘The former has been working in the 
non-Brahmhan cause and might have known only the condition of the Panchamas 
in Madras. If the Government have any sympathy for Panchamas in the 
mufassal, it is but just that Swami Sahajananda should be nominated. 


The Desabhaktan, of the lst August, also refers to this subject and expressing 
its satisfaction at. Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar having been re-elected to the 
council, while regretting the failure at the poll of Mr. Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar 
and Mr. Kesava Pillai, says :—We cannot feel gratified at the formation of this 
council seeing that it will exist only for a year., The term of the former council 
could have been extended as was done in other provinces. Lord Willingdon did 
not, however, want to undo what Lurd Pentland-desired to accomplish. But we 
are grateful to the former for having constituted the council well. The Govern- 
ment have attempted to satisfy all communities as much as they could. There is 
no doubt that some nominations wil! be welcomed by the public. To represent 
the Indian Christians, Mr. Chakkarai Chettiyar would have been a better selection 
than Mr. Devadoss. The nomination of Mr. M. C. Raja gives us great pleasure, 
as he seeks the advancement of the Panchamas and has had a long experience in 
the educational line. If he, without siding any party, serves the country with 
the sole object of securing the progress of his community, there is no doubt that 
he will confer a great boon on it. As far as the Tamil country is concerned, it 
is regrettable that the new Council has not on it many who are actively interested 
in the Home Rule agitation. 


Referring to the fact that, out of the 16 elective seats on this council avail- 


Lororawany, 


able for the Hindus, 11 have been this time secured by non-Brabmans, while 4m Ang. 191%: 


only 5 seats have gone to the Brahmans, the Lokopakari, of the 4th August, 
observes :— The anti-Brahman party say that the Brahman influence did not tell, 
because the non-Brahmans have been vigilant. Though this is true in a way, no 
one should forget that India itself has woke up as is the rest of the world. If the 
non-Brahmans also take active and resolute steps like the Brahmans, to improve 
in education and other matters, it is the influence of the non-Brahmans that will 
prevail in the future. The results of this election are sufficient to refute the 
oolish and unpatriotic view expressed by some that, if Home Rule is granted to 
India, it will become a Brahman rule and that therefore India is not fit for Home 
Rule now. It is noteworthy that most of the nominated members of the new 
council are non-officials and it is a special feature that the Tiyas and the 
Panchamas have now secured representation for the first time. However, there 
are no indications that Mr. Raja, the: nominated representative of the Panchamas, 
has the required qualifications to fill a place on the council. Even before eleva- 
tion to the council, he has shown that he is not liberal-minded. It is not known 
how one, who makes much of class-hatred and party strife, is going to do service 
to the country. ) 


34. The Swadesamitran, of the 1st August, publishes in Tamil extracts from 

<a an article under this heading in the Indian Daily 

What is this reform worth? = Wo~ an Anglo-Indian paper published in Calcutta, 
-on the reforms proposed to be introduced in India. 


35. Referring to the news received that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab has reduced the sentences of the Martial 
The Punjab leaders. Law Commissions in respect of Lala Harkishen 


Lal and some others and also reversed the order of forfeiture of property in their 
eases, the Desabhaktan, ‘of the 2nd August, observes :—There is no doubt that this 
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news will greatly console the crores of the children of Bharata who are pliting at. 
the thought of the situation in the Punjab. The fact that transportation for life 
which is equivalent to imprisonment ior twenty years has been reduced to terms 
of one, two and three years brings out more clearly than before how unjust the 
punishments inflicted by the Martial Law Commissions are. This only reveals 
the nature of the ‘serious’ offence which our Punjab leaders are alleged to have 
committed and the excessive ire of the authorities. Though we are ina way 
satisfied with this substantial reduction of the punishments of our fellow patriots, 
they have not yet obtained justice. Lala Harkishen Lal and others are the 
least fitted to be in jail and unless the authorities release them, they cannot be 
said to have done them full justice. The Lieutenant-Governor has paid no 
attention at all to Doctor Satya Pal and Doctor Kichelieu who are offenders only 
to the extent to which Lala Harkishen Lal and others are. We wish the autho- 
rities consider the case of these patriots also. It is only when the authorities set 
at liberty all those patriots that have been punished in the Punjab that faith in 
British justice will be revived. The ‘just’ administration of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the Martial Law introduced by him and the punishments imposed b 
the Martial Law Commissions in the Punjab have shattered the confidence of the 
Indians in the justice of the British. It is therefore the duty of the authorities to. 
re-establish that confidence. We think the authorities deem it to be statesmanship 
to inflict such horrible punishments on people as to make them tremble, subse- 
quently reduce the sentences and eventually release the alleged offenders. But 
we wish to point out that at this juncture it will be a serious mistake. 


Writing on the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd August, says :— 
What is the lesson learnt from the gradual reduction of sentences in the case of 
those convicted in the Punjab? Is there any doubt that the decisions of the 
Martial Law Commissions are untenable? Some days ago, the London corres- 
pondent of the Hindu, intimated that our friends in England were making mighty 
efforts to get these sentences reduced. ‘Though this seems to be the result of such 


efforts, we can strongly assert that the public in India will not be satisfied unless 
the judgments of the Martial Law Commissions are completely reversed. 


36. In reviewing the administration report of the Madras Port Trust Board 


Teds be Os Heien ont for last year, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd Augutt, 

. appreciates 1t in general and observes:—Only 4 
out of 15 members on the Board are Indians; out of the remaining 11, six are 
European officials and the other five are representatives of European Trades Associa- 
tions. Considering the share the Indians have in trade, the Government should 
weigh well whether it is enough if only four Indians are on the Board. A consider- 
ation of certain items connected with the import and export trade in this port will 
show clearly the industrial condition of this country. Twenty-two thousand tons 
of hides were exported last year against 16,000 tons which was the figure for the 
previous year. Most of this was untanned material exported for war purposes. 
If India were in a position to have these hides tanned and converted into articles- 
before they are exported, then she would have established a profitable industry. 
The Hon’ble Mr. P. Rajagopala Achariyar stated at the Nadars’ Conference in 
Yirdupatti that steps would soon be taken in Madras to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of -the Industries Commission. We trust that the Governmeut will 
devise ways for starting tanneries and working them efficiently. It is a good 
thing that, simultaneous with the decrease in the number of horses 
4,500 in 1917-18 to only 12 last year, there has also been a decrease in the import 
of horsefodder, for it has saved a large amount from leaving the country. Only 
173 tons of cement were imported last year, 


{ against 1,200 tons imported in the 
previous year. It has been established by experience that it is possible to manu- 
facture cement in India and it is stated in the report that 100 tons of Indian-made 


cement were used last year for the works in the harbour itself. If the Government 
would investigate 


and inform us whether it is not possible to manufacture this 
article on a large s 


cale here alone so as to satisfy our needs, the ill man 
prepared to invest capital on this business. ; oe eo oe y 


| 4 ; One thousand five hundred tons of 
tobacco and cigars were imported last year and 40,000 tons of sugar. That’ we 
are not able te get these, manufactured in our own country and have to import 


imported from 
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them from foreign countries only shows our ind ustrial condition. It is pitiable. 
‘ndeed that such a vust agricultural country as Irdia should get sugar from Java 
and other places. cs 
37. Referring to the communiqué issued by the Local Government requiring ae San 
ci . that copies of all addresses to be presented to His 4th Aug. 1919. 
The forthcoming Wies o a Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of his 
—— ensuing visit to Madras about the 25th November 
Madras. 1919, should be sent to the Private Secretary to 
His Excellency the Governor of Madras not later than the 25th August 1919, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the ath idem, says:—'! here is an interval of full three months 
between the 25th August and the 25th Novernber and it has to be considered. 
whether it is possible to get ready an address to be presented three months hence. 
The trend of public affairs is changing from day to day. Ifthe welcome address 
‘s to be an ordinary one, without referring to political matters, it may be prepared 
and sentat any time. If an address of welcome to the Viceroy making a reference 
to different matters connected with the administration is completed three months 
in advance of His Excellency’s visit, will it not become impossible to include in 
jt some important matter, which may crop up during the interval ? 

The Desabhaktan, of the 5th August, also refers to this subject and says :-— ~*~ — 
There are nearly four months still for. His Excellency to be here and many _ 65th Ang. 1919. 
changes may occur during this period. Further it is needless to say what the 
tone of an address will be, when it has to receive the previous approval of thé 
officer to whom it is to be presented. ‘This means that those that want to present 
addresses should mention therein only such matters as will be pleasing to His 
Excellency the Viceroy. Perhaps Lord Chelmsford will not accept the address, 
if it contains either the grievances of the people or the faults of the officials or 
anything that is unpalatable to them. 


88. Remarking that in the Punjab some persons patronized by Sir Michael ™yj2yaxtem 
' . .O’Dwyer seem to be as queer in their nature as his 4th Aug. 1919. 
Mr. Abdul Aziz and Mr. Gandhi. *, qn inistration was a novel one, the Desabhaktan, of _ 
the 4th August, observes :—This is a special feature of this twentieth century. 
It will be within the memory of all, that in the beginning Mr. Mian Muhammad 
Shafi wrote a letter attacking Mr. Gandhi. Now Mr. Abdul Aziz, a barrister of 
Peshawar, has written a communication to the Pzoneer stating that Mr. Gandhi is 
one of those responsible for the Afghan troubles. Can he prove his statement? 
What favour does he seek at the hands of the Government by making such a 
statement ? At present there is a strong conviction in the minds of every one | 
that those that support all the actions of the Government are sure to get titles 
and high posts. With this object, many are working even against their conscience. 
Perhaps Mr. Abdul Aziz is one of such a coterie. 


39. The Desabhaktan, of the 4th August, writes:—Some ’say that caste Dxsamnexras, 
| dissensions and religious disputes are rife only in 4 Aug. 1518. . 
our country. It is on that account that the Anglo- 

Indians and the officials often declare that India is not fit for Home Rule. But 

we wish to ask our friends whether there have been at any time in this land of 

Bharata, with thirty crores of people, three hundred religious secis, three thousand 

castes and innumerable languages and sub-sections, such serious disputes as are 

now occurring in the United States of America, a democratic country. For some 

days past, there has been going on in America and especially in Chicago, a serious 

strife between the Negroes and the Whites, as a result of which many have been 

killed on both sides.. What will our Anglo-Indian friends and others, who 

exaggerate the petty disturbances in our country and declare us to be unfit for 

Home Rule, say about ithe present occurrence in America which is under the 
presidentship of Doctor Wilson ? ! 


40. Referring to a communication said to have been sent to the Bombay Depevnanmam, 
Chronicle at the beginning of last month by a 4m Aug. 1919. 
: Congress representative in England, to the effect 
oii. * that the Government of Mr. Lloyd George may be 


Caste dispute. 


The present, Government and 
the Indian Reforms. © 


going out in ‘a few weeks, which will postpone the consideration of the Indian 
reforms for another year, and that Mr. Montagu ig workmg~to prevent such a 


Vena, 
an 
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contingency, the Desabhaktan, of ths 4th August, remarks :—Many apprehend that 
reforms will not be introduced if the present Government goes out. Mr. Lloyg 
George’s Cabinet was formed in haste. But it is our opinion that any ney 
Government and Parliament that may be formed hereafter will have mop 
progressive views. So there may be progress even 1n regard to our reforms. But 
the delay will be regretted by many. 


41. Characterising the remarks said to have been made at a meeting held 
some days back under the auspices of the London 
of Indian Chamber of Commerce for considering about the 
improvement of the Indian industries as ‘ Crocodiles 
tears’ the * Vartakamitran, of the 12th June, discusses the observations made at 
this meeting by several Europeans in the following strain :—-One of the observa. 
tions made was that the European merchants were blamed for the ruin of the 
Indian industries. Now is this charge tenable? Was it not a European 
shipping company that was the cause of the destruction of the Swadesh 
Steam Navigation Company started in Tuticorin? Sir OC. Sankaran Nayar has 
stated that Mr. Ashe was murdered only because European officials also 
interfered in this matter. Is it not true that the European capitalists were 
the cause of the failure of the Amritsar Bank of Lala Harkishan Lal in the 
Punjab and that the European bankers in the place had a tea party to gloat over 
this failure? Who is it that has prevented vehicles belonging to an Indian 
company from running on the Iiruttaraippundi-Védaranniyam eR | line, and 
who is the cause for this Indian company not working well?. Taking any 
trade the Europeans enjoy better facilities than the Indians. Was it the 
Europeans that carried on the rice trade in Southern India till now? Wh 
should Messrs. Best & Co. be then given preferential licence to import rice? Is 
it because they are experts in choosing rice for the Indians, or because there are 
no Indian capitalists who are as philanthropic as this company? This preference 
to European merchants is seen anywhere in Bombay. Will not this difference 
lead to the Indian merchauts closing their shop? Is it proper on the part of our 
Indian merchants to sleep even after seeing that efforts are being made to transfer 
almost every trade from Indian to European hands? The major portion of the 
rice trade in Burma is in the hands of the Europeans: But exporters in Rangoon 
and importersin India are Indians. If this exporting and importing business also 
is transferred to European companies, not even a pie from the rice trade will go 
to an Indian. Itis because we gave up the lamp oil used by us for a very long 
time and took to the use of kerosene oil on account of its cheapness, that we have 
to suffer now unable to have even a quarter of a bottle of the latter. Our convic- 
tion is that our rice trade, too, will come to this pass. There is also a rumour that 
it is under consideration to make the appointment of the Director of Civil Supplies 
a permanent one. If this turns out to be true, we cannot have a worse evil. But 
we think our administrators are ‘sure to carry out this proposal. Another 
observation made at the meeting was that there should not be a sudden industrial 
progress in India, and that it can be expected only after sufficient industrial 
education has been given to the people. Have they invented such reasons 
especially for India? Industrial education is, of course, necessary for the Indians. 
But who is to give it and how? The industrialists can improve only by several 
industries being started in the country. Will any good result from one or two 
people going to England and having industrial training? What is the use of 
arguing with those who do not want that any credit should attach to the Indians? 
Then again they say that the development of the railway is necessary for the 
improvement of the Indian industries. We have to think that this suggestion is 
made only to secure the speedy ruin of even such industries as are struggling for 
existence here and there. It was pointed out at the meeting that English capital 
should not be invested in India. We do not require it. Sufficient capital will be 
available here even without their help, provided the people understand that they 
will not be harassed. Where have gone the rich men that have borrowed money 
from Nattukottai Chettis for interest and paid to the war fund and the war loan? 
We thought there was much opposition only in regard to Home Rule. Itseems to 


be greater in the case of industrial progress ! 
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42. Quoting the observations of Sir Frederick Nicholson and ‘Mr. Madan. VanTanavirasy 


Mohan Malaviya that the Indian’ industries should 
; be carried on in India by the Indians for . their 
benefit and remarking that the above observation and the strong views expressed 
by the many leading Indian merchants and bankers before the Industries 
Commission, make it clear that the rulers are not giving sufficient support to the 
Indian industries, the Vartakamitran,.of the 12th June, says:—The attitude of the 
rulers in this matter is not without sufficient cause. The Europeans have come 
here not to help the Indians, but with the sole object of ‘amassing money by 
means of trade and industry and enriching their country. It will be evident from 
the Government reports themselves that an excise duty has been levied upon 
cloths manufactured and yarns prepared in India only to prevent the weaving 
industry in Lancashire and other places from being ruined by the competition of 
Indian stuffs. Further, the Government in England is carried on according to the 
wishes of the people all of whom are merchants. These have always the fear that 
an improvement of the.Indian industries will deprive them of their profit. Even 
if the bureaucrats here evinces some sympathy and think of helping Indian 


Swadeshism. , 


Tan 
12th Tuts 3519, . 


industries, a loud cry is raised in England which makes it impossible for anything | 


being done. If occasionally we too raise a loud cry, they appoint a Commission 
for the nonce and allay the enthusiasm of the people. But the result of the 
Commission will be such that, while it will not be quite favourable to the 
‘Indian industries, it will increase the facilities already enjoyed by the European 
merchants. It is this that has prevented Indian industries from thriving and that 
has led to England which cannot at all grow cotton and other European countries 
and Japan whose civilization is of recent growth, to carry on an incessant war 
against Indian industries. The only way of reducing this mercantile competition 
and protecting our indigenous trade is the adoption of swadeshism. ‘The paper 
then appeals to the people to improve the indigenous industries without relying 
on others. | 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th August, publishes in Tamil the speeches 
delivered by Messrs. Baptista and Hassan Imam and 
others and also the reply of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 
at the farewell entertainment given to him on the 
lst idem at Bombay by a number of institutions such as the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee and the All-India Home Rule League. 


44. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th August, reproduces in Tamil an abstract 
Saithid tt tei es Dente of an article contributed by Mr. Gandhi to the Young 
EONS ENE” * India about Mr. Jagannath’s case in the Punjab. 


45. Detailing some of the statements in a long letter of General Sir Charles 

| Munro to the Government of India dwelling on the 
services rendered by India in the war, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 5th August, observes :—If this letter is translated into the 
vernaculars and circulated as a booklet, the self-respect of the Indians will be 
increased. India may well feel proud of the services recorded by the Commagder- 
in-Chief, and England should feel grateful for them. During the war England 
did not refrain from seeking the aid of India, deeming her to be only a depend- 
ency and the latter has proved her status which has been accepted by England 
also. But India is not prepared to rest contented with mere words of praise. 
England should prove her words in her actions. Will the Parliament admit by 
means of legislation that India has the same status as other countries comprised 
in the British Empire ? 


46. The Desubhakian, of the 5th August, observes :—Though almost every 
one now seeks the advancement of .the depressed 

a The advancement of the glasses, the latter have not improved in their 
ppremed Camis. position. Their economic condition has been gradu- 
ally going down ever since the advent of the British into India, and this has also 
been indicated by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar in his dissenting minute. But many 
among these classes are not in a position to realise this truth, though there will 
doubtless come a day |shen they will realise it. It is. for the leaders of these 
classes to ponder over what the Government have done for advancing their 


A send-off to Sir C. Sankaran 
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India’s services for the war. 
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iaterests during the last one hundred and fifty years. T'wo gentlemen have n 
been nominated by the Government to the Madras Legislative Council to repress ! 
these classes. ‘I'hese nominations are sincerely appreciated by all the nationalist. 1 
But it is certain that the depressed classes will not secure, by means of the 2 
nominations, the progress that they expect. ‘The bureaucrats are well known fo 
adopting the policy cf ‘ divide and rule’. Tine wise are fully aware of the necessit 
there is at present for the bureaucrats to turn their attention to the depressed 
classes for some reasons. The truth will be out to those who bestow some thou lit 
on the fact that the Madras Government have been keeping quiet all these 
hundred and fifty years that India has been under the British rule and have po 
nominated two representatives for the depressed classes Why did not th 
Government approve of the Compulsory Elementary Education Bill introduced 
by the late Mr. Gokhale? If this Bill had been passed into law, the depressed 
classes would have attained immense prozress by this time. On whom lies th 
blame, then, for having deprived the depressed classes of the benefit of education? 
Is it on the Brahmans or the Vellalas? Even a child will say that it lies on the 
Government. It is quite certain that the depressed classes will not attain an 
progress under the rule of the bureaucrats. That is why philanthropists are carr d 
ing on an agitation for Home Rule, sacrificing their all for the service of thei 
country. ‘There is no doubt that the depressed classes will prosper under Home 
Rule. The majority of these classes hate the Home Rule agitation which is 
likely to benefit them, on account of the aversion they have for the higher classes, 
Our brethren of the depressed classes should consider a little about who it is 
that suffer under the existing system of administration and which classes it is 
that starve most. Were these depressed classes suffering for want of food and 
clothing during the days of the Hindu and Muhammadan kings? Is it the 
depressed classes or the higher ones that form the majority of those who go to 
foreign countries such as Natal and the Fiji Islands and suffer? Were the 
depressed classes running to South Africa and other places, unable to make a living 
in India, before the westerns set foot in this country? Every politician will admit 
that the economic condition of these classes has gone down on account of the 
administration of the country being in the hands of foreigners. While the rulers 
regard all the people born in India only as Indians, our own countrymen foster 
differences among us and prolong the administration of the bureaucrats, who are 
very cleverly managing their business by creating divisions and dissension 
among us. ‘They are adopting this policy in view to their own welfare. What 
- we to Pg Bae Indians that help them in carrying out this policy? Each 
_ class among the Indians is first allured by some attraction or other ; some have a 
mania for the English language, some for the English dress or food, eome for 
appointments (slavish work), some for titles and some for conversin with high 
English officials. There are several other attractions too. As non th z 
touched by these enchanted missiles, the Indians get bewildered in mind dito ne 
their mother Bharata. They are mightily pl sods ‘wil 
“ | oy ightily pleased with shaking hands with 
een ge Perhaps this pleasure will remove the poverty of India! The 
— ity of the Brahmans and a few of other classes in this Presidenc who were 
under the illusion caused by these enchanted missiles, have sacd’ & ir sense 
now and, turning their attention to the present degraded conditio f th and a 
and the ruin of its industries and the reasons therefor and realisi : “th t ‘tis he 
foreign administration that has impoverished India, have de ‘ded t : it ti F : 
Home Rule. It is the duty of every Indian to c0-0 erate 7 ith th = "8 : 
classes, who have not been affected by the enchanted ladle of th hes 4 
are deceived by regarding these bureaucrats as their a ‘di r Tea os the 
Brahmans and others fancied the existence of somethin ae in th oa cs 
and ran after it, the depressed classes have begun to ah ts rer pam | 
just as the former soon got disgusted with their chase d es . ite 8 is 
Rule agitation, the latter will also get disgusted and turn : ; y z “Th ‘the 
bureaucrats, who have now come out as the guardians of th Pancl i 
perhaps pose to be the protectors of the wild tribes lik th K - met W | 
peer ih seg oe kets when the depressed classes will peaton Ses delects in the 
misery of our beethrea in Bouth Africa ‘boon rained beige anon ot tee 
ca been relieved by the nomination of two 
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representatives of the depressed classes to the Madras Legislative Council ? ‘The 
Madras Times says that the Bill brought forward by the Union Government in the 
Transvaal to prohibit the Indians from trading and acquiring property, has 
become law. SO the misery of thousands of people there has engulfed the pleasure - 
of two people here. The representatives of the depressed classes should note this: - 
Is it not because we have no Home Rule here that our brethren are being insulted 
in foreign countries ? | 


47. The Andhrapairika, of the 3ist July, says:—If any more delay is madé 4*pmeararema, 
! in appointing the promised committee to inquiré sist July 1019. 

Martial LawandtheCommittee into the judgments of the Punjab Martial Law 
of Inquiry. Coart, the people’s minds cannot but become 
agitated. . . ‘he suggestions of the Lieutenant-Governor not to subject met 
of high position to great hardship, are proper. But temporary relief will not 
give satisfaction. A complete inquiry sliould be held in regard to the situation 
inthe Punjab. As stated by Pandit Malavya, the presence of anybody on the 
committee connected with the Indian administration will do no good. Only 
those should be members who will examine the situation of the country with a 
broad and impartial mind. To make it another Rowlatt Committee will not 
increase the confidence of the public. It is not right to put off this matter till the 
inquiry about reforms is finished. Before the introduction of the reforms, the 
causes of this commotion should be completely removed from the minds of the 
people. A favourable atmosphere will then be created for carrying out the 
reforms. Some have of course appealed to the Privy Council, but this is not 
possible to all the ordinary people. Justice must be secured to those who are 
able to appeal and to those who are not. The sentences are not so severe in 
Delhi where the Martial Law has not been enforced. If faith in British justice 
should be restored, the sooner the Martial Law judgments are impartially 
examined, the better. 


48. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 3lst July, says :—-Mr. Asquith has stated that Aspmeararerna, — 
he Iriah ueoble the policy adupted by the Coalition Ministry in 

aa amanaetat regard to this question is not good. The Irish 
question is daily growing in importance. The Americans are paying great 
attention to it. . . It will be well if the Coalition Government also devote 
their attention to this and solve it. 


49. The Andhrapairika, of the 2nd August, says:—It is commendable that Asvnmsrsvama, 

Gr: His Excellency Lord Willingdon has nominated end Aug. 1929, 
— of a Paonchama My. (). Krishnan and Mr. Rajan to represent the 
— Thiyyas and the Adidravidas, respectively, in the 
Legislative Council. Had His Excellency nominated, instead of an inhabitant of 
Madras, an inhabitant of a village as a representative of the Panchamas, the. 
nomination would have met with greater approval. The Panchamas have not 
the same disabilities in Madras as in the villages. Mr. Rajan may not be able to 
represent the hardships of the Panchamas in the villages. . . We pray that 
the Government will not forget the representation of the Andhra Panchamas 

when making new nominations. : 


00. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd August, refers to the statement of Mr. Welby 

Ref in a speech of his made in London that the Reform 

— Bill should not be accepted and that under the 

delusion of self-government, Government by the few should not be established, 

and says :—Comment is needless upon this. In no country in the world is there 

a rule by the few surpassing that of the British bureaucracy. Government by an 

oligarchy composed of a hundred is better than an arbitrary Government by ten 

persons. It is strange that wise men like Mr. Kurma Venkatareddi Nayudu 

<r play the second fiddle to selfish men like Mr. Welby to further their 
selfish ends. 


D1. While feeling gratified that the ruler of the Punjab has reduced the 
unishments inflicted on some, the Ardhrapatrika, 

Reduction of sentences in.the Of the 2nd August, says that there can be no sutis- 
Panjab. . faction till the remainder of the punishments is also 
pes as eae remitted. ce ee anges 


Madeas, 


Rovarsrm, - 
Narsapar, 
16th July 1919. 


BwaRaTamMata, 
Visianagram, 
@nd July 1919. 
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52: The Sudarsini, of the 15th July, contains a dialogue between & religious 
3 preceptor and his disciple, in which in answer tog 
| question ** What is meant by Satyagraha?” the 
former says:—. . When in Saquth Africa, the white men put these black 
worms (which means the Indians) to various troubles, this chief of heroes 
(Mr. Gandhi) took up the lead, and suffering many hardships, gained the victo 
by his courage. When the authorities set about passing the Rowlat: Act 
in the teeth of public opposition, this gentleman showed his true mettle to the 
rulers und the ruled. The opinion of the people having been rejected in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, Mr. J innah, Mr. Malavya, etc., have resigned their 
seats. Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, has 
resigned his office in token of his disapproval of the action of the Government. 
Mr. Tagore, the poet, has resigned his knighthood. 


53. The Sudarsini, of the 15th July, has the following from the pen ofa 


A. dialogue. 


correspondent :-—The Government of India haye 


The preeent political atmosphere. 1. force of authority and by superiority of members, 
passed in the teeth of public protest, the Kowlatt Act which caused great agitation 
in the political atmosphere of the country. It is strange that Mr. Montagu also 
justified the passing of the Act saying that there are a few hundreds of seditionists 
among the millions of Indiasand that the Act is necessary to punish them. This 
is perhaps the influence of authority. The fact that an amendment in the Parlia- 
ment anent the Act was opposed by Mr. Montagu and rejected pains the mind of 
every Indian. The Anglo-Jndian papers betrayed their meanness by 
abusing Mahatma Gandhi who has resorted to passive resistance in this connexion. 
But the praise bestowed on his virtues by Mr. Montagu deserves notice. The 
internment of Mr. Gandhi who was going to Delhi to ascertain the cause of the 
disturbances there, gave rise to disturbances in the Punjab and other places. 
Martial Law was declared here ard there. Separate Courts set about to try the 
offenders and the suspected. The sentences passed by those Courts have been 
very drastic and heart-rending. Big fines, sentences of imprisonment, trans- 
portation and death have struck the people with terror. Jt is gratifying that the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is doing some good. The people's 
request to postpone the execution of death sentences pending tke result of the 
inquiry proposed by Mr. Montagu has been rejected by the Government. This 
is very unjust. The Government have to consider this matter with farsighted- 
ness., Justice will shine only when tempered with mercy. The Government 
have suppressed all the Indian newspapers. They are imposing security beyond 
the capacity of the papers, and are forfeiting secarities already paid. The editor 
of the Tribune in the Punjab has been sentenced toa heavy fine and a long 
imprisonment. which has been subsequently reduced. Mr. Horniman of the 
Bombay Chronicle has been deported to England. The Indians have to do their 
best to'see that the Press Act which suppresses the newspapers, is repealed. . . 
May God grant that the Government win the gratitude of the people by releasin 


ine political prisoners, by repealing the repressive laws and by granting libera 
reforms. 


34. Referring to the criticisms of the Andhrapatrika, on the Indian reforms, 


Reform Bill. the Bharatamata, of the 2nd July, remarks that when 
_ there is so much narrowness in the main points of 


the Reform Bill, the reforms cannot help to the advancement of the country or to 
satisfy the people. 


55. The Bharatamata, of the 2nd July, has the following in an English 

article under this heading:—. . . 
__ before the authorities the fact that they have 
accidentally or unfortunately erred in shutting out the doors of Ganjam to us. If 
they could be partly open to us and our district supplied at least some proportion 
of its former usual supply of superior rice, we are sure our lot will be much 
improved. The authorities are said to have said that the delta rice is intended 
ior the’poor and the poor alone, But they are disappointed in their wish,. because 
of all the stocks available in the market they are the most acceptable and the least 


Oar rice problem. 


costly and they have become the substitute for the Ganjam finer sort. If really 


@ ° 


‘<'We place - 


8 
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the authorities want that the delta rice should be supplied only. to the poor, the 
fner sort of Ganjam must find its way into our district; for the dearer Bengal 
sorts are not at al] a substitute for them. . .” " Lee 


66. In its leader under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 27th July, 
writes:—. . . Qh! thou the best of Sovereigns ! 
The Goddess of Victory of the British Empire is 
singing the triumphal song, while the news of peace is reverberating in the whole 
world. This is certainly a matter for great joy toIlndia. But looking upon what, 
can India take part in this rejoicing? Low can there be a smile upon the face of 
Mother India in whose heart grief is smouldering ? How can Mother India join 
in this auspicious song, on this occasion of universal rejoicing, while her heart is 
bereft of peace and consumed by the smouldering fire of grief? She has no 
freedom of self; no scope for discharging her duty ; no equal regard among the 
sister States ; no responsibility and no honour. She has been dropping tears of 
blood overwhelmed with this unbearable disgrace. How can she smile with this 
grief which is consuming her heart? How can India well known for her guileloss 
purity for many centuries past, feign false joy ? 


Is it for the decline of her valour with the year 


A prayer to King Emperor. 


1858? Isit for her present 


humble position in which she cannot wield a weapon and encounter a foe? Is it 


for her mental anxiety caused by the restrictions on writing and speech ? Is it for 
thousands jof. her patriots suffering from harsh restraints of solitary confine- 
ment and the like, having failed to win the sympathy of the Judges and having 
been deprived of all refuge? Is it for her talented sons languishing and dying 
of insanity and starvation being accused of offences such as sedition ? Is: it for 
her dependence with absolute want of freedom? Is it for Martial Law having its 
own way in the Punjab, Delhi and Amritsar and subjecting educated and loyal 
subjects to harsh punishments without discriminating justice and injustice, and 
even considering their respectability ? Isit for the Government of India sending 
over the country, with indifference, tne Rowlatt Act, the freedom-restricting-no- 
death-dealing machine? Isit for her newspapers being blown away like clouds 
before the Press Act—papers trying to bring about harmony between the rulers 
and the ruled, papers that ventilate the heartfelt grievances of the people, papers 
that complain of the present helplessness and the poverty of the country, and the 
indifference of the rulers? Is it for the country labouring under political 
disabilities, groaning under famine and pestilence? Is it for these or for any 
other reason that she should rejoice ? eer vee 
Oh! King George, have you explored the heart of India? If you had done 
so, would not your heart have melted down? Is it not a stain on your fame that 
under your at there isa country solow? .. . oe iis 
The moment when India regains her freedom, the moment when she will be 
nd of the blame of her being unworthy of trust, the moment when inhuman 
restraints are removed, the moment when natural rights of men are restored, 
that moment, will not joy overflow that the purpose is achieved of her 
being placed under the British Empire and that contentment has prevailed at 
least in the generation of King Emperor George ? em meget 
What more reasons are required for India being unable to manifest, adequate 
enthusiasm and heavenly joy at this news of victory? Even the small rejoicing 
that is now manifested does not proceed from the soul. It is neither sincere nor 
natural, it is but the enacting of adrama. If the gentle sweet smile of India be 
‘looked for, peace of soul must be granted. This may result by the mere side 
glance of the sovereign. . . 


d7. The Attakarini, of the 27th July, publishes in Telugu a rote from the 
“T shall hane Gandhi.” Makratta which refers to a letter in a Mahratta 

. daily called Lokasangraha reporting that a European 
soldier, on observing many persons paying their respects to Mr. Gandhi while 
travelling in a railway train, exclaimed angrily ‘Is this the Gandhi that misled 


many young men in the Punjab? I shall apply the hangman’s halter to ‘his 


neck,’ and observing that such incidents provoke bitter hatred between. the two 


should behave towards the Indians. _ Se a ee 


races and that it is desirable to teach such ‘sons of the goddess of war’ how they 


Hrvarantys, 


27th Jaly 1919. 
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pene rear 58. The Deenabandhu, of the 15th J uly, writes under this heading :—The Goy. 
15th July 1919. ernment is maintaining only one training schoo! a 
Ellore for the whole district. It is. therefor, 

desirable that either the Government should hg, 

asked to open a Hindu Training School at Masulipatam or one should be opened 

with their help. . . The paper next refers to the proposition moved in the 

Legislative Council on 5th February 1919 by the Hon’ble Mr. Amanchari, 

Krishna Rao about the establishment of lodging houses for the depressed clasge, 

and remarks:—The Government did not help the cause paying heed to oy 

complaints. . . While Lord Willingdon was the Governor of Bombay hg 

encouraged the depressed classes movement in several ways. We therefore firmly 

believe that he will get lodging and boarding houses constructed in this Pregj. 

dency and allow liberal grants to societies which have undertaken the movement 

and thus promote the education of this class of people, whose condition is wretched 

'inevery way. Solong asthe Government do not pay any attention to this matter, 

the appointment of any number of special officers, the gift of teaching grants, the 

liberal sanction of funds for the establishment of schools, will not be of any avail, 


em, 59. The Deenabandhu, of the 15th July, referring to the appointment of 
Sth Judy 1919. Mr. G. F. Paddison as a special officer for inquiring 

, into the condition of the depressed classes, observes: 
—Before he could begin his work he was appointed 
as a Member of the Revenue Board, and it was 
notified by the Government that the officer would undertake the special duty 
only after completing his term of membership in the Board. It is clear that the 
original scheme of Government is thus postponed for the present. The people 
however desire that the Government may appoint some other officer for the work 
and see that inquiries are made early to improve the eondition of this class of 
people who are in a very backward condition in the matter of education, health, 
wealth, agriculture and social position. We are also of opinion that instead of - 
appointing some District Collector for this work it would be advantageous to 
appoint a non-official Indian who has been devoting his life for this eause and has 
made a thorough study of the subject. We believe that Mr. Rao Bahadur 
K. Ranga Rao of Mangalore is best fitted for the work in the Madras Presidency. 
If an official has necessarily to be appointed, it would be well to appoint either 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai or Mr. U. Rama Rao.- Whoever is appointed, we believe 
that the work will be undertaken at an early date. 


wees a 60. The Andhrapairika, of the lst August, says :--When all the Indians are 
Ist Aug. 1919. on tiptoe expecting the advent of a new era, some 
of the authorities could not give up their old ways, 
but are issuing orders in violation of birthrights. The ruler of Burma is evidently 
following the ways of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He had been expressing himself 
against,the aspirations of the people when he was in the Viceregal Council. Ever 
since he took up the reins of the Government of Burma, he has been taking great 
pains to prevent the ideas agitating India from spreading into Burma. Indian 
nationalistic newspapers have been interdicted in Burma. He has shut out the 
Hindu and New India from Burma. Mr. Mehta who is honoured by the Burmese 
has been ordered to leave the country. Sir Reginald Craddock thus saved the 
country from a change of ideas and published a scheme of reforms unfavourable 
to the aims of the people. . . The Burmese have sent their representatites to ° 
England to place their aspirations before the English people. Mr. Bernard 
Houghton | ewrgrery them help. The desire for freedom will overcome any 
_ obstacle and at last assert itself. The desire for self-government has taken firm 
root in Burma. It will not be possible to uproot it. A meeting which was 
to be held at Rangoon has been prohibited, and the Secretary to the Govert- 
ment gives strange reasons for this. . . The Government of Burma 1 
under the control of the Government of India. When’ the other provinces 
are discussing the situation in the Punjab, why should not Burma discuss it? 
it is strange and unjust to say that the people of Burma are in no way concerned 
with the situation in the Punjab. It is not strange that, when the Lirthrights 
of the people are thus violated, the reforms do not rouse their enthusiasm ° 


Lodging house for depressed 
classes. 


A special officer for inquiring 
into the condition of the depressed 
classes. 


Repression in Burma. 
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y It is no surprise that the ruler of Burma who is ill-disposed towards: the 
grant of self-government, resorts to repressive methods. It is a loss that when 
the reforms are about to be granted, the attitude of tle authorities is not liberal 
enough. The repressive acts will certainly stand in the way of the reforms deve- 
loping. The Indian Daily News, which is an Anglo-Indian paper, also urges the 
need of abandoning the present repressive policy before the reforms are introduced. 
_. The present history of the country bears testimony to the fact that 
reconciliation and repression cannot go hand in hand. This policy was adopted 
when Lord Morley was the Secretary of State. But it failed. It is ruinous to 
adopt the same policy. If repression is altogether abundoned, and a policy of 
reconciliation is pursued all along, peace will be firmly established in the country 
and the advancement of the people assured. : 


61. The Andhrapatrika, of the 1st August, refers to the opinion of Mr. Tipper 

about the future prospects of the mica mines in 
Nellore and says:—Mr. Tipper’s report cannot but 
damp the enthusiasm of the Andhras. ‘he country sustains a great loss if small 
industries are placed in the hands of Europeans. It is not known what steps the 
Governwent are going to take after considering the report of the Industrial 
Committee. It is the duty of the Government to encourage the people so that 
the people themselves may set to work in order to promote the prosperity of the 
country. But there is no.such encouragement to be found in Mr. Tipper’s report. 


The Nellore mica mines. 


62. The Andhrapatrika, of the we peli bse -—Critics are accustomed to 
; say that racial differences are widely prevalent in 
The Negro distarbanes. India, and that such an evil not ‘pavaling in 
civilised countries, they are manifesting their fitness for self-government. The 
uarrels now obtaining between the Negroes and the white men in America give 
the lie to this statement. It is stated that the chief chuse of the prevalence of the 
riots in Chicago 18 the entry of the Negroes into the place where the white men 
live. This is pollution. It is not strange that, when there exists racial prejudice 
in America which may be said to be the birth place of democracy, it prevails in 
the other parts. This by itself will not warrant anybody to say that America is 
unfit for self-government. It will be well for those who agree that the Indians are 
unfit for self-government, because of their racial prejudices, to all their opinions. 


63. In its leader under this heading, the Azdhrapatrika, of the 4th August, 
says :—F rom the article éontributed to the Bombay 
Chronicle by Mr. Andrews, it can easily be seen 
how far the objects of the war have been fulfilled. The League of Nations may 
be said to be a League of the white races. Even that cannot be a true description 
of it. The national spirit that wishes the ruin of others and the desire for terri- 
torial occupation have not yet left the European nations. The selfishness of- the 
Italians will bear testimony tothis fact. Under the mandatory system, the German 
Colonies have been distributed. The wishes of the people in them have not been 
regarded. It isnot known why the principle of self-determination which was very 
often mentioned during the time of the war, was not in evidence at the time of the 
conclusion of the peace. ‘The principle hus of course been applied to some parts 
of Europe. But the Peace Conierence has not with broadmindedness attempted to 
apvly this important principle to all the problems of the world. The Peace. 
Conference has not paid‘ much regard to the ideals, but devoted its time to 
providing for temporary requirements. Tho disappointment of nations who 
expected that with the termination of the war a new chapter will begin in the 
history of the world, is unlimited. China has been glad that in the new world 
her troubles will be over and that scope will be afforded for the promotion of 
her freedom. But her future is now darker than ever. Japan has been bold 
enough to say that the Peace Conference should admit the equality of nations and 
without that, the League of Nations is only a farce. If in the minds of the 
Members of the Peace Conference, there had been a change asa result of the 
experiences of the war, they would have admitted the equality of nations at least 
in principle. The conteution of Japan has been rejected, but as stated by 
‘Mr. Andrews, her desires have been fulfilled in other ways. The German rights 


The equality of the nations. 
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in Shantang have been. niade over to Japan. Thé League of Nations does not 
mean to interfere in the administration ot Corea. There is nothing strange that 


China has under such circumstances refused to sign the peace. i Though the 
League of Nations has disappointed those holding new ideals, it cannot but sooner 
or later recognise the equality of men. Even among the Europeans, the idea jg 
springing up, that the bounds of country, time and race should be overstepped and 
that the broad vniversal human ideal should be reached. Self-respect 18 growing 
among the so-called uncivilised people of the east. Though there ls not the 
superficial gloss ir the eastern civilisation, 1t becomes more and more evident that it 
is a great folly. to suppose that the coloured races are inferior to the whitemen. 
The time has come for the European races to examice their hearts carefully with 
a view tothe new conditions and nature of the times. Even in America, which 
may be said to be the birthplace of freedom, the whitemen could not look upon the 
Negroes as their brethren. The agitation now started will not cease with the 
discomfiture of the Negroes. This question will not be solved till the white 
nations curb their pride and give the other nations an equal place with 
them. Even in Asia, the new awakening will not recognise the superiority 
of the white races. The League of Nations has to recognise the equality 
of nations and work for the promotion of the brotherhood of man. Otherwise, 
there cannot but oecur a fresh clash. If the present cause -of animosit 
‘should be allowed to grow, the struggle that will thus arise will agitate the 
world more than ever. We should try to avoid such an evil from this moment. 
We have to see that the war that has just terminated is the last one. The 
restrictions imposed on the people of the east in South Africa, East Africa, 
Australia, etc., should be removed at once. ‘The white nations may not now 
see the loss that may be caused to them by the discontent of the people of 
the east. But the principles of justice, duty and freedom cannot but assert 
themselves sooner or later. Artificial restrictions will one day be removed and 
permanent peace, established. Should such a consummation be attained through 
‘worthless struggle? Or should it be reached by means of mutual love? Evena 
‘boy will see the desirability of adopting the latter course. ‘The League of Nations 
should see that that the present race prejudices are effaced and that the ideal of 
equality of man prevails among all. Mr. Hirbert Adams Gibbons has explained 
in the Century Magazine how the dependent nations will no longer recognise the 
superiority of the Europeans. He stated that brute force will no longer avail, 
that the dependent nations will tell their rulers that the principle for which the 
war was waged will apply to them also and that the argument that the country 
without gelf-government is developing in other ways will no longer be tenable. 
The minds of men are running towards a high ideal. ‘The world is expecting the 
new ideals to bear fruit. To oppose such a consummation will only retard due 
progress. 7 
64. The Kisinapatrika, of the 2nd August, says:—Not even during the 
| An inquiry into the Panjab agitation of Bengal was there so much anxiety of 
disturbances. mind as that engendered in the minds of the people 
a all over India by the methods of trial followed in 
the Punjab recently and the cruel punishments inflicted. But it does not manifest 
itself so much in the speeches and in the press. ‘There have been meetings in 
many places. Resolutions have been passed expressing disapproval. But only 8 
little has manifested itself in this shape. ‘he Government will do well to under- 
stand that the matter is smouldering to a great extent iu the hearts of all. It is 
due to this mental agitation that the people could not direct their attention to the 
Reform Bill. It will not tend to the welfare of any Government to leave the 
people to their own helplessness when discontent prevails among them. 
Mr. Montagu has promised that he would appoint a Committee of Inquiry. 
Week after week is passing. Many are pining in jails. The greater the delay, 
the less, we fear, is the chance of securing proper evidence to get at the truth. 
What Mr. Norton has written to the Looker Un proves the fear in the minds of the 
people. It is not known why there should be such a delay: in appointing the 
Committee. The appointment of the members. of the committee at random 
will” not eatisiy the people.’ Those who ‘have nothing. to. do ,with Indian 
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administration: should: be appornted. The leaders of the people find the necessity 
of appeuls also tothe Privy Council and have set to work. It has been estimated 
that it may cost at least a lakh of rupees. It appears that the Congress Committee 
have till now collected Rs. 40,00¢. Every one should help the undertaking 
according to his capacity. We hope that in every village at least small sums will 


be collected. 


65. The Andhrapairika, of the 5th August, publishes in Telugu an article 
. contributed to the Empire Review by a lady cor- 
The Ayurvedse respondent on the importance of the. Ayurvedie 
medicine. system of medicine, and with reference to it writes 
‘n its leader :—In curing nervous diseases, Mr. Mitra, it is said, has not failed in 
any case till now. The lady correspondent writes that in curing nerve disorders, 
the Indian system is superiur to the western system. Mr. Mitra has cured many 
diseases which have been declared incurable by English doctors. The Ayurvedic 
medicine tries to remove the root cause of disease as far as possible. - It considers 
nervous weakness to be the cause of all diseases and sets the nerves right. The 
western system of medicine affords temporary relief, but the disease, which is 
but suppressed, reappears in some other form. It must be admitted that 
Indian surgery is yet in its infancy, but contributions like this written by the 
English people will open the eyes of those who are partial to the western system, 
atatime when the English doctors hold up the Indian system to ridicule and 
maintain that it should not be encouraged. Mr. Mitra having practically proved 
the greatness of the Ayurvedic system in London itself, some at least have recog- 
nised the truth. ‘The poverty-stricken India is notin a position to get the benefit 
of the costly medical system of the west. Even now, the Ayurvedic doctors have 
been able to cure easily many diseases which have defied western medical treat- 
ment. While the western doctors have not been able to find a specific for 
influenza, the Ayurvedie doctors have been able to cure it by common recipes. 
If we look to the convenience of ordinary men, it will be evident that the Govern- 
ment should give due encouragement to the Ayurvedic system of medicine. 


66. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th August, says:—Reuter wires that in the 
riot in Chicago between the white men and the 
Negroes, the number of the dead or wounded is one 
thousand. -It will be seen from this what filth lies hidden under the modern 
¢ivilization with its superficial glamour. | 


67. The. Kistnapatrika, of the 2nd August, publishes in Telugu the speech 


The Indo-Afghan Peace 
Conference. 


system of 


Chicago disturbances. 


Khan at the Indo-Afghan Peace Conference. 


68. A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 2nd August, says:—The 
. doubt arises whether the treaty of peace with the 
Germans is temporary or permanent. « Will the two 
Lay: give up their enmity and hatred and take part in the League of Nations? 
ith this end in view, President Wilson entered the war. But his views are 
not shared by the other Allies, especially the French Minister. ‘I'he object of 
President Wilson is to put an end to wars. The chief object of the French 
Minister was to defeat the Germans, to punish them without mercy, to enlist the 
aid of England and America against the Germans, and to see that the Germans 
remain slaves always. At the beginning be had no faith in the League of 
Nations, bat at last he assented to its establishment. He, however, tried his best 
to wreak his vengeance on the enemy, when the peace terms were formulated. 
The English also now see the folly of the Peace Conference having been held at 
Paris. It appears that the conference only considered the safety of France and 
not the protection of the world. The discussion at the Peace Conference did not 
follow the right course on account of its being held at Paris. President Wilson 
had not the support of his own people, and so there is nothing strange in 
the people of. Europe disregarding his suggestions. His hands, moreover, have 
been fettered by the existence of secret treaties among the States in Europe. 
co gained. another‘advantage without any effort on bis part. In the six 
weeks’. gambling that: took place; last Deesmber, the elections that took place in 
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England had been of help to M. Clemenco, and had thrown Mr. Lloyd George: 
into his hands. Many now say for this reason that England is tied to the car of 
France and is being dragged on. If the decisions of the League of Nations 
should live, the treaty of peace would fall to the ground. . . There is great 
agitation going on in America about the action of President Wilson. He is goi 

to deliver speeches 1n every chief town in his country and justify his action. Ho. 
is described by his critics as one who in his endeavour to lift Europe from the pit 
into which it has fallen, has thrown his own country into the same. ~ Resolutions 
passed by some twenty persons at Paris cannot finally settle matters. | | 
When the spirit that lies in the hearts of the common people of the different 
countries is concentrated, the question will be decided whether the views of 
M. Clemenco should stand of those of President Wilson, whether mankind should 
always be prepared for war or work for the promotion of the brotherhood of map. 


69. The Andhrapatrita, of the 4th August, has the following under this. 
- heading:— . . . Lord Curzon admitted’ that 
Lord Curzon and the reforms. +h declaration of the 20th August should not be 
disregarded. But he asked the Members (of the House of Lords) to bear in mind 
four articles in passing the Reform Bill: (1) The etliciency of the Civil Service 
should never be lowered ; (2) the power of the Central Government should not 
in the least be curtailed ; (3) the protection which the poor people enjoy under 
the British rule must be intact ; (4) it must not be indicated that one day India 
would be separated from the Empire. All the Indian people approve of the fourth 
article. The first two articles will render the reforms useless. ‘There is an 
insinuation that, under self-government, the protection of the masses will be 
neglected. It is regrettable that Lord Curzon should create unnecessary fear and 
reduce the value of the reforms. The Indians need not be surprised at the 
following sentences which Lord Curzon spoke in this connexion about the work 
he had done (in India). 


70. Referring to the departure to England of the new deputation composed 
of Syed Hussain Imam, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal and 
others, the Andhrapatrika, of the 4th August, 
observes :—As Mr. Andrews has expressed, our deputations should, in preference 
to reforms, try to see that, the birthrights are never violated in future. As 
Mr. Syed Hussain Imam has said, reforms should not be asked asa matter of favour. 
or charity. ‘The Indians are asking for their natural rights. And it is the duty 
of England to give them. The deputations would do well to explain very clearly 
the duty of England. It does not become the self-respect of the Indians to ask 
for mercy., The liberty-loving British will not respect those that. have no 
self-respect. 


71. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th August, has the following under this 
heading :—The London Times writes that some of 
the defects that were found in the first Mesopota- 
mian expedition were discovered in the Indian Frontier war also. We do not 
know the truthofthis. At the time of the Mesopotamian expedition Mr. Montagu 
proclaimed loudly that the Central Government must be reformed. From what 
the Times wrote, the same need manifests itself a second time. All parties want 
that there must be responsibility in the Central Government. We hope that the 
Joint Committee will consider well the aspirations of the people and fulfil them. 


72. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th August, has the following under this 


pales eae heading :—In the April number of the Péullippine 
She SReeyeee Boston. Review the editors ave explained the hardshipe the 
Rowlatt Act would subject the people to, but they trust that England would 
undertake to remove these hardships. Other countries attentively watch the 
events occurring in India. There is no doubt that, if at this time this repressive 
policy is completely abandoned, the glory of England would shine all the more. 
73. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th August, contains the following telegram in 
English and also a Telugu rendering of it:— 
BousBay, August 2, 1919. 
Bombay Chronicle wishing godspeed to 
8: Declaration of rights alone is vital 


_.The new deputation. 


The Central Government. 


Mr. Andrew’s views. 


_ _ Mr. C. F. Andrews, writing in the 
the Indian leaders sailing to England, say 
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+ India and South Africa, and all reforms are absolutely useless while funda-: 
mental human rights remain insecure. THe firmly believes that the Punjab leaders: 


sentenced by the. Punjab Tribunals are innocent and a recurrence of the Punjab 

situation should be made impossible in future as otherwise no public life is possible. 

‘n India. He urges the Indian representatives to make the Indian sentiment. 

known regarding the dismemberment of ‘Turkey which is the gravest issue of the 
resent time. 


74. The Swadeshabhimant, of the Ist August, writes:—The area officer of 
Lyallpur has issued a curious notice under the 
Martial Law, of which the substance is as follows :—’ 
Lyall pur. ‘‘It has been found (by the said officer) that the 
inhabitants of Lyallpur show no respect to European civil and military authorities. 
This want of respect to Europeans lowers the prestige of the Government. 
Therefore the inbabitants of Lyallpur should show respect to all Europeans, 
wherever they may meet them, in the way in which respect is shown to _respect- 
able Indians of high status”. Fearing that the people may not clearly understand 
the meaning of this order, the officer explains it by saying that Indians driving 
on coaches and other vehicles should get down on meeting a European and salute 
or bow down to him; and those who go with open umbrellas should fold them and 
observe the same procedure. Reader! What do you say to this order of the 
D rai? Even before this we were not unfamiliar with the proverb ‘ Zulumka 
Rim Ram” (respect extorted by force); but in these civilized times also such 
orders are given for maintaining peace in the land! Are you aware of this, 
reader! | 


A notice under Martial Law at 


75. Under this heading the Kunthrava, of the 5th August, bewails the back- 


wardness of India in industrial matters and proceeds 
to discuss about the hindrances to industrial 
development in this country such as want of capital, 


Indian industries and the 
requisite capital. 


lack of industrial experience, the poverty of the country, lack of enterprise. 


among the rich, want of a sufficient number of industrial banks, etc., and 


contrasts it with the state of things in Japan and Germany, and finally exhorts 
the Government to help banking enterprise oY depositing in them, without, 


interest or at a low interest, large sums now lying in the district treasuries. 
It continues :—‘* Why should not a portion at least of the Government reserves 
both here and in England be utilised for our industrial development? Why 
should not that amount be deposited in the abovementioned banks? We have 
50 crores of reserve in gold, and a larger amount in Government paper in addi- 
tion to a large amount of cash. Even supposing the Government wants the paper 
and the cash, why should not the gold at least be utilised for our benefit? Even 
if 10 or 15 crores of these 50 crores had been used up in the development of our 
industries, Government could have escaped these persistent criticisms on our part. 
Though Mr. Fowler expressly stated that the gold reserve should remain in this 
country alone in the shape of gold, not only has this not been done, but even 
Sor6 millions at a stretch are lent at a short notice to whoever wants loans in 
England! Is this just and proper? It is clear that the Government has not 
rendered sufficient assistance to the improvement of our industries. We sincerely 
hope that the Government may now at least work whole-heartedly for the 
prosperity of India and help its industrial development. 


76. In its English columns, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 6th August, writes 


The Publicity Board in Madras. ** follows:—“ . . ,. The object is a good one. | 


sc It, however, is one which is beset with insuperable 
difficulties. If the Government take the people into confidence and remove the 
screen which stands between the Government and the people, it 1s likely to be of 
some use. Is this possible? We, for one, think that no Government on earth, 
however righteous and straightforward, can afford the luxury of convincing the 
people that their interests are identical with the interests of the Government, and 
that the Government has the courage of its convictions to allow a flood of search- 
light to fall upon the dark spots of the admiuistration. Unless the Viceroy, the 
Governors, the Lieutenant-Governors, the Chief Commissioners -and _ all. the 
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members of the bureauctacy bécome gods, and uiless they become completely 

selfless, this is not possible. We shall, however, welcome the Publicit 
Board and be content with such small mercies of information as the Qoy. 
ernment may be graciously pleased to offer. Such mercies will set at rest a 
number of an wholesome misunderstandings and lead to reciprocity of 
feeling”. Then the paper proceeds to enumerate the benefits that have 
accrued by the establishment ot a Representative Assembly in Mysore, which ig 9 
sort of a Publicity Board, and concludes thus :—“ Ii the Publicity Board remoyg 
one-tenth of misunderstanding that the Mysore Representative Assembly hag 
succeeded in removing, its birth can be hailed with supreme satisfaction. 4 
letter contributed to the Hindu, of the 3st ultimo, lays bare the plague spots of the 
Publicity Board. We hope the Government of Madras will note the points raised 

in the letter, and try to profit by the suggestions made therein ”’, 

The Desabhimani, of the .2nd August, congratulates the Government on 
- the establishment of the Publicity Board, and hope 
The Madras Publicity Doard- that the institution, which has been opened, with 
a view to improve the existing relations between the Government on the one side 
and the press and the people on the other, will be of use to both parties. It also 


advises the Travancore Darbar to follow this example set by the Madras 
Government. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 30th ‘July, jin approving the establishment of 

oe ‘ the Publicity Board on the valuable suggestion of 
a His Excellency Lord Willingdon, complains that the 
representation of the Urdu press has-been overlooked, and remarks that the Board 
will not derive the benefit: from the presence of Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul 
Husain Sahib, which they would enjoy by inéluding a representative of the Urdu 
press. We do not know the extent of the Mirza Salib’s acquaintance with the 
Urdu press, or whether he reads the local Urdu papersor no. Three Urdu papers 
are published in Madras. Non-Muslim editors have been placed on the Board. 
Similarly a representative of the Urdu press may be appointed. The Mirza Sahib 
may represent the community but he cannot speak for the press. A representative 
of the Urdu press should be placed on the Publicity Board. We hope that His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon will not deprive our Urdu press of its representation. 


77. A note in the Desabhimani, of the 2nd August, refers to the grant of 


. self-government to the Portuguese possessions in 
— in Portuguese Jndia, and observes that many people may be 
= surprised at the step taken by Portugal at a time 
when even the grant of sutistartial privileges to the people of British India in the 
matter of self-government remains a subject of heated discussion. 


78. Referring to the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the cause of 


Gieistte wi (enlace tad the unrest in the Punjab, the Malayal:, of the 30th 
the causes of the ion gs the July ese —It — that this Commissi on 18 to 
Punjab. consist of Lord Cave, a non-official and a Punjab 

official. Lord Cave is one of the worst enemies of 
India. What are we to say about the propriety of appointing a Punjab official to 
inquire into the administrative defects of the official class? A non-official having 


influence in high quarters has also been included in the committee for keeping up 
appearances. . : 


79. In a note, the Manorama, of the Ist August, gives a translation of Lieut- 
? 
Lisetanetbiilend Makin’ Col. C. G. Hodgson’s order to the people of Lylla- 


Bae sy pur and observes :—It is surprising that such an 


7 __ order should have been issued in this twentieth 
century. . Comment on this is useless. 


_ 


80. In a leading article, the Manorama, of the lst August, refers to the pre- 
Famine in the Presidency. valence of famine throughout the Presidency and 


expresses satisfaction that the Government are 
adopting measures to relieve the distress caused thereby. It, however, points out 
that there are loud complaints about the harsh treatment accorded to the poor by 
the officers: in charge of some of the rice depots in Malabar, dwells ‘upon the 
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necessity of inquiry into these complaints and of teaching the offcers concerned 
a good lesson, as otherwise the measures adopted by the Government for com- 
bating famine will not be of any use to the public at large, and hopes that both 


the Government as well as the rich men in the country, whose duty it is to - 


rotect the people in|times of distress, will do the needful in the mattter. 


The Kerala Sanchari, of the 25th July, also refers to the prevalence of famine 
in almost all parts of the Presidency, and regrets that the Madras Government 
have been rather slow in adopting measures tv relieve the distress caused thereby. 
It, however, rejoices that they have set apart a large sum for relief measures 
during 1919-20, points out that the scarcity of foodstuffs is the cause of the out- 


,r 
¥ 


Kunmaza Sancuany, 
Calieut, 
25th July 1919. 


break of epidemics like cholera and influenza which are now claiming a large | 


number of victims, and hopes that till the next harvest the Government will do 
the needful for relieving the distress of the people. 


41. The Qaumi Report, of the 28th July, in expressing its acknowledgments 
to His Excellency Lord Willingdon on behalf of 


The appointment of Khan ‘ hte e 
es gg set ad Habi- the community for having appointed a Muslim to 


Og Bay ted Torey adie not done, remarks:—Though the appointment is a 


temporary one and the wounded hearts of 
Mussalmans cannot be thereby healed, but there is no doubt that the first plaster 
has been applied to the sore which will lessen their suffering. 

The Editor then gives a short sketch of the career of Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Habibullah Sahib, congratulates the community on his appointment, 
and expresses the fullest confidence that after taking his seat, he will be a good 
example of independence of character and fidility to truth of the community to 
which he belongs, and he will faithfully represent the peuple and the Govern- 
ment. His responsibility is of very delicate nature. We are quite aware of the 
complexity of his duties, but an independent and disinterested man can overcome 
any difficulty. He must prove that administrative ability is inherent in Muslims. 
They are the relics of the ancient rulers and have practical knowledge of 
administrution. | yoo 

It is the goodness of the Almighty that He gives to whomsoever He wills. 


God grant the Khan Bahadur may be successful in the performance of his duties ' 


beyond expectation, so that Islam may be proud of its son. 


82. The Qaumi Report, of the 28th July, in expressing pleasure at the 

appointment, by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, 

a, Mussalman Sheriff of of Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain, Persian 

Consul, as the Sheriff of Madras, says :—He is a 

Persian gentleman. Among Muslims, the Persian fraternity is a very worthy 

and influential one. We are very glad at his appointment and are sure that by 
his ability and foresight, he will please the people and the country. 


83. The: Qaumi Report, of the 28th July, referring to the nomination of 
Doctor Usman Sahib as‘a Member of the Legislative 

Bug gee Muhammad Council by His Excellency Lord Willingdon; 
— appreciates His Excellency’s foresight and 
sympathy with Mussalmans and says that the Doctor Sahib is a leading member 
of the community. a 


84. The Qaumi Report, of the 28th July, referring to the long standing 


grievances of Mussalmans which His Excellency 


oe - . His Excellency J] ord Willingdon is resolutely and enthusiastically 

nee removing, invites His Excellency’s attention to the 
fact that there had always been two Muslim Collectors in this Presidency, and 
that this rule has recent y -been broken as there is only one Muslim Collector 
how, and appeals to His Excellency to take this matter into consideration and 


follow the former practice. His Excellency may know that Mussalmans are few. 


and far between the Executive and that there is only one Muslim District officer. 
at present. Such being the case Mussalmans should not be deprived of the 
permanent posts. The highest appointment that has now been given is only: 


temporary and experimental and cannot be taken.as an excuse to avoid the 


the Executive Council which his predecessors had > 


Qaumt Rarost, 
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redressing of Muslim grievances. We hope that His Excellency. will. appoint 
another Mussalman to the Collectorate and. remove: the just grievance of 
Mussalmans.. _ a | at 


85. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 30th July, referring to the appointments Y 
| the Hon’ble Kban Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shag 
Sahib Bahadur and Khan Bahadur Muhammad 


Muslim success upon success. 


~ Habibullah Sahib, Méhkari, as Members of the Imperial and Madras Executive 


Councils, respectively, says that the news of the success of both Muhammadans 
has been a matter of great joy to their community. e , 

We, on behalf the whole Islamic community, submit our cordial congratn- 
lations to Their Excellencies Lord Chelmsford and Lord Willingdon, and hope 
that the future will rectify the past and favourable consideration will be shown 
to their merits and claims on every suitable occasion. | | 

In conclusion, the editor congratulates Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habib. 
ullah Sahib, Mehkari, and hopes that he will discharge his duties-eatisfactorily and 
will prove himself to be a well-wisher and benefactor of the community. 


86. The Qaumi Report, of the 3lst July, refers to Mir Muzhur-ud-din Sahib’s 
| ; appointment and says :—Recently Sir Ali Imam’s 
Another suitable appointment 4 )y0intment has proved to the whole world that His 
a hyfeconen. Exalted Highness is adopting effective measures for 
the advancement and satisfactory progress of his State. The appointment has 
been received with general approbation, and now we have the news of the 
appointment of famous leader. Mir Muzhur-ud-din Sahib Bahadur, B.a., Personal 
Assistant to the Postmaster-General, Madras, as Postmaster-General at Hyderabad, 
which will be received by ali with feelings of joy and satisfaction. It congratuv- 
lates the Hyderabad Postal Department on the appointment, and expresses the 
hope that Mir Muzhur-ud-din will give Hyderabad the benefit of his administrative 
knowledge acquired in British India. | nee 


87. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 30th July, refers to the sittings of delegates 
‘g°. Hamilton Grant ang 2 Ravalpindi for the purpose of concluding peace 
Sinies AM Atenas Chae between Afghanistan and the British Government 

and says: From the attacks made in the speeches it 
is feared that God forbid, they will spoil the game. It is true tliat one speaks of 
one’s own power and strength with a view to strike terror in the opposite party, 
but such vaunting is, we think, out of date at present. It is our desire to appease 
the anger of either side; be the causes that led to the war’ what they may, no 
useful purpose is served by reiterating them. : 

Sirdar Ali Ahmad Khan said, ‘ If Afghanistan does not stand athwart the path 
of the Bolshevists, India will be involved in serious difficulties” To a certain 
extent. this is true, but it is also equally true that if Afghanistan had not been 
helped by India with money, it would not have been fully prepared to check the 
Kolshevists with all its natural defences. Can Afghanistan save itself from 
becoming a tributary State or check the advance of an invader? History shows 
that the Greeks, the Persians and the Turkomans invaded India through this self- 
same Afghanistan. Therefore it is Indian gold and not Afghan money that 1s 
the barrier. It would be better if former relations were renewed. If not, 
Afghanistan and India both will suffer. It requests the delegates to be more 
considerate and to put their heads together and settle the dispute. ; 


ITI.—LeaisLarion. 


88. ‘The Sudarsini, of the 15th July, publishes in Telugu the telegram sent by 


. the Secretary of the Indian Journalists Association 

the Press saa | to the Prime Minister, to the Secretary of State for 
India and to Lord Sinha, praying for the repeal of the Press Act. 

€9. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd August, refers to the 


: | election of Mr. Balaji Rao Nayudu to the Legislative 

Election to the Council, and ae that: it’ is absurd that Mr. 
A. Krishna Rao Pantulu who takes part in politics 
g the country, should be defeated in the elections and 
a who has not done any good to the people but whose 


Legislative 


and has always been servin 


that Mr. Balaji Rao Nayud 
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thoughts are always directed to making money by taking up other service even 
after retirement from Government service, should be elected. - 


IV.—Native Sratts, 


90. Referring to the release of prisoners in British India and the Native —— 
The Raja of Padukkottai. States in connexion with the peace celebrations, sist July 108, 


the Desabhakian, of the 3lst July, points to this 
function being delayed in Pudukkottai pending the receipt of formal sanction 
from the Raja who is now at Australia and says:—This Raja has been living 
happily with his white wife in Australia for the last five years. It is not known 
how long the Government of Madras will continue to patronize this Raja who 
has been absent from his country. 


91. In commenting on the Travancore budget for the year 1095 M.E.., LoxaPRexAsal, 


The Travancore budget for most of the ‘ Malayalam papers received during the th Awe 10 
1095 M.E. week, especially those of. ‘Travancore, express satis- Ge, ih 
faction at the sound condition of the finances of Quiles, 


the State. The Lokaprakasam, of the 4th August, however thought that the pro- © Aug. 1919. 
vision for sanitation was rather meagre, and Kerala Baraii, of the. 1st August, 

suggested that the surplus thus accumulated should be used for improving the - 

industries of the State. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 28. 
Page 1072, paragraph 28, line 19, for ‘ detaining’ read ‘ detailing’. - 
», 1074, lines 6 and 7, for ‘them ; even’ read ‘ them, even’. 
», 1076, paragraph 36, line 5, delete ‘of them’ before ‘ have’. 
~ soe ‘is 61 ,, 9 «nsert * the’ before ‘ same’ 
Report No. 31. 


Page 1180, article 713, delete ‘(2)’ and renumber ‘(3)’ as ‘(2)’. 


‘{leened, the 14th August 1919.) | sie 
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REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 16th August 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Homer ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courte. 


1. Referring to a resolution brought before the Vakils’ Association by certain 
Brahman members, urging the transfer of the power 
of appointing Sub-Judges from the Government to 
the High Court, Justice, of the 13th August, observes:—‘“ During the last two or 
three weeks some five appointments are said to have been made by the High 
Court, and all of them, without a single exception, were conferred on Brahmans. 
We are told that of these five, one is an Ayyangar, another a Rao, and three are 
Ayyars. The Judge responsible for these appointments is said to be the Hon’ble 
Diwan Bahadur Justice Sadasiva Ayyar. . . Are all these appointments, really 
speaking, made according to the merit shown at the bar? There are hundreds of 
non-Brahmans with much better qualifications so far as practice at the bar is 
considered, but whose claims are seldom considered. . . The only remedy to 
prevent such injustice is for the Government themselves to take over the power of 


Judicial appointments. 


appointment of munsifs. . . We hope that the facts we have pointed out 
would attract the attention of the Government.” jhe 
(k) General. 


2. The Hindu, of 9th August, remarks :—‘‘ It is to be regretted that, during 
foiten Prese vepwenniatives o- tour of His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the 
and His Excellency the Gov- 1@mMine-stricken tracts of the Ganjam district, the 
ernor’s tour. representatives of the Indian journals who accom- 
panied the Governor were not given facilities for 

performing their duties as much as those of the Anglo-Indian papers. 
Neither our representative nor that of any other Indian journal was able to proceed 
to Russellkonda, although the representatives of the Madras Mail and the Madras 
Times were provided officially with motor accommodation and were able to go to 
Russellkonda. One is driven to the reluctant conclusion that the Anglo-Indian 
journals occupy a privileged position in the country not merely in the operation 

of the Indian Press Act.” 


3. The following appears in eeaties of Lith August :--“ The Afghan 
campaign has not been without its lessons for India. 
me. meanings can the Aten Th, tee hie that, after the ugly disclosures of the 
Mesopotamia Commission, the Government of India 
would not have to face another similar breakdown so soon after the findings of 
that Commission. Mr. Montagu waxed eloquent in an irresponsible capacity in 
connexion with the Mesopotamia muddle, but now that he cannot altogether 
absolve himself from responsibility as the technical head of the Government of 
India for the present breakdown, we are curious to know what explanation he 
has to offer and what action he would take. . . Wedo not know whether the 
present Secretary of State will be swayed by the same high conceptions of honour 
and responsibility as his predecessor, but we shall not be surprised if Mr. Montagu 
continues to be the Secretary of State.” ) 


4. In a leading article under the hgading ‘‘ the Aftermath of Zeal” in which 
Ce ame reference is made toan article on the administration 

' i promised inquiry into the of the Punjab by Mr. Alfred Nundy published in 
roubles in the Punjab. - the Hindustan Review, the Hindu, of the 13th 
August, remarks :—‘* While Mr. Montagu, busy on more momentous labours, is 
making up his mind as to the necessity for an inquiry in the Punjab, every day 


campaign. 


that passes makes clearer not only that there is ample scope for such an inquiry 
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but also as to its paramount urgency in oo of time. An inquiry that comes 
too late would, as we have pointed out fore, be worse than useless. Nor can 
the public conscience be lulled into placidit by the specious plea that the inaugu. 
ration of a policy of ‘clemency’, as marked in a drastic reduction of sentences, ig 
sufficient to wipe out the bitter memories of martial law in the Punjab. . _ | 
is, perhaps, not so easily recognised that delayed inquiry would mean, at best an 
imperfect and at the worst a perverted inquiry. There are more ways of closin 
men’s mouths than by censoring the press, and we have no doubt that all those 
subtle influences which subordinate officialism can bring into play with particular 
effect in a province like the Punjab will be, and for all we know are, in full blast. 
The -lapse of time must also tend to a certain amount of uncertainty in the 
detailing of occurrences which ould be fastened upon to brand the witnesses ag 
unqualified liars. A judicious interpretation of the implied conditions of a 
remitted sentence can also enable an unscrupulous minor official to close the mouth 
of an ignorant sufferer. . . The well-known facility in the inditing of despatches 
that the Government of India can boast of leads us to view, with some suspicion, 
Mr. Montagu’s statement that is ‘ corresponding’ with them on the subject.” 


5. The Hindu, of the 15th August, writes :—‘‘ We are told that India has 
been admitted as an equal partner in the Imperial 
Commonwealth, but the sickening tale of the ill- 
treatment of her children in some of the Colonies and Dominions knows no end. 

The serious news is published to-day by\Mr. Gandhi that the Fiji Govern- 
ment intends to pustpone the abolition of indenture. If this is so, then, the Fiji 
Government is guilty of a disgraceful breach of a solemn promise for which it 
should be promptly taken to task. The Government of India should lose no time 


to apprise the public as to what they know about this matter and as to the further 
steps they intend to take.” 


Indians in the Fiji Islands. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS, 


I.—Foreian Potttics. 


6. Ina short note under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th August, 
bsait Withee refers to an observation said to have been made in 
giteheestes the India that the creation of a strong agitation 

in South Africa and the carrying on of an incessant agitation in India are the onl 
two ways open to save the Indians in the Colony from being devoured by the 
danger that is awaiting them and, pointing to the news received that the Indians 
in the Transvaal are taking proper steps in this direction and have vowed to 
observe Satyagraha as long as the new law, based on a colour distinction, is in 
force, remarks :—As the Jndia gives a warning that this law is reported to have 
received the support of even the English Government, we have to be careful and 
start an incessant agitation. Ifthe English Government itself acts like this, to 
whom are we to complain? Is this not a disgrace to the straight rule of the 
Englishmen? One notable point here is that, in 1899, it was Sir Alfred Milner, 
who was high Commissioner of South Africa then, that addressed Mr. Chamberlain, 
pleading for the cause of the Indians that were suffering there and ‘that this very 
gentleman, who is now a peer, is reported to have given his consent to the new 
cruel law introduced in the Colony. We believe Lord Milner remembers the 
incident of 1899. Perhaps our Lord Milner is not the Sir Alfred Milner of 

twenty years back! 


7. Referring to a booklet entitled ‘‘ with the Nigerians in German Kast 
Africa” reviewed by the Madras Mail, in which the 
author has detailed the valourous acts of the black 
tribes of Africa in combating with the Germans in East Africa and concludes with 
the hope that those who read the booklet would hereafter treat, with respect, the 
African black, who is capable of fighting, because the latter has at least proved 
himself to be a man, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th August, remarks :-——But our 
white brethren are always evincing a disgust for the black. Even the war has 
not changed their mind. 


8. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th August, refers to the 

oe ie Reuter’s cable regarding the activities of Sir Edward 

C The stupidity of Sir Edward (rgon in respect of the Irish problem, and 

eet remarks :— When the American opinion has already 

proved to be hostile to England in the matter, the activities of Sir Edward 

Carson are calculated to aggravate this akward position still further. Even the 
London Times has thought fit to‘condemn them. 


9. The Manorama, of the 8th August, points out that the disabilities of the 


The Nigerians of Africa. 


Indians in Transvaal. refers to the passing of a Bill prohibiting Indians 


from acquiring landed property and carrying on trade, and hopes that the Gov- 
ernment of India as well as the British Government will do the needful in the 
matter and remove the grievances of Indians. 


10. Vhe Qaumi Report, of the 6th August, criticising the information 


__ published in a London paper (the World) from one 

Pe ten do they say to this? of its correspondents, regarding Turkey and the 
the — rumour regarding kK halifate, which runs “I understand that it has now 
ee been decided to transfer the Sultan to Brush in Asia 
Minor, which will form the new capital of Turkish territories that remain, but 
that he will continue to hold the office of Khalifate and will be permitted to go 
to Constantinople on the appointed Feast Days. This is a concession to him as 
the recognised Head of Islam,” remarks:—We are sure that this news will be 


read by the Islamic World with much displeasure, detestation and resentment. bs 


Indians in the Trausvaal are increasing day by day, 
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If the above news is correct, what will the tyrant say to this? Whose views 
are these? Who has decided it? Who is responsible for it? We are sure that 
Great Britain could not have concurred in this view. Will the British Govern. 
ment, which has made a definite promise to maintain and protect Constantinople 
and other Turkish territories, accept such an absurd proposal? We do not 
understand who can be guilty of such injustice. The Islamic world cannot tolerate 
such ideas for a single moment. 


It is proposed to arraign the ex-Kaiser on the charge of being responsible 
for unnecessary bloodshed in the late war. The German Peace Treaty has been 
signed, but no one has yet suggested that the ex-Kaiser will be allowed to go to 
Rerlin only on Feast Days. Is the Sultan’s offence more heinous than that of 
the Kaiser? Notwithstanding this, the International Court has not yet proposed 
to prosecute the Sultan. 

We believe that the correspondent of the World has written a baseless and 
absurd report ; he has not given the source of his information. We suppose that 
he is echoing the sentiments of Venezeulos. Who do not wish to take any further 
notice of such absurd and mischievous proposals? It simply proves that we should 
be more enthusiastic and determined in safeguarding our sentiments. Such 
disheartening prejudiced proposals convince us that instead of relying on this 
question of the Khalifate, we should exert ourselves strenueously and not rely on 
vain hopes. The British Government has promised before the civilized world 
that ‘‘ We are not fighting to deprive Turkey of its Capital, Asia Minor, or 
Thrace which are famous and prosperous Turkish territories where the Turkish 
race predominates.’ 

This was announced by Mr. Lloyd George as the Prime Minister of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, and we are sure that the promise made on dth 
January 1918, still carried the same weight and sincerity as it had then; further 
that those words will live as long as the British Empire lasts. 

We do not, therefore, think that there is any occasion for us to be worried 
over the unauthenticated reports of an obscure person. The delay, however, in 
the conclusion of peace with Turkey, naturally gives us restlessness and 
perplexity. God forbid! If the pronouncement of the British Government were 
to turn out to be incorrect, there would be a revolt in the Islamic world. 


11. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 2nd August, in a leader on this subject 


sais einai ta writes :—Amir Amanullah Khan’s mother is styled 
ra nar wt re MNES as Queen Mother whose control over political 
’ affairs is such that the continuance or otherwise of 
war depends entirely on her will. For instance, our esteemed contemporary the 
Vakil writes that her influence and power are on the increase in Kabul. She isa 
very powerful personage in* Afghanistan and the stories told about her remind us 
of the Dowager Empress of China. ‘The Afridis say that she is an Afridi woman 
but as a matter of fact she belongs to the Ghilzai and the Royal family and is the 
daughter of the ex-Governor of Herat. 
She is said to be a beautiful woman, six feet in height. The honourable 
title of Hazrat is prefixed to her name. Although this epithet is applied to any 


_ respectable man in India and Persia, but the Afghan Mullahs say that this title 1s 


Janipan-1-Rozean, 
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peculiar to prophets and, therefore, a woman should not attach it to her name. 


12. The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 9th August, in giving a translation of the 


The Afghan peace. views expressed by the Englishman of Calcutta 


before the conclusion of peace, observes :—Peace 
has since been concluded and the Amir has admitted the blunder committed by 


him through want of experience. We are sure that the terms will not be so severe 
as the Englishman suggests. Rather-will the terms be such as are calculated to 


re-establish the former relations between the Government of India and Afghanistan 
on a surer basis with provision for greater amity and friendship. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


18. The Gédavaripatrita, of the 22nd. J uly (received on the 8th August) 
y 


i - refers to the meritorious service render 


Mr. J. C. Fernandez as District, Judge of Godavari, 
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_and remarks :—As he passed the M.L. degree examination, he is equal to one who - 


has passed the Barrister’s examination. We do not see any reasons why none of 
the Eurasians has-been appointed as a Judge of the High Court. Though 
Mr. Fernandez is competent to hold that office, the Government have not 
conferred iton him. We therefore consider that an injustice has been done not 
only to himself but to the community to which he belongs. | 


(c) Jails. 


14. Commenting upon the report on the administration of jails in the Presi- 
dency during 1918, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 
6th August, deplores the increase in the number of 
convicts and increase in sickness and mortality among the jail population, and 
hopes that the Government and the authorities concerned will not fail to do the 
needful in the matter: 


(d) Education. 


Jails in the Presidency. 


4 


15. Remarking that the knowledge attained by a country and its other. 


‘ attributes depend on the policy of its University, 

the Desabhaktan, of the 9th August, observes :— 
Though there are Universities in almost all civilized countries, all of them are not 
conducted in the same manner. ‘There are many differences between the 
Universities in America and Oxford and those in India. The former exist for 
promoting knowledge, while Indian Universities are only helping to. prepare 
candidates for Government appointments. The underlying cause for this 
difference is the system of administration in the respective countries. The 
administration in India is crooked and so are the Indian Universities too. As 
the Government have prescribed certain educational qualifications for appoint- 
ments under them, students are eager to get into Government posts. After 
studying hard, day and night, for 15 years, these students take to some profession 
eventually which has no connexion whatever with the branch of education they 
have hadyand thus spoil their knowledge. ‘T'he only aim of the students of Indian 
Universities is to get through an examination somehow. A majority of them do 
not read other works that will improve their knowledge, and they think it 
unnecessary, and we repeat that this is due to the system established by the 
Government. : 


University educatior. 


16. Under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 2nd August, says :—It is 
surprising that though it is very long since the 2 


The Calcutta University Gadler Commission submitted its report to the 
Commission's report. Government of India, the Government have not as 
yet published it. There is a rumour that the Government have furnished some 
persons with copies of the report privately. In reply toa letter from our own 
correspondent, the Secretary to the Government of India has written to say that 
the report will be published at an early date. God alone knows when. It is 
regrettable that the Government do not condescend to give a proper answer 
though the people and the press have been asking them to a the report 
soon. They will do well to publish the report without disregarding the opinion of 
the people. 3 

Reviewing of Calcutta University Commission Report in its leader 
under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th 
University August, observes :—. Though the report is 
_ confined in its scope to the Calcutta University, it 

will be seen that the observations made therein apply to’ other Universities as 
well, , The result of the spread of a purely literary education has been to 
lace even the retail trade of Bengal in the hands of Marwaris. ‘The export trade 
as been monopolised by the Europeans, the Arminians and the Japanese. Even 
those who work in mills and mines belong to other provinces. . . A considera- 
tion of these circumstances will unfailingly show how essential it. is that the 
Present system of education should undergo a radical change. The present 
— is not only a source of loss to the Bengalis in - point of wealth, but it is 
also rendering the life of students unbearable by undermining their physique, 


The Calcutta 
mmission. 
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 Gntellect and originality. . . The Commission may well feel glad at heart , 
its tribute to the talenta and ability of Indians. But the fact remains that the 
Indian nation, devoting as it does the most important period of its life to th, 
study of a foreign tongue, is losing its soul and becoming lifeless. As has 
observed by Lord Jesus, the life of a man who acquires the whole world at the 
cost of his soul is useless. . . The Commission has realised to some extent the 
rigidity of examinations in India and also the fact that this hardship is due 
to the imparting of instruction through a foreign language. Their failure to dea] 
with this problem in a broad spirit has stood in their way of understanding th, 
root causes, and hence, their narrow recommendations. . . The Commisgsioy 
has recommended the use of the local vernacular up to the Matriculation Exayj. 
nation in respect of all subjects excepting English and Mathematics. But this 
arrangement will not be of much benefit. When the Commission has come to the 
conclusion that a purely literary education has been a source of evil to the 
country, and that it is necessary to impart technical education, it is not known 
why it has failed to recommend the curtailment of the use of English to q 
considerable extent. The defects in the system of education are bound t 
continue, so long as this question is left unsolved. It is but proper.that the 
have realised the importance of vern» ars to some extent at least. The 
Commission’s recommendations with rezy.. i to the University are liberal. . , 
Its recommendations about the education of women, commercial, medical, agri- 
cultural, and Sanskrit education are worthy of note. Though its proposals are of 
a progressive character to a large extent, in our opinion, it is the people who are 
fitted to decide upon the system of education svited to the country. ‘I'he depart. 
ments of Education and Industries should be made over to the people forthwith as 
recommended by the Division of Functions Committee. The volumes now before 
us are in themselves a proof that the Europeans, in spite of their sympathy with 
the Indian ideals, cannot properly understand their wants. 


17. A correspondent to the Bharatamata, of the 28th July, says: —The grant 


28th July 1919. paid by the Government to aided schools are a 
Elementary schools. waste of money to a great extent. Some pupils 
never attend schools. Those who attend do not meet the schoolmasters. The 
supervisors accept bribes from schoolmasters, alter the attendance rolls, and db not 
examine the schools. ‘lhe schoolmasters are informed beforehand of the visit of 
the Sub-Assistant Inspector. They prepare the attendance registers just bfore 
the visit and keep them ready for inspection. Only on the day of the visit, the 
attendance register is duly filled in. The schoolmaster tells the Inspector that 
it being the time of the gingelly crop, the pupils have not attended. Then the 
Inspector speaks with the schoolmaster about the gingelly seeds, gives a sum to 
the pupils and goes on looking into the record. The sum is rightly worked on 
their slates without any effort on the part of the pupils. . . Thus the dis- 
honesty of the schoolmasters, the lack of education for the pupils and the absence 
of inspection on the part of the examining authorities, become evident. If the 


schoolmasters want to maintain their self-respect and the progress of the pupils, 
they should follow justice. 
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Ceres 18. Referring to the results of the last School Final Examination, the 


29th July 1919. Pho School Final Examination, 7 2¢@aripatrika, of the 29th July, writes:— 


mae eS — without allowing sufficient time, the exam- 
ining authorities have held a re-e 


xamination specially for students in the 
Northern Circars. We cannot believe that they have been able to trace the mail 


source of the leakage of question papers. If they had traced the true source of 
leakage, we fail to see why students in the circars alone should be selected for 
re-examination. In the re-examination also, examiners have been stiff in giving 
marks and ploughed down candidates for want of one or half a mark. As a result 
of the subsequent agitation against this injustice, they have opened their eyes and 
declared as having passed the examination nine of the candidates of this tow? 
who had originally failed. It would have been more graceful of them, if they 
had done this in the beginning only. One of the questions in the Mathe- 
matics paper set for the recent re-examination was wrong, and such as 1 
confound candidates. A correct answer to that question cannot be’ givél- 
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‘ng wasted much of their time over that question and tired themselves 
iain were obliged to write that there BS something wrong with the 
nestion itself. . . The examiners will give such questions as will test the 
knowledge of the student of unexpected and out-of-the-way points. We are 
hound to say that such examiners are men of peculiar wisdom. . . Their 
uestions resemble those of a lawyer put to a hostile witness in a court of law in 
order to upset him. But students do not attend examinations to give false 
evidence, and thereby to get through. . . Sometimes, teachers do not teach 
completely all the text-books prescribed for the examination. After finishing 
them somehow, they send up their students for examination, and these students 
will be the victims to the absurd questions appearing in question papers. On the 
whole, it may be said beyond doubt that these absurd examinations are under- 
mining the health of students. : | 

Examinations are held twice and thrice in a year in the west. It is not 
understood why the same system should not be introduced here also. 

May examiners take enough care in future at least to see that there will be 
no leakage of question papers! May they not |e absurd questions! May not 
places of examination and students be regarded as courts of law and false 
witnesses respectively ! 


19. In a leading article under the heading ‘ Primary Education in India,’ 


the Munorama, of the 5th August, points out that 
the diffusion of primary education among the 
masses is absolutely necessary for the progress of self-government, and rejoices at 
the increase in the number of primary schools during the five years ending with 
1917. Its of opinion that the amount which the Government spend for primary 
education cannot but be considered to be insignificant when compared with the 
extent and population of India, it speaks in appreciative terms of the action of 
the Governments of Bombay, Bengal, Central Provinces, etc., in allowing the 
Municipalities and Local Boards to make primary education compulsory within 
their jurisdiction, and calls upon the leaders of the people to try their best to 
reduce illiteracy in the country. It, however, regrets that the Madras Government 
have not as yet done anything in the matter of making primary education free 
and compulsory, and invites the attention of the leaders of the people in general 
and of the Government in particular to the matter. The paper finally hopes that 
during the regimé of Lord Willingdon some-substantial progress will be made in 
matters educational. | 


20. The Qaumi Report, of the 10th August in a leader on this subject, writes : 

r Meh , os —Items 7 and 8 of the recommendations made by 

he University Commission the committee are very sound, and if the Govern- 
and Muhammadans. 


Primary education in India. 
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ment should accept them extraordinary activity, | 


in educational progress of Muhammadans, will be the result. 


The committee has a special chapter in its report on educational steps to be 
taken by Muhammadans. From the principles enunciated in the report we under- 
stand that the committee has spared no pains to establish Muhammadan education 
on a firm and sound basis. We do not know how far the Hon’ble Mian Muham- 
‘mad Shafi, the present Educational Member of the Government of India, is 
prepared to act on it. As regards the Honourable Member he is reported to take 
much interest in educational matters. If this be true the report itself will 
satisty to the correctness or otherwise of his sentiments and aspirations. The 
same state of affairs exists regarding University education in Madras and 
Bombay as in Calcutta, but Calcutta and Madras will resemble each other most. 
Though the condition of Muhammadans of Calcutta and Madras is not the same, 
but the Muhammadans of Madras occupy such a low and obscure position that 

ey have no connexion with any educational management, nor has any parti- 
cular officer or committee hitherto been appointed to safeguard their rights. 
Neither has any committee of Muhammadans been formed to consider their 
demands and educational schemes or to suggest remedial measures. | 

The editor considers that the time has come to view the question of Muham- 
madan education in Madras in the light of Calcutta Report. 
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(e) Local and Municipal. 


Gopavanrrararxa, 21. In its leader under this heading, the Gddavaripairtka, of the 29th Jy 
beri (received on the 8th August), writes :—Since May of 
—— this year the Rajahmundry municipality on ¢), 
advice of the District Collector has begun to relieve the distress of the poor in the 
matter of foodstuffs by getting rice at cheap rates from the Kistna district anq 
selling it at prices lower than those in the market. ‘T’his business went on for, 

time, and it is now understood that the Government have ordered it to be stopped. 
It appears that the municipality has first launched upon the business without the 
permission of the Government, which is irregular. Even the Collector wou 
have thought that the Council had proceeded according to rules and not in viol. 

tion of them. We have to conclude, therefore, that the procedure of the 
municipality is wrong in the circumstances. . . We think that the Council hag 

spent some 60 or 70 thousands of rupees in this business, and it is clearly its dut 
to be very careful in the matter, when it proposed to spend so much public 

money. Whether the Council has proceeded with such care is a point to be well 
considered. . . Since the Council is to be regarded as having spent this public 
money as trustees on behalf of the rate-payers, it is its duty to give wide publicity 

‘in its office prémises to the accounts relating to this transaction and showing the 
cost at which a bag was purchased in the Kistna district and the cost at which it 

was sold at Rajahmundry, and also the quantity of rice sold and the names of the 

ersons to whom it was sold. Has the Council made a profit in this business? 
f so, to what extent? If, on the other hand, it has sustained loss, it is its 

bounden duty to explain to the public as to who are responsible for it. Are 

accounts relating to the weights and measurements in regard to the business done 

both in the Kistna district and at Rajahmundry available? If not, why and who 
is responsible for the omission? It is understood that the District Collector will 

camp here for five or six days from this date, and we request him to inspect the 

accounts relating to this business and settle them. We trust that the Chairman 

also will follow our advice, and thus deserve the respect of the public. - 
Maworama, 


—— 22. In a note the Manorama, of the 5th August, regrets that the Local Boards 


bth Aug. 1919. do not properly spend the amount set apart for 
— to Local Boards for acne of " alain, and observes that it would 

preg omnes be extremely useful to the people if the Boards 

should utilise part of the amounts allotted for digging wells, for attending to some 

other sanitary needs of the people. It finally asks what special -advantage will 

the people derive from ial aibemeiuiaed if the Local Boards do not utilise 


for purposes useful to the public such of the grants as have. been graciously 
sanctioned by the Government? 


23. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 6th August, rejoices at the appointment of 


eae er ee , non- officials as Presidents of certain District Boards, 
went — esidents of ond asks whether it will take a long time yet for 
rict Boards. : 
oa the appointment of a non-official Indian as Presi 

dent of the Malabar District Board, considering especially that the affairs of the 


arse g district of South Kanara are already being administered by a no0- 
official Indian ? , 


Kusaza Sancuagi, 
Calicut, 
6th Aug. 1919. 


(4) General. 


24, Remarking that the selfishness of the capitalists and the inadequate 


: wages paid to the labourers have been the cause of 
Ph x ibe salvation for the recent strikes among the labourers, the Vartate- 


_ mitran, of the 19th June, observes : — What action 
did the Government take in connexion with the strike among the postmen at 


Calcutta last week? Some of the leading strikers were convicted under Post 
Offices Act and sent to prison, and this for the offence of having asked for 40 
increase of wages on account of the undue rise in the prices of articles. ‘The 
increase demanded by them is between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 2; and the authorities 
were not willing to spend even this small amount for the poor people. The 
Indian Civil Service officials, who get a pension of £1,000 per year after their 
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service in India, are agitating that their covenant was entered into when the prices 
of articles were comparatively low and that their present rate of pension is 
inadequate. Itis yet to be known what reply these will have. Will they too 
get imprisonment ? Though increase of salaries need not be granted to the highly 
aid officers, itis they that are in practice getting increments freely. This is, 
haps, one illustration for the statement of the bureaucrats that it is they that 
fook to the good of the public. Further, the Postal Department unlike 
other departments works at a large net profit to the Government, and is 
it not the duty of the Government to pay a portion of their profits to these poor 


people ? | 

25. Referring to the fact that the temporary introduction of inconvertible 
paper money into India is to be one of the subjects 
for consideration by this Commission, the Vartaka- 
mitran, of the 26th June, remarks :—As this move will ery! hamper Indian 
trade, the step should be taken only in consultation with the Indian merchants 
but not as the Commission likes. [tis only the full conviction that whenever a 
currency note is presented for payment its equivalent in silver is readily paid, that 
makes even the uneducated persons in the rural parts accept currency notes. Our 
opinion 1s. that the Government should not act in such a manner as to shake this 
confidence of the people. The trade of the whole world depends solely on mutual 
confidence. Nothing can be more disastrous to it than the want of eonfidence. 
If the opinion of the Indian merchants is not to be taken in the inquiry of a 
Commission considering an important subject that is likely to affect Indian trade, 
it shows nothing but that it has been decided to settle the matter on one-sided 
evidence. As it is, several problems have cropped up in connexion with paper 
currency only ; because no attention has been paid to the repeated warnings of 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce that it 1s the increase of the paper currency 
that contributes to the rise in the prices of articles and that it should be mini- 
mised. It looks as if, without attending to the removal of these difficulties, they 
will create additional difficulties. 


26. Referring, with appreciation, to the fact that America has removed all 
restrictions in the matter of exporting gold there- 


The Currency Commission. 


Importation of gold into india. from, the Vartakamitrn, of the 26th June, says :— 


It is only India that will ‘need export gold, etc., from America. But who is to 
remove the restriction that none except the Government can import gold into 
this country? We have to take it that the import of gold will facilitate trade. 
Further, it is under consideration whether the gold consigned to India may not 
be imported into England, so that it may be deposited in the Bank of England 
as the reserve for the paper currency in use in India. Though the Government 
of India are holding silver for thirty-seven and a half crores of rupees in America, 
and a good portion of the amount intended for paying India and the Allies has 
already been brought over to India, the situation gives room for anxiety. But 
if a sufficient quantity of gold is brought into India from America, it will be a 
great convenience. It will not be wise on the part of the'Government to send 
this gold away to England and increase the paper currency in India. 


27. In an article under this heading, the Vartakamitran, of the 3rd July, 
Swadesh writes :—Much is made by each country that was 

a. engaged in the great war about the losses suffered 

by it and the tactics played by it to win a victory. But all this will dwindle 
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before the incessant war that has been waged continuously by the foreign — 


countries against the Indian trade during the last 150 years. Even Lord Curzon, 
who was always decrying India, has stated. that glorious kingdoms existed in 
India when the Englishmen were roaming about in the forests, painting their 
bodies in colours and another Englishman has described India as the store-house 
of wealth. An English traveller is reported to have described the cotton plant 
which he saw in India as a tree-yielding wool and another called the sugar-cane 
as a reed-yielding honey. ‘The foreigners, who were so ignorant in the beginning, 


learnt the industries and began to crush the industries of India by means of the | 


influence they wielded with the Government and when gradually the English 
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rule became established in India many Europeans also came over here for tradj 
purposes. The cloths woven and yarn prepared in India came to be taxed, 
which helped the European merchants a great deal. Then not only the 
Europeans but also the people of other countries such as America and Japan 
which have recently become civilised began to compete with India, with the help 
of the facilities afforded them by their respective Governments in trade and 
industries. As the laws passed in India were favourable to the foreign countries, 
a great campaign was started against the Indian industries. Though hig 
arrangement has resulted in enriching England, it is now leading to the English 
trade passing into the hands of Germany, Japan and America. If no restrictions 
are placed on Indian trade and protection duties are also levied on the import of 
foreign articles, the industrial advancement of India can never be retarded b 
any. But the system obtaining at present is like holding fast one of the two 
persons that are running a race and making the other run in advance. Mr. Wilson 
says :—‘‘ If India had been a free country, protection duties would have been 
imposed here on English goods, just as such duties were levied on Indian articles 
in England; but no duties were levied on articles imported from England and 
British articles were spread in India by compulsion.” This shows how the 
industries of our country were allowed to die. Our labourers and agriculturists 
are suffering unable to cope with this industrial and commercial war. ‘To save 
these heroes, protection duties should be levied on foreign articles imported into 
our country. The Government do not appear to come forward to do so. So we 
have to raise a stronghold to protect our industries and it is only from this 
stronghold that our labourers can wage an industrial war. This stronghold is 
nothing but the Swadeshi vow, which will rid the country of the ravages of 
famine and pestilence. 


28. The Dravidan, of the 6th August, appreciates the nomination of Mr. 

aks .,  M.C. Raja asa member of the Local Leyislative 

nh Council, and referring to his merits and the 

strenuous efforts made by him to approach the Government for securing the pro- 

gress of the Adi-Dravidas, expresses its gratitude to Lord Willingdon for his 
magnanimity in making this nomination. 

The Swadesamiiran, of the 8th August, publishes a communication from 


aa .. the pen of a correspondent who, while appreciating 

The Local Legislative Council. +), extension of the principle of sheet 1 si by 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, remarks that it would have been better 
if some more communities had secured representation in consideration of their 
number and adds:—As it is, a number of small communities have obtained 
representation, while large communities such as Padayachis and Vanniyars have 
not. The population of these communities in this presidency aggregates to 40 
lakhs. ‘These are now occupying a very low status, though they belong to the 
family of the ancient kings of India, and the number of the educated among 
them is very low. ‘They have many other grievances to be redressed.. So it is 
indispensable that they should have a representative on the Local Legislative 


Council. It is hoped that His Excellency will nominate a representative for them 
on the Council. 


Referring to an amendment to the rules regulating the conduct of business 


The new Leniilative Counsll. in the Legislative Council, to be moved at the first 


meeting of the new Council, that the business of 
the meeting should be conducted only in English, provided tho President may, 


his discretion, permit any departure from this rule, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th 


August, writes:—Our readers may be aware of the attempt made by the 
Hon’ble:Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar some months back to s rin th 4 


peak in the vernacular 
at one of the meetings of the Council and of his having been prevented from 


doing so by Lord Pentland by the mere exercise of his power as President, 
without quoting any rule or authority for his action. It is now clear that the 
Government want to prevent the recurrence of such a scene in the Council by 
making an alteration in the existing rules. As they have the majority on their 
side, they are sure to carry their point. But let us consider whether it is roper 
and desirable to make the alteration that is now suggested. There is no rule that 
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the members nominated or elected to the Council should have a knowledge of 
English. If, therefore, persons ignorant of English are elected to the Council, 
can they be compelled to speak in English? It may be stated in reply that the 
Governor has been given the discretion to permit the use of thé vernacular in the 
Council if such a contingency should arise. But it is only a discretionary power 
that has been given to the Governor and he cannot be compelled to exercise it. 
It may be argued again that one ignorant of English will never get into the 
Council and there will be, therefore, no opportunity whatever for even this 
discretionary power to be exercised. If so, where is the necessity for a rule ? 
The present Council will only continue for one year, and in the new Council 
under the Reforms Act, a large number of people will become voters. The 
passing of the proposed amendment may create an impression in the mind of the. 
voters that they should elect only English-knowing people. It may be said that, 
if all members talk in the vernacular, the President may not be able to understand 
them. But this serves only as an additional reason forthe Governor not being 
the President of the Council, and does not indicate that the sons of the soil should 
talk ina foreign language for the sake of the Governor. All official members 
other than the Governor are conversant with the vernaculars. ‘The framing ofa 
compulsory rule that the speeches in the Council should only be in English in 
view of the probability of some member talking in the vernacular is practically 
insulting the feelings of the people. If our Government had bestowed a thought 
on how much the feelings of the Englishmen were wounded when, soon after the 
conquest of England by the Normans, Norman-French was made the language of 
the Court, they could have realised the feelings of the Indians now. We do not 
deny that there are some conveniences for the Government in conducting the 
proceedings of the Council in English. But even the Government should admit 
that this casts a slur upon the vernaculars. It is possible to carry on the work 
of this Council for a year without this rule. ‘When, after that, the new Council 
comes into existence, it may be left to frame its own rules for the conduct of 
business. ‘The wisest course for the Government now will be not to adopt an 
measure which would provoke the people and we hope Lord Willingdon will 
prevent the introduction of the proposed amendment. If the proceedings of the 
Council are conducted in the vernaculars, the people will begin to take a great 
interest in these proceedings, which will accelerate their political progress. Lord 
Willingdon should note that it is a retrograde step to frame a rule insisting upon 
the proceedings being conducted in English. 


Remarking that its prediction that the majority of the members of the new 
Council will be men who side the Government has come to be true in the very 
first session of it, the Desabhaktan, of the 13th August, refers. to the discussion 
about this amendment in the Council and observes :—In spite of the arguments 
advanced in the Council against the amendment and in spite of Lord Willingdon 
having left the whole thing in the hands of the non-official members, the majority 
of them supported it and thereby forsook the vernaculars. There is no doubt 
that all cetiations likely to benefit the public will fail in this Council hereafter. 
We have already noted that the majority of members in the new Council hate 
the Home Rule agitation. What benefit can a province derive from a Legislative 
Council, the members of which have no love either for their country or for their 
language ? We do not know when a Legislative Council conducted according to 
the wishes of the people will meet. Perhaps some of the Honourable Members 
could not understand the argument of Mr. Narasimha Ayyar that the ‘ birth- 
nght’ of man should not be interfered with. Lord Willingdon made his 
nominations with great difficulty so as to please all communities. But he will 

Ow in course of time that the majority of his nominees are not esteemed by the 
people. If the Governor, who seeks the co-operation of the popular leaders, had 
made the nominations in consultation with them, he would have benefited this 
presidency.’ We hope he will heed the advice of the popular leaders just as he 
listens to his Indian Civil Service Colleagues. The members of the Legislative 
Council should be men who do not injure either the Government or the 
Country by taking an opposite side and we very. much regret. that the 


very first act of the new Legislative Council is such as to wound the feelings 
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of lakhs of people. This will create an impression in the minds of many that th, 
resent council cannot be expected to act according to the wishes of the People, 
ose who expected that the Legislative Council during the regimé of [oy 
Willingdon would be a living one have been disappointed. It is not known wha 
will be the nature of the Legislative Council that will be formed under ¢, 
reforms. The proverb that a bad beginning always leads to a bad end will neve 
become false. 


29. In a leader appealing to the people for contribution to the fund starteg 
for the relief of the sufferers in the Punjab, th, 
Swadesamitran, of the 6th August, invites the 
attention of the authoritiss to the warning given by St. Nihal Singh that the 
Commission of Inquiry into the affairs in the Punjab proposed by Mr. Mon 
should not consist of people who will whitewash the whole affair, without diverg. 
ing facts as they are, and adds :—It is the duty of the Government to punish 
those that commit mistakes. Just as the Government try to punish the people, 
when their mistakes are found out, it is their duty to punish the officers if they 
are found to'have gone wrong. Let the Commission, consisting of impartial 
persons having a faith in the British{system of administration of justice, inquire 
about what necessity there was for shooting down people, for introducing Martial 
Law and for wresting even the ordinary rights of the people. Let the people be 
punished if they were at fault. If the authorities had been at fault, they should 
also be punished ‘without any reserve. If this is not done, the faith of the people 
in the justice of this Government will-be shattered. Until it 1s decided that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, who should be responsibie for all the acts in the Punjab, was 
not at fault, he should be deemed to be in the position of an accused and, if at 
this.juncture, the Government venture to confer any high office on him, it is 
tantamount to flouting public opinion. St. Nihal Singh informs us that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer has secured, or is about to secure, a seat on the Commission for 
reforming the army. We cannot believe that the Secretary of State would have 
dared to ignore the heart-burning of the Indians to this extent, and we shall await 
the official news. It is understood that some of our leadersare busy ascertaining 
the truth about the events in the Punjab, so as to place them before the Commi- 
sion. Mother Bharata alone should bless them for their labours. The reports 
from persons who have visited the Punjab show that the condition of the people 
there is hopelessly miserable. It is our foremost duty to relieve this misery and 
it is for this Pandit Malaviya and Swami Sraddananda have appealed for funds. 
We appeal to every person to contribute his mite. 

Referring to the reduction of sentences also in the Amritsar and Gujranwalla 

cases, the same paper observes :—Though the Indians will appreciate these reduc- 
tions as acts of mercy, the question is whether contentment will be restored 
among them. Just as a correspondent to the Tribune has stated that, until Mr. 
Lala Harkishen Lal and others are immediately released, the people of the Punjab 
will never feel satisfied, the authorities should note that, until Doctor Kichlieu 
and other leaders of Amritsar and Gujranwalla are released at once, the Indians 
will not be consoled, because it is the conviction of the majority of the people 
that these leaders are innocent. 
The Desabhattan, of the 6th August, also refers to the reduction of sentences 
in the Amritsar and Gujranwalla cases and echoing almost the same sentiments, 
observes :—It is the opinion of thousands of people that the Punjab leaders are 
innocent. -So, as long as they are kept in custody, we cannot deem the Govern- 
ment to have done full justice. The officers in the Punjab, in a spirit of rage, 
treated many leaders and patriots as cattle and sentenced them to death and 
transportation for life, as they liked. The new: Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province has just begun to realise the truth of this in a way ; but he has not yet 
understood the matter completely. Ifhe had done so, Mr. Lala Harkishen Lal, 
and other patriots will not be still undergoing rigorous imprisonment in jail. 


Remarking that in the Punjab reside ag? heroes in whose viens, run the 
Situation in the Punjab. pure Aryan and Muhammadan blood and that, it 


by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 


The situation in the Punjab. 


services in the war having been appreciated evel 
none can deny the loyalty of the people of that province, 
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the Desabhakian, of the 7th August, characterises Sir Michael as one having no 
sympathy for the Indians and no idea of the birthrights of people and taking a 
leasure in wantonly wounding others by his words and deeds and, pointing to 
the opinion expressed by a legal expert, having a long experience in a Govern- 
ment post, that the introduction of Martial Law by Sir Michael O’Dwyer is illegal, 
observes that such highhanded acts would not have been committed, if the ruler 
of the Punjab-had been one possessed a good knowledge and high character and 
adds :—We believe that those who were trembling at Sir Michael O’Dwyer would 
have in a way shaken off that fear at sight of Sir Maclagan. Though their fears 
might have been dispelled, their mental pain can never be alleviated, for which 
British principles should ror in the Punjab. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who came 
to India to destroy British principles, should be tried according to British justice. 
The perpetration, by a rude man, of an unjust act in a province under the British 
rule, that will leave a permanent stain upon the fair name of that rule, should not 
be left unchecked. Justice should be meted out by the Commission promised by 
Mr. Montagu. If the unjust actions of Sir Michael O’Dwyer be left unchecked, 
it will give room for the charge that British principles do not prevail in India. 
If the unjust actions of a provincial head are condemned, jt will be making the 
heads of other provinces realise British principles. If the heads of all provinces 
in India abide by these principles in conducting the administration, there will be 
no unrest or disturbance in the country. 


+0. In a Jeader in appreciation of = Gandhi, the Desabhaktan, of the how 
. ' August, refers, with regret, to some letters said to 
— tee been addressed z the editor of the paper 
about the suspension of the Satyagraha movement by Mr. Gandhi and, inviting 
attention to the letter of Mr. Gandhi in the Young India detailing the reasons 
for his action, observes:—The passive struggle now started by the Mahatma has 
the repeal of the Rowlatt Law as its object. As the Government themselves 
requested that the struggle may be suspended, the Mahatma has given up passive 
resistance temporarily, with the hope that the Government will repeal the Rowlatt 
Law. The Mahatma presumes that the very request of the Government to 
suspend the resistance indicates their decision to do away with the Rowlatt Law. 
When two persons fight in a field of war, a request made by one to the other to 
cease fighting will imply that the former desires peace. Mahatma Gandhi has 
understood the request of the Government in this spirit and agreed to put a stop 
to his struggle for some time. If, within that time, the Government do not do 
away with the Rowlatt Law, the Mahatma will begin his struggle again. Our 
Government did not ask for the cessation of war, being afraid of the Kaiser, who 
was excessively proud of his army and wealth. Such a Government has requested 
Mahatma Gandhi to stop the struggle begun by him. This shows that the Gov- 
ernment have fully realised the strength of the struggle carried on by the Mahatma. 
This struggle does not aim at the destruction of the Government, but at bringing 
the Government and the people together and fostering loyalty. We hope, there- 
fore, that the Government, who requested Mr. Gandhi to suspend his resistance, 
will do away with the Rowlatt Law and establish peace; otherwise Mr. Gandhi 
is ready to renew the passive resistance. What should the Satyagrahs, the 
warriors of Mr. Gandhi, do during the period he has suspended his struggle? 
They should not spend their time in unnecessary speeches and discussions. They 
should not leave their ranks. Let the Satyagrahis stand on the field of passive 
resistance, whetting the weapons of truth and courage. Let them deem the 
interim to be a period of negotiations for peace and stand up without getting 
tired of the Satyayraha movement. Let not our brethren include Mahatma Gandhi 
in the ordinary human species and talk of him in several ways. 


31. Referring to Mr. Montagu’s statement in the House of Commons that the 
officers in the Punjab did not deem the passive 

Mr. Montagu and passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt Law to 
sanprones. be an offence, the Desabhakian, of the 6th August, 
observes :—It will be very advantageous if Mr. Montagu enumerates what exactly 
are the acts connected with passive resistance. We remember the Punjab autho- 
rities issued orders to the effect that Satyagrahis and others who were reported to 
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lave brought about the closure of shops would be severely punished. However 
this may he, it is seen that, according to Mr. Montagu, passive resistance is no 
opposition to law. If so, how can the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma be justified 
in having ordered that all meetings in support of the Satyagraha movement would 
be prohibited? - 
32. The Desabhaktan, of the 6th August, — :—Matters deemed to be 
ies : common place in England are thought tw be 
Affaire in England and India. = ,.9mmon in India and ordinary occurrences there 
are considered to be serious crimes here. For offences that are punished with 
imprisonment for three and six months there, imprisonment for three years and 
six years’and transportation for life are awarded here. Some days ago Mr. 
Churchill stated in the House of Commons, in connexion with the labour strike, 
that nowhere did the military interfere in the strikes, that it was undesirable that 
the Government should interfere in a controversy between the labourers and the 
capitalists and that the main feature of a free country was that the people therein 
should have the privilege of securing their mghts by a constitutional struggle. 
This is quite true. But what happened recently in Calcutta? There the poor 
postmen struck work on the ground of inadequate wages and unable to bear the 
intensity of the famine. The Gorernment instituted a prosecution against them 
and the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta sentenced each to a rig>rous 
imprisonment for three weeks and a fine of Rs. 25. An English gentleman also 
wrote to the papers condemning this, as not in keeping with British justice, still 
they had no salvation. But in London, even the police go on strike and try to 
obtain justice. , 
33. Remarking that though, during the discussion of the terms of the peace 


i treaty, many questions were discussed relating to 

The industrial position of the industrial progress of Europe, no reference was 
inc. made either to India or other eastern countries, the 
Vartakamitran, of the 10th July, observes :—It is the eastern countries that 


provide a market for the articles manufactured in Europe. So, just imagine for 
a moment what will be the fate of the eastern countries, if a body composed of 
a majority of Europeans should decide all matters relating to industries and insist 
on their decision being carried out by others! The eastern countries will only 
be compelled then to supply the food-stuffs and raw materials required by the 
foreigners. When reforms connected with the trude of the world in general are 
being discussed, the British in England are advocating the adoption of the theory 
of Imperial preference, with a view to make good their losses by means of 
industrial progress and are claiming that their articles should be taxed lightly 
within the British dominions and that a great portion of the raw materials 
exported from other places should be consigned to British countries. This system 
will only injure India in many ways but will confer no benefit upon her, inasmuch 
as it will reduce the volume of Indian trade with other countries. Further, it 
seems to be also under consideration whether the export of raw products from 
India can be promoted by reducing the railway rates. While it is under con- 
templation to stop the export of raw products and to increase the export of 
articles manufactured out-of these products, these are trying to increase the 
export of raw products and this will certainly prove to be a hardship to the 
country. Moreover, as regards the efforts made by the agricultural and other 
departments started in this country, they have been solely confined to researches 
in connexion with articles of export such as cotton, oil-seeds and jute. The 
leaders toiling for the git of our country do not appear to have paid much 
attention to’this matter. hile demands are being made about this or that 
political right, the industries which are as it were the roots of the economic 
advancement of the country are perishing one after another, on account of the 
devices of foreigners. Our leaders are under the impression that, if they get the 
privileges they seek, their industries can be developed at any time. But matters 
will be made much easier, if those that strive for the acquisition of rights also 
work for the progress of industries. Even if the reforms of Mr. Montagu should 
be granted to us from to-morrow, and even if we pass the decennial test 
prescribed for us, it will doubtless take at least another fifty years before India 
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obtains the privilege of levying taxes on imports and exports at her pleasure. If 
we continue to sleep, as we are doing at prep during these fifty years, all our 
industries will be completely ruined, and so, even if we are granted privileges 
then, we will not be capable of protecting and enjoying them. 

The same paper continues this article in its issue of the 17th July 1919 
in the course of which it says that there is no guarantee that the reforms 
proposed to be granted to the, Indians will improve their condition and, 

inting to the observation of Sir Sankaran Nayar in his dissenting minute on 
the reforms that the practice of considering the conveniences and inconveniences 
of Indian trade only after those of the British trade, still continues and that 
the raw products and natural resources of India have been utilised only: for 
the convenience of the British Capitalists and for creating a market here for the 
British articles, observes :—It is on account of this that, though foreign trade has 
progressed well in India under the British rule, the indigenous industries have 
gone to the wall and the exchange of raw products for manufactured articles can 
only be compared to taking mud in exchange for gold. Experts eager to secure 
the favour of the foreigners may say that it 1s only after the advent of the British 
that industries have improved in this country. But every one should consider 
whether the British were in a position to invest any capital in this country when 
they entered India for the first time and whether India needed the help of others 
then. [tis the opinion of many economic experts that British capital was made 
in India and invested in [ndia again. There is plenty of raw material in India 
for working which an enormous amount of capital is necessary. Leaving alone 
the foreign capital that has already entered the country, it should be considered 
whether it is necessary and possible to prevent its further influx. The invest- 
ment of foreign capital in this country takes away all the profits accruing from 
the industries worked with such capital to a foreign country. If such profits can 
be retained in India alone, then we need not concern ourselves- with the owner- 
ship of the capital. It should be considered what would be done at sucha 
juncture if the Government were in the hands of the people. Would foreign 
capital be freely allowed to come in for industrial progress and, even granting 
that it is, would the foreigners themselves be made to come and settle here and 
carry on the industries or would industries be started here with the help of large 
loans raised from these foreigners on the responsibility of the whole Indian 
community? It has also to be considered whether the same distinction that is 
now made by our rulers between the British industries and Indian ones would be 
kept up then? Our Government too might have raised loans from foreign 
countries for starting industries either on the responsibility of the people or on 
that of the Government, if they had wished it. But they did not doso. If indus- 
tries are worked in India by the Indians, though with the aid of foreign capital, 
she will have many advantages, for it is only interest that will go to the 
foreigners then and not the profits too. Further, such a course will enable the 
Indians to gain experience in the matter of starting and managing successfully 
large industries. When considering about whether the expected reforms will 
give us these advantages, we can decidedly say that they cannot. ‘ill now 
we were at least raising a cry that the bureaucrats are doing things without 
consulting public opinion. But hereafter even this will become impossible and 
it is only a semblance of consulting the wishes of the public that is going to be 
granted to us. Just consider if there can be any advantage hereby. It 1s only 
in consideration of all these facts that ‘ Ditcher’ has written in the Capital that 
the Government of India cannot escape from the blame that they lave practised 
‘an intellectual dishonesty.’ The correspondent is an Englishman and nothing 
more need be said. The reforms look almost like tricks of legerdemain. We do 
not care who is in power, who holds office, or who gets a fat pay. Our only 
prayer is, that the trade and industry of India should remain in Indian hande and 
this is the best opportunity to accomplish our object. It is necessary for our 
people to be all attention on this point at present. 


34. Observing that famine conditions have come to stay in this country for 
es the past few years, the Dravidan, of the 6th August, 
Seareity in Madras. says :—Especially for the last two years and sub- 


sequent to the looting in Madras and elsewhere, the prices of foodstuffs as also 
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those of other articles have risen abnormally and are causing much hardship to 
the poor. The famine of 1877 was not one-tenth as severe as the present one. 
Then the people suffered much trouble and got out as beggars. As they have 
got accustomed to famines now, their power of endurance has increased. Un this 
very account the existence of famine now cannot be denied. The appearance of 
strange diseases and the consequent heavy mortality among the people are due 
only to famine conditions. Some days back, an Indian newspaper 1s reported to 
have stated that, while thousands were dying here from famine, food-grains were 
being exported to foreign countries, and the Government of India have issued a 
communiqué to correct the wrong impression that may be created by this state- 
ment. This is asit should be, for it is usual for idle agitators to create much fuss 
by exaggerating facts. Though we hold that the relief measures adopted by the 
Government are not adequate, we should not forget that they have done a good 
deal. We, however, urge that the condition of the poor, with very meagre 
sources of income, deserves to be improved a little further. 


35. Remarking that the non-Brahmans as a class are not referred to in any 
Veda, and that they can be said to be a new caste 
The non-Brahman movement. + troduced in the time of the British, the Jesa- 
bhakian, of the 6th August, observes:— A separate movement for this communit 
was started during Lord Pentland’s regimé, as one of his many hobbies. ho 
one complains about this movement. Had those connectel with it done their 
duty without slandering the Brahmans and siding the bureaucrats, they would 
have undoubtedly succeeded in their object. The newspapers that come forward 
to promote this movement in the beginning began their work by heaping 
reproaches on Gods and elderly men. They stood against the Home Rule 
agitation and supported the actions of the Anglo-Indians and the bureaucrats. 
It is on seeing this that many Brahmans and non-Branmans did not come forward 
to patronize the movement. Some zamindars, who are ever seeking the favour of 
the bureaucrats and some false patriots joined the movement and squandered 
their money on it. The public did not — the movement which has not the 
support of the public, is only shortlived. 'here are indications to show that this 
movement which is a tool in the hands of the bureaucrats is on the decline. As 
for the question whether good or evil has resulted from it, our opinion is that it 
has produced both good and bad results. As this movement led to traitorous acts 
being committed, a genuine feeling of loyalty was roused everywhere. The 
treachery of a few infused a real spirit of patriotism in many. The starting of 
Home Rule associations in different parts of the Tamil country is due directly to 
this movement. It is known to all how the acts of Lord Curzon opened the eyes 
of India and gave an impetus to the nationalistic cause. Just as Mr. B. C. Pal 
expressed his gratitude to Lord Curzon, we convey our thanks to the originators 
of the non-Brahman movement. As regards evil results of this movement, it has 
wounded the feelings of many and filled the hearts of many with the venom of 
hatred, and tends to prolong the existing system of administration and destroy 
fraternity. Let the /usiice party, hereafter at least, give up confiding in the 
bureaucrats and the Anglo-Indians and repose confidence in their brethren, the 
sons of the soil, and co-operate in serving the country. Mr. Gillman, the supporter 
of this movement, has ceased to be. Sir Alexander Cardew and Lord Pentland 
are not in power now. Let the non-Brahmans realise this and seek union. The 
non-Brahmans would do better to take steps conducive to the welfare of their own 


classes, than to injure the country by doing obeisance to the bureaucrats, 
humouring the Anglo-Indians and hating the Brahmans. 


36. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th August, writes:—The war has uprooted 


see many Clind misconceptions, one of which is that 
wali in the only Europeans can hold certain high offices. But 


Parte it is regrettable to find attempts being made to 
revive this view even after the termination of the war. During the war when 


high European officers in the Medical Department were required for military 


duty, Indians were appointed to their places and many were also directly recruited 
into the military and the work of these Indians was never said to be inefficient. 


On the other hand, Indians appointed as District Surgeons appear to have worked 
However, Mr. Churchil is reported to have 
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stated in Parliament that orders have been issued to spare as many hands as possi-. 
ble from the Medical section of the British army to take charge from the Indians 
temporarily appointed to the higher posts in the Medical department here, and that 
the Secretary of State for India has already sanctioned an increase in the pay of 
the higher posts of this department to such an extent as to attract Europeans of 

igh qualifications into it. A message from Simla also says that the question 
whether these who have been appointed permanently to the higher posts in this 
department after December will have the increased salaries now sanctioned is 
under consideration. It is true that the number of Europeans in the Medical 
departinent decreased during the war. In view of that, let a certain number of 
Europeans be appointed. But Mr. Churchil’s statement appears to show that it is 

roposed to replace, if possible, each and every Indian holding a high office by a 
european. Did not the Indians discharge their duties properly ? Were they not 
as serviceable as Europeans? Did the authorities consider about the propriety of 
sending them away now? Why should there be any consideration about pay- 
ing the higher scale of salaries sanctioned to those that have been given permanent 
appointments after 1918? Is there any other reason for this than that these are 
4 ? Itisa highly retrograde step to attempt to make the Medical depart- 
ment a reserve for the Europeans at this time when it 1s conceded that the Indian 
elemeut should be increased in the bureaucracy, the executive councils, ete. 
This is an insult to the Indians. What if oneisa European or an Indian, so 
long as the qualifications are equal? ‘Tle public will come to have confidence in 
the Government only when it begins to treat the Europeans and Indians alike, 
without making any racial distinction between them. 


37. Referring to the fact of the British Government having recentl 

stopped the purchase and distribution of 60,000 
copies of the Dazly Herald to the troops on the 
ground that this paper tried to create discontent among them and incite them to 
strike work and rebel and to the open statement of the War Minister in Parlia- 
ment that no one should presume from this that the circulation of this paper 
among the troops has been prohibited and that any action would be taken against 
those keeping copies thereof, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th August, remarks :— 
Thus what is the restriction imposed ona paper which is considered to have 
wantonly created discontent and incited to rebellion? The Government have 
decided only not to purchase copies thereof as before. Has, besides this, any 
security been demanded from it or has any restriction been placed upon it regard- 
ing the place of its publication? None. But what is the condition in India? 
There were no such complaints against the Hindu, the Swadesamitran, the Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika and the Bombay Chronicle and yet the fate of these papers is too 


well known. What is the reason for this change in policy between here and 
there ? 


38. Adverting to the recent looting in Liverpool, which is reported to have 
resulted in an enormous loss, the Desabhaktian, of 
the 7th August, observes:—If occurrences similar 
to those, that are reported to have taken place in connexion with this looting, 
had happened anywhere in India, many persons would have been shot dead and 
probably Martial Law too would have been introduced. But the telegrams say 
that there was only one case of death when the police attacked those concerned 


The press in England and India. 


Looting in England and India. 


in the above looting. This shows how considerately and patiently the officials — 


and the police in England are doing their work. But England is a cold country, 
whereas India is a hot one. It is perhaps owing to this that the officials there act 
very patiently, while those here act very impatiently. 


39. The Desabhaktan, of the 4th August, publishes ag yg see said 

’ to have been written b r. Leo. Tolstoy to a 
The views of Mr. Leo. Tolstoy. Russian lady, which oa reported to suf been 
published by the Bombay Satyagraka Sabha and in which the following observa- 
lions find place among others having reference apparently to the state of affairs 
in Russia:—-I think that whatever is necessary to the progress of a country 
should be done quietly and zealously, without awaiting the sanction of the Gov- 
‘ernment and in such a manner as to avoid their interference. The strength of 
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the Government continues only on account of the ignorance of the people. If 
knowledge spreads among the people, the strength of the Government will be 
reduced. The Government are fully aware of this and so will not like that 
genuine knowledge should spread among the people. We have now learnt the 
truth, and it is not therefore desirable that we should refrain from exposing 
the conduct of the Government which, while actually spreading ignorance among 
the people, are making a show of imparting knowledge. Two methods are 
now adopted for altering the system of administration. One party 1s taking to 
anarchist ways, while another is trying to secure reform gradually by means of 
constitutional agitation. For ought I know, neither of these methods has proved 
beneficial in the past. The power against which we are striving 18 increasing 
day by day. Popular responsibility is not introduced in the Government, 
Public opinion is not cared for. Even judging from practical experience, 
it is clear that nothing can be done by the application of brute force. And again 
there is no certainty that constitutional agitation either will help to accomplish 
our object. Many of those employed under Government may be very good 
people and may be quite honest. Nevertheless, after getting caught in the net of 
the Government, they can only flap their wings like birds and do no more. 

It is only those that have the capacity of preserving the nghts of man at any cost 
that can oppose the Government. But manf may not have this strength of mind 
avd the Government are aware of it. Those occupying high positions, those that 
are eager to welcome ministers, those that enlist themselves as special constables 
during coronations and those that seek for honour, cannot do anything resolutely. 
The Government will not be afraid of such people. ‘The Government will 
punish # one commits anything which causes trouble. But what can the Gov- 
ernment do, if one refuses to send his children either to a school or any other 
place which he does not like? What can the Government do, if one refuses to 
be present at a coronation or to wait up on a Government official? . . . One 
may incur the displeasure of the Government by speaking or writing what one 
thinks. The Government will punish him for it and imprison him. But the 
people will support the man in jail and appreciate him. | 


40. The Desabhakian, of the 6th August, publishes the details of an interview 
“Tey a hai w with Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal by a representative 

— ati _ of the Bombay Chronicle in the course of which 
Mr. Pal refers to various points connected with the present situation and offers 
his opinion as to how he would behave, if he were in the position of the Viceroy. 


41. Anent a communication in the Round Table of England detailing the 


ee efforts made and expenditure incurred by the Allies 
and India in the creat war. this war, which is reported to refer only to the 

soe 8 work of the British.and the people of self-governing 
Colonies like Canada, making no special mention of that of India, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 8th August, observes:—If information will be published at least by the 
Publicity Board comparing the services of India in the war with those of the 
British and the Colonies, it will, besides being useful, also rouse our enthusiasm. 
According to the above communication in the Round Table, the British sent 


.5,704,416 men for the war and the self-governing Colonies like Canada and 


Australia and a few other small kingdoms subject to the English Government 


contributes on the whole 1,425,864 men. Let our readers note that our India 
alone contributed 1,401,450 warriors and that its population is almost equal to 
that of all the above Colonies and Kingdoms put together. But the figure against 
the Colonies refers only to the whites. The number of the blacks therein that 
served in the war was 122,837. Thus while the Indians and other blacks contri- 
buted 1,524,187 men for the war, the whites in the Colonies have contributed 
nearly 100,000 men less. At this time when, ignoring the position of India in 
the British Empire, new laws are introduced in South Africa which are likely to 
as much British subjects, to several kinds of 

y to show side by side the figures for these two countries, 
136,070 whites and 92,838 blacks by South Africa and 1,401,350 
These figures speak for themselves and we need not add. 


subject our brethren there, who are as 
indignities, it is our dut 
which stand as 
men by India. 
anything, © 
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The same paper elsewhere says that the above communication appears in the 
Young India of Mr. Gandhi and, repeating the figures quoted therein regarding 
the number of men contributed by the British and others and by India for the 
war, observes :— These figures show clearly how much the whites in the Colonies 
are indebted to the blacks in the world and especially to the Indians, seeing that 
we have not included in these figures help of several kinds rendered by the 
Princes and peoples of India. It is seen from the above figures again that India 
has contributed seven times as inany warriors as were furnished on the.whole by 
South Africa and ten times as many as the whites supplied by it. If the pecuniary 
aid and other services rendered by these two countries are compared, the propor- 
tion will be still lower. Need we say that the action taken by the whites in 
South Africa, in spite of this, to do away with the privileges of our brethren there, 
are unjust. quite unjust? It is still more unjust for the Government to be 
tolerating the Commission of such injustice. 

The Desabhakian, of the 9th August, reverts to this subject and says:—As 
regards the pecuniary aid rendered by South Africa and India, the war expendi- 
ture of the former amounts to nearly 33 million pounds while that of India has 
come to more than 127 million pounds. ‘Thus India has spent for the war four 
times as much as South Africa. We have already noted that while only 136,072 
whites of South Africa fought in the war, about 14 lakhs of Indians entered the 
field. But we learn that the above figure relating to. South Africa, is made up 
mostly of those who warred with the Germans in South-West Africa and that the 
number of those that went to Europe is very small. When final details are 
published as to the help rendered in men and money by South Africa and India, 
the smallness of the service rendered by the: South African whites and the 
magnitude of that rendered by the Indians will become patent. 


42. Anent the statement made by the Government in Bengal, with reference 

, # to a request made by the Bengal Medical Associa- 

5h eens Retin Oe tee for the vubllotlen of the report of - the 
committee appointed by the Government of India to inquire about the medieal 
service, now under the consideration of the Government, that, as the repurt.was 
of a confidential nature, no purpose would be served in publishing it, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 8th August, says :—The details of the inquiry conducted by 
this committee in several places were all hidden in mystery. It is not apparent 
why they should continue to be shrouded in mystery, even when its recommenda- 
tions are about to be acted upon. As public funds will have to be spent in 
giving effect to the recommendations, is it not necessary to publish those 
recommendations before taking action thereon? Should not the medical 
association know what those recommendations are? Perhaps the authorities have 


not realised what will be the attitude of the public, if things are to be done in 
camera. 


43. Referring to the report of Mr. Davies, the Director of Industries, that 
the Industrial Factory at Madura which was taken 
2 Industrial Factory at over by the Government in 1909 on the suggestion 

— of Sir Alired Chatterton, which was enlarged 
subsequently by the formation of separate classes for giving instruction on 
carpentry, weaving and dyeing, and on which a large amount of money has 
already been spent, that no benefit has accrued from the work done by the 
factory so far and that the continuance of the factory would mean only « waste 
of money, the Swadesamitran, of the 8th August, details the suggestions made by 
Mr. Davies in this matter and observes :— We appreciate all these suggestions, 
which are in accordance with the recommendations of the Industries Commission. 
But most of these have been urged for many years. Though it has often been 


suggested that the condition of the weavers should be improved through co- 


operative credit societies, they have not veen benefited much by these societies. 
Though the advantages of taking the fly-shuttle loom from place to place to 
demonstrate its utility to the people have been known for many years, there are 
— only two persons for the whole presidency to do that work. There is much yet 
to be done and that which has been done has not resulted in any good. It was 
believed that the factory at Madura was doing mighty work. Now it is evident 
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‘from the report of Mr. Davies that the work undertaken jby this factory was too 
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much for it to accomplish and that it was started without much of. forethought, 
We appreciate the action of Mr. Davie’ in having laid bare the real facts. But 
we hope that, before acting upon the suggestion of this gentleman, sufficient 
thought will be bestowed on the matter. Further, if the Government try to 
work out their proposals in consultation with the Indians who take an interest in 
industries and have long been in that field, not only will the wastage of public 
funds be spared but industrial progress will also be secured easily. 


44, Referring to the Government of India Despatches relating to the Grand 
Committees and Sir Sankaran Nayar’s minute of 
The Government of India dissent thereon, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th August, 
despatches. observes:—According to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report, a Provincial Governor can appoint from 40 to 50 per cent of the members 
of the Legislative Council to the Grand Committees, two-thirds of whom shall be 
officials. But the Government of India want a separate constitution for every 
province and say that all the official members of the Legislative Council should | 
have seats on the Grand Committee, and that the Governor should have the power 
of adding some of the nominated members of the Legislative Council also to the 
Committee. © From this it is clear that the Government of India are not havi 
representative members in this Committee. They say that, if the constitution of 
the Committee is to be in accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford report, the 
prestige of the Governor will be lowered, and that only those who could realise 
the responsibility of the Governor should become members of this Committee. 
What is the significance of the view of the Government of India? Does 
it mean that elected Indian miembers cannot realize the responsibility of the 
Governor? How will the position of the Governor be lowered by elected Indian 
members holding seats on the Grand Committee? Is it not patent from this that 
the Government of India are still diffident about the capacity of the Indians? 
The Despatch of the Government .of India is sufficient to prove how, in spite of 
the British Government being inclined to confer responsible positions on the 
Indians, the bureaucrats in India dislike the Indians. While this is the case, 
some gentlemen like Lord Willingdon want the people to have confidence,in the 
Government and to co-operate with them. Perhaps the object of the Government 
of India is to carry in the Grand Committee any point they are unable to secure 
in the Legislative Council! We do not see why the officials should be afraid of 
the elected members becoming members of the Grand Committee. The Govern- 
ment of India contend that, as borne out by recent instances in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, any Bill brought forward by the Government will not be 
supported by the non-official members. If representative members do not support 
a Bill brought forward by the Government, that Bill will not be acceptable to the 
people. ‘I'he Government should not pass such Bills into law. Lord Morley has 
stated in 1908 that, if a Bill is opposed by a large number of elected members, it 
should be postponed for some time at least. Has any Legislative Council heeded 
this rare advice’ till now? The Rowlatt Law is itself ample testimony, for the 
attitude of the-bureaucrats in this matter. Sir Sankaran Nayar has pointed out, 
in his dissenting minute, that a law which is objected to by representative 
members in a Grand Committee, composed of officials and representative members, 
should be necessarily a bad one. This is quite true. Speaking generally, we are 
averse to both the Grand Committee and the Council of State as already stated by 
us, and it 1s our opinion that such bodies will only be disturbing elements in a 
proper administration. ; 
The Swadesamitran, of the 12th August, reproduces in Tamil extracts 
from an article in the Leader of Allahabad condemn- 
The Government of India ing the views of the Government of India, as seen 
despatches. from their despatches about the constitution of the 
Grand Committee. eee 


In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th August, 

.  says:—Just as by swimming one learns how to 

3 Be Phe vernment of India swim, skill in self-government is gained by experi- 
| ence. The authors of the reform scheme and 
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jeaders like Mr. Curtis have proclaimed this truth. We do not know why then 
the authors of the report apply different political doctrines to backward provinces. 
Moreover when the backward provinces are administered arbitrarily, the results 
of such action cannot but affect the other parts of the country to: some degree. 
By this, the future advancement of the progressive provinces also will be some- 
eo retarded. If, on the other hand, all the _provinces are brought under the 
 yeform scheme, the backward provinces also will prugress along with the remain- 
“ing provinces, and help to advance the country. When we consider that 
the Reform Bill gives to the Province of Assam all the administrative changes 
given to the other provinces, the recommendations of the Government of India 
will appear quite narrow. _. As a portion of the Andhra country has been 
brought under backward provinces, the Andhras have to examine the question 
with interest. Though the Agenc tracts in the districts of Ganjim, Vizaga- 

atam and Godavari are very fertile, they are governed very arbitrarily. The 
disabilities of the people there are not well brought to light. Though there are 
some uncivilised men in those regions, civilisation is well spreading there. The 
people have been expecting that by the introduction of reforms these tracts will 
goon progress, but the recommendation of the Madras Government that no reforms 
should be granted to these parts at all, will disappoint the people. . . Itisa 
gource of consolation that the Government of India are not in agreement with the 
opinion of the Madras Government. We are grateful to them for rejecting the 
proposals of the Madras Government and recommending proposals that tend to 
the advancement of the tracts to some extent. But the people cannot rest satis- 
fied with this. Sir Sankaran Nayar has distinctly hated that such tracts should 
be placed under the new Provincial Governments. Under the control of the 
ministers, education will soon spread in these per and there will be an 
awakening among the people. The Andhras should agitate and see that the 
Agency tracts obtain equal rights with them. Andhras being scattered in 
different provinces have already lost much of their strength. They should try to 
see that at least in the Andhra country within the British territory, all the Axdhras 
are under one rule. From was Aa telegrams it would appear that even the 
men.orial of the moderates to the Joint Committee has emphatically shown that 
if the proposals of the Government of India are carried out, the reform scheme 
will serve no purpose at all. We therefore trust that the Joint Committee will 
honour the unanimous opinion of the Indians, reject the recommendatious of the 
Government of India and fulfil the aspirations of the people. 


45. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th August and the Desabhaktan, of the 9th 
.. 1. toa August, reproduce in Tamil a letter contributed to 

in ee the Young India of New York by Mr. Lala Lajpat 
Rai expressing his grief at the order of the Secretary of State declining to grant 
him permission to visit India and England at the present juncture, and the Desa- 
bhaktan remarks that, now that the war has ended and the peace treaty too has 
been signed, it is unjust to prevent Mr. Lala Lajpat' Rai from coming to his 
country, and adds:—It was of paramount necessity that Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai 
should have been released in connexion with the peace celebrations. He has 
worked hard in the matter of helping the poor during famine for the past quarter 
ofacentury. It is for our readers to ri how much he will be troubled in 
mind on hearing that the people in the Punjab are suffering greatly. Neither 
Mr. Montagu nor any one else has proved till now that Mr. Kai was on friendly 
terms with the Germans. So we hope the Government will accord permission for 


him to return to [ndia. 
46. The Desabhaktan, of the 9h August, writes:--The Provincial heads in 


see ; India are a very wonderful kind of persons. The 
Provincial heads in India. head of one province has prohibited all meetings 


connected with Natyagraha. Another has ordered that no Member of the Legisla- 
five Council in his province should speak about the disturbances in the Punjab. 
What more does India want? We understand that Sir Harcourt Butler, the 

eutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, has directed that the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council should not speak on the controversial subject 
of the affairs in the Punjab. This is very much to be regretted. For some time 
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past the Provincial heads have been standing up eagar to resort to autocratic 
sway. When is the time for these to change their attitude in accordance with the 
wishes of the Indians ? 


47. The Desabhaktan, in its issues of the 6th, 8th and 9th August, and the 

Swadesamitran, in its issues of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 

The position of the Indians gth August, reproduce in Tamil in parts, the second 

within the Empire. and third phen. contributed by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
to the Bombay Chronicle on this subject. 


48. Referring to an article contributed recently by Sir Dinsha Wacha to the 
Times of India detailing the hardships caused to the 
Indian public by the scarcity of plece-goods and 
the rise in prices, which is said to be attracting the attention of prominent men 
and journals in Great Britain and the opinion expressed by the London Times that, 
if these hardships are relieved soon, the discontent of the people will decrease, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 9th August, makes the following observations amo 

others about the best method of affording relief :—The greatest difficulty in our 
case is that we look up to foreign countries for the supply of goods we are in need 
of. There are sufficient raw materials in our country. The foreigners purchase 
them at small prices and, taking them to their country and manufacturing them 
into finished products, send them back to ourselves at high prices. If we should 


Industria] improvement. 


find ways of utilising our raw products here alone, not only can articles be had at 


lower prices but it will also enable many persons to earn their livelihood. For 
this, we should strengthen the industries in our country. Though it is a very 
long time since the Report of the Industries Commission was published, the 


Government have not yet taken any action thereon. The Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya 


has clearly set forth in his special note the state of our country in olden days, 
its present condition and the methods that should be adopted for its improvement 
and yet it has not occurred to the Government, which came forward in great 
haste to legislate in respect of the Rowlatt Committee Report, that prompt action 
should be taken on the report of the Industries Commission. This is also our 
misfortune. Let us note what is being done in other countries. The western 
countries have, from a long time, been following the principle that the stronger 
the industries of a country, the greater will be its prosperity. The Governments 


of those countries have been giving the necessary support for this and hence they 
are occupying a lofty position. 


49. Adverting to the statement of Mr. B. P. Wadia in a letter sent by him 
i Oe ee New India that Lord Sinha and his colleague, 
Me Walle on. appointed to represent India in the Peace Con- 


; ference, are not inclined to work for the improve- 
ment of the Indian labourers, the Desabhakian, of the 12th August, remarks :— 


Lord Sinha ‘and his colleague are ignorant of the real condition of the labourers 
in India. The choice, made by the Government, of two such persons to represent 
India is one that cannot be approved. There are several Indian gentlemen who 
are prepared to throw dust into the mouths of the poor at a nick. Will the 
Indian labourers cease to improve, because the two representatives do not support 
their advancement ? ‘They can come up, without the help of any one, by means 
of their own efforts, union and constitutional agitation. Realising this, 
Mr. Wadia has pointed out, in his letter, the necessity for a great agitation being 
started in India now and especially by the labour organisations in Madras. So it 
is clear the Indian labourers should come forward +o carry on a constitutional 


agitation. It is the agitation of the labourers in India that will be a help to 
Mr. Wadia in his work in England. 


50. In a short note under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 12th August, 

The dangers of the press. remarks that there was none in the country who was 

-_.___ not aware of the indescribable troubles and losses to 

which many of the Indian journals were subjected by the rigorous and indiscrimi- 
nate manner in which the p 


i ress Act was enforced and, referring to the message 
sent by the Indian Editors’ Association to the Prime Minister and the Secretary 


{ 


\ 
" 


py. : 
/, j 


of State for India regarding the application of the Press Act here and the resolution 
passed by them that an agitation should be started in London by Messrs. Horniman 
and A. Rangaswami Ayyangar on this subject, observes :—If the reforms which, it 
:; gaid, we are going to have are to bear fruit, the Indian Press should be free and 
independent and should be able to speak on matters with authority and knowledge. 
But as this will not be possible so long as the Press Act is in Boog it has been 
resolved to place the matter before the British public. 


51. The Swadesamitran, of the rn August, ge :—T hough British states- 

e , men have on several occasions expressed their 
India’s help during the war. appreciation of the great help oO + se by India 
during the war, their words cannot compare with those uttered on the 7th idem 
by Lord Curzon, who has never been known to view Indian matters with a liberal 
mind. He said: “ This is not the first occasion on which India has come to our 
rescue. India has been, for 50 years, fighting for us in the eastern countries and 
in America. She has demonstrated her loyalty during the war. But for the 
great help rendered by her, many of the victories would not have been achieved 
by us.” But what is the reward that is bestowed by Great Britain on India, 
which has rendered such service, in these days when the spirit of liberty and the 
principle of self-determination are much in evidence? It is the Rowlatt Act and 
the perpetuation of the rule of the members of the Civil Service, without giving 
shape to the Reform Scheme. This is the return for India which, with a sincere 
loyalty, realised its duty to the ag omy and rendered signal help. When even 
Lord Curzon, who was not noted for his broad-mindedness, but was always short- 
sighted, has spoken in praise of India’s loyalty, why should the loyalty of the 
Indians be doubted and repressive measures like the Rowlatt Act introduced ? 
Why should not the real aspirations of the Indians be fulfilled? Will the British 
hereafter at least realise the real attitude of the Indians and satisfy their demands ? 


52, Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th July, says :—The 
a mandatory powers are distributing among them- 
ee selves according to their convenience, the dependent 
countries without paying any regard to the opinion of the people. Italy, Picasa, 
Belgium and England have had the African Colonies divided among themselves 
just as it has suited them.. Time will show how the League of Nations which has 
been constituted for the establishment of permanent peace, will decide these 
knotty questions. 

The evidence of Sir James Meston before the Parliamentary Committee 
constituted to consider the reforms betrays the narrowness of his views. Sir 
Claud Hill has admitted that the proposals of the Government of India fall -short 
of the Montford scheme, and that the schemes proposed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments fall short of the scheme of the Government of India. . . Time will 
prove the soundness of the opinion of Lord Southborough in the matter of the 
representation of non-Brahmans. 

- The Crewe Committee has ignored the main point at issue and have followed 
a roundabout course. ... The separate minute of Professor Keith is liberal in 
spirit. Statesmen have to recognise that the chief means by which responsible 
self-sovernment can be established in India is to transfer the powers now exer- 
cised by the Secretary of State to the people of India step by step. . . The 
powers of the Secretary of State must be transferred to the Government of India 
and the Government of India should have full authority to govern India in 
accordance with the opinion of the Indians. The report of Lord Crewe has 
increased the authority of the Secretary of State and disregards the constitution 
of the Parliamentary Committee proposed by the Montford scheme. No control- 
ling power, thus, exists to limit bureaucratic authority in India. Though the 
report of the Crewe Committee is satisfactory in small matters, it is very defective 
in important matters. The reason is the consideration of the question from the 
point of view of the authorities. The Parliamentary Committee has to consider 
well this question which is the key stone of the political reconstruction of India. 


.03. The Andhravani, of the 2nd August, publishes in Telugu the article 
+ ‘EnAlnne in Ben ; contributed by Mr. Polak to the Manchester Guardian 
in South Africe. on the subject of the Indians in South Africa. 
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54. The Dhanvantari, of the 25th July, says under this heading :—The 
remedies suggested by Doctor Koman in the meeting 
nes held on the 15th to consider about the subject, may 
do well in the early stages. Doctor Koman does not seem to have investigated the 
matter in the light of the prescription of remedies contained in Ayurveda for the 
various stages of the disease. . . It will be well for the Government to appoint 
persons who are equally acquainted with the English and the Indian systems of 
medicine to investigate this disease. .~. It 1s plain that when this fever 
develops into pneumonia, the treatment according to the Ayurveda 1s productive 
of better results than any other treatment. Doctor Koman has not mentioned 
any treatment of influenza under the English system but has referred to the 
Ayurvedic treatment as the only refuge. People all over India say that that the 
Ayurvedic treatment alone does good in the case of this disease and that treatment 
by other systems are useless. The Government should at least now support the 
Ayurvedie system of medicine equally. with the English system. It is necessary 
that the municipalities and the leaders of the people should along with hospitals 
treating influenza under the English system, establish Ayurvedic institutions 
for its treatment, and arrange to give proper diet to the patients instead of things 
like brandy and broth. | 


55. Referring to the fact that the Government did not approve of the 
resolution of the Madras Corporation to grant 


. The Government and the certain sums of money in aid of the Ayurvedic 


Ayurvedic medicine. system of medicine, the Dhanvantari, of the <5th 
July, says:—When the Government disapproves of a unanimous decision of the 
Corporation, what business have the municipal members then todo? We should 
think that, under the rule of the British who are liberal-hearted, the Ayurvedic 
doctors are the most unfortunate. In certain places like Calcutta, Poona, etc., 
the municipalities or the Government are giving pecuniary help to Ayurvedic 
institutions. In the Imperial Legislative Council, great men like Sir P. Lukis 
and Lord Hardinge have recommended the encouragement of the Ayurvedic 
system. They stated that 99 per cent of the Indian population depend on 
Ayurvedic medicine. Many memurials have been submitted to the Government 
requesting them to extend their patronage to such a system. It is regrettable 
that under such circumstances, the Madras Government have not 2 ght of the 
resolution of the Municipulity to grant certain sums to help Ayurvedic treatment. 
The members of the Legislative Council and the leaders of the people should try 
to bring home to the Government the necessity of Corporation giving granta as 
usual in aid of the Ayurvedic system of medicine. 


56. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th August, says:—Considering that the 

Be Legislative Council is not sufficient to enact laws 

mJ — of the Grand relating to reserved departments, the authors of the 
—, Montiord scheme suggested the constitution of 
the Grand Committee in which the number of elected members is very small. 
. .« Sir Sankaran Nayar has, in his minute of dissent, showed that there is no 
need for constituting the Grand Committee. The people also including 
moderates and extremists are of the same opinion. Yet this has been embodied 
in the Reform Bill. . . The facilities conferred by the Montford scheme 
have been ignored in the Reform Bill. While the people are dissatisfied with 
things as they stand at present, the Government of India are trying to make 
the Grand Committee still more narrow. . . The Grand Committee will 
resemble the present Legislative Council and will help to carry out the wishes of 
the Government. There can be no doubt that the Governor will send to this 
Committee many important laws. So, as stated by the authors of the Montford 
scheme, this Committee should consist of half of the members of the Legislative 
Council or at least 40 per cent of the members. But the Government of India 
have proposed a scheme in which they say that it will be enough even if there 
should be less than a third of the members. If this should come to pass, 
some four persons on the Grand Committee may pass any laws they please. 
There will be no opportunity for the representatives of the people even to offer 
advice. Sir James Meston has recently argued before the Joint Committee that 
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the proposals of the Government of India do in no way whittle down the reforms. 
The Government publication before us confirms that this argument is groundless. 
We shall examine some curious reasons adduced by the Government of India 
(the paper then proceeds to refute some arguments of the Government of India 
about this question). The Government of India suspect that the members elected 
by the people will always be — to the laws of the Government. Sir 
Sankaran Nayar has proved that there will be no room for such a suspicion in 
future. - - Lhe Government of India ask what is to be done when all‘the 
elected members vote against the Government and many of the nominated 
members also jointhem. They cite as an instance the case of the Rowlatt Law 
in which all the elected members have unanimously voted against it. We need 
not go far to give an answer to the question of the Government of India. The 
Montford report has given a fitting reply to it. The Rowlatt Act conclusively 
proves that, when an Act which is unanimously opposed by all the elected 
members is passed, peace is very much disturbed and not promoted. The citing 
by the Government of the Rowlatt Law as an example, still further weakens their 
contention. In this connexion, Sir Sankaran Nayar also has given a proper 
reply. The country should get such reforms as will prevent another Rowlatt Act 
being passed in the representative Councils. Otherwise, the reforms will be of 
no use whatsoever. The Hon’ble Mr. Patel expressed this same truth in his 
evidence before the Joint Committee. The Reform Act should maintain the birth- 
rights of men. The Indians will, for this reason, not agree to the proposals of 
the Government of India. The people should firmly express their disapproval of 
these. It is better that the question of reforms is given up than that the proposals 
of the Government of India are carried out, as stated by Sir Sankaran Nayar. 
It will be well to consider chiefly the words of Sir Sankaran Nayar in this 
connexion and take firm steps to set might the reform scheme. . . We trust 
that the Indians will not approve of the proposals of the Government of India, 
and will not give up their firm determination until their aspirations are secured. 


57. Comparing under this heading the current year’s cotton trade in the Madras 
Presidency with that of the previous year, the 
_Andhrapatrika, of the 9th August, says:— . . . 
Out of 187,095 bags of cotton received at Madras for six months on the whole, 
110,000 have been exported. These accounts clearly explain the profits which 
the country is capable of deriving from indigenous cloth industry. Everybod 

will be able to know that the interests of the country would have been furthered, 
if even a part of this cotton had been utilised for the manufacture of cloth. The 
accounts go to show that on account of the rise in the value of cotton last year, 
ryots have cultivated the cotton crop in abundance to the detriment of the paddy 
crop, which must have been one of the reasons for the high prices of foodstuffs. 
It is necessary that the Government should understand that the moderate cultiva- 


The use of cotton. 


tion of cotton, the use of the cotton so produced in mills, and the improvement of | 


paddy cultivation are the means of advancing the well-being of the country. 


58. The Godavaripatrika, of the 15th July (received on the 8th August), 

His Maieets’ writes under this heading:—In memory of the 

wes we 8 order and the peace treaty many prisoners will obtain freedom on 

i the 19th instant under the orders of His Majesty 

the King-Emperor, sent to the Viceroy. If the accused sentenced under Martial 

Law also are released, His Majesty’s order will be greatly praised. . . If 

Kalinath Roy and others also, who have been sentenced to imprisonment are 
released, the fame of the rulers will spread throughout the world and be eternal. 


59. The Godavaripairika, of the 15th July (received on the 8th August), has the 


‘ae following in an English leader under this heading :-— 
in res me Se Judicial officers «WW ow, the Subordinate Judge of Cocanada, Mr. Tya- 


araja Ayyar, has been trying these cases (Pittapur 
suits) for the last more than bt at ba ‘he has Sandel brought the same “4 a 

-’ It is an unfortunate thing for all parties concerned in these cases to have 
. Tyagaraja Ayyar transferred to Kurnool. It would be better if the Govern- 
ment asks him to take charge at Rajahmundry as District Judge, for a time at 
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least, until the part-heard suits above referred to are disposed of by him. He can 
attend to the aie work and Pittapur suits during his stay here. Asa District 
Judge he can transfer the cases from Cocanada Sub-Court to his file. In the. 
interests of justice it is most desirable that Mr. Tyagaraja Ayyar should be ‘sent 
to Rajahmundry as District Judge to enable him to finish the said suits within 
the calendar year 1919.” 


] ber of the Hindusundari observes to this effect in an article 
60. The July number ander this heading :—At the conference of the 
Deputations. League of Nations, while each nation is striving to 


obtain permanent freedom for its country, India on account of her subjection hag 


such opportunity to fight for her freedom. The object of the League is to see 
that all osuniains nd the would have equal rights. If this rule is not applied to 
India also, the League of Nations has been constituted but in vain. The Indian 
deputations must fight energitically for the freedom of their country and make the 
statesmen in Europe understand that India is the mother of heroes. 
61. The Andhrupatrika, of the 6th Augast, has the following in a leader under 
this heading :—It appears that with Satyagraha the 
The Andhra Sabhas. agitation for the administrative reforms has come 
to a dead stop. Satyagraha has proved to the rulers and the ruled their respective 
strength and weakness. Hundreds of thousands of people clearly showed their 
opposition to the bureaucracy by fasting and doing haribajana. The irrepressible 
might of the penance of the Indian people has caused such fear and contusion to 
the rulers as was caused to the gods in the legends, and Mahatma Gandhi has 
understood that it is difficult to direct people that cannot restrain themselves. 
The rulers have taken up to shatter the forces of Satyagrahu by applying arbitrary 
laws. The authorities have been able to establish superficial peace in the country 
by applying the Press Act, the Defence of India Act, old regulations and martial 
aw. Those that move among the people know that the discontent among them 
has not abated. People are a that the system of controlling the 
prices of foodstuffs is a source of trouble and bribery instead of being one of 


62. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th August, writes as follows on the subject :— 


While the condition of the country is becoming 
Baw materials for Belgium. = anhearable day after day on meen! A of the high 
prices of raw materials which cannot be obtained abundantly here, it is published 
by Reuter that the Government of India have consented to afford facilities for 
Belgium to import raw products from India and are awaiting instructions from 
the Government of Belgium. If this is a fact, the Indians cannot but be sorry. 
Belgium may be in need of raw materials and when they can be had in abundance 
in India, she will not refuse to send them to Belgium. But even India cannot 
undertake a charity at her own sacrifice. The Government of India do not appear 
to have taken the public opinion before they gave their consent to supply Belgium 
with raw products. One can easily understand the enormous loss which India 
sustains by the allowing of the export of her raw products to foreign countries, at 
a time when they must be kept here to meet famine. The people will therefore 
do well to express their firm opinion in the matter to the Government. 


The Mysore Star, of the 10th August, writes :—India is already in great 


' consternation regarding ‘the scarcity of foodstuffs. 
re p+ saggy of raw materials Hundreds of thousands of her aon are at a loss 


to know how they would get their next meal and 
are dying, being unable to find even half rations. We cannot help feeling 
distressed therefore that the famine conditions in this country will be rendered 


worse by the undertaking, on the part of the Government of India, as a recent 
telegram from England tells us, to provide facilities for the supply of raw materials 
to Belgium. The pitiable cond 


ition of Belgium is doubtl hol 
world, and it is but just that som ° glum is doubtless known to the whole 


ty 8 ething should be done to give her relief. But 
how is it possible to help others, when we are ourselves starving. If the situation 


were what it was two or three years ago, nobody would have objected to the 
policy of sending out to other countries the supplies which remained over after 
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meeting the needs of this coyntry. When India is already plunged in unspeakable 
distress owing to famine conditions and is anxiously looking forward to the means 
of tiding over the crisis, and when it is-obviously the prime duty of the rulers to 
prevent distress among its sub} ects by conserving all the produce of the country 
for their benefit, how can Indians be expected to agree to the undertaking to send 
its raw materials to foreign countries? It is hardly consistent with human 
nature to overlook one’s own well-being for the benefit of others. The attitude 
of our rulers in this connexion leads to the inferenve that they are interested in 
the welfare of foreign countries more than of India. 


63. Referring to the request of Colonel Yate that the representatives of the 

provincial heads in India may be asked to give 

Mr. Montagu. evidence before the Joint Committee and the reply 

of Mr. Montagu thereto, the Az :hrapatrika, of the 6th August, observes as follows :-— 

It is but proper that Mr. Montaga should refuse the request of Colonel Yate. It 

is regrettable that Mr. Montagu has not yet changed his old opinion about the 

Rowlatt Bill. Mr. Montagu has said once that prestige must be out of the question 

in pacifying the people. 

64. The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th August, refers to the suggestion of the 

- Publicity Board that the Azdhras should join the 

Veterinary College in greater numbers, and remarks 

that the Government will do well to open another 

Veterinary College in the Andhra country and that till then, the Andhras will not 
take to the study ot Veterinary medicine in large numbers. 


65. Referring to the Afghan war the Andhrapatrika (weekly), of the 30th 
July, says that while the Am sued for peace, it 

She Atgnen war. was absurd on the part of Sirdar Ali Ahmad Khan 
to say that the Government of India desired peace. . . It is well that the 
Afghan envoys see the wisdom of regretting their mistake and make friends with 


the British. They must understand that war will bring about the ruin of the 
Afghans. 


66. The Gédavaripairika, of the 22nd July (received on the 8th August) 
says, under this heading :—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Markswilks has stated that every town in Ancient 
India enjoyed self-government. This refutes the argument that in India self- 
government is out of place. James Mill has also stated that there are grounds 
to believe that this country enjoyed democratic government in ancient times. . . 
Some inscriptions recently discovered bear testimony to the fact that there was 
representative government in ancient India. . . Its written in the Indian 
Archeological Survey Report that from an old Tanjore inscription it would appear 
that a hundred and fifty villages had panchayats and that in forty villages, the 
villagers themselves were jointly managing the village affairs. 


67. Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 12th August, writes :—In 
The Kat Bakrid rj the Bakrid riots, 10 of the accused have been 

O RETGR Sem Fae sentenced to capital punishment and 135 to trans- 
portation for life. The infliction of such sevére sentences on persons moved by 
the excitement of the hour is to be seen in India alone. Justice not tempered 
with mercy can hardly be anything else. 


68. The Kistnapatrika, of the 9th August, says:—We are doubly glad that 
Lord Willingd . the Government of Lord Pentland has come toa 

= close and that of Lord Willingdon has succeeded it. 

Lord Willingdon does not entertain narrow views like Lord Pentland. The 
methods he had followed even before the reforms were proposed show that he is 
greatly in favour of the reforms. It is not an ordinary thing that he has 
appointed a Muhammadan Municipal Chairman drawing a salary of Rs, 250 in 
the place of the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar in the 
Executive Council. This undoubtedly required great courage. Lord Willingdon 
has thus lifted up the veil that kept the authorities in ignorance of the mufassal. 
This is praiseworthy. Again.the idea was prevalent that only those occupying 
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high places were fit for seats in the Executive Council, whether they possessed 
experience of the department delegated to them or not. It is well that Lord 
Willingdon has ignored this policy and placed at the head of the Local and 
Municipal Department one who has been a Municipal Chai rman and District 
Board President. Lord Willingdon has thus become the pioneer of a liberal policy 
by appointing Mr. Habibullah Khan, without minding his mediocre position. He 
attached more importance to his experience. Again, he reduced the number of 
Government officers in the Legislative Council and appointed non-officials in their 
place. He manifested his impartiality by his nominations representing all classes 
and places, especially those of two persons from the classes of the untouchables. 
The object with which the Governor is vested with the power of nomination is 
that he may nominate persons to represent classes which are left unrepresented by 
means of dectheniy and not that he may please those who dance attendance about 
the Government buildings in Madras. A certain paper recommends the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Kesava Pillai who met with discomfiture in the elections. There can 
be no other way of dishonouring the voters than adopting such a course. It is 
quite improper to admit by the back gate those who have been defeated at the 
elections. . . This is the first time when members have been returned from 
the class of untouchables. . . It proclaims the greatness of the head of the 
Presidency that, at a time when rulers should enjoy rest on the hills, he goes 
about the Presidency to understand the prevalence of the famine and inspect 
relief measures. We are fortunate that Lord Willingdon has been appointed 
Governor of this Presidency at a time when the reforms are to be introduced. 
He possesses in a large measure far-seeing wisdom, a tact in introducing new 
changes with facility, a statesmanship that adopts a policy suited to the times, 
and a popularity that attracts the hearts of the people. But, for reasons, not 
known. he acted in an unfavourable manner only in the matter of the administra- 
tion of the Press Act at the very beginning of his rule. Had it not been for this 
his rule would have been faultless, and would have won the gratitude of the 


people. 


69. The Kistnapairika, of the 9th August, eays with reference to the Exchange 
Committee :—Why should an inquiry connected 
with India be held in England? Evidence of 
Indian merchants cannot be secured to the same extent in England as in India. 
It is not strange that in England greater regard is paid to the welfare of the 
British merchants. All journalists {sic} will admit that the present exchange 
policy is of great advantage to foreign trade. Such an evil will continue to exist 
so long as gold currency is not introduced into India. . . The Government of 
India should, in the matter of currency, abandon their vacillating policies and 
declare a fixed one. 


Exchange. 


70. The Kistnapatrika, of the 9th August, 

The Afghan delegation and publishes in Telugu under this heading the 

the a reply of Sirdar written reply of Sirdar Ahmed Khan, the Aighan 

Ahmed Khan. Ambassador, to the speech of Sir Hamilton Grant, 
the British representative. 


71. In what a correspondent writes under this heading to the Village Officer, 


of the 80th July, occurs the following:—. ... Is 
ermesesbotuadins ime iT proper to satisfy first the ‘oi Da doing the 


- initial work from the funds allotted to: the department of the Land Records? In 


the case of talayaris also a number of them required for the work of inspecting 
and surveying lands and of collecting land revenue must be paid from the aforesaid 
revenue. In the same way for other important branches of work such as forest, 
police and abkari, separate talayaris must be appointed and paid from the funds 
allotted to those branches. By this, without a heavy incidence of expenditure on 
the funds of the Revenue department the village officers might be gratified. . . 
Why should the village officers go to the head-quarters except at jamabandi time ? 
If they furnish the necessary information at the head-quarters, why should the 


officers go on touring ? Is it only to look to the matter of supplies? . 
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72. The Village Oficer, of the 30th July, has the following in a leader in Vesqgs Gosuran, 


English under this heading:—‘‘ The people them- 


Peace and its moral. selves, while feeling grateful to Heaven that the 


terrible war has come to an honourable and just termination by the strong will of ~ 


our Emperor and the Allies, yet feel that in all the joyous celebrations that are 
now taking place, there is a touch of sadness in their own hearts regarding their 
own motherland. 


“Jt is neither the wisdom of aay oo: Te nor the chivalry of’ gallant: 
ess to curb it down and bya 


humanity to brush aside this sentiment ; much 
process of repression to stamp it out.” 


73. With reference to the prescription given in the pamphlet on influenza 


tee circulated by the Publicity Board, the Andhrapatrika 
The Publicity Board. of the 9th August, writes under this heading ina 


The prescription should be such as is easily available to the public. 


But liquor formaldehyde is not s0 easily available to the people. Ordinary people 
cannot afford to spend much money. It would have been better, if some Ayurvedic 
recipes which would be within the easy reach of all had been published side by 
side. . - The publication of a greater number of pamphlets on public health, 
home industries and crops is likely to quicken the interest of the people in these 
publications. | 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 11th August, writes as follows :—Such 

_, 2 Institution is quite essential to create mutual 
oe business of the Publicity regard and confidence between the rulers and the 
misunderstunding and to interpret the actions of the Government to the people. 
If this goes on well, the golden age will come again. But, as among the people, 
there are among the governing authorities also, narrow-minded people who are 
selfish, sensual and passionate and who think that they can carry with them their 
ill-got earnings to the other world. These wicked people in the Government do 
wicked actions ; but these actions are secretly done. If the Government should 
disclose such actions to the public it will in some measure shake the very founda- 
tion of the Government. From the formation of the Publicity Board, one is 
inclined to hope that the Government intends to keep its actions altogether above 
reproach. But some people think that many of the Government secrets will still 
be kept secrets. That hardly matters however. Let the mother-in-law’s secrets 
remain secrets till the daughter-in-law becomes independent and let the daughter- 
in-law’s faults at least be criticised for the present ; so that when the daughter-in- 


ruled. ‘The main object of this Board is to prevent’ 


80th July 1919. 
q 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
9th Aug. 1919. 


SamPapD 
ApnyuDaYa, 
Mysore, 
llth Aug. 1919. 


law becomes a mother-in-law, the persistent knocks she receives now by way of 


correction will have made her a democrat and the world will thereby be 


immensely benefited. We hope our (Mysore) Government will also organise a 
similar Board. 


The Mukhbir-t-Dakhan, of the 6th August, referring. to the establishment “°™*==2-Daxuay, 


of a Publicity Board in Madras, writes :--The credit 

The formation of a Publicity 18 due to His Excellency Lord Willingdon at whose 

Board. ; suggestion the Publicity Board has again been 
formed. 

Although several Publicity Boards were abolished after the termination of 
the war, but the Madras Government considered that the continuance of such an 
institution, in the present state of affairs, would be to a certain extent beneficial. 
It is, however, absolutely necessary that its influence should be such as to 
command the confidence of all classes of people. . | 


Our contemporary the Qaumi Report, in a recent issue, has drawn the attention © 


of the Government to the fact that the representation of the Urdu Press on the 
Board has been lost sight of, although it includes the leaders of non-Muslim 
papers. It will not only be fair but a source of satisfaction to the public if the 
Government favourably consider this reasonable suggestion and appoint some 
one to represent the local papers, viz., Jaridah-t-Rozgar, Qaumi Report and 
Mukhbir-i-Dakhan. This would add to the prestige and influence of the Board. 
We know that a respectable Muhammadan, Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul 
Husain Sahib, is-on the Board. This arrangement, however, is not altogether 
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satisfactory. Although Mirza Sahib is an elderly gentieman in whom the 
Muhammadans have confidence, but he cannot be supposed to be a representative 
of the Muhammadan papers; for we cannot expect him to be interested in the 
Urdu Press, as he is in Persian papers. There are several able and influentia) 
Indian Muhammadans who have a thorough knowledge of Urdu. For example, 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Buzl-ul-lah Sahib, 8.a., and Hakim Muhammad Usman 
Sahib, B.a., have been the Members of the Board, and several other efficient men 
can easily be found. We fervently hope that His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
will take the matter into favourable consideration and meet the wishes of the 
Urdu Press. 


74. On this subject, the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th August, gives in Telugu an 
extract from the ( ommonweal, which says that a 
_The Punjab Inquiry Commis- ¢orrespondent to the ali Mall Gazette writes that 
= the Commission will consist of a well-known English- 
man who will be its president, one official at least with experience of the Punjab 
administration and one Indian gentleman of world-wide fame. The paper makes 
the following comment on the above information:—. . . There is no guod of 
appointing such a Commission. The appointment of those connected with the 
administration of the Punjab will be a source of loss. 


75. Under this heading, the Messenger of Truth (Telugu), for August, refers 
a to the Act imposing certain restrictions on the 
Restrictions on the liquor jiquor traffic in Madras, and remarks :—. a 
traffic in Madras. there were any truth in the arguments of the 
"English members of the Council. who posi 5 the motion of Mr. Sarma for com- 
plete abolition of the liquor traffic, how could it be possible to stop it altogether 
in countries like France, America and Russia? Though this complete abolition 
in those countries has entailed incalculable loss, the Governments concerned have 
agreed to bear it for the sake of the well-being of the people. 


76. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th August, gives in Telugu an extract from 
S:- Michael O’D the Jndia remarking that in the light of Mr. 

ee C. Y. Chintamani’s article on Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
administration of the Punjab it cannot but appear as necessary that, instead of 
being honoured with peerage, he should be tried before judges for adopting an 
administrative policy which has been a stain on the glory of Great Britain and 
a menace to the Empire. The Jzndia further observes that as peace has now been 
established in the Punjab, Mr. Montagu will do well to appoint soon a Com- 
mission to inquire into the recent situation in the Punjab as already promised by 
him, instead of trying to show his gratitude to Sir Michael O’Dwyer for his 
having saved his Scheme of Reforms. 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th August, reproduces in Telugu an article 
from the Nation which contains:—The rule of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab has engendered 
disgust and fear in that Province. Machine guns and zroplanes were used against 
people who had only sticks and stones for their weapons. Some adults in Lahore 
were whipped in the public thoroughfare for shutting their shops as a mark of 
national mourning. Sentences of transportation for life have been passed on Indian 
leaders. Newspapers have been suppressed. Leading citizens have been put into 
prison. ‘lhe Martial Law Court has passed death sentences on the old and the 
young and sentences of transportation on some. A thousand students have been 
punished in Lahore. It appears from some Indian papers that the new Lieutenant- 
Governor also is continuing the policy of Sir Michael O’Dywer. To cite an instance 
of the poliey of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Harkishan Lal who is in no way an 
extremist was arrested on a charge of sedition. The lawyers of his choice were 
not Sllowed to enter the Punjab. He has represented the matter to the Secretary 
of State in vain. Thus a renowned citizen is lying helpless. To-day there 

ab thousands of enraged people in a state of consternation and 


Uhe situation in India. 


are in the Punj 


helplessness. Asa mark of indignation Ravindranath ‘Tagor , 
e has resigned his 
Knighthood in words that are reverberating all the sunk dine: Mr. Montagu 
= have known under such circumstances that India is not in a fit condition to 
cuss the reforms. It is very necestary that in North India, the repressive acts 
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of the authorities should first be stopped. The policy of the Government should 
be rendered liberal and the Reform Bill altered. The Bill as it now stands will 
not help on the grant of responsible government to India. 


78. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th August, writes under 

| Es this heading :—Mr. Srinivasa Ayyangar made a 

Grievances in = = thorough inquiry and reported to the Government 

Delta, a warning to the ryos. —‘ that the provision of big shutters on the anicut will 

rovide 50,000 acres with water for irrigation, and the Government also approved 

of the scheme. But the Government have not done the needful in the matter as 

, Se The ryots have to agitate till the Government takes due interest 
in the matter. 

It is very regrettable that the Government, the leaders of the people, and 
the ryots do not see the disadvantage of not taking up the Kistna Reservoir 
Project in hand. The higher authorities only find fault, but do not consider it 
to be their duty to carry out such projects even with small profits. The same 
was the case with the Godavari anicut project and the reply of the great sage, 
Mr. Cotton, deserves to be perused. ‘There is as usual a decrying policy, and 
Egnineers like Mr. Cotton are very rare. . . Soif we carry on due agitation, 
we will be benefited. ‘The ryots will do well to awake now at least. 


79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th August, saysjunder this heading :— Unless 
| the element of full responsibility is introduced both 
Pohtical reforms and birth- jin the Central and the Provincial Governments, it 
nghte. will not be possible to protect birthrights. The 
wer to make repressive laws will until then be in the hands of the authorities. 
Ros after the reforms are introduced, it cannot be said that another Rowlatt Act 
will not be passed or that another Provincial ruler will not bring about a state of 
things like that in the Punjab. It is therefore an illusion to suppose that the 
birthrights of man will be protected by the reforms to be granted to this country. 
The value of the reforms depends on the safeguarding of birthrights. Unless the 
repressive measures prevailing in the country are completely removed, self-gov- 
erning institutions cannot make any progress. . . Exercise of authority may 
render even the representatives of the people bureaucratic. So it must now be 
assured that men’s rights will never be disturbed. ‘The situation in the Punjab 
has struck terror into the hearts of the people, and this fear cannot be removed 
unless due promises are made by the authorities. The people have long been 
expecting the formation of the Committee to inquire into the Punjab situation. 
But that has not been constituted as yet. The situation in the Punjab can be 
easily understood from the figures published by the authorities regarding the 
punishments inflicted on the accused in that country. It is true that the sentences 
are reduced. But if, in memory of the peace, the offenders had been pardoned 
and released, the people would have been very grateful to the Government. 
The Indians are surprised to see that the hearts of the people in England have 
not been moved at the situation in the Punjab which has been the cause of so 
much agitation in this country. The chief cause of this appears to be the igno- 
rance of the people of England of the true state of things here. Ever since 
the representatives of India had gone to England and acquainted the people with 
facts, the English began to move in the matter. We find in this week’s Nation an 
editorial, published elsewhere, regarding the situation in India. That paper states 
that the passing of the Rowlatt Act and the incidents that occurred subsequently 
are the chief cause of the present critical situation in India. The Maton suggests 
the necessity of pacifying the Punjab on the one hand, and altering the Reform Bill 
on the other. «It is plain that the Watzon is expressing its full approval of the 
resolutions of the Congress. . . It is true that on the whole the people of 
England who are lovers of justice are deeply considering the situatiou in the 
Punjab. If our representatives take this opportunity and do their best to see that 
the Reform Scheme embodies a declaration of rights, they will certainly meet 
‘with success. ; | 


30. The Kisinapatrika, of the 9th August, contains some Telugu stanzas from 
Goddess of Fami the pen of a correspondent addressed to the Goddess 
et eee of Famine which contain:--. . . It is all due 
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to our misfortune. It cannot be said that the earth has not yielded. This is a) 
due to thy power, O Famine Goddess. . . Our creditors have exacted our all 
in the name of war. The rains failed and with them our crops and what property 
we possess has been lost for assessment. . . A good many go about the streets 
begging for bread, invoking the name of Ramachandra, and loudly wailing in song 
of their distress in agony ; but there is no lord who would give them a morse| 
ofrice. . -. Flies and musquitoes cluster over the person of a patient lying down 
stricken with disease, and bugs suck his blood. Even so they have exacted the 
last pie of the poor to profit the control [sic] without considering their poverty. 

Things may become dear in foreign countries and wars may devastate 
them. Is it proper, O Goddess of Famine, to throw all that upon us, to send our 
grains to foreign countries and plunge us in the wild fire of severe famine, 
depriving us of our wealth and gold? 


81. The Sampad Abhyudaya, oi the 13th August, observes :—A correspondent 

writes to us that in the Coimbatore district though 

Promotions in the Indian Civil My, 8, Narayana Ayyar was the senior Civilian, on 

Service. the score of his being a Brahman a junior was 

appointed as the District Magistrate and that Government should be guided 
solely by considerations of merit, irrespective of caste, race, etc. 


82. A correspondent of the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 12th August, writes :— 
Our Viceroy has pronounced that the chief duty of 
the Government is to put down the wicked and to 
protect the virtuous. If room is given for transgressing the orders of Government, 
anarchy will prevail and the strong will put down the weak. Even in cases in 
which Government frame unjust laws and act contrary to justice, the people must 
obey those unjust orders and make united efforts to have such laws repealed. 
This is what British justice requires. This principle ought to be acceptable to 
all. The Viceroy is of opinion that the sway of Sugriva was allowed in the 
Punjab in order that people may follow this principle. This policy is quite 
unobjectionable. But it was a gross mistake to have framed the’ Rowlatt Law 
which was the main cause of the troubles in the Punjab. If it had not been 
passed, there would not have been these troubles. Everybody, of however higha 
position, must take the consequences of his faults. If the people do wrong, the 
Government punishes them. If the Government errs God punishes. This never 
fails to happen. Many came to this land as conquerors. Those who were just 
rulers, though they died millions of years ago, are still reckoned as incarnate 
beings. Everybody is aware of the fate of the German Emperor and others 
who forsook righteousness. There is no doubt that if crimes go beyond limit 
the retribution will be quick. It behoves the rulers to understand this and act 
patiently, pardoning the mistakes of an infuriated mob like those of children, 
without being precipitate in their action. Otherwise they are sure to regret in 
the end that they have done what they ought not to have done. In some cases 
political revolutions came about from such passion and fury. Many of the rulers 
of Europe are now alive to the disastrous consequences of unbridled temper. 


I pray that God may help to bring this truth home to the minds of all those who 
desire to hold an autocratic sway. | 


83. The Manorama, of the 5th August, refers to the report of Lord Crewe’s 


Committee on the India Office, and the dissenting 

Th : ; 
e india Office minute of Professor Keith and says :—On the whole, 
dissenting minute of Professor Keith is in keeping 


The task of administration. 


it must be admitted that the 


with the aspirations of Indians. The opinion of Professor Keith who has made 3 
name both in England and the Colonies should, so far as the Reform Bill is 
concerned, have a right to be considered as a very important document. 


34. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 6th August, as well as other Malayalam 


ae 0. Krich. P2PCTS) approves of the reported nomination of Mr. 
nan ~~ 5 Des by al C. Krishnan as a Member of the Madras Legislative 
Legislative Council. Council, points out that a few nominations have 
yet to be made, and that one of the places may be 


given to a representative of the Malabar tenants, and that this will certainly be 4 
boon to them. 
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85. The Manorama, of the 8th August, points out that the cost of the neves- 
.  saries of life bas risen abnormally after the 
High prices of the necesssries cessation of hostilities, regrets that the opening of 
of life. _ Government rice depots and the introduction of the 
system of licenses for vending rice have not succeeded in helping the poor whose 
difficulties seem to be on the increase, and that there is shortage of rice even in 
bags bought from Government depots, and observes that the Collector and other 
responsible officers should find out some measures for combating the evils. 


86. The Manorama 7 > ng terms of the action of His 
oe xcellency Lord Willingdon in having personall 

Lord Willingdon s tour. visited ininine-cldliiis anne and made A momen A 
for giving fuod to the famine-stricken children in Ganjam, and thinks that the 
District Collectors and other Government. servants should learn a lesson from 
such actions of His Excellency. The paper points out that His Excellency has 
made it clear that the objects with which Government officials should tour round 
the country should be to get first-hand information regarding the grievances of 
the people, and asks whether the Vistrict Collectors will follow His Excellency’s 
exainple. | 

87. The Mushir-t-Dakhan, of the 6th August, quotes an item from the 

. , eerrengee Hamdam which is to the effect that from the news 
ptrangement mace 2 y {° received in Bombay, as regards the Hedjaz shows, 
oe ‘lings oe " that the Government of the King of the Hedjaz 
Indian pilgrims. has taken satisfactory steps for the comfort and 

convenience of pilgrims, and has made provision for 
their landing at Jiddah and Yembo. Moreover, endeavours are being made for the 
supply of pure water by the use of machinery. Similar steps are being taken on 
the roads to Jiddah, Mecca, Yembo, and Madina, and the hire of camels is being 
reduced to a reasonable limit, so that the object with which the Government of 
India has reduced the rate of passage for the benefit of Indian pilgrims may be 
achieved. In this way even pilgrims with limited means may perform their 
religious obligation. Some parties of Indian pilgrims have already arrived at 
—" and have left for Mecca whither supplies have already been sent from 
ndia. 

The foregoing, the Mushir says, shows that special arrangements have been 
made for Indian pilgrims, so that they may not be put to any inconvenience. 
— from India cannot be too grateful for all this to the King of the 

edjaz. 


88. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th August, referring to Turkish affairs, 
' writes :—Serious perplexity and anxiety prevail 
throughout the world, and no one knows what the 
issue will be. ‘I'he British have begun to espouse the cause of Mussalmans and 
to defend and support Islam. Had God not implanted love for us in their hearts, 
our voice would not have been heard from afar. We should not rest content with 
this, because the opposite party is also strong. : 
With these remarks the editor refers to the meeting held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, under the presidency of Lord Gladstone, and says that the late 
Gladstone was anxious to see the Turks leave the northern portion of Bosporus 
bag and baggage. But now young Lord Gladstone demands that the Turks 
should leave all their provinces. At the same meeting Lord Bryce remarked : 
It is somewhat satisfactory that the Powers are determined to get rid of Turkey 
altogether. In my opinion, the terms of the armistice with Turkey should have 
2 moresevere. The T'urks have committed many crimes and are therefore not 
entitled to any indulgence. 
We leave Lord Bryce with his wrath. His threats have no terrors for us. 
Muslims should, however, remember that there is a powerful Bie against them. 
It is the duty of every Muslim to check their wirepullings. The editor concludes 


Turkey and her opponents. 


remarks with this. Is it not disgraceful on the part of Mussalmans that the 
English should support Islam, while those, who have been born Muslims, go about 


with their eyes shut ? 
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89. The Qaumi Report, of the 7 th August, complains that hitherto there has 

been only one Mussalman Collector and that one 
of has disappeared consequent upon the demise of 

Mr. Aziz-ud-din. The vacancy has not yet been 
filled by the appointment of a Mussalman. Addressing the Mussalmans of the 
Madras Presidency, it says that it is their duty to immediately invite the attention 
of His Excellency Lord Willingdon to the matter, so that he may secure them 
their rights. For a long time there had been two Mussalman Collectors and the 
Muslim population of the Madras Presidency is so large that at least that number 
should be maintained easily. 


The imperative duty 
Mussalmans in Madras. 


90. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 8th August, has an announcement in bold 
characters expressing the hope that all sympathetic 
Muhammadans will attend the meeting to be held 
at Lawley Hall and support the resolution that a 
proposal should be submitted to the Government of Madras to the effect that there 
is an urgent need of appointing another Muhammadan Collector in the Presidency 
of Madras, vice the Hon’ble Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Husain Sahib deceased. 

The Qaumi Report, of the 7th August, also has a similar announcement. 


The general desire of the 
Muhammadans of Madras, 


91. The Qaumi Report, of the 11th August, writes:-—-Peace has been 
concluded between India and Afghanistan. It is 

The Indo-Aighan peace treaty. 6)] that the discussion ended without further 
fighting. The terms appear to be very severe, but really the problem is so 
involved that neither side can complain of the severity. The Afghan Govern- 
ment previously had and still has great opportunities for improving its condition 
and spreading the spirit of independence, and if Afghan statesmen see to it, they 
can derive some benefit even from this treaty. We regret, however, and we still 
hold the opinion that it is impossible for Amir Amanullah Khan to continue 
constitutional progress after peace has been concluded on such terms. At present 
Afghanistan’s great need is a statesman, and it is regrettable to find that this need 
is not likely to be met either by the present Amir, the Vazir or the Ambassador. 
It can be said of some countries that they are suffering from too many politicians. 


At present it may be remarked that Afghanistan is suffering from a paucity of 
politicians. 


ITI.—LgaisLarTIon. 


92. Referring with surprise to the reply of Mr. Montagu to a question asked 
ie, Shiite the iehids in the House of Commons about the Rowlatt Law 


ain that he has perused a number of letters received by 


him about this law, that he was of opinion that the 
powers conferred by it on the executive officers of Government were necessary 
and that the law would remain in force only for three years and would not be 
renewed if, on an investigation, it is found at the end of that period that no 
anarchist movements exist in the country, the Desabhaktan, of the 6th August, 
says:—We are very sorry for Mr. Montagu. We can only call him a man of 
words but not a man of action. We do not deny that he talks very beautifully 
in public meetings and in the House of Commons. Anyone hearing him describing 
the liberty of the world will certainly take him to be an embodiment of liberty. 
But he is not so ready to translate his words into action. We do not know what 
experience Mr. Montagu has in logic. But his replies in the House of Commons 
show that he is still in need of some training in logic. He has not stated from 
whom he has received the number of .letters referred to by him, nor how many of 
them were in favour of the Rowlatt Law and how many condemned it. He says 
that he perused these letters with a view to secure peace in India. A majority 
of the Indians opposed the Rowlatt Law and are still opposing it. All, except 


Mr. M. C. Raja of Madras and Nawab Ali Chaudri of Bengal, have condemned this 


Law ; 98 per cent of the letter ived by Mr. 
condemned it. 8 recelved by Mr. Montagu would surely have 


| If he had read them over, in good faith, he would have understood 
whether the law is or is not necessary for India. We never even dreamt that 
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Mr. Montagu would approve of the powers conferred on the executive by this Law. 
Does he think that the powers already conferred on them by the Defence of India 
Act and the Press Act are insufficient? If petty disturbances had occurred any - 
where in India till now, it was due only to the excessive application by the officials 
of repressive laws. We highly appreciate the administrative knowledge of Mr. 
Montagu who justifies the conferment of additional powers on the executive officials, 
that have been keeping aloof from the masses on account of their official arrog- 
ance! Perhaps complaints of the Indian Civil Service officials that some of their 
powers would be disturbed, if the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals were carried out, 
erossed the mind of Mr. Montagu when he was perusing the letters about the 
Rowlatt Law. This law was ig by all the non-official members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council including Mr. Mian Muhammad Shafi, highly appre- 
ciated by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. We hold that it is not in keeping 
with the hereditary prestige of the Secretary of State to support a Bill opposed 
unanimously by the Indians. Mr. Montagu has often stated that the system of 
administration in a country should be in accordance with the wishes of the people 
of that country. Perhaps the Rowlatt Law was passed only after obtaining the 
consent of the Indians. ‘I'he Montagu supporting the Indian Reform Bill is quite 
different from the Montagu supporting the Rowlatt Law. There are many items 
of difference between the two Montagus. When is the day for these two Montagus 
to become one ? 


93. Referring to the Bill introduced by Government making certain altera- 
_ tions in the status and succession of village officers, 

a correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 5th 
August, says that the Bill aims at uprooting the privileges enjoyed for more than 
a hundred years and remarks :—It is the mghts of minors that will be mostly 
affected by the Bill. Many people deem a village office to be equal to an ances- 
tral estate and leave it to the aldest son, distributing their property among the 
other sons. This shows what prestige attaches to this office and, if the right of 


The village officers. 


haying itis to be taken, away, what is to become of them. Even if they are to 


do any other work, they can carry it on successfully only if they occupy this 
ition. Besides this, many people do not yet know the evil that may accrue 
om this Bill. Mere publication in the Gazette will not do, as many do not read 
the Gazette. So, every village officer should be informed of it, through the 
Tahsildar, and an opportunity given to all these people to offer their opinion 
on the Bill and it is only after that, that its consideration should be taken up. In 
the last war, many village officers have secured subscriptions for the War Loan 
and recruits for the army by means of influence they possessed by holding a 
hereditary office and they were expecting to be rewarded for their work after the 
termination of the war. How can they be prepared to lose the rights which they 
now have. I, therefore, request the benign Government to confirm the miras 
rights of all village officers and afford them facilities such as increased salaries, 
travelling allowance, etc. 
94, In a leader dealing with this subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 12th 
The Indian Reform Bill August, expresses its regret at the members of the 
: oo wee eee Congress Deputation sticking to the resolutions of 
the Delhi Congress, without taking into account even the opinion of Mr. Tilak 
and the acceptance by Sir Sankaran Nayar of the main features of the Joint 
report scheme, and writes:—It will appear to every one from the ei of 
Mr. Montagu on the occasion of the second reading of this Bill in the House of 
Commons that the trust reposed in him by India is well-founded. Whatever may 
be the features of the Bill now under consideration, nore can deny that it forms 
the basis of the fundamental principles detailed in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report. Still while referring to the central Government in the Joint Scheme 
Memorandum on the reforms submitted by Sir Dinshaw Wacha and his friends, 
they say the reforms do not appear to be in conformity with the Declaration of 
the 20th ‘August. No reason has been adduced for making the Government of 
India completely responsible to Parliament. It is the opinion of many that the 
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uncil of State is unnecessary. Perhaps this Council of State has been consti. 
one as a set-off against is choad majority in the Legislative Councils. If it 
should necessarily be established, the representative element in it must be strength. 
ened. As we have already discussed the Bill fully, we now refer to some of 
the defects therein to be remedied by the Joint Committe. The absence of power 
to the Legislative Councils to vary or repeal the rules framed under the law, the 
restrictions in respect’ of the budget, the ower vested in the Governor of prevent- 
ing the passing of a Bill, the rules regarding the salary and status of ministers— 
all these should necessarily be gone into carefully by the Joint Committee. The 
system of separate budgets will not do. Even the question of taxation has not 
been definitely settled in the Bill. The patriots have had an eye on this for 
long time. | 
Swapeeamrrnas, The Swadesamitran, of the 12th August, publishes the proceedings of a public 
190 Beg. 1019. meeting held in Madras on the 11th August 1919 under the chairmanship of Sir 
P. 8. Sivaswami Ayyar in which Diwan Bahadar L. A. Govindaraghava Ayyar 
delivered an address on the merits and defects of this Baill. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 95. Referring to the resolution to be moved at the next session of the Madras 

ou Ag. 1919. Legislative Council by the Hon’ble 8. Srinivasa 

Proceedings of the Legislative Avoangar regarding the use of English in the 

Couneil. conduct of the Council proceedings, the Andhra- 

patrika, of the 9th August, remarks:— . . When the reforms will be 

introduced, there are sure to be on the Legislative Council many members who 

are not well versed in English. That in these circumstances the Government 

should resolve to conduct the Council proceedings solely in English does not show 
farsightedness. 


1V.—NatTive SraTes. 


96. The Malayala Manorama, of the 9th August, refers to the misery of the 
Kottayam, _ people of Travancore as a result of the famine and 
oth Aug. 1919. Famine and pestilence in Of the outbreak of epidemics like cholera, influenza 
Seer: ) and smallpox, commends the action of the Cochin 
Darbar in having decided to give kanje (gruel) free to patients who flock to the 
hospitals in the State and food to the poor in important towns, and reminds those 
who are responsible for the administration of Travancore that it is their duty to 
devise immediately proper measures for tiding over the present serious crisis. 


Nazeans Deurrea, The Nazranit Deepika, of the 8th August, also writes in a similar strain. 
Sth Aug. 1919. 
Maxavats, 97. In a leading article under the heading ‘Travancore University,’ the 


9th Aug. 1919. ‘The Travancore University. Malayali, of the 9th August, points out that a 
University governed by an executive body opposed 

to the aspirations of the people is not what is wanted in an Indian State like 
Travancore, but that its affairs should, as far as possible, be conducted by leaders 

of the people, and that it should aim at the development of industries and 

indigenous literature, and suggests that the Darbar may be pleased to send a 
Commission to America to study the systems in use in that country, and that 


eeably to their recommendations a University may be established suitable to 
the needs of the State and its people. 


Busses Kesont, In an English article, the Bharata Kesari, of the 7th August, takes very strong 
7th Aug. iio. exception to the proposal to establish a separate University for Travancore 
involving an initial expenditure of a crore of rupees especially at a time when the 

Darbar are pleading want of funds for carrying out a large number of urgently 

needed reforms, the introduction of compulsory primary eductation and the 
development of agriculture, industries and commerce among the rest, and observes 

that the proposal is not favoured by public opinion in the State, and is against the 

best interests of the country. It is further pointed out that, ‘owing to post-war 

conditions the Universities of the west are in the melting pot,’ and ‘ not to wait 

to be benefited by their schemes of reforms, but to rush on with a new scheme is 

highly impolitic, extremely unwise, and lamentably short-sighted ’. 
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Page 1134, line 5, for ‘not able’ read ‘not be able’. | | y 
1137, paragraph 25, line 32, Sor ¢ meet ? read ¢ have met > , | a 


| : 1138, line 23, for ‘mind in’ read ‘ mind of’. | f 
, 1142, paragraph 35, line 8, insert ‘that’ before ‘ we are’. ’ i 
Report No. 31. " 

Page 1182, item 81, line 6, omit’ and? after ‘ France’. Bak. 
oy, BL gy 19, smsert ‘the’ before ‘ Madras Times’, ! ¥ | 
, 1183 ,,’ 81 ,, 44, substitute ‘has’ for ‘have’. — I bi 
: 6 €5 8s eee Hie 
» 9» 99 92 in margin substitute ‘hour’ for ‘honour’. _ ee 

Report No. 32. 


Page 1219, sixth line from the top and in the margin for ‘25th July’ read 
‘30th July’. , 
Page 1219, paragraph 80, line 7, for ‘inquiry’ read ‘inquiring ’. 
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REPORT | |) at 
ON } 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, os. 


AND OF 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 28rd August 1919. 


: ‘ 
District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts aliegeil are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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V.—Prospecrs oy Tas Crops aND THs Compirion 


KNGLISH PAPERS. 


II1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


1. The following appearsin the Hindu of the 18th August. The pronounced 

antipathy of the Local Government to the indi- 
genous systems uf medicine has had a very striking 
illustration in the recent refusal by them to permit the Madras Corporation’ to 
make its usual annual grant of Ks. 1,000 tothe Madras Ayurvedic College and 
Dispensary, Rs. 500 to the Sri; Kanyaka Parameswari Devasthanam Free Ayurvedic 
Dispensary, and Rs. 100 to the Sri Venkataramana Dispensary at Mylapore. This 
interference with the Corporation is a gross violation of the principle of autonomy 
which snould be strongly protested against in the name of genuine local self- 
government. . . Inan ordinary case like the present, the Government have, 
in reason and commonsense, no right to dictate toa self-governing body. . . 
The action of Government, looked at from the aspect of encouragement to 
indigenous medicine, is ill-advised and deplorable, though it may appear to follow 
logically from the extremely offensive and thoughtless attack led on by Sir 
Alexander Cardew in the local Council early in the current year. . . Weare 
particularly sorry that His Excellency Lord Willingdon, who is no doubt aware 


of the practice in Bombay in this respect, should have made himself responsible 
for the present retrograde step. ” 


Indigenous medicine. 


(4) General, 
2. The Hindu, of the 19th August, says: ‘‘ The part played by the Govern- 
Indian labour in Ceylon. ment of Madras in the negotiations that took place 


early last month in respect of the question of 
Indian labour in Ceylon has not yet transpired despite the public protest made 
against the secrecy of the transaction. The report of the committee appointed 
by the Ceylon Government has now been issued. We are absolutely in the dark 
as to the extent to which the local Government have approved of the proposals 
made in the report, and it is very regrettable that, at a time when His Excellency 
was publicly expressing his desire to establish an agency for interpreting the 
actions of Government to the people, the details of the important question should 
have been debated upon, and perhaps decided in secret conclave. The Ceylon 
Committee have proposed a few remedial measures of first-rate importance ; but 


all of them have proceeded from the point of the view of one who is anxious to 


be no more bothered by the difficulty of labour scarcity which would spell ruin to 
Ceylon agriculture. There is little or no thought bestowed on such questions as 
affect the person of the labourers, his freedom to move about and immunity 
from prosecution for trivial offences. . . It is the duty of the Madras Govern- 
ment to resolutely refuse the invitation of the Ceylon Government to walk into 
their parlour. There are crying evils of the system which the committee have 
entirely ignored and it is for the Local Government to examine whether there are 


not openings for labour in Southern India which would absorb the force now 


available and more.” ° 


& Referring to the alleged failure of Medical and Transport arrangements 

in the recent frontier campaign, the Hindu, of the 

Mr. Montagu and the Afghan 20th August, writes :—‘‘We have no desire to stand 
ae between the Governmet of India and its just 
deserts. So far as we can see its policy seems to be one of persistent running 
away from the logical consequences of its own actions. For the inevitable 
situation in which’ it finds itself it has only got to blame its policy of ‘ hush- 
hush” Had it chosen to be frank,- to take the Indian press into confidence, 
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explain what it had done or hoped to do, the matter would have blown over since 


it was nothing more serious than a pag ye J break-down such as might occur in 
any campaign. It chose, however, to hide the results of its indiscretions and the 
resultant exhumation has all the unsavouriness that 1s inevitable in a disinter. 
ment. . . The Indian public may well leave the Government of India to stew 
in its own juice and felicitate it on the results of its distrust of criticism in this 
country. Unfortunately there is also involved, in the question, a racial one. The 
British Medical Service is up in arms and points out the results of employing 
inferior and Indian—the two words are synonymous— talent from mistaken 
motives of economy. Economy, in a campaign that has cost the Indian tax- 
payer some eight crores a month! The Indian medical profession, the much- 
battered victim of racial jealousy is once again to be the scape-goat. We can 
imagine what one result, if not the main result, of all this agitation will be: an 
increase of emoluments, the fixing of a high proportion for European recruitment ; 
and the consequent injustice to the Indian medical profession, at a time when it 
is smarting under many undeserved slights, 1s too palpable to need pointing out. 
And all this because, strange logic of events, the Government of India bungled 
in its arrangements ! ” 


4. Referring to Mr. Rushbrook Williams’ periodical report on India, New 
| India, of 20th August, remarks :—‘‘ Mr. Williams 

India in the years 1917 and Game out to India as late as 1915 to be University 
1918. Professor of Modern Indian history (italic ours) at 
Allahabad. Mr. Williams was a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and may 
be so still for aught we know, but how he became qualified to be professor—and 
University professor at that—in an Indian University of Indian history would 
pass our understanding, were we unaware of. the amply explanatory fact that an 
alien bureaucracy rules, and its ways are not the ways of governments by the 
people. Frankly, with the utmost goodwill in the world, we cannot con- 
gratulate Mr. Williams on his appreciation of the political situation during the 
years under survey, though we hasten to admit that being what he is, and writing 
under official supervision at Simla, Mr. Rushbrook Williams could not be expected 
to accomplish more. Mr. Williams, being an Englishman, having but a 
short sojourn in India behind him, feeling bureaucratic pressure round about him, 
and having no kinship of soul with the people whose history he teaches to Indian 
youth, seems to have been quite unable to rise above the mediocre. . . Wedo 
not know what Mr. Williams was doing in 1917, but we can only account for the 
use of the word ‘ perplexed ’ on the assumption that, far removed from the outer 
world and full of * placid contentment’ induced by the easy life of a University 
professor, Mr. Williams lived a life ‘far from the madding crowd’ whose rever- 
berations of seething discontent dwindled into the plaintive notes of perplexity 
by the time they reached his ears. Evidently ‘India in the years 1917-18’ 
has not previously been submitted to the Government of Madras for criticism. . 
It is almost pitiful to find the history of a couple of epoch-making years in India’s 
growth to freedom written as if all that took place was but petty political 
wrangling induced by over-excitation on account of the world-war.”” 


0. Referring to the mane st of State’s announcement in the House of 

; . ommons on 20th August 1917, regarding Indian 

jag indion Reform Bill. reforms, New India. of the 20th ie as Me — 
‘‘ India has had to fight for her freedom as has every other country. Freedom is 
too ‘precious a possession for God to allow its bestowal without su ering, sacrifice 
and striving. We are far too apt to put the blame for the non-realisation 
of any of our hopes upon others rather than upon ourselves. If we have not 
received, it is because we have not known how to demand. If the Queen- Empress’ 
Proclamation of 1858 has remained unfulfilled, it is because we have not caused it 
to be fulfilled. If the Minto-Morle Reforms became a dead letter it is because we 
did not know how to give them life. If indentured labour lives, it is because 
we have not known how to kill it. Nations by themselves are made; and it is 
futile, if not foolish, to blame others for the non-performance of their duty when 
we can ourselves so work that performance becomes inevitable.’ . . Failure to: 
achieve ‘in the past does not mean impossibility of achievement in the future. . 
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In any case, our present duty is to neglect no outlet for our energies, however 


gmall the outlet may appear. We can make the outlets wider by our efforts, and 
who knows the beauty of the vista the widened outlet may not disclose ?” 


The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 20th August, states: “ It looks 
as if the Joint Committee is anxious to apply the closure to its inquiry and have 
done with it as quickly as possible. We can sympathise with the committee there, 
as it does not seem to derive much enlightenment from the evidence so far heard by 
it, So long as Mr. Montagu is allowed to domineer over the whole affair, it is no 

d wasting time in hearing evidence which tacitly agrees to the proposition that 
India is on the brink of a | litical catastrophe and the only way to avert it is to 
ass Mr. Montagu’s Bill. ‘The Joint Committee has deliberately shut out al! light 
seed itself by its announcement that the situation in India does not come within 
the scope of its inquiry. . . Not satisfied with allowing only that kind of 
evidence which would bless his Bill, Mr. Montagu is trying to apply the closure 
hastily thus preventing even the stray light that might come in which would help 
the committee to understand something of the real situation here. . . The 
tacties are not Parliamentary, and Mr. Montagu cannot boast that he has acted 
without prejudice in the matter. And all this costly farce is enacted in the 
name of Indian constitutional reforms.” 


Justice, of the 22nd August, writes :—‘‘ The action of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in refusing to hear our representatives will create dissatisfaction 
throughout the country. We have received several letters indignantly protesting 
against the decision of the committee. The reason given for the refusal to 
hear our witnesses 18 an insult to our intelligence. When it wasa matter of hearing 
the Home Rulers, whether they fell under the category of Moderates or Extrem- 
ists, we never heard of it. If Mr. Montagu’s measure is given effect to 


as it is, it will produce consequences which we cannot contemplate with serenity 
and composure. | 
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Dusazsmarras, 
14th Aug. 1919. 


SwaPwsaMiTRr, 


Madras, 
14th Aug. 1919. 


Loxoraxkan!, 


Madras, 
Lith Aug. 1919. 


VERNACULAR ‘PAPERS. 


I.—Forei1en Povitics. 


are sent by Mr. Aswat to Mr. Gandhi regarding the Act 

: —— sang 9 veseatty passed by the Parliament of South Africs 
eiianaiiacui depriving the Indians of their trading rights in the 
Colony, the Desabhaktan, of the 14th August, observes :— We share the opinion of 
Mr. Gandhi that such laws should not be enacted for the benefit of a small number 
of white men in the British Empire, the population of which mostly comprises black 
people. We fear rg aay” a whether the regard which the world generally has for 


the British may not be diminished by the events in the Punjab and the barbarous 


‘law which has been enacted in South Africa. It appears the Governor-General of 


South Africa has, on a representation made to him by the Members of the British 
Indian Association at Johannesburg, promised to consider about this measure and 
Mr. Aswat wants the Government of India also to attend to this matter. Will 
Lord Chelmsford do so? Even if he does not, we hope the people of India will 


raise a strong agitation in consideration of the condition of their brethren in 
South Africa. 


7. Remarking that it is only by the grace of God that the Afghan war, 
which is reported to have cost nearly eight crores 


India and Afghanistan. of rupees monthly to the Government of India, has 


* been brought to an end, the Swadesamitran, of the 14th August, says :-—While 


Sir Hamilton Grant stated that the whole blame, for the war rested only upon 
Afghanistan, the Afghan representatives have in effect declared both the countries 
to be responsible for it. Apart from this, we should note the observation of the 
Englishman that a major Power like the British Government should not render 
financial aid to such a small kingdom like Afghanistan. Our Government have 
stated that, after six months, the matter will be talked over with the Afghan 
representatives. We hope the Government of India will then arrange to avoid 
the necessity of paying even a pie to Afghanistan in future. 


8. Remarking that, though the Germans and their colleagues, who waged 


the great European war for four years and convulsed 
She panee of the world. the world, have at last been checked effectively and 


have also signed the Peace Treaty and the conditions of peace imposed by the 


allies are such that they cannot again think of war, the fact remains that they 


have not signed the treaty whole-heartedly but only in consideration of the great 
scarcity of food and the internal disturbances, the Lokopakari, of the 11th August, 
observes :—T’he Germans have been saying that they were forced into signing 
the treaty. Hence it is being said by statesmen that this peace will not bea 
lasting one. It is in anticipation of an invasion by Germany that France has 
entered into separate treaties with America and England, while it is the opinion 
of British military experts that every one should be prepared for war to secure the 
future peace of the world and Britain and America are making great efforts to 
increase their naval strength. When we consider all these, it appears to us that 
a greater war than the terrible one which was waged for the last four years is 
anticipated and that the Great Powers are putting themselves in readiness for it. 


If the permanent peace of the world has not been secured even by the loss of 
crores of lives and property, it may be inferred that [peace cannot ‘be established 
in the world by military st 


rength. Unless the ideas of fraternity, equality and 
liberty are established in the world and unless the people of the A 8.s d poe {0 
realise the existence of a God, there will be no permanent peace. Kingdoms 
which are not founded upon virtue will be always waiting for opportunities to 
swallow one another, It 1s only when all the European States follow the teachings 
of Christ that peace will be established in the world. If they had been built upon 
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the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, this great war would not have 
heen waged. It is clear from the waging of this war that the Europeans who 
boast of the su periority of their civilization have attained greatness only in the 
direction of increasing wealth and destroying lives, but have not attempted to 
cultivate virtuous habits holding all lives to be as sacred astheirown. The peace 
of the world will be permanent only if all the peoples therein are free and 
contented and the attempt to secure it by means of increasing the material 
resources will not be successful. 


y Anent a statement said to have been made by Sir Robert Baden Powell Dzsssmazras, 

that M. Clemenceau, President Wilson and Mr. 16th Aug. 1919. 
Peace treaty and the boy scout [jovd George have specified in the Peace Treaty 
movement. that Germany and Austria should abolish the boy 
scout movement in their respective countries, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th August, 
makes the following remarks :—We do not know how far this is true. Everybody 
will admit this movement is necessary if union and love should be promoted 
among countries. It cannot be that Mr. Lloyd George, President Wilson and 
M. Clemenceau are not aware of this.. If it should perhaps be so mentioned in 
the Peace Treaty, we are afraid the object of the League of Nations will be 
frustrated. We hope that the allies will not do anything likely to perpetuate 

hatred and war. 


10, Referring to the news received that diamonds were recently found on  Dsssmaxras, 
the Gold Coast of North Africa, the Desabhakian, 

Diamonds in the Gold Coast of GF the 15th August, remarks:—This is a grand 
North Africa. opportunity indeed for the Europeans.-: Not that 
we feel envious of it. But our only wonder is that, though the white men have 
become wealthy by utilising the gold and other superior metals, precious stones 
like diamonds and innumerable other rare products available in the countries 
belonging to the black peoples and are having a pleasant time of it, they are 
always evincing a disgust for the black men. 


ll. The Yadarthavachani, of the 16th July, writes:—Now that peace has Yuseemavaceam, 
been concluded between Germany and the Allies, ba a ea 
the proper course hereafter will be to avoid all anes 
feelings of enmity and promote friendly relations. The Allies are not inclined to 

easily let off the Kaiser who has been the cause of the world’s woes and the world 

also is at one with them in that respect. But it may be asked whether it will 

befit the dignity of the world to put an end to the life of a strong man like the 

Kaiser who was able to terrorise the whole world. However that may be, the 

Kaiser, in. order to undergo his trial, will have to be extradited from Holland 

with the permission of its Government and brought to the country of the Allies. 

Is Holland bound to hand him over to the Allies? Can she consent to the death 

of a man who has taken refuge with her? The Allies, on account of their strong 

feeling against the Kaiser, want to do things ina hurry. We are of opinion that 

calm consideration will be of great value. Arrangements are being made for the 

trial of the Kaiser in London; and it looks as if the Englishmen will not rest 

satisfied till they have his blood. Though such a feeling may be justified, it has 

to be considered whether it will benefit England. Though the Kaiser is a German 

and though even the Germans may possibily think that his death will be pro- 

ductive of good, we have to consider what will be the state of their mind if he, who 

was once an Emperor himself, is to be taken to an enemy country and put todeath 

in the midst of enemies. 


12. The Vaisyamitran, of the 28th July, publishes in Tamil an extract from ValsTaMrTEan, 
the New Statesman in which the following observa- 

Poonam given to the tions occur among others :—The French people 
—. delegates by the show stones and broken soda-water bottles on the 
: German delegates and even on the Secretaries and 

the lady typist when they returned from Versailles. None would treat a fallen 
foe who sues for mercy in the manner in’ which the French people have done. 
We can confidently say that even Berlin would not have behaved in this way. 
The blame for all this will rest: solely upon those who wanted that the Peace 
Conference should be held only in Paris. It has now been proved that the 


Madras, 
16th Aug. 1919. 


The trial of the ex-Kaiser. 


Karaikkudi, 
asth July 1919. 
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decision which was come to originally that it should not be held there ought to, 
have been confirmed. The mistake of the French crowd is one that, besides 


being deemed to be indicative of the attitude of 
to bring disgrace upon all the allied nations. 
Verdun has been taken away by 


the French Government, is like] 
The effect of the victory won at 
the shameful treatment accorded at Versailles. 


There can be nothing baser than this in the history of a country. There is no 
use in continuing a state of enmity for ever. The insults deliberately offered by 
the Allies in respect of the German peace and the wounds inflicted upon the 


German lady typist by throwing broken glass bottles 
of any great benefit to the Allies in the long run. 


at her canvot be productive 
We may do like this, taking 


advantage of the victory achieved by us; but, by so doing, we cannot reap the 
full benefits thereof. Ihe peace proceedings should have been conducted at the 


Hague. 


13. In discussing the provisions of the Bill prepared by the Ceylon Govern. 


Indian labourers in Ceylon. 


ment in accordance with the report of the Committee 
appointed by it to advise them as to the best method 


of attracting Indian labourers to Ceylon, the Swadesamitran, of the 19th August, 
refers in passing to this report not having been communicated to the Indians, 
whom it concerns most and even the Government of India and the Local 
Government whom the Colonial Government seems to have consulted on the 
matter not having taken the people into confidence, and observes :—The Bill no 
doubt provides for the planters affording accommodation and medical aid to the 


labourers. 
to provide such accommodation and aid are inadequate. 


But we consider the penalties prescribed for those planters who fail 
According to the Bill, 


the head of the Council that is created by the Bill for dealing with matters relating 
to recruitment, etc., is empowered to withhold the supply of labourers to those 


planters that make a default in this respect. 


Supposing the head of this Council 


fails to stop the supply, is there no other go for the coolies than to suffer? We 
hope this aspect of the question will receive consideration. It is stated that a 
coolie who wishes to give up his work in a plantation should give a month’s notice 


of his intention to do so. 


But the Bill does not make it clear whether he is at 


liberty to go away after giving the notice or he should leave only after obtaining 
a certificate from the manager of the plantation and whether there is anything to 


compel the managers to relieve such coolies within that period. 
prescribe again the penalty for the labourers who continue it. 


It does not 


According to the 


existing law, even small mistakes are deemed to be criminal offences and punished 
with imprisonment by Magistrates. Legal experts say that only damages in 
money can be legally claimed for a breach of the terms of a contract. But this 
does not apply to the Indian coolies migrating to other countries. As it is stated 


that, excepting those provisions of the existing law which are altered 


by the new 


Bill, all others will remain in force, we apprehend that petty mistakes such as 


staying away from duty for one or two days, 
criminal offences as before. In this connexion, we wish to urge that 


may continue to be viewed ‘as 


it should be 


laid down by law that some non-official Indian gentlemen should also have seats 
in the Council created by the Bill as noted above. Most of the planters are 


Europeans; and the officials getting into the Council will be mostly 


Europeans. 


These may not understand the feelings and grievances of the Indians. So, it is 


necessary that some Indians should be on the Council to safe 
of the labourers. 


! guard the interests 
Annual reports showing the work of the Council and the 


condition of the coolies should be published and a copy thereof should be sent to 


the Government of Madras also. 


greatly improve the condition of the labourers in Ceylon, but it 
whether it will remedy all their grievances. 


Public agitation in Egypt. was kept down by t 
Swadesamitran, of the 19th August, quotes from a contribution b 


Mr. J. M. Robertson, to the Contemporary Review to the effect t 
to put down the agitation now 


rities in Egypt should keep in 


Speaking generally, the Bill now proposed will 


is doubtful 


14. Referring to the news received that the public agitation in Egypt which 


enforcement of Martial Law 
and the defects in other laws, has started again, the 
an Englishman, 
’ at it is of no use 
and again by repressive measures, that the autho- 
mind the lesson taught by Russia and act on the 
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qords of the natives of the place, as the tative ministers are bound to be better 
acquainted with the affairs of their country than the bureaucrats, and that the 
British Government should realise that its strength will be maintained only b 


acting according to: public opinion, and remarks that it has its own doubts whether 
the officials in power will note the above advice. 


15. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 15th August, in welcoming the news of the Swavssusmam, 
peace with Afghanistan, points out thatthe Amir is 1sth'aSe 1919. 
solely responsible for the war, and hopes that the 
ace now concluded will be a lasting one and will lead to the prosperity of both 
the countries. 
The Kanthirava, of the 19th August, writing on the same subject, condemns amramava, 
the action of the present Amir in having broken the friendly relations with the 19th Aue 1819, 
Government of India and concludes :—As a natural result of his miscalculations, 
he must suffer the severe penalty imposed by the treaty. It is no wonder there- 
fore that his affairs have thus drifted, as it were, from the smoke into the 
other. . 
Referring to the same subject, the Mysore Siar, of the 19th August, writes:— Mrsoas Sz, 
The terms of the peace are not hard. If the Amir turns over a new leaf for the 1oth Lag. 1919. 
future, he may regain the concessions of which he has been deprived. 
The Vrittanta Patrike, of the 21st August, writing on the same subject, Ystt«¥ra 


Peace with Afghanistan. 


says :—The result of the war is a lesson not only to the Amir and his subjects i 
but also to the Germans or the Russians who set them up. cor 2iet Aug. 1919. 
16. The Jaridah-t-Rosgar, of the 13th August, writes:—It was just Janmam+-Rozeas, 


_ .,,. When the great European war was about to end "1919, 
The future of the Turkish that fate A sacsse! the theeele of hostilities between es 
Empire. the Amir of Afghanistan and India. It is, however, 
atifying to find that the period of second calamity was of but brief duration. 
The news of this happy issue has had an exceedingly pleasing effect on the 
Islamic world in general and on Indian Muhammadans in particular. There is, 
however, still left one source of painful irritation for Muhammadans, and that is 
the question of the future of Turkey. The seven crores of Muhammadans of 
India earnestly desire that Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, will 
kindly take their requests into consideration and strenuously endeavour not to 
separate the holy places from Turkish control (as suggested by the Paris 
Conference) and at the same time support the proposal of allowing Constanti- 
nople to remain the capital of Turkey as heretofore. All the Muhammadans of ‘ 
India most of whom sided the British and freely sacrificed fathers, brothers, and 
sons and gave ungrudgingly of their substance in the great war, will be greatly 
+ mre if they are now told that Constantinople is to be given to Greece, that 
hrace is to be taken from Turkey, and that the rich and productive territory of 
Asia Minor is to be handed over to some other Power. Indian Muhammadans 
remember the British Premier’s promise, and they know that Britain is nota 
ne eli enagee power and that it will surely keep its word. The British Prime 
inister has stated: ‘‘It is not the aim or the object of the present war to take 
from the Turks their capital, Thrace, or'the rich lands of Asia Minor.” Therefore 
we confidently assert that England will surel keep its pledged word, and stand 
by its solemn promise. By so doing Great Britain will-secure the confidence of 
the whole Muslim world in its loyalty to pledges and regard for its people. 


17. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, of the 15th August, guemeniing " the Srgurehane Janneme-Reseimy ie 
made by the Daily Graphic regarding the partition 15th auc. 191% ee 4 
The future of Afghanistan. of pe aces od ite neds to he British ™ | En | 
dominions, observes:—'The Daily Graphic, in the enthusiasm of its prejudice, .* ie 
exudes poison from every pore. We find that the Government of India and the Fe ou 
Amir of Kabul are proud of the political foresight manifested by Sir Hamilton ma 
Grant and Sirdar Ali Ahmad Khan. The press everywhere rejoices‘at the return | ae | 
of peace, but the solitary paper, the Daily Graphic, does not approve the idea of 3 fe: & 4 
the re-establishment of friendly relations between the Governments of India and -. 
Afghanistan. We do not understand where the writer’s views lead to. When ee an} ae 
leading politicians have striven together to devise some suitable way of avoiding nS Ae 
trouble, the Daily Graphic suggests this plan, but justice will surely be done by 
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| peace-loving oliticians of Britain. When war broke out with a powerful foe like 


VarsYamiTaas, 
Karaikkudi, 
28th July 1919. 


AmDuRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
Adth Aug. 1919. 


GSwaDRsaMi7TRaN, 
Madras, 


Germany an 


holy places of Islam. 


when Turkey had, at the instigation of evil-minded man, joined 
‘the enemy, the English Premier assured the Muhammadans that there was no 


intention to partition Turkey, or to allow any indign 
hele pleas a] Pusthen, England also declared that she had no object in 


ity to be offered to the 


view except the maintenance of the independence of Belgium, and that she had 


no desire of extending her dominions, etc. 


Such being the rew held by English 


Ministers, our contemporary makes the absurd suggestion that Afghanistan should 


be annexed to India and calamities be further increased. 
1I1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


18. Adverting to the notice issue 
vakils 


The crusade against Satyagrahis. 


(6) Courts. 


d by. the High Court of Bombay on certain 
in Ahmedabad to show cause why they 
should not be suspended from practice or otherwise 


dealt with under the Legal Practitioners Act for their having taken the Satyagrahe 
vow, the Vazsya Mitran, of the 28th J uly, remarks -—Till now, the judicial 
authorities have not been in the habit of joining hands with the executive and 


interfering in political matters. 


We have to infer from the above action of the 


Bombay High Court that they are only attempting to increase the agitation in 
the country. It is only a policy of non-intervention in politics that will befit the 
dignity of the highest judiciary. It is the executive officers that have to take 
action first in this matter, and even they have not come forward to declare that it 
is seditious. While so, for the High Court to interfere in the matter and consider 
it to be an offence will tantamount to assumption by them of executive functions 
also. Further, the recourse to Satyagraha and the principles of civil disobedience 


is being had only for the purpose of getting the Rowlatt Act repealed. 


It is the 


opinion of legal experts that Satyagraka does not offend against constitutional 
principles. While so the interference of the highest judiciary in this matter only 
indicates the condition of the country and the degradation of the Indians. 


19. Referring to the selection of candidates for District Munsifs’ posts, the 


The Andhras and the District 


Munsifs’ posts. aps 


should be true, the choice of the 


exhorts the several Bar associations 


injustice. 


(d) Edueation. 


Andhrapatrika, of the 19th August, understands that 
of those finally selected, the number of the Andhra: 


small, and remarks that if its information 
igh Court would be very disappointing to 
lawyers and particularly to the Andhra lawyers, and that the posting of non- 
Andhras as District Munsifs to the Andhra districts has been a source of evil, 
inasmuch as such officers cannot understand the technical terms and the dialecti- 
cal Telugu used by the villagers, so well as the Andhra lawyers themselves. Tho 
paper, then, questions the propriety of appointing non-Andhras to these posts, 
when many applications have been received from qualified Andhra lawyers, and 


in the Azdhra districts to protest against this 


20. In a leader on this report, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th August, 


The report of the Calcutta 
University Commission. 


characterises the recommendation made therein 
that-the Intermediate course, which now forms 3 
part of the University course, should be separated 


from it, a8 an eroneous one and observes:—The proposal of the Commission is 
that the education now given in the Intermediate classes may be given in the 
high schools themselves or separate colleges may be started for the Intermediate 


course alone and that one such colle 


ge should exist in each district, but that no 


Intermediate classes should be attached to colleges having B.A. classes. We fear 


that, as a result of this recommendation, 
abolished and the facilities for the stud 


some of the existing .colleges may be 
ents having higher education reduced. 


The income of many colleges may be found insufficient for their continuance i 
the Intermediate classes therein have to be abolished, which will necessitate the 


students resorting to colleges in big towns and many of them may not be able to 


meet the cost of town life. 
tion will have to give it u 


Thus a good number of those having higher educa- 
p. Wedo appreciate the recommendation of the 
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Commission that there should be one Intermediate college in every district. This 
will remove the difficulty now experienced by the students in securing admission 
‘nto the Intermediate classes and, as the students of the neighbouring places can 
join the college in each district, they will have also the benefit of supervision by 
their parents. But, while accepting this proposal of this Commission, we cannot, 
in the present circumstances, approve of its suggestion to do away with the Inter- 
mediate classes in the colleges imparting instruction for the B.A. course. As the 
Commission has recommended that the Intermediate classes should, besides 
preparing the students for higher education, also impart industrial education on 
Pek subjects as engineering, medicine and agriculture, it may be contended that 
the Intermediate course will afford a preliminary training for those taking to 
industrial education. But even now, those that pass the Intermediate examina- 
tion are permitted to take up such professional courses, though all of them are 
not able to secure admission into the colleges giving instruction in such courses, 
on account of the number of such colleges being very limited. If the number of 
these colleges is increased, then it will certainly be advantageous to give preli- 
minary training in Intermediate classes for such professional studies. Until this 


is done, most of the students completing the Intermediate course will only take to 
higher University education. 


21. The Swadesamttran, of the 15th August, writes:—There is a widespread 

feeling in the country that the educational system 
Educational reformsin Mysore should be improved. The present system of educa- 
and British India. tion is suited only to those who want to enter the 
learned professions and not to those who want to take to other avocations and, 
consequently, a large number of men who have received education have no choice 
of a career other than that of a clerkship. Though it is many years since 
education began to be given to the people, the majority of those in the villages 
are still illiterate. There is, therefore, an urgency for a wholesale reform. 
Under these circumstances, our Government would appoint a commission, which 
would take about two to three years to tour round from place to place and take 
evidence and another year for publishing its report, and this report would again 
be under consideration for a long time. The Government of Mysore have, 
without wasting time like this, decided upon the introduction of certain reforms 
at the suggestion of Mr. Ramalinga Reddiyar, their Inspector-General of Education. 
His proposals are that all schools receiving Government grants should be converted 
into Government schools, that teachers should be paid liberally, that schools should 
be supplied with the necessary equipments and that the management of the primary 
schools should be left to the local bodies. To meet the additional expenditure 
that all this may entail, he suggests that some of the taxes should be left to the 
local bodies themselves and that they should be empowered to raise new taxes 
for purposes of education. It is in lieu of such an arrangement that the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments have been granting annual doles 
to the municipalities and district boards. If one or several of the taxes, that 
bring in an increasing income every year, be left to the local bodies instead of 
these uncertain doles, they can undertake measures suited to their income. 
Mr. Reddiyar has, in a way, settled the question which is still a subject.of contro- 
versy in British India, as to whether the vernaculars or English should be the 
medium of instruction. He is of opinion that the vernaculars alone should be the 
medium of instruction in middle schools, that English should be compulsorily 
taught as a second language in such schools and that the vernaculars alone should 
be employed in teaching some of the subjects in the high schools also. This 
method would seem to be the correct one, when we consider that the object of 
education is only the acquisition of knowledge. Granting that, as apprehended 
by some, it will reduce the knowledge of English, what harm is therein it? We 
think that a knowledge of English sufficient to enable us to understand the ideas 
contained in English works will do for our every day needs. Mr. Reddiyar has 


{ educated men are to receive industrial training and betake themselves to 


industries, arrangements should be made for them to have, as a preparation there- 


for, instruction in the high schools in the several subjects for which they show 


—_—- 


SwADEsaMITRAN, 
16th Aug, 1919. 


also suggested that several kinds of education should be given in high schools. ~ 


DusaBmarrasy, 
Madras, 
14th Aug. 1919. 


DusaBeaxras, 
~* Madras, 
16th Ang. 1919. 


DusaBuAkTa¥, 
Madras, 
18th Aug. 1919. 


AWDHRAPATRIZA, 
Madras, 
13th Aug. 1919. 


ANDEHRAPaTEIKA, 


18th Aug, 1919, 


twice. Out of 264 students of the B.L. class, 
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ment of Mysore have decided to act on these suggestions ang 
i “—. Tage singe the penis thereon. If these suggestions are carried out, 
Mysore will begin to advance more rapidly than British India and may attempt 
to gain India’s wealth by the strength of its education and industries. We there. 
fore warn the British Government to be careful. 


f the 14th August, reproduces in Tamil an article fro 
nalmieranae s the Mahraiia to the following effect :—The Coven. 

The pay of teachersinelemen- jy ent of India pleaded want of funds when the 
tary schools. were asked to increase the pay of the poor teachers 
in elementary schools who are receiving only Ks. 10. or Rs. 15 per mensem in thegg 
hard days. But we understand that the pay of Indian Medival Service officers 
has been increased by many hundreds, and the plea put forward for this is that it 
is necessary to attract competent men into the service. True. Is not the same 
argument applicable to the teachers of the elementary schools? Perhaps the 
treasury of the Government of India is a magical box which is full at the touch 
of the white officers in the Indian Medical Service, but becomes empty when it ig 
touched by the poor teachers, or, perhaps, the Indian Medical Service officers have 

themselves a knowledge of magic. 


23. While giving expression to a feeling of fear whether the Local Govern. 


ment will be provoked by its mentioning the 

Educational reforms in Baroda gchievements of a Native State, the Desabhatian, 
and British India. of the 16th August, refers to the fact, ascertained 
from the administration report of the Educational Department in Baroda for 
1916-17, that 90 per cent of the males and 73 per cent of the females were attend- 
ing schoo) in the State and says: —It may be taken from this that ignorance has 
been dispelled from this State, which has attained progress in almost all direc- 
tions. We cannot boldly say so as regards British India. If we want to bea 
little more explicit, we apprehend whether we may not have a warning from the 
Government. In British India, we see only new Commissions and reports and 
nothing else. ‘The report of the Calcutta University Commission covers eight 
volumes. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill still lies imbedded among the records of the Imperial 


Legislative Council. How much benefit would result, if our British Government 
follow the State of Baroda in this respect ? 


24. Referring to a strong rumour current that Lord Willingdon proposes to 


nominate some members to the Senate of the Madras 
noe of the Madras University as he has done in the case of the Local 


Legislative Council, the Desabhakian, of the 18th 
August, remarks :—We hope this rumour may turn out to be true. Everybody 


will admit that the Senate of the Madras University needs thorough reconstitu- 
tion. It has been sleeping for some years past without doing its work properly. 
Public opinion is not allowed to prevail in it. It is needless for us to detail here 
the cruel actions of the Senate in connexion with examinations. We hope Lord 


Willingdon will, by nominating more Indian members on this body, make it act 
in accordance with the wishes of the Indian public. 


25. Vhe Andhrapatrika, of the 13th August, says that the authorities of the 
pe a Education Department have not approved of the 
Liideee, ie anuscripts suggestion that the Oriental Manuscripts Library 


should be furnished with electric lights and punkas, 
and regrets that they do not see the trouble to which the writers of manuscripts 
are put owing.to the absence of sufficient light and air. 


26. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th August, reviews the report of the Law 
The Law College, College for the year 1918-19 and says :—Some 
q students of the College were attacked with influenza 


eee 0S 33 did not attend the September 
examination. Similar stories come from every college. Proper steps should be 


taken to maintain the health of students. As suggested by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Inquiry Committee, the University authorities themselves should bear this 
responsibility. This year influenza is putting students to great loss. The 
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Educational authorities do not seem to take special precautions. ... In-allowing 
etudents the opportunity of listening to great men hke Mr. Ravindranath Tagore, 
‘Mr, Davis has followed the traditions of the English Universities. . . We hope 
Lord Willingdon will not follow the advice of the Justice that he should put an. 
end to the practice of the college authorities allowing students to have anything’ 
to do with politics. If at least the students, who have passed high examinations. 
and are learning a profession, are not allowed an opportunity to discuss political: 
nestions in the college, their progress will be retarded and their outlook cannot: 
i broad. ‘They will not be fit to take part in the service of the people. May the 
new methods initiated by Mr. Davies have a smooth course and serve to train the 
students to play their part in life. 


97, The Audhrapatrika, of the 18th August, referring to the course of studies 
in the ancient Nalanda University, says in a 
leaderette :—Education in India is not based on 
Indian national traditions, and so it does not properly unfold the Indian intellect. 
Even now no attempt is made to reconcile the modern and the ancient educational 


_ "he educational methods, 


methods. Unless great changes are made in the present educational methods, 


there can be no scope for quick progress. 


98. Referring to the tract published by the Publicity Board, appealing to the 
Andhra students to join the Veterinary College at 


The Veterinary College and Madras in larger numbers, the Hitakarini, of the 
10th August, advises the students and the leaders 


the Andhras. 
in the Andhra Desa interested in the matter to request the Government to estab- 


lish a Veterinary College in some Andhra town, as it would save the trouble of 


the Andhra students going so far as Madras for the study of this science. 


29. In the course of an article under the heading, ‘‘ Government and the 

a rights of citizenship” the Kerala Kesart of Medom- 
— Edavum 1094 M.E. (April, May, June 1919) points 
out that students, especially those attending Colleges, should be given all facilities 
for discussing politics and the fundamental principles and ideals of Government, 
_ go that they may become true citizens of the Empire. 


(h) Ratlways. 


30. Adverting to certain changes proposed to be introduced in the timings 
The rail ath of some trains by the Southern Mahratta Railway 

© Famways anaene peop’: from the beginning of September next, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 14th August, while hoping that these changes will prove to 
be advantageous to the people, trusts the Company will soon reduce the fares, as 
there is no justification whatever for their continuing still the increased rates 
they were charging during the time of the war, and observes:— When this 
Company is making arrangements to run additional trains in view of the convenience 
of the public, the South Indian Railway Company are still delaying this matter 
unnecessarily. Perhaps they feel contented that, by reducing the number of 
trains and increasing the fares, their expenditure has been curtailed and income 
increased! The people put up with the decrease in the number of trains and 
also agreed to the payment of enhanced fares only in view of the stress caused by 
the war. There is not the slightest justification for the same state of affairs to 
. continue still. It is understood that tyres have been received from England even. 
recently. Will arrangements be made hereafter at least to run additional trains 
and decrease the fares in view of the convenience of the public ? 


(i) General. ? ) 


31. The Adt-Dravidan, of the 5th August, expresses its joy at the nomination 
a of Mr. M. C. Rajah to the Local Legislative Council 
re pags of Mr. M.C. to represent the community of Adi-Dravidas and, 
Cong 1? Madras Legislative smarking that it is a great advantage indeed to 
that community that a representative has been 
chosen from among their number instead of from other communities as was the 
case till now, offers its grateful thanks to His Excellency the Governor and th 


Government for having made this nomination. __ | 


ANDERAPATAIEA, 
Madras, 
18th Aug. 1919. 


Hrraxanint, 
Ellore, 
10th Aug. 1919, 


Kgrata Kusant, 
Ernakulam, 


Medom-Edavum 


1094 M.E. 


(April, May, Jane | 
19199, 


Swapueaurre im, 
Madras, | 
14th Aug. 1919... 


Ani-Dravipan, 
5th Aug. 1919. 
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Hrraxaniny, 
Kllore, 
10th Aug. 1919, 


Humps Nasan, 
Madras, 
igth Aug. 1919. 


indifferent to the innumerable hardships suffered OF 
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Referring to the ee 5 ria wg Ha a a8 — ‘ag the 
| . oca slative Council, the Hstakarins, of the 104 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Rajah. Aare, chaerves oe Though’ it is = 

sible to pronounce any opinion about him until his views are made known, 
Papeete o with the Justice party affords room for the fear that he may not 
be so sympathetically disposed to movements calculated to advance the progress 
of the country. Still we hope that he will stand by the public opinion in al] 
matters including those effecting the Panchama community and will thus wip 
the respect of the people. 


82. In a short note dealing with India’s contributions to the war, the 
Lokopakari, of the llth August, quotes figures to 
prove that 15 lakhs of black men have fought in 
the Great European war for the establishment of peace and freedom of the world, 
while all the Colonies together have sent ve 14 lakhs of men and, remarking 
that, besides furnishing men, India has rendered immense pecuniary assistance 
also, observes :—All the British statesmen have been saying that, in. considera- 
tion of the help rendered and sacrifices made by India and the loyalty displayed 
by her in the war, the Indians should be granted freedom and India raised to a 

her status; but it is not possible for them to translate their words into action. 
Though all the Colonies together have not rendered as much help as India, they 
are enjoying freedom, while India has it not. Further, the Indians, though 
British subjects, are not allowed to enjoy the nights of British citizenship and are 
treated like slaves in the British Colonies. The British Government seem 
the Indians in South Africa 
and the bad treatment meted out to the Indian coolies in the Fiji Islands. This 
indifference will. be productive of great harm at a critical juncture. It will be 
want of gratitude on the part of the British Government to forget the help 
rendered by India; and it is therefore their duty to grant to India the freedom 
enjoyed by the Colonies and make the Indians live contented. If India had 
been a free country like the British Colonies, the great European war would not 
have been waged. If freedom should be granted to India at least hereafter, it 
will not be possible for any one to shake the British Empire. 


India’s contributions to the war, 


33. In a long article under this heading, contributed by a correspondent to 
ils Nile ok ei the Hindu Nesan of the 13th August, he points out 
OMeS HOWENS BNE MN CESS: that the many evils brought on by the multiplica- 
tion of coffee hotels are the scarcity and high prices of milk and its products like 
curd and ghee, the rise in the prices of the principal articles of food, which cool 
the system and give nourishment to the people in a very hot country like India, 
the influx ‘of many young men in schools or in other avocations for work in 
coffee-hotels, either on account of their mania for coffee or for some other reason, 
the increase in house-rent on account of owners of buildings preferring to let them 
out to coffee hotels at a high rent and last, but not least, the fact that even 


persons whose monthly pay is less than Rs. 5 begin to frequent coffee-hotels, by 


cutting short other items of expenditure, and observes:—As our people have 
become very much addicted to coffee, we seriously apprehend that the drinking of 
coffee may ruin the poor like that of liquor. It is natural for people to have a 
liking for anything which has the appearance of novelty. It is on account of this 
Ithat the Government have reduced the number of liquor shops and arranged to 
ocate them in places which are screened from public view, and this arrangement 
is sure to prove immensely advantageous. The reason for this action of the 
Government is only to prevent the poor people from wasting their money and 
ruining themselves, and it looks as if the good results of this action will be marred 
by the multiplication of coffee-hotels. Though a man drinking coffee may not 
get intoxicated and behave in an unseemly manner like one who has taken an 
over-dose of liquor, it cannot be denied that the habit leads to much of expendi- 
ture and brings on diseases. One additional bad feature of these coffee hotels is 
that no standard weights or measures are used therein. We hope, therefore, our 
leaders or the Government will consider well whether any benefit is likely to 
accrue to the people from such coffee-hotels. : | 
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34, Remarking that thespeech of the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma made 
: on the 8th instant deserves the attention not only 
The Lieutenant-Governor of of the tsurmans but also of the Indians, the 
Burma. . Swadesamitrau, of the 13th August, writes :—The’ 
observations then made by Sir Reginald Craddock show that he is bent upon’ 
silencing those that contradict him. We are not surprised at this feature of Sir’ 
Craddock as it 1s the natural tendency of the bureaucrats to pat those that nod 
their heads to whatever they say and intimidate those that contradict them.’ 
But if Sir Craddock seeks to accomplish his object by unnecessarily terrorising 
the Burman leaders, who are actively and patriotically seeking for real political 
reforms, it will end only in a day-dream. What has provoked Sir Craddock so 
much is the action of the young men in Burma in discarding his psuedo scheme 
of reforms and agitating for real reforms.. Sir Craddock threatens the Burmans 
by stating that he has been incessantly urging on the Government of India not 
to include Burma as one of the Indian provinces but to treat it as a separate 
country and that, in case the Burmans wish to join with the Indians, he would 
withdraw all the recommendations made by him in regard to Burma and leave 
the Burmans and the Indians to compete equally for all posts. Apart from these 
words of his showing what a low idea he has of the ideal of the Burman race, 
they bring out also his opinion about the Indians. He should understand that it 
is only a few of the Burmans, who in their eagerness to obtain some petty posts 
are prepared to sacrifice their national greatness, that will be terrified by these 
threats but not those that have an eye upon their national advancement. Even 
granting that, in competing for appointments, the Burmans are now weaker than 
the Indians, it cannot continue permanently. Anyhow the educated Burmans 
will discard the view that they are inferior to the Indians and, therefore, the 
attempt of Sir Reginald Craddock to impede their political progress, by offering 
the bait of official leaves, is sure to fail. Sir Craddock has warned the Burnian 
youths not to forfeit their birth-mghts for a mess of Indian pottage. None com- 
pelled the Burmans to consume the Indian pottage. The Burmans know their 
own requirements. If they are granted self-determination, they will choose what 
is palatable to them. Instead of doing this, what is the use of Sir Craddock 
+ page the pottage prepared by him and insisting upon their consuming it? 
e may consider his pottages to be excellent, but if the people should vomit at 
sight of it, he has no right to get wild therefor. Ever since Sir Craddock went to 
Burma, he has referred to the Indian agitators in every speech made by him and 
has openly exhibited his ire against them. It is within our memory that once he 
hinted that the Indians were agitators, and that the Burmans should have nothing 
todo with them. He has now stated in effect that all other Indians than those 
who have settled in Burma are agitators of a selfish type. We expect the 
Government of India to point out to Sir Craddock that it is dangerous for a 
Lieutenant-Governor of a Province of the Indian Empire to evince racial hatred 
in his speeches. 

35. Referring to the provocation of the Englishman at thé reduction of sen- 
Sieuntinn tar ths Pocntah tences in the case of the Punjab leaders and the 
ne ae eee question raised by it whether there is any room to 

believe that ‘ these conspirators will hereafter at least behave properly’, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 14th August, observes :—Is this paper aware of the manner 
in which Sir Edward Carson, of its own class, is speaking now? He is threate 
ening that, if it is proposed to grant any kind of Home Rule to Ireland, he will 
immediately call in the Ulster volunteers and oppose it. There was a hot discus- 
100 in the Parliament whether such intimidation and fiery attacks against the 


overnment do not amount to'the creating of unrest in the country with a . 


seditious motive. But no action has till now been taken against him by the 
British Government and legal experts seem to have expressed the opinion that no 
action could be taken. Apart from the opinion of the public here that the 
unjab leaders are innocent, it will be clear from a comparison of their acts with 
the tactics of Sir Edward Carson that there is nothing to justify the Punjab 
eaders being deemed offenders. So it is for our leaders to judge how far the 


Englishman is justified in getting provoked at the reduction of the : Punjab. 


#entences, . 


Madras, 


18th Aug. 19T® 


SwapEsaMiTRan, 
14th Aug. 1919. 


SwapssamiTeas, 


Madras, 
13th Aug. 1919. 


16th Aug. 1919. 


Swapusabrreay, 
Madras, 
24th Aug. 1919. 
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Quoting from a letter written by a gentleman in Delhi to his friend iy 


England to the effect that the people would come: to have a confidence in the 


British only if an inquiry was held in respect of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the 
causes of discontent in the Punjab removed by the King jintervening and settin 
matters right, the Desabhaktan, of the 14th August, says :-—This is fully true, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer should be tried by an impartial committee. As many wise 
men are of opinion that the disturbances in the Punjab were caused only b 
Sir Michael’s ‘ strong’ rule, it is very necessary that he should reap the fruits of 
of his actions ; and we therefore earnestly pray that the King may turn his gracious. 
attention to the Indians. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 13th August, reproduces in T'amil, in extenso, 

i taleee lo , a letter written by an English gentleman over the 

The situation in the Punjab. initials R.C.W. to the New Statesman of England, 

giving extracts from a communication received from a distinguished educationist 
in India regarding the situation in the Punjab. 


36. Referring to the great hardships suffered by the people in the western 
countries by the scarcity of foodstuffs and high 
prices caused by the several restrictions imposed on 
account of the war, and to a new law passed in Great Britain empowering the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the complaints regarding high prices, to fix the 
prices of articles, to enable people to recover the excess prices paid by them and 
to punish those that sell articles at high profits, the Swadesamitran, of the 13th 
August, observes :—The condition in India is as bad as in western countries. In 
addition to the restrictions due to the war, the outturn of produce has been 
reduced by the failure of the seasonal rains last year. A little relief was afforded 
by the import of rice from Burma. Still, the price of rice is very high and the 
people are suffering great hardships. It is doubtful whether there is sufficient 
stock of rice and other foodstuffs till the next harvest. Some papers therefore 
recommend that wheat may be used in place of rice. It is not easy to say how 
far this will be possible. ‘The price of jaggery has suddenly risen from As. 5 to 
As. 8 per viss. Similarly every article has msen in price. Unless the Govern- 
ment here also take proper steps on the lines of those taken by the western 
countries, the people will have to suffer very great hardships. 


The Swadesamttran reverts to this subject in its issue of the 16th 
August 1919 and pointing to the prompt stepts taken by President Wilson 
in America in the matter of relieving the stress caused by the food situation, 
says :—In India, the Government have controlled the traffic in foodstuffs by 
appointing Directors of Civil Supplies and have made arrangements to get rice 
from Burma, which however cannot be used by all. It is reported recently from 
South Kanara that those using this rice suffer from dysentery. The people of 
this presidency have to depend on the rice from the delta districts the price of 
which is very prohibitive. If the Government still continue to be inactive, 
the people will be subjected to serious hardships. In this connexion, it would be 
very desirable for the Government to act upon the suggestions of the British 
Indian Association at Calcutta that the prices of all foodstuffs should be fixed and 
that the export of foodstuffs to foreign countries should be prohibited. A law 
should be passed making it penal to transgress the orders fixing the prices. Just 
as the Bill in England is intended to be in force for six months, similar restric- 
tions should be peed here too till the next harvest. As much rice as possible 
should be imported from Burma and the restrictions in the matter of transporting 
foodstuffs should be relaxed and arrangements made to send foodstuffs to places 
where they are needed most from localities where they are available largely. 


37. Remarking that it was proved during the spread of influenza goa Sc 

Public health. that the existing arrangements for giving medical 
ee aid to the people were inadequate and that the 
illiteracy of the masses is a stumbling-block in the way of all reforms contemplated 
by the Government in regard to the present state of affairs, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 14th August, remarks :——Though the authorities realise and admit this, they 
do not take adequate steps to remedy this defect. Illiterate people ascribe 
mortality to fate and take little precautions. So, if the Government wish the 


The food situation. 
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le to understand the preventive measures to ward off illness, it is their 
primary ryt to make every man and woman literate. There was recently a 
meeting of the Health Association started by Lord Pentland with the object of 
: sculcating omg eal A rules to the public. Many medical experts have been deli- 
vering lectures 1n adras under the auspices of this association, for some years 
, the object of these lectures being that if the knowledge of the English- 
owing people who are unaware of sanitary rules is improved, that knowledge 
may spread to the general public through them. But it is doubtful whether any 
such advantage has resulted. Our opinion is that adequate work-has not been 
done in this connexion. As remarked by Mr. Todhunter at the meeting, the 
association has only several office-bearers but not many members. If a large 
number of members ape they can understand the sanitary rules and inculeate 
the same to others. So attention should be paid first to enlist members. Man 
may not become members in the central association, afraid to move freely with 
the big officials therein and so, if branch associations are started in every portion 
of the city, it will facilitate those residing there to join these branches. If, in 
every street, one person can be made to interest himself in this behalf for every 
50 houses, it might be possible to fulfil the objects of the association in a way. 
Similarly, branch associations should be started in the districts, taluks and 
villages. When an association comes to exist in every village in view of either 
co-operation or sanitation, it will be easy to carry out the wishes of the Govern- 
ment. But, before starting an association. in each village, it is essential that at 
least a few of its residents should be literate. So, unless education spreads, it is 
certain that nothing will be possible. In the last meeting of this association it 
was decided to pnt up a building in memory of the victory of the British, so as to 
be useful for all bodies working for the health of the city. We do not-see whether 
it is only one building that will commemorate the victory. What if 10 blocks of 
buildings are put up for housing the poor? The health association has not turned 


out sufficient work till now to need a big building. But we do hope that it will © 


improve and turn out to be highly advantageous in the future. It will be proper 
to construct a building for it then; but it is not necessary to put up one even now. 
With the money required for such a building, some blocks named Jayapuri and 
Jayanagar may be built, so as to improve the life of the poor people who are 
living in insanitary surroundings. : 


38. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th August, publishes an extract from the 
Condition of ¥; Catholic Herald of India about the miserable condi- 

esti tion of the villages, in {which the latter paper 

reports a Civil Engineer, well acquainted with the condition of villages, to have 
expressed his wonder at the villages in his district remaining in the same poor, 
unclean and insanitary state as they were 40 years ago, notwithstanding the fact 
that the people were making enormous contributions in the shape of taxes, and 
adds:—In many districts of India, roads and bridges never come into existence 
unless it be for the benefit uf the Government officials and their motor vehicles. 
Even if, at times, village roads are constructed under compulsion by the villagers, 
they are not allowed to use the metalled roads for their cart traffic. However, 
the roads are of great use to the people. But what will be the condition of 
districts in which the officials have not set foot? There is a widespread idea 
among the villagers that no improvements are effected in the district, unless the 
district officials have a caaeaal interest in the matter. This impression will, of 
course, be a wrong one in the case of civilians who are well disposed towards 
agriculturists. Still we can undoubtedly assert that the attitude of the central 


from foreign coutrol. It means being governed by 

oneself. The nations which have not obtained Home Rule cannot en joy ‘the. good 
things of the world, as wealth is the means of enjoyment of life and that enjoy- 
ment becomes difficult as long as wealth is under foreign control. If one has to 
and over to another the earnings gained by one with the sweat of one’s brow 


and spend one’s days by taking the food and water supplied by the other at his 


Officials is mostly that noted above. i 
389. In a leader. under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th August, Dsssnsaxtas, ty | 
The way to Home Rule. _states :—Home Rule is a system of government free 16th Aug. 1919. ne 


oe 


Swaeeeanrrasy, 
15th Aug. 1919. 
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wilkhave no pleasure, but be always suffering in mind. But if ong 
pronto one’s saiehdios as one pleases, there can be no doubt that one will be 
immersed in joy. It is natural even for the good people who have no freedom of 
action to turn into bad men and the good who serve under bad persons themselves 
become bad. The nature of those having authority, influence and responsibility 
reacts upon the people governed by them. It is the opinion of the wise that 
human life without liberty will become a prey to untruth, unrighteousness and 
injustice. So people having education, knowledge and character will always try 
to attain Home Rule which can secure liberty permanently. It is because India 
does not enjoy Home Rule, that untruth, unrighteousness and other evils are dail 
increasing in this country. As India is now subject to, a foreign rule, her ideals. 
of truth and duty are undergoing a change. Many persons who do not under- 
stand this truth, will be blabbing as they like. The reason why the efforts made 
by several great men to bring about reform in India’s ideals of duty have been in 
vain is that the efforts of a nation, which is not in the enjoyment of freedom will 
not surely bear fruit. India must have Home Rale if she is to attain eminence in 
the various branches of her activities. If, instead of betaking themselves to various 
activities and wasting their time by finding at last that their efforts have been in 
vain, all our brethren concentrate their attention on the agitation for Home Rule, 
there can be no doubt that their aspirations will be fulfilled. All the Indians 
should understand that Home Rule is the life of all activities. It is regrettable 
that India should be sleeping, while all the rest of the world is running athirst 
after freedom. Let our brethren be up cheerfully, prepared to spend all their 
time for a while, only on the efforts for the attainment of Home Rule. For this 
those who want to get Home Rule should first realise that it can be attained only 
_ by one’s own efforts and not with the assistance of others. They should prepare 
their minds for undergoing any kind of hardship. Holding firmly that, as they 
lived in a subject country, they were bound to consider honour as dishonour and 
dishonour as honour, they should deem prison life to be life in the house and vice 
versa. ‘They should have an unabating love for the mother tongue and the 
national dress and root out their mania for foreign articles. They should pine at 
the thought of their moving in the world as ‘slaves’. It is the adoption of these 
and similar measures that will help the attainment of Home Rule. Sisters! 
Brothers! Carry on an agitation having Home Rule as the goal. Hate slavery 
and, taking the Swadeshi vow, be prepared to meet difficulties. The reforms which 
are now expected are not such as will give you your birthrights. Let your 
efforts be directed towards the attainment of complete freedom. Mr. Tilak 
wants only this. You should not forget even in your dreams that India cannot 
ebecome a country abounding in virtue, unless it acquires complete Home Rule. 


40. Referring to Mrs. Annie Besant’s work in Great Britain and publishing 


16th Aug. 1919. : in Tamil an extract from a speech said to have 
™ Wey Sate Wee ame Male. tase Sellvered by her in Scotland on “ Why India 
wants Home Rule”, the Desabhakian, of the 15th August, makes the following 

observations :—The people of Scotland and Wales, who are in the enjoyment of 

every privilege under the English sway, have been carrying on an agitation 

demanding Home Rule for their respective countries. Ireland is already making 


gigantic efforts for the establishment of a republican form of Government. Do 
the Indians, observi 


all these, attempt to cut away from the British Empire ? 
Not at all. ‘They only demand that responsible government, which is a fraction 


of full self-government under the British, should be granted to them in a liberal 
spirit. It will not at all be just on the part of the British to refuse to grant this 
prayer of the Indians. On the other hand, it is the duty of the British to accept 
their demands and grant reforms on a liberal scale. We think a serious agitation 


unprecedented in India may spring up, if the Indian leaders who. have now gone 
to England should return disappointed in their hopes 


DesaBeakvay, 


41. While appreciating the proposal to starta Bank in Calcutta with the 


An Industrial Bank at Calcutta. obj ect of rendering assistance to the ancient indus- 
tries of India, which are perishing for want of 


funds, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th August, remarks :—It will not suffice if only. 
one Bank of this kind is established, inasmuch as the industries that are in pens 
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of aid are numerous and many new industries also have to be started. The 
Industries Commission have recommended that State aid should be given to those 
‘ndustries that are promising. So, apart from the necessity for the people to start a 


number of Bunks hike this, we would urge upon the Government that they should 
also do their duty in this matter without fail. 


49. In a leader dilating at length = the memorandum presented by the 
. Congress Deputation to the Joint Committee, the 
The Congress deputation on Swadesamitran, of the 16th August, observes :—It is 
political reforms. suggested in the memorandum that section 1 (1) of 
the Indian Reform Bill, authorising the framing of rules as to the circumstances 
ynder which the Viceroy can have a power of control even over the departments 
in the charge of the Ministers, should be omitted altogether. It is clear from this 
that the deputation want that powers of control over the Minister should be 
vested only in the Legislative Council and not in the Government of India. 
A Government responsible to the people will be possible only, if the Ministers 
who have the responsibility of carrying on the administration are subordinate to 
the Legislative Council. The hope of giving responsible government to the 
ple cannot be realised, if the supreme power is allowed to be with the Govern- 
ment of India, while there is a Council comprising of the people’s representatives. 
The deputation have again suggested that the Governor should be empowered to 
appoint as Minister a Member of the Legislative Council and not one who is not a 
Member of the Executive Council as is stated in the Bill. - Thereby they have 
only urged the resolution of the Congress that there should be no executive 
councils besides the Ministers, who should be entrusted with the provincial 
administration completely. If the Governor can appoint any one as Minister, he 
may choose one who is not a member of the Legislative Council and this nominee 
may happen to be not respected by the people. Being appointed by the Governor, 
he may feel that he is indebted to the Governor and may be completely led by 
him, especially as he bas the power of dismissing him too. Hence it is that the 
deputation have asked for the selection of Ministers from the elected members 
in the Legislative Council. Having been elected by the people, they would 
naturally command their respect. It can be expected that those who had already 
won the esteem of the public will continue to act in the same manner. If the 
Bill is amended on the lines suggested in the above memorandum, a Government 
responsible to the people will be established in India in course of time. Other- 
wise, excepting that some high offices may be available for some Indians, there is 
no prospect of the people getting any powers. 


43. Referring to the news communicated by the eae gage that the Govern- 
ment of India have decided to pay Rs. 1,000 every 
mee p te Ge AS Sasther. month for the expenses of Falk hatieis and their 
families, the Desabhakian, of the 16th August, remarks :—If this is true, we are to 
be highly thankful to Lord Chelmsford’s government. There is little doubt that, 
if these brothers were free, they will be able to earn ten times as much as this. 
Lord Chelmsford appears to be a very good person as a private individual, and we 
have a great ste for him. But, led by the glamour of the Indian Civil Service 
party that surrounds him, he commits some actions disagreeable to the Indians, 
which we greatly regret. How advantageous will it be to release the Ali brothers, 
instead of paying Rs. 1,000 every month from the public funds? ‘lhe Govern- 
ment of India will also be freed from their anxiety and the heart-burning among 
the Muhammadans, too, will disappear. If Lord Chelmsford should do so, then he 
will be for ever cherished as a proper successor to Lord Hardinge. 


44. The Desabhakian, of the 16th August, invites the attention of the 
Al f bureaucrats in India to some remarks said to have 
sson for the bureaucrats. been made by Lord Macaulay in his essay on 

Milton, which the paper quotes and in which the following observations find place 


SwaDesautruaz, 
16th Aug. 1919. 


DesaBmakTAu, 
16th Aug. 1919, 


DaesaBEAkTay, 
Madras, 
16th Aug. 1929. 


among others:—‘‘The moment a prisoner is released from ‘his cell, he finds it - 


difficult to face daylight and is unable to see the faces of others properly. The 
remedy for this is not shutting him up again in a cell but accustoming him to the 


sun’s rays. . . Some of our politicians state that liberty should be denied toa . 


community that is-unable to exercise it. If one should wait for liberty until one 
develops one’s knowledge, a community in subjection should be waiting for ever.” 
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Vesmnemuetinn - 45. Referring to the celebration of the birthday of Mr. Tilak in the Gokha 
oth daly 1939. ~ oy: Reading Room at Karaikkudi, the Paisyamitran. 
: Tilak’s birthday celebration at the 28th July, remarks that the authorities thom. 
Karaikkudi. selves know that, though they do not Tecognise 
Mr. Tilak’s services to the country, he is held in esteem by the people, and says :_ 
It may be necessary for the (rovernment to be watchful, if Mr. Tilak were to 
make a speech. But that the authorities should have unnecessarily suspected g 
meeting held to applaud his services to the country and deputed a head constabl, 
and a constable to watch the proceedings was a matter of wonder tous. Further, 
there are none in this part of the Presidency that are not well disposed towards 
Government. The members of the Chetti community here are all of them loyal 
ople, who will not venture to go beyond the bounds of law in their speeches. 
BS the appearance of the police is, in effect, an insult to their lo alty. No true 
benefit whatever can result from suspecting people unnecessarily and making g 
mountain of a mole-hill. We hope that, at least hereafter, the authorities will not 
act with unnecessary suspicion on occasions when the people happen to celebrate 
the birthdays of patriots. 


Vawr AMrrna®, 46. Referring to a notification by the Government of Madras announci 
a5th Jaly 1919, their intention to take action under the Reeser 
Control of paddy in the Qrdinance of 1915, as they believe that the mirag- 
Tanjore district. dars of the Tanjore district are holding back paddy 
unnecessarily, a correspondent, writing to the Vatsyamiiren, of the 28th Jul 
remarks that the proposed action of the Government will cause indescribable 
hardships to the mirasidars, and adds :—-If the Government want to take action as 
stated above, they should also come forward to relieve the dificulties caused to the 
mirasidars of this district by the high prices of piece-goods and other articles and 
the high rates of railway fares, telegraph charges and steamer freights. If, on 
the other hand, they only take action against the mirasidars in respect of the 
paddy in their hands, it will be prejudicial to them. If the Government, perched 


upon the top of the hills, issue orders in this matter, it would provoke the 
people much. 


oes 47. The Swadesamitrar, of the 13th August, reproduces in Tamil an article 
13th Aug. 1919. of Mr. Gandhi in the Young India, in which he 
Pea Gandhi and the Rowlatt rofers to the doubts expressed by some as to whether 
: the Rowlatt Act would be repealed, seeing that 
Mr. Montagu has spoken in support of it, and, quoting the instances of the repeal 
of the Partition of Bengal and the Asiatic Registration Act in South Africa, which 
were declared to be settled facts by Lord Morley and General Smuts, respectively, 
asserts that the Rowlatt Act also would share the same fate and adds :—I am only 
sorry that Mr. Montagu should have supported the Act and resorted to wrong 
arguments and misrepresentations to justify his position, notwithstanding the 
popular condemnation of the Act and the fact that it is likely to be productive of 
evils. I write this with the okject of apprising the Government that they should 
be prepared to encounter an unabating Satyagraha resistance, if they should obsti- 
nately hold that the Rowlatt Act is indispensable. Whatever may. be the strength 
er autocratic powers of a Government, it must, in the end, yield to the unanimous 
wishes of its subjects. If justice and truth have to bow down to mere physical 
force. it will tend to spoil our progress. When we resort to soul force, there will 
be a triul of strength between the two forces, but. the result is certain. It is the 
soul force that will be a sure cure for all ills. ‘The present disturbed state of 
Europe even after the conclusion of peace is a sufficient warning that there should 
be no aggression. Indians are, therefore, to consider whether it is good to resort 
to aggression, which has resulted in evil, or to soul force, which is sure to beat 
fruit and which is of great value in a time of danger. It is only the resistance 
by means of soul force that is superior. 


Swapesawrr: Av, 
and 


48. The Swadesamitran andthe Desabhaktan, of the 14th and 15th August, 
p Deussarrax, — ( Doctor Kichliew in jail. reproduce in Tamil, in extenso and abstract respect- 


r 
14th and 16th Aug, Bombay Chronicle detailing 


with his legal advisers. 


ively, a letter written by a correspondent to the 
an interview he had with Doctor Kichliew in jal 
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49. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th August, publishes in Tamil an article Swapmawrau, 
written by Mr. Bernard Houghton, a retired Civil 16th Ang. 1919. 


Servant, to the American Political Science Quarterly 
for June under the heading ‘ The Federation of India.’ 


Improvement of 


military strength. 


The Indian administration. 


India’s 


enthusiasm of the Indians. 


enthusiasm evinced 


50, The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 15th and 16th August, 


respectively, reproduce in Tamil a communication 
appearing in the Independent of Allahabad from the 
: pen of a Japanese gentleman ‘emphasising the 
importance of improving the military strength of India, and the latter paper 
also comments as follows upon that communication :—The suggestion Fs this 
correspondent is not unknown to Indian leaders. For many years the Congress 
has been urging the conferment of higher posts in the army on the Indians. The 
Indians have been incessantly demanding that military training should be given 
to such of them as volunteer for the purpose, in view to enable them to 
defend their own country and to curtail the enormous military expenditure now 
incurred by poor India. But the bureaucrats, who have a confidence in their own 
military arrangement, discarded this request. Lakhs of Indians came forward to 
join the army immediately the war broke out. Though, in the beginning the 
Government considered their assistance to be unnecessary, they passed the Defence 
Force Act when the war reached a critical condition, whereby the Indians were 
permitted to enlist as volunteers. But such restrictions were imposed as to chill the 
The authorities decided that the number of Indians 
to be taken into the Indian Defence Force should have a definite proportion to 
the number of Europeans therein, and we'need not dilate upon the amount of 

by the authorities in giving military training even for this 
limited number of re volunteers, The applications of many youths offering 
to join the Defence Force did not elicit even a reply. This will serve as an 
illustration of the attitude of the bureaucrats in the matter of giving free military 
training to the Indians, even ata time when the whole Empire was passing 
through a critical juncture. The Indians have given ample testimony for their 
military powers and valour in the battle-fields of France, Belgium, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. No Indian appointed to a high office during the war has lagged 


behind other races w efficiently discharging his duty. Nevertheless, when the 
uestion of giving the Indians the higher posts in the army comes up for consid era- 


tion, the authorities are wavering as to whether they can give 5 per cent of the 


sions and 


formulated by th 
them these rights ? 


posts or a little more. The principle of appointing competent Indians to high 
ts in the military or any other department, irrespective of racial differences, 

as not yet come to be applied in practice. 
Proclamation with all its promises still exists. How far this is respected by the 
bureaucracy is made clear by the reports of the Public Service and other Commis- 
e views on record of the best of the bureaucracy in India on political 
reforms. The grievances narrated so far are old ones. A new state of affairs has 
now come into existence. The passing of the Rowlatt Law and the Punjab incidents 
bring to the front the helpless condition of the Indiahs. The people realise that 
they are, at times, deprived even of the birthrights of man. The see personally 
the rare fact of those prosecuted by the Government having been eprived of even 
their right to engage their own lawyers. Is it easy for the Indians in such a 
helpless condition to acquire military strength? Our Japanese friend has for- 
gotten that, unlike other countries, the Indians do not enjoy the liberty of the 
press, freedom of speech and the right to carry arms. It is only after securing 
one’s birthrights that one can think of seeking political privileges and glory. So, 
the Indians will be satisfied at present with the grant of their birthrights as 
e Congress. Will the British Government be pleased to grant 


It is no doubt true that the Queen’s 


51. Quoting figures from a recent communiqué of the Government of India 
regarding the mortality caused by wild animals, 


Mortality by wild animals, 


Cases of mortality from wild lou 
€ Government are aware of this, they have not afforded us sufficient facilities 
for self-defence. India sacrificed her life, shed her blood and lavished her money 


the Desabhaktan, of the 16th August, observes :— 


animals are increasing year after year. 


Though 


Dregnmazray, 
and. 


Madras, 
16th and 16th Aug, 


1919. 


DusaBnaxran, 
Madras, 
16th Aug. 1919. | 


/ 


| Swapesamirnassy, 


Madras, 
24th Aug. 1919. 


DesaseaktTan, 


Madras, 
19th Ang. 1919. 
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in the severe war that was waged for the last five years. In spite of this, sho 
is being insulted and distrusted by the Government. Had the Indians Possessed 
the necessary arms to protect themselves, would they have become victims to wild 
beasts like this? Let our Government ponder over this a little dee ly. 

52. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th August, reproduces in Tamil extracts 
from the letter sent by Mr. Gandhi in reply to that 
of one Mr. Abdul Aziz, Barrister-at-Law, requésting 
him to give up passive resistance altogether, in which he, Mr. Gandhi, says:—How 
can I give up a method which has proved very good in the past > It was through 
passive resistance that the eyes of the poor ryots in Champaran and the Govern. 
ment of Bihar were opened to some extent. With regard to your question 
whether serious occurrences did not take place in April last, my reply is that the 
6th of April was observed as a day of mourning throughout India and that though 
I am not aware of what took place in Peshawar on that day, I am sure the day 


Passive resistance. 


‘was observed without any trouble in thousands of other places. That day was 


only considered as one of preparation for passive resistance. Any other Govern- 
ment would have boldly repealed the Rowlatt Act, if it came to its knowledge 
that such a new force was springing up in the land. But the Government of 
the Punjab lost its head and began to dictate, as it were, to the Government of 
India about the action to be taken, with the result that a blind policy of repression 
came to be adopted. If they had deliberately intended to stir up strife in the 
Punjab, they could not have done better. The virtue of Salyagraha may be 
understood even from the fact that, except in the Punjab and three places in 
Guzerat, the people were quiet and peaceful throughout India. But for the 
Rowlatt Act, the celebration of the 6th day of April would not have taken place. 
The blame, therefore, rests on the Government that disregarded the opinion of the 
people and not on those who inaugurated the passive resistance movement. Even 
if it be granted that the Rowlatt Act is necessary, the Government should have 
adopted methods that could be tolerated by the people. All letters written by 
yourself or by others on this subject should therefore be addressed to the Govern- 
ment which ignored the advice of friends that the wrong committed by them 
should be rectified. I should not be asked to abandon my duty. 


Anent a statement of Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons that there is 
nothing illegal in resorting to passive resistance and that his recent reply toa 
question that he was corresponding with the Government of India in regard to 
the notice issued by the Bombay High Court to certain Vakils in Ahmedabad 
requiring them to show cause why they should not be suspended from practice 
for taking the Satyagraha vow, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th August, observes :— 
We think that it is Mr. Montagu that is responsible for the administration of 
India, and he is of opinion that resort to passive resistance is not illegal while the 
bureaucrats in India consider it to be a crime. What are we to do for this 
difference of views ? 


53. In a leader dwelling at length on its own policy and development, the 
| Desabhuktan, of the 16th August, remarks :—The 
= S = - De Pesathation. Dp ochiakina will abide onty by the extreme 
nationalistic views, keeping himself in harmony with the times, and his object is 
to rouse an agitation, by means of spirited words, to give effect to these views in 
the Tamil country. He has his own enemies and it is needless to specify who 
they are. Those who are the enemies of India and of the Home Rule movement 
are also his enemies. The Desabhaktan is not in the good graces of the bureat- 
crats, and the wrath of the bureaucratic deities against him knows no bounds. It 
is understood that these deities are preparing all the possible ways in which they 
can harass the Desabhaktan, to suppress whom they are trying every means. In. 
Ceylon and other countries the deities in power have eR lesser ones on the 
borders to prevent the Desabhaktan from entéring within their jurisdiction intact. 
It is not clear why the deities, having military strength ok the audacity of 
power, should fear the Desabhaktan, a baby, a year and three quarters old. He is 
not a wild beast or an armed being to harm any one. He is a sanyast doing. 
national service, standing by God and the Crown He isa Satyagrahi who would 
not injure others even through forgetfulness and a philosopher that can stand any 
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amount of hardship. It is needless for us to dilate upon the nature of those that 
lan evil to such a paper. It is due to the grace of the Almighty that the 
Desabhaktan has been appearing every day with a cheerful countenance, without 


becoming @ victim to the tactics of those that are envious of him, the actions of 
his enemies and the wrath of the bureaucrats. 


54. In a short note under this omen ye c Desabhakian, of the 18th August, 
: ee 9 writes:— Loyalty is not a feeling which can be 
be this oes created by compulsisn. Liviley, devotion and 
triotism are the outcome ot cne’s heart being moved. We need not say that 
the Indians are famous for their loyalty. Sir Michael O’Dwyer was saying that 
the people of the Punjab were specially loyal during his regimé. It would not 
have been forgotten that the Rowlatt Law was prescribed as a text in the colleges 
of that province. It is now reporfed that students seeking admission in the 
colleges are now required to take an oath that they would continue to be loyal 
and that they would refute all false rumours and spread true facts. It is not 
known how a feeling of loyalty will be created among the students by their 
taking such an oath. For the students to refute false rumours, how are they to 
distinguish the true from false rumours? Such actions on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab look as if they want the students to interfere in politics. The 
attitude of this Provincial Government is indeed surprising to every one. 


55. The Swadesamtran, of the 18th August, remarks :—Our readers are aware 
that some Anglo-Indian newspapers somehow or 
other get beforehand the proposals and actions 
under contemplation by the Government which gives them an undue prominence 
over the Indian papers. But the question is how the State secrets become known 
to particular Anglo-Indian papers before others. For instance, did not certain 
information connected with the local Legislative and Executive Councils reach the 
Madras Mail before publication by the Government? It is well known again 
that the Pioneer and the Civil and Military Gaeette got wind in advance.of some 
secrets connected with the Government of India. We learn there is a rumour in 
Bengal that the report of the Calcutta University Commission was available 
beforehand to three newspapers in Bombay, Allahabad and Madras. A law was 
enacted during the time of Lord Curzon penalising the divulging of State secrets. 
We wish to know whether that law is still in force or not. 7 


56. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th August, publishes an article under this 
ae heading from the pen of a correspondent in which 

The present condition of he makes the following observations among 
Wihege otlcers. others :—The village officers have from ancient 
days been the ground work for the administration of our motherland, and in view 
of the onerous responsibility undertaken by these officers, former kings have 
nted them manyams and treated them with respect. The head of the village 

in those days had as much influence as a T'ahsildar commands at the present times. 
After the advent of the Company’s rule in India, owing to various reasons, the 
privileges of village officers and their inams have been gradually wrested from them 
and the term head man came to be applied to the head of the village only as an 
honorific title, all affairs connected with the village being managed directly by 
the Company and this head man becoming a paid servant of the Company. 
Instances may be multiplied to show how the prestige of the village officers has 
been taken away. As regards the monthly pay of these officers, it was fixed on 


Partiality to newspapers. 


the standard of low prices which obtained then. But, considering the present high | 


prices, this scale is indeed very low.. All the same, the work of these officers has 
increased tenfold and they have to face other difficulties also. They have to 
walk with their papers to any place, at times miles off from their village, where 
the Jamabandi officer may camp, and spend their own. money for their meals 
there. The condition ot poor Vettis and Yalayaris needs no description. For all 
this trouble, the salary paid to them is Rs. 6 or Rs. 8, while even the taluk peons 
get Rs. 12. Further, in point of official status, these officers are bound to answer 
every official from the vaccinator up to the Collector. While the officials in 
every other department of Governmert have been given increased salaries 


Desasnarvay, 
Madras, 
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and famine batta, it is not known why thesa concessions have not been granted 
to the village officers and their establishment. ‘The Government are, perha 
under the impression that the village munsifs are all of them quasi-mirasidars 
There are many among these who are poor. So, instead of giving such a low 
pay to them, it is preferable to make these posts honorary. Otherwise, it is the 
duty of the Government to grant to the village officers and their establishment 
increased pay, batta and travelling allowances just like other officials. 


57. Referring to a speech said to have been made by Sir Edward Carson a 
_ Ulster on the 12th ultimo, in which he is reported 
Agitation in England and India. +) have threatened ; gee (Fovernment that he 
wus prepared to raise an army if the Irish Home Rule Act is not repealed and 
cetablish a Provincial * sen e for that purpose, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th 
August, says: — What an audacious man Sir Edward Carson must be that he should 
in‘ this manner challenge the British Government that. is armed with all the 
modern weapons of warfare ? While all the countries in the world are holdin 
this Government in esteem and honour, Sir Edward Carson. who is only like 
mosquito, has spoken of them in a contemptuous manner. In spite of its having 
been urged in Parliament that the words of threat used by hum were objectionable 
and that action should be taken against him, the British Ministers have not paid 
any attention to it. They are perhaps afraid of Sir Edward Carson. We need 
not doubt what would be the fate of an Indian, if he should use words similar to 
those of Sir Edward Carson in India, where the bureaucratic authority reigns 
supreme. In the face of the unanimous opposition of the Indian people to the 
Rowlatt Bill, the Government obstinately passed it into law; and the British 
Government are keeping silence, though that Act is strongly condemned by both 
Englishmen and Indians and though all the Indians urge for its repeal. We need 
not say here what would have been done to the President of the Congress if he 
shculd warn the British Government that he would establish a new government 
and procure the repeal of the Act. Weare sure that no Indian would behave 
like Sir Edward Carson. In India, even trivial offences are visited with severe 
punishments, as will appear from the cases of Lala Harkishen Lal and Rambhaj 
Dutt Chaudri. These patriots would not, even in their dreams, have thought as 
Edward Carson has spoken. Still the British Government deal differently with 
the Indians and the British. 


58. Anent the various rumours said to be current in England in respect of 
oh eel the successor of Lord Chelmsford as the Viceroy of 
eC LA a §6=— of Ine the Desabhaktan, of the 19th August, refers 
to the report that Mr. Montagu wishes to appoint one who would support and 
give effect to his reforms, while Mr. Lloyd George wants to select a strong man 
for the post so as to prevent the recurrences of disturbances in India and observes: 
—Who can say how far these rumours are true? Whoever may be appointed, 
we say that India does not stand in need of a strong man. The Indians are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Sir Michael O’Dwyer who ruled the Punjab as a strong 
man and the actions of Sir Reginald Craddock, the ruler of Burma. If, perhaps, 
the opinion of the Indians be brushed aside as usual and a strong man appointed 
to the place, who can say what the discontent in India will be ? 


59. Referring to the news that two officials have now arrived at Simla for 
making arrangements for the reversion to their 
original appointments of such of the civilians as 
were employed in military work, the Desadbhaktaa, 
of the 19th August, says :—It is about ten months 
since the war came to an end and many of the civilian officers have alread 
returned to their original appointments. Those that may still have to revert will 
be few. So we do not clearly understand the object of two officers from England 
being deputed for this work. It is not known what expenditure is being incurred 
on account of these two officers. We regret very much for India’s money being 
unnecessarily spent like this. The Governmeut of India would do well to issue 8 
comununiqué as to the duties of these officers, the period of their stay in India and 
the expenditure that will have to be incurred on their account, 


Unnecessary expenditure in- 
eurred by the Government of 
India. 
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60. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 14th August, . 


AnpEBAPATRIEKLg 


writes :—T'he Andhras have been long advocating yp Ang. 191% 


The Andhras and @ new the linguistic basis fur the distribution of provinces, 
opportunity. | as it will afford an opportunity for the carrying on 
of the administration of the country in _vernaculars, and will, thus, facilitate 
the success of popular government. Their ideas have gradually spread to the 
whole country and have even roused the Tamil 2 pee people. . . The 
Reforms Report also makes it clear that if the people are desirous of having a 
re-distribution of the provinces, the Viceroy’s Council should set itself to the - 
work. . - At is self-evident that the resolution recently introduced in the local 
Legislative Council by the Hon’ble S. Srinivasa Ayyangar on behalf of the 
Government that the proceedings of the council should not be conducted in anv 
other language than English is opposed to the Montford Scheme of Reforms. . ~. 
As anticipated by the authors of the Montford Report, it is certain that there will 
be non-English knowing members in the new councils. Experience shows us 
that many men acquainted with vernaculars alone are now taking part in political 
meetings. ‘They are not only able to understand the questions in issue as much 
as their English educated brethren but can also present in such meetings the 
difficulties of the people in a moving manner on account of their personal experi- 
enceofthem. . . According tothe South borough Commission Report, it will 
be property and not education that will be considered a qualification for member- 
ship in the new councils. It is, therefore, improbable that graduates alone will 
continue to be members in future asat present. Further, one other point deserves 
consideration in this connexion Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, 
has urged in his speech at the Fergusson College of Poona the importance of 
students turning their attention hereafter to subjects like Commerce and Industries. 
The Industrial Commission also has made certain new recommendations in the 
matter, and the Calcutta University Commission have embodied in.its report 
exhaustive proposals for the imparting of technical along with the University 
education. . . So, in future, Universities do not train men who, having received 
a purely literary education, will be able to speak eloquently in English. Further, 
the University Commission has recommended the vernacular of the place as the 
mediwn of instruction in all subjects except English up to the Matriculation exami- 
nation. It will be impossible for such students to have a mastery of English. 
When such persons are engaged in some commercial or industrial pursuit, it will 
be ridiculous to say that they should not be admitted in the Legislative Councils 
for want of knowledge of English. . . ‘Though the evidence given by 
witnesses before the Calcutta University Commission has not. yet been published, 
the Commission says in its report that Mr. F. J. Manhun, the Bengal Presidency 
Commissioner, has deposed to the effect that it will be advantageous to use 
Bengali for purposes of justice and administration. We shall publish his grounds, 
after the full report of the Commission reaches us; and shall mention, for the 
Dingell the reasons assigned by him for the necessity of imparting instruction in 

sngall. 


61. Referring to the nominations of members to represent ne, orpenenes 
ere . Classes and the Tiyya community in the newly- 
van Medses Lagieletive Council formed local Lestiietive Council, the Dedunars- 
patrika, of the 5th August, writes in its leader under this heading :—We regret 
very much to have to remark that the British Government which has ayowed 
itself to a policy of non-interference with caste or religion in matters administra- 
tive is observing caste distinctions in a way. Since this is a business in its hands, 
it can appoint anyone it likes, but we submit that it is its duty to appoint to such 
offices duly qualified men. . . We fail to see of what good the appointment of 
unqualified men can be either to the wor!d, or to this country, or to the caste thus 
-Tepresented, or to the British Government which has made the nomination. 

t them, the gentleman nominated to represent the Panchama community is 
Mr. Raja. He does not appear to be highly educated. He says that he belongs 
to the Adi Dravida community. . . Nem Invia points out that he is one of 
those who are prompted by spite against Brahmans. He is a teacher in the 
Rayapuram Christian School at Madras. He does not appear to possess any 


GopDAVARIPATRIE4S, 
Rajahmundry, 
Sth Aug. 1919. . 
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¥ ppendages such as B.A. We fail to see the merits in him on which the Govern 

ana has based its nominations. . . We agree with New India in its 

~ opinion that he is unfit for this office and that there are more capable men in this 

caste. . . We congratulate the Government on its nomination of Mr. Krishnan 

as the representative of the Tiyya community. We would not have been Sorry, 

if Mr. Raja also had been such a highly-educated gentlemman. Even his heart. 

does not seem to be so broad. He appears to be somewhat susceptible to caste 

prejudices. The presence of such a gentleman on the Legislative Council will, in 

7 our opinion, do more harm than good to the country. 

Mrsozs Sraz, Referring to the successful result of the resolution moved by the Advocate. 

47th Aug, 1919. | General that the proceedings of the Council should 

m The Madras Legislative Vouncil. 1, oonducted in English and to the defeat of the 

amendments thereto moved by the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar, the 

Mysore Star, of the 17th August, writes :—We need hardly say that the passing 

of this resolution has created great disappointment among all lovers of the 

vernaculars. If, however, all the circumstances are considered, it is but right 

that it should have happened as it did. For the Governor, who holds the reins 

of Government and is the President of the Council, is an Englishman. ‘The head 

of the administration being thus changed from time to time can have no know- 

ledge of the vernacular of the country, nor is it possible for him to acquire 

sufficient knowledge of the vernacular during his short regimé. Business can- 

not be conducted unless the President can follow ail the discussions in the council. 

Hence ail business transactions must be conducted in a language with which he is 

conversant. The reasons put forth by the Advocate-General are not without 
sufficient basis. 


Kamrmrrava, The Kanthirava, oi the 19th August, writes as follows:—It is gratifying 
19th Aug. 1919. The Madras Levilative Council, ‘© find that His, Excellency Lord Willingdon’s 
2 EERE ABILENE NOE" Government have already given effect, in the new 

council, to the system of representation laid down in the reform proposals. But 

how did they come to know that Mr. M. C. Rajah was the fittest person for appoint- 

ment to the Legislative Council on behalf of the depressed classes? This 

gtntleman is the manager fof the Royapetta Wesleyan Lower Secondary School, 

a leading member of the Adi Dravida Sabha, which sought to arrest the progress 

of the Aryans, the leader of the historic meeting at the Spur Tank and a co-worker 

of Doctor Nayar, the hated creed of Brahmanism’ and such expressions 

deprecating Brahmans flow as fluently from his mouth as water. It seems that 

the support of the Rowlatt Act, sympathy with Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s adminis- 

tration, the condemnation of labour strikes, and the praise of foreign Missionaries 

as the only true benefactors of the country are all subjects which no one can 

speak upon so eloquently as he. He does not admit that Indians are a nation 

and that all of them want reforms. If questioned, he replies, ‘it is so’! Like 

the incident in the Asop’s Fables it is our good fortune that we got such a great 

man for a member! Well, can the present council, which has already become 

lifeless by the absence of many important members, regain its life by the 


appointment of such members! (ur hearty salutations to those who gave advice 
to the Government in regard to this appointment ! 


62. Referring to the es be nary the auction of Zarzka lands in the 
Sth Aug. 1919. Bree Odavari district, the Godavaripatrika, of the 5th 
Auction selee of Lantas. = August, writes under this aa: . . Some- 

how or other, some English Company alone seems to have obtained the lease of 
certain /ankas for a long time in the past and to have cultivated them. It would 
be well if the Government publish information as to how many Jankas have been 
leased out to foreigners and how many to men of this country within the last 20 
years and at what bid-amounts in both the cases. From the experience we have of 
the lease of these lankas for the last 20 years, it is necessary to know whether the 
a egy modifications will benefit foreigners or men of the soil. Foreigners 
o not cultivate the lands themselves, though they are lease-holders. . . If 
foreigners happen to be lease-holders, the whole profit goes to a foreign country 
mourown. . . In the auctions to be held next year, our countrymen will 
al vel we think, to offer bids and keep the cultivation of these lankas in their 


Gemavaniraraixa, 
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83. Referring to the negotiations of peace with Afghanistan, the Godavari- 
‘. Attinn Gr pairka, of the 5th August, writes under this 
oan ee heading :—. The Afghan ambassador states 
that the main cause for the war is to be ascribed to certain faults committed b 
both the English and the Afghan subordinate officials prior to the war. We 
think that there 1s some truth in this statement. We find that any disputes in 
the world will grow or abate according to the tact of the subordinate officials 
concerned. . - If the war is renewed, the English will win, but the victo 
will be at the cost of an enormous sacrifice of men and money.. When the 
Afghans also are willing to come to terms, we submit to the British Government 
that the best policy, is to conclude peace. From what the Afghan ambassador 
has said, he seems to have proposed the transfer of the Hill tribes living in the 
border tracts between India and Afghanistan to the control of the latter country 
which would efficiently keep them under check, removing thereby a source of so 
much misunderstanding between the two countries. May the British Government 
carefully consider this point and move in the matter. . . From the negotia- 
tions going on, we hope that peace will be concluded. This is best in the 
interests of the world, of the whole Indian population including Muhammadans 
and of the English people. The world needs peace. May God grant it! 


64. While exhorting the members of the Madras Municipal Corporation to 
unanimously support the resolution to be moved at 

Ayurveda and the contempt the next meeting, expressing regret to the Govern- 
of westerners for it. 
given by the Corporation to the Frincipal Ayurvedic hospitals in Madras and 
requesting them to sanction the same, the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th August, 
writes in its leader under this heading:—. . . While westerners have treated 
the science of medicine along with the other sciencés in a material spirit, Indians 
have regarded it from a spiritual stand point. ‘The sages of India found out the 
main springs of all-pervading life with their super-sensual vision and laid down 
certain broad principles. . . Those who have not studied either the principles 
laid down or the recipes prescribed in works on Ayurveda have begun tg, 
condem the Ayurvedic system as out of date in this twentieth century. Our scholars 
will have generally faith in what some: European may say and it is very rare for 
them to have confidence in themselves. It is this want of self-reliance which is 
responsible for the decadence of our faith in our own languages, sciences, and arts. 
The main cause for this is that complete hypnotism which is the result of our 
contact with the west. . . Lakhs of patients received medical help last year in 
Madras from (1) The Madras Ayurvedic Hospital, (2) The Kanyaka Parameswari 
Hospital, (3) The Venkataramana dispensary (4) The Kalavala Brothers’ dispensary 
and (5) such other Ayurvedic hospitals. It is the duty of the Government to 
help in every way the medical institutions which have done sv much good to the 
citizens of Madras. Realising the usefulness of Ayurvedic hospitals, the Madras 
Corporation made some grants last year to the Madras Ayurvedic hospital, Sri 
Kanyaka Parameswari dispensary, and the Venkataramana dispensary. These 
grants have been included by the Corporation in its budget for the current year. 
But the Government have disallowed them. It is not possible to understand the 
reason why the amount of Rs. 1,600 intended as a means of encouragemeut to the 
Ayurvedic system should be excluded from the Corporation Budget. It is not a 
great matter that the Corporation should make donations amounting to Rs. 1,600 
to the Ayurvedic institutions by which lakhs of citizens have been benefitted. 
Neither is this small amount of any material consequence to the institutions in 
question. But there is a principle here, involving the faar name of the country ; 
and it is necessary that members of the Corporation and others should protest 
against the decision of the Government in order to maintain their self-respect and 
the prestige of Ayurveda which will receive no encouragement in the country 
otherwise. . . It is clear to critical observers that the contempt shown to 
Ayurveda in the Madras Presidency is not to be found in other provinces where 


it receives on the other hand some encouragement. . . But a persistent refusal 


of support to Ayurveda is marked in the Madras Presidency alone. No Munici- 
pality has agreed to render help in reply to the appeal sent by the authorities of 


ment for disallowing the grants proposed to be - 
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Ayurvedic institutions at Madras. . . In these circumstances, it becomes clear 
that the Ayurvedic system cannot have any support from Government jn the 
Madras Presidency. It behoves all patriots, therefore, to remove the misapprehen. 
sions of the Government about Ayurveda and secure proper support for it, 
The herbs which are ordinarily available 10 India can easily cure many diseases 
The influenza fever which is now spreading in the country has proved the truth of 
this statement and Doctor Koman oT a. the view... . It appears unjust on 
the provision of the Madras Corporation, 
The representatives of the people have resolved to spend some money for the 
Ayurvedic system. It is absurd that the authorities who are ignorant of the 
secrets of Ayurveda should reject that resolution. ‘lhe samg problem which has 
confronted the Madras Corporation presents itself to every other municipality, 
Thus, it becomes necessary that every municipality, established as itis for the 
well-being of the people, shoujd try to maintain its own rights. Is it injurious to 
help the Ayurvedic system which 1s saving the lives of lakhs of people? Is it 
improper? Is it a waste? . . . We hope that members of the Madras 
Corporation will unanimously acecpt the resolution to be moved by Mr. Natesan, 
and thus help the Ayurvedic system, that the other municipalities will also follow 
this example, and that Lord Willingdon will show his liberal-mindedness in 
supporting the Ayurvedic system, and win the gratitude of the people. 
65. Referring to the _— ght en oaenecoanper and me Andhra Maha 
| abha which are to come off on the 23rd, the 24t 
The Andbra Conference. and the “5th “August, the Andhrapatrika, of the veth 
August. writes under this heading:—. . . The Andhra Conferences will have 
to express clearly that the reforms cannot be-acceptable, unless the modifications 
suggested by the Congress are embodied in them. F urther, the situation in the 
Punjab presents new difficulties. The idea that those reforms which do not afford 
the protection of the birthmghts of the people will prove useless in the end is 
prevailing in the country, and it 1s necessary that the Andhras should express 
their firm opinion in the matter. . . Itis becoming clear day by day that the 
Andhras cannot advance without the constitution of a separate Andhra province. 
hey cacnot have opportunities to advance along with the other communities, in 
case the present system of distribution of provinces should stand. The Reform 
Bill contains a provision that the Viceroy can form new provinces, if desired by, 
the people. The Andhras can attain their object, if they properly avail themselves 
of the present opportunity and unanimously represent to the Government that 


the desire for a separate province of their own has taken a strong root in their 
minds. : 


66. Referring to the control of rice in the Kistna district. the Andhrapatrika, 


ail la of the 16th August, writes under this heading See 
: tense Complaints are coming that the control of rice in 
the Kistna districts causing many difficulties to the people. We shall send our 


own correspondent to such important places as Bezwada, Tadepalligudem, 
WNidadavole and Kovvur to ascertain how far these complaints are true, what the 
public opinion in the matter is, and what relief measures may be adopted. In 
extraordinary circumstances, the principles of free trade do not hold good and 
we cannot but regard the control system as absolutely necessary. . . When 
the control system was first introduced, the Government had mostly the welfare 
of the food-consumer in their view. But: the interests of the ryot who produces 
the crop and of the merchant who purchases and sells addy deserve equal con- 
sideration. The control system cannot be a success, unless the interests of these 
three parties are reconcited. ... It is understood that the rates at which paddy 
1s purchased from ryots are very low and that ryots are consequently mixing good 
and bad qualities together for sale. It is highly necessary to purchase paddy 
from the ryot at proper prices. ‘Ihe question whether the contro system shoul 

apply to rice only or whether it should be extended to all necessaries of life is 
also to be solved. It will not do well to put into operation the same system of 
control in all places. It has to he altered according to circumstances. For this 
reason, it would be better to have on control-boards some public men who are 
acquainted with’ local conditions along with officials, instead of vesting the sole 
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ority in the ‘hands of the latter. . . . For the increase of foodstuffs, the 
Sement and the people will have to work together. The present difficulties 
cannot be averted : unless the spirit. of mutual co-operation between them both 
increases. It 18 not possible to work the control system on autocratic methods. 
Wo trust that our own correspondent’s account will bring out the truth in the 
atter. 
. 67. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th August, publishes in 
i dain Telugu the proceedings of the informal confer- 
_ ence which took place at the residence of Dr. 
8 Subrahmanya Ayyar to discuss the Reform Bill generally, and the resolutions 
sed thereat. | 


68. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 14th August, writes :—At 

the Ganjim District Conference held on the 8th 
| instant, a resolution was passed praying His 
Conference. _ Majesty the Emperor to recall His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford from India, as he has lost the confidence of the people. 


69. Referring to the discussion be the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. 8. Srini- 
nese vasa Ayyangar at the last session of the Local 
a Council end Legislative Council about the use of English in 
_———— conducting the council proceedings, a Panchama 
correspondent to the Axdhrapahzka, of the 14th August, writes:— . . . The 
carrying out of Mr. Srimivasa Ayyangar’s resolution by the new council which 
has a non-official majority is not only a source of regret to the public, but also 
serves a8 an eye-opener. . . The proposals for the broadening of the electorate 
and for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis in the new Reform Bill 
have filled the minds of ryots, Panchamas and the masses in general with hope. 
_ . At-such a time, the present resolution has come upon them as a bolt from 
the blue. . . Itis highly disgraceful that non-Brahman leaders like Diwan 
Bahadur P. Thyagaraya Chetti who pose themselves as the special guardians of 
the masses should argue that there should be no place in the Legislative Council 
for those not knowing English. Mr. M. C. Raja, the Panchama representative, 
has done a great evil to our whole Panchama community by giving his 
vote against the vernaculars of the country along with Mr. Chetti. Knowledge 


The Ganjam District 


of English is very rare even among ryots of the non-Brahman class and. 


it is totally absent in the Panchama community. In these circumstances, it 
is highly regrettable that our representative should forget his duty and the welfare 
of his community and his country, in his ecstacy over his council membership. 
I make bold to tell our representative that before giving his vote hereafter it will 
be as safe for him as it would be creditable to his community to consult the 
opinion of the latter. The present result is not only a source of regret to the 
people inasmuch as it is undemocratic and unpopular but also serves as an eye- 
opener by letting them know whether genuine patriotism or slavish obedience is 


Madras, 
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‘o he found among the non-official members. O God! I pray thee to spare us 


and our country from such patriots ! 


70. The Sudarsini, of the Ist August, says under this rane we five 
meee . ears ago, their Government intended to eradicate 
aro ae one : their birthrighte, they got over the danger by 
resorting to Satyagraha under the lead of Mr. Gandhi. . . The old game has 
now been repeated. The South Africans have introduced a Bill in their Parliament 
once more to eradicate the birthrights of the Indians. It is said that it also 
passed through a second reading. Under this new law Indians cannot possess 
any property, accept mortgages nor take out a licence for trade in the ordinar 
course. If this should come into operation, Indians would come down to the 
level of servants. They have only to,remain as servants, and cannot be free men. 
It has been resolved in the Imperial War Conference, that all nations should have 
equal rights and that the same rights should be accorded by a nation.to another 
as are accorded by the latter to it. . . If the Indians in South Africa are 
treated as servants, the same treatment should be accorded to the Europeans of 
South Africa coming to this place. Whatever may be the resolution of the 


\ 
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1 Imperial War Conference, the South African Europeans are Christians. May they 
hie call to mind the great precept of Jesus, % Do unto others as you would be done 

Hh by ’, and give up this new piece of legislation. p 
| These South African Europeans are traders and seekers of base wealth. 
They desire to have for ‘rend all the wealth of the world. Why should 
these white traders who have overrun the lands of blackmen, become so jealous if 
blackmen from other countries come and make profit in trade? Should the 
themselves eat all the profit? They are devoted to the making of base profit and 
do not seem to be Christians who would think of religion and God also. It wil) 
be well if they become wiser by the example of the people of the United States of 
America. Recently in a court of justice in the United States, a decision has been 
given that Indians, being Aryans like themselves, are also eligible for the office of 
the President of the United States. Mark the spirit of brotherhood of man 
among the Americans. Is it not to establish this brotherhood and peace that the 
League of Nations has been constituted ? 


May our Government of India, who brought about a reconcilation in 1914, 
at once take an interest in this matter and see that the Bill is not passed into law. 
As the responsibility of safeguarding the nghts of British subjects, wherever they 
may be, rests with the Emperor George V and the Parliament, may they 
intervene and free their subjects from their difficulties. . . Since writing this 
we have learnt that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu have 
interceded, and we thank the Government for their intercession. 


Supansim, 71. The Sudarsint, of the lst August, has the following from the pen ofa 
is ye Tin ee correspondent:— . . . Here (in India) there 


is no liberty of press. On the slightest occasion, a 
security is demanded. The return of the security is a matter of the dream land. 
Journalists in our land are treated with scant courtesy. Some of them may be 
said to be the very incarnations (of God). Even they cannot help being the 
subjects of the displeasure of Government. Mr. Horniman, the editor of the 
Bombay Chronicle is a westerner. He is an ardent lover of the Indians. The 
Government deported him without giving him even 5 minutes after the service 
of their order. . . It is well known that Mrs. Besant has lost her appeal 
regarding the security of New India even in the Privy Council. The Hindu 
of Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, who was invited to the war theatre as the represen- 
tative of the Indian Press, has also been subjected to the deposit of a security. 
The case of vernacular papers goes without saying. . . These papers depend 
for their existence on Reuter, who is partial to the Government, given to 
exaggeration and does not like to communicate popular aspirations to the English. 
The Government subject the papers to such troubles, being afraid that their 
spread leads to the spread of knowledge among the subjects. There is no 


knowing when the press will regain its liberty and come into the good graces of 
the rulers and the ruled. 


Sones, 72. Referring to the proposed bifurcation of the Kistna district, the Sudarsins, 


‘Viswesurysparam, of the Ist August :—When N r taluk 
ist Aug. 1919. gust, says en Narsapu 
. ee of the Kistna was separated from the old Gddavari district and 
included in the Kistna district, N agaram division 
was separated from the Narsapur taluk and constituted into a separate taluk. The 
situation of the Rajolu taluk in the Godavari district is indisputably very irksome 
to the people of the Narsapur and the Ruajolu taluks. . . As the authorities 
propose to include, in the new district to be formed, a portion: of the Godavan 
district, the troubles of the people will end if the Nagaram division (that is the 
villages which were formerly in the Narsapur taluk) be included in the new 
district in which Narsapur taluk is situated. We pray that the Government will 
do so without fail and win the gratitude of the people. 


Ayoauarararss, 73. The Axdhrapairika, of the 13th August, contains in Telugu the proceed- 


Madras, : ; 
Adgh Aug. 1919. os ings of the meeting of the ryots of the Kistna 
ME ages Ay the ryots of the district held at Gudivada on the 8th August to 


, discuss matters relating to the control of food- 
grains and the delta grievances, and also the resolutions adopted in the meeting. 
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74. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th August, writes under Asoanssareans, 


a this heading :— Under the system of control, the 
The — OL rice people have the foodstuffs they require, but the 
Kistna district. system is fraught with some difftculties, ‘lhe wise 
ryots have approved of the control of rice, but they want that it should be 
exercised also on other grains and on cloth and chillies. We have also been 
urging the same thing, but the Government who are not self-confident and who 
do not possess sufficient strength, have not undertaken to do so. . . The 
Revenue officials are sealing the grain stocked in villages. There is a rumour 
that there are three lakhs of bags in the custody of the Madras Bank. This stock 
should first be released and then the ryots’ grain should be approached. May 
Mr. Gwynn, who was sometime ago the Collector of Kistna and who is now on the 
Publicity Board, explain rd the authorities do not do so. What quantity of 
grain had to be exported during the past three months? What quantity was 
actually exported? How much is ready for despatch? What quantity is 
required for consumption in, the Kistna district ? How much is there? What is 
the deficiency ? If proper answers are not forthcoming to these questions, the 
people will find it difficult to approve of the actions of the Government. The 
price given to rice seized under the control system is less than the price given 
when the ryot tenders rice. These two prices are also less than the price of the 
Burma rice which is inferior. ‘I'he prices fixed by the Government are absurd, 
and what is now wanted is the tender rate, the control rate and the Burma rate 
should be the same. The ryots complain that the controlling officers are also 
guilty of improper acts. The Government should inquire into these matters and, 
if necessary, they should at once transfer such officers and appoint such as are 
worthy of the confidence of the people. . . A committee should be appointed 
to inquire into what the ryots say, and the Government should do the’ needful on 
receipt of the committees’ report. 


75. The Andhrapainka, of the 13th August, says in its leader under this 
dea creer en heading :—In our motherland exist strange condi- 
tions which exist nowhere else in the world. 
Education is given to the people in a foreign language. Administration is carried 
on in a foreign language of which the people are ignorant. The people have to 
get their petitions however small they may be, written unsatisfactorily in English 
with the help of others. The people are thus put to great trouble and expense. 
_ ‘The course of education during the past fifty years has made it plain that a 
foreign language can never become the means !for awakening self-consciousness 
among the peuple. The Calcutta University Commission has stated that the 
undue desire for the English language has been an obstacle to the progress of the 
Indians. So long as the rulers conduct the administration of the country ina 
foreign tongue, there can be no development of the popular power. This is 
evident from the discussion about the use of the vernaculars in the Legislative 
Council yesterday. . . So long asthe people are not enabled to live a life 
serviceable to the country, our political life is only a farce. As stated by 
‘Mr. T. R. Ramachandra Ayyar, the resolution of Mr. Srinivasa Ayyangar affects 
the birthrights of the people. Some members in other provinces speak in the 
vernaculars. In the future, persons who are not proficient in English will 
certainly enter the Councils as members. As stated by Mr. Venkatappayya 
Pantulu, we know by experience that in political meetings in the Andhra country, 
many who are not conversant with the English language, are ably discussing 
political questions. That such men should never become members in the Legis- 
lative Councils is an obstacle to the progress of-self-government. It will be wise 
under such circumstances to realise that it is undesirable to place obstacles in the 
Way of the vernaculars.  - 3 | 


76. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th August, says ‘that the 


I with the rates Aug. 1919, 
Foodstuffs. merchants at Ellore are dissatisfied with 18th Aug 


: at which their rice is sold by the authorities, that 
there is great difference between the rates at which rice is sold in this town and 

® export rates, and that therefore unrest prevails among the merchants and the 
ryots. The paper, therefore, urges the necessity of the authorities giving out the 
seasons why they interfere in the matter and fix such prices. 


/ 
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77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th August, gives in Telugu the article cop- 
cores tributed by Mr. Henry Pagecroft to the Deity 
mee ea Chronicle about the sale of titles. 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th August, gives in Telugu portions of 4 
letter written to R.C. W. by a renowned educated 
The Panjab trouble. Indian from the New Statesman, anent the Punjab 


troubles. 


79. A correspondent tothe Aadhrapatrika, of the 15th August, says :—The cop. 
ditions in the Kistna Delta are daily growing mors 
Difficulties of the ryots of the and more critical. Notices are issued to the effect 
Kistna Delta. that some lands will be excluded from the ayacnt 
in. . . Lands brought under cultivation at an enormoas cost are excluded 
from the wet ayacut by a stroke of the pen. Theayacut authorities have invented 
a new rule regarding the sale of the nght to water by one ryot to another. The 
ryots never heartily agreed to it. The ryots fear the authorities greatly. The 
officer appointed to exclude the lands is also vested with criminal powers. Those 
who express reluctance are required by some to present themselves at distant camps. 
They are threatened with prosecutions if they fail to be present on the appointed 
days. There are many who have affixed their signatures out of fear. Those who 
lost their lands from the ayacut are mourning bitterly. We hear that this inquiry 
has been necessitated by the project area under the Kistna anicut having been 
exceeded. We are warranted by our experience in agriculture and irrigation that 
there are many mistakes in the accounts of the Public Works Department. (The 
correspondent here suggests certain improvements in the supply of water in the 
Kistna Eastern and Western delta by which about four lakhs of acres can be 
brought under wet cultivation.) . .. It is not a well-considered act to give up 
the celta yieldifig an interest of Re. 1-8-0 per cent per mensem and spend crores 
on railways which do not yield even As. 6 per cent. While crores are sanctioned 
for railways and spent immediately, our delta works are not sanctioned, for want 
of contractors and coolies as they say. It sometimes happens that the Engineer 
refuses to interfere for fear that the authorities may pass strictures on him, and 
rejects the petitions of the ryots for the provision of irrigation facilities. The 
ryots being weak and the Railway Companies being streng, there is no scope for 
the wishes of the ryots being accomplished. At present the delta is of greater 
importance than railways. Not only the people of this country, but also those of 
other countries depend on the crops of this country. Famine is raging even in 
our delta districts. If proper precautions are not taken, great danger may result. 
There is no use of Government saying that they are trying to increase the pro- 
duction of grain sufficiently by adopting this or that measure. Improvements 
such as the carrying out of the Kistna Reservoir Project, the construction of 
shutters over the crest of the Kistna anicut to a height of 6 feet, the widening of 
the field channels and raising their bunds, the adoption of the methods prevailing 
in the Punjab, etc., in the matter of the regulation of water, etc., will enable the 
ryot to give the required quantity of grain to the country. . . We hear that 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon is a very liberal-hearted man, wishing the 
advancement of the ryots. May he do the needful in this matter and win the 
eternal gratitude of the people of the Kistna district. 

The same paper says in its leader:—The agitation of the ryots shows that in 
the Kistna Delta, the ryots have growing cause for dissatisfaction. It is evident 
that the cause of this agitation is the narrow policy pursued by the rulers. It 
was estimated that only 725,000 acres could be cultivated under the delta project. 
The ruiers are trying to exclude from ‘wet’ the extent cultivated in excess of 
the estimate, instead of being wise enough to provide the excess area also with 
irmgation facilities. . . The Government are makirg an income of 143 per 
cent from the delta system. It is evident from the statistics that there is great 
scope for the increase of the cultivable extent under the delta system and 
also the increase of navigation. The Government are utilising the profit of 
twenty-four lakhs derived from the delta lands for ordinary purposes and 
not for the benefit of the people in the delta or for the improvement of the 
delta system. _- + The present trouble of the ryots is the result of want of 
urigation facilities and absence of good roads in the delta tracts. Measures 
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like the classification of lands into A and B, and the exclusion of lands from 
theay acut illustrate the narrow policy of the rulers. That they have corrected 
this policy shows that they have understood the injustice of the classification 
of lands above referred to and of the reduction of wet lands by lakhs of acres 
onder the ayacut. If the lands of a ryot who owns only 2 acres are excluded 
from the ayacut, he will have to suffer without any source of livelihood. The 
authorities cannot recognise the loss caused by converting into dry a land 
which has been brought under wet cultivation ata cost of hundreds of rupees. 
This policy is a source of unbounded dissatisfaction among the ryots, because it 
deprives them of ready food. It will be wise on the part of the authorities to 
abandon this policy and try to satisfy the ryots by increasing the extent of culti- 
vation in the country. ‘The population in the Kistna district has increased and 
unless this is followed by a corresponding increase in prosperity and crops, their 
gustenance will become impossible. The rulers have to realise that it is their 
duty to develo fullysthe sources of water-supply. That they have not done so is 
admitted by all thinking people. . . If the water-supply is increased by the 
provision of big shutters on the anicut, afresh extent of 50,000 acres can be 
brought under cultivation. It is admitted by those who have examined the irri- 
gation channels that the chief defect lies in those channels. They have been 
led through low-lying lands and excavated with many bends and turns, according 
to the needs of the hour. This defect is due to the failure on the part 'of the 
rulers to adopt a broad, policy as regards irrigation. They must at-least now 
adopt a liberal policy. ‘hey can at a small cost increase the extent of cultiva- 
tion by 50,000 acres. Various improvements}have been suggested by experienced 
Engineers ; but the Government have not, for want of farsightedness, undertaken 
to carry them out. The shutters may require about 20 lakhs of rupees. Of this, 
the ryots are prepared tocontribute 10 lakhs. This improvement may bring inan 
additional annual revenue of 23 lakhs. If this improvement is carried out, there 
will then be jno necessity to exclude even 1. acre of land from the ayacut, and 
there will be an end of the unrest of the delta ryots. The country as well as the 
Government will profit thereby. | 


80. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th August, refers to the remarks of the Wew 
Statesman and the Manchester Guardian regarding 
the situation in the Punjab and the proposed 
Inquiry Committee, and says:—It is satisfactory 
that the liberal-hearted people in England have realised that unless repression 
is put an end to, there can be no favourable atmosphere for the introduction of 
reforms. Protection of birthrights should be provided for in the political reforms, 
so that a situation like that in the Punjab may not occur in the future. Other- 
wise the reforms can exist only in name. | 


81. The Andhrapairika, of the 15th August, says under this heading: —The 
i i A Bt new law which affects the birthrights of the South 
’ African Indians has agitated them to an enormous 
extent. They have protested against it and the members of the Congress have 
determined to disobey the law. Mr. Asquith urges the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the disabilities of the Indians in South Afmca. ‘The 
new law will prove to be a cankerworm to the welfare of the Indians. Such laws 
can, under extraordinary circumstances, be vetoed by the English Government. 
Mr. Gandhi says that such a necessity has arisen now. If the Government of 
India represents to the Government in England the views of the people of India 
in this matter, the latter will certainly take proper steps. Otherwise, passive 
resistance will once again prevail in South Africa and agitate the British Empire. 
We hope that such a thing may be averted. 
82. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th August, reproduces in Telugu a small 


; assage from the criticism of Mr. Bernard Houghton 
Sir Reginald Oreddock. of the policy of Sir Reginald Craddock in Burma. 


83. The Andhrapatrita, of the 15th August, refers to the memorials to 
Government sent by the ¢lerks of the Madras 
The difficulties of the Govern- Gecretariat and the Nilgiri Revenue officials for 


== an increase in the scale of their pay, and prays 


Inquiry into the Punjab 
situation. 


16th Aug. 1919. 
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treat the question as.one affecting the whale Presideney 
eputed to inquire into the matter to inquire into the 


grievances of all the clerks in the Madras Presidency. 


_ The Kistnapatrika, of the 16th August, says in its leader :—We are at 
athe meee s “ loss to know why Lord Pentland wanted fresh ee, 
| The new Legislative Council. |: 3 4, the Madras Legislative Council while jp 
the other Presidencies the old Councils are still extant. The leaders pointed out 
the unnecessary trouble and waste of money that it would involve for the sake of 
three meetings, but the Government insisted on fresh elections.. Even the Gov- 
ernment of India did not interfere. Lord Willingdon succeeded Lord Pentland 
in the meanwhile. The policy of the former differs widely from that of the 
latter. The policy of Lord Willingdon is ta take the moderates into his con- 
fidence and keep the extremists in check. He has begun to take such steps as will 
please the moderates. Though he did not stop new elections, he has reduced the 
number of official nominations and increased that of non%Dfficial nominations. 
Though these nominated members are not officials, they cannot have popular 
power to back them up, so long as they are nominated by the Government. One 
important feature of the fresh elections is that in the new Council the non-Brab- 
man members are far in excess of the Brahman members. When such a thing 
has happened while each district has not more than a hundred and fifty voters, 
it need not be said whether the non-Brahmans should fear or the Brahmans if the 
number of* voters is raised to forty or fifty thousands. It is quite plain that, 
under such circumstances, the Brahmans may need separate representation and 
not the non-Brahmans. A resolution was passed to the effect that no member 
should speak in any language other than English, unless the Governor permits 
him to do so. A discussion in a foreign language is opposed to the system of 
self-government. We believe that this resolution was passed to keep it always 
fresh in our minds that, at present, we have no self-government. It is ridiculous 
to say that the rule may be altered when people who have no knowledge of 
English are returned as members. Only when it is known that there is no such 
rule, will it happen that those also who do not know English are elected as members. 
This rule has been necessitated also by the fact that at present the Madras Presi- 
dency is not a province in which only one language is spoken. Do the members 
of the Legislative Council recognize at least now the necessity of constituting 
provinces on a language basis? ‘This question cannot but again crop up even 
when the reforms are granted. In their despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 
the 5th March last, the Government of India also wrote as ve Md to the effect 
that vernaculars should be encouraged in the Legislative Councils :—‘ Speeches 
in vernacular are allowable in the Legislative Councils now; but they are not 
often made and they can hardly be said to be encouraged. We agree with 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer that it must be anticipated that there will in future be a 
larger proportion of members who know ‘little English ; for which reason it is 
imperative that the use of the vernacular in debate should not be discouraged.’ 


85. Writing under this heading, the Kisinapatnka, of the 16th August, 
says:—It is very difficult to find out the causes of 
these high prices. The failure of crops. last year 
does not appear to be the only reason. It appears that the merchants are deriving 
large profits on some pretext. When the merchants are questioned, they say that 
they. now incur greater indirect;expenses than before. After the system of control 
has been introduced, bribery has increased. Enormous are the mamuls paid for 
railway wagons. It is to be surmised that, when they make exports bearing the 
burden of so many bribes and expenses, there must be large profits. . We 
submit that under such circumstances the Government should appoint an Inquiry 
Committee. The improper acts occurring behind the control system should be 
investigated and exposed. The secrets regarding expenses incurred’ in the matter 
of securing railway wagons should be divulged. ese bribes, these expenses 
and these profits recoil on the heads of the consumers. Severe dissatisfaction 
prevails in the matter of control. We do not say that control should be removed. 
If it is removed, there will of course be great confusion. But the control system — 
should be a proper one. The ryots should not be plundered for the benefit of 


High prices. 
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ne few merchants. Licences being given to a few, it happens that'they charge 
— profits. The people in the village are in great fear’ that the authorities 
gre sealing the grain stocks of the ryots. It is supremely necessary that under 
guch circumstances an Inquiry Committee is appointed. Otherwise, not only 
will the people not be relieved of their troubles, but the fair name of the Govern- 
ment will be tarnished. 


96. The Kisinapatrika, of the 16th August, says:—Our readers know that 
President of the Irish Republic. imaginary republic without any connexion with the 
British Empire. An Irishman (by name Devélira?) has been appointed President 
of this chimerical republic. He appears to be a very skilful man. He cares 
little for prisons.’ He can run away by some means. Himeelf and his secretary 
disappeared in Ireland and re-appeared in America. He is now said to be 
borrowing some lakhs of pounds from the Americans for his Irish republic. 


87. Referring to the rise in the value of rupee, the Andhrapairika, of the 18th 
August, says:—We do not know to what extent 
the rate of exchange will be rising. The papers in 
London surmise that the rate of exchange will rise still higher. Not only the 
Lancashire merchants and other English merchants but also the English officials 
serving in India will benefit by this. . . Unless the Currency Committee 
settles the question of the gold standard, their recommendations will be of nv use 
tothe country. The necessity of financial and commercial independence for India 
is daily becoming more and more evident. 


88. The Andhrapairika, of the 18th August, says:—‘lhe Press Act has been 

i icici enforced against almost all the nationalistic papers. 

! But Mr. Montagu has stated in the House of 

Commons that it has not been enforced against all the nationalistic journals. 

This may mislead the people in England, and so the Indian deputations in England 

have to show to the British public how the Act is restraining the opinions of the 
Indians from finding a free vent. 


89. The Andhrapatrikz, of the 18th August, prays that the Parliament may 

i eek grant to India such reforms as will satisfy the 

aspirations of the Indians considering the statement 

of Mr. Jinnah before the Joint Committee that unless the aspirations of the Indians 
are granted, great agitation will prevail in the country. 


90. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th 
Nan aie ee eae ee August, writes :—In the Government communiqué 
Hh mene Mesrie’- recently published, it is said that there is no famine 
in the Guntir district while some parts of the Kistna district where rice is selling 
at 6 or 7 seers a rupee are regarded as famine-stricken. . . To say that there 
is no famine in the Guntir district where it is hard to get rice at even 33 seers 
4 rupee is opposed to experience. If the Government do not interfere even now, 

ere are indications that rice may sell at 2 seers. . . The chief reason for this 
whappy condition in this district seems to be the absence of officials who can 
carry out the orders of the Government properly and with a just mind and can 
represent to the Government the difficulties of the people with sympathy and get 
their help in the matter. I appeal to His Excellency Lord Willingdon who is 
reputed to be a liberal-hearted administrator to pay heed to the complaints of 
helpless people and make suitable arrangements in the matter. : 


91. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th 
G August, reports that a public meeting was held at 
untar. Guntir on the 11th instant at which resolutions 

were unanimously adopted asking for the appointment of a non-official commis- 
son to inquire into the validity of the recent unduly severe sentences passed by 
the Martial Law Courts in the Punjab, and appealing for funds to so the 
sufierers in the Punjab. The correspondent adds that a member of the audience 
then rose to move aresolution urging’ the trial of Sir Michael O’Dwyer who is 
responsible for the punishments and deaths in the Punjab, and the recall of His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, that at this stage, the mover of a 
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previous resolution left the meeting in protest, while two other members of the 


- audience opposed it, and that the resolution was nevertheless carried out, 95 
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voting for and 11 against it. Lee 
Phe Darbar, of the 15th August, and the Desabhiman:, of the 13th August, 
publish the news above referred to. 


92. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th August, publishes in 

si Telugu extracts from an article on Indian Reforms 
India and the Federal system. = ntributed by Mr. Bernard Houghton to the 
American Political Science Quarterly for June 1919 and reproduced in parts ip 
English in the Hindu of the 13th August. The paper gives the. following 
extract in addition to those which appeared in the Himdu:—. . . The Eastern 
nations are reputed to be patient. But there is a limit to patience, howeve, 
extraordinary it may be. The English people do not know the real state of thi 
prevailing in India, which gives room for anxiety. There is no good of lendi 
ear to reactionary proposals. It is not right to treat the Indian National spirit 
lightly. 

9%. The Andhrapatrika and the Kistnapatrika, of the 16th August, publish in 

The trial of the h Telugu a story under this heading contributed by 

Se ee Sir Ravindranath Tagore in English tothe Modern 

Review Number for August 1919 and reproduced in the Hindu of the 20th August. 


94. Complaining of the indifferent attitude of some Indian leaders to 
Ota matters outside the Reform Bill, the Andhrapatrika, 
. of the 19th July, writes in its leader under this 
heading:—. . . When the country was discussing the Reforms Scheme, re- 
pressive laws had been introduced in the Legislative Council. ‘The subsequent 
unrest in the country and the severe sentences passed against the Punjab leaders 
are facts within the knowledge of everybody. These peculiar circumstances have 
produced in some of the leaders a change of attitude, and the result is that havin 
come to know that reforms alone ¢annot bring salvation to the country and are 
inadequate to safeguard the birthrights of Indians, they have diverted their 
attention a little from the political reforms. . . By the indifference of our 
leaders, repressive laws have been introduced, the Punjab leaders have been 
awarded severe sentences, those who were imprisoned during the war have not yet 
been set free, and newspapers are falling victims to the Press Act, one after 
another. Yet, such leaders say, “ Let come what may; it is enough if the 
Reforms Bill is passed into an Act! It may be then regarded that everything 
has been secured.” It is difficult to understand the mind of those who speak in 
this strain. The Anglo-Indian papers would show some laxity in respect 
of the Reforms; but with regard to the grant of birthrights to the people, they 
do not at all relax their hostile attitude. Our leaders must note this secret. 
There must be a provision on the statute-book safeguarding the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the person, and laying down that no person should be punished 
without a trial. It is already known how dangerovs it will be to leave these 
matters to the discretion of officials. An article has been published in 
the /ndian Social Reformer of this week, charging our leaders with indifference 
towards many other questions besides that of safeguarding the birthrights of the 
people. Our leaders will do well to study that article carefull y. Reuter’s cables 
flash news that the salaries of officers in some department or other have been 
increased. Increments are given to those who are already in receipt of tat 
salaries. When questioned on this point by any one in the House of Commons, 
it is usual for Mr. Montagu to say that he has sanctioned the increment of the 
salaries in question or that he is awaiting the recommendations of the Govern- 


ment of india. But, no attempt is made even to find out the Indian opinion in 
the matter. Every day we hear of proposals to increase the salaries ot ofscials, 
whether it be in the Police, the Medical, the Educational, the Civil or the Military 
departments. But no suitable attempts are made to im prove the lot of those 
getting below Rs. 10) amonth. In England, no cry is heard for the increase of 
salaries of high officials, the efforts now made there having for their sule object. 
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the provision . of means ot diyelihgod to the helpless. In ordipary time, these 
po ol would have drawn the attention of our leaders; but now tho ‘observe the 


yow.of silence, lest. any. harm should be done to the Political Reforms. Many 


changes have been recently taking place, even though the public opinion has 


not. expressed itself in the matters at issue. It will be the duty of the ensuing 
Andhra Conferences to consider whether it is wise to incur such losses for the 
sake of political reforms. ae : 


95, Under this heading, the Azdhrapatrika, of the 19th August, writes :— 
Though coolies go to Ceylon on the free-labour 
system, they experience many troubles at the hands 
of individual proprietors and are being treated as slaves. The laws now prevailing 
in. Ceylon are mainly responsible for this state of affairs. In these circum- 
stances, it is open to the Madras Government to state clearly that it is not 
prepared to send labourers to Ceylon, unless the comforts of the men concerned 
are guaranteed.. Some representatives of the Ceylon Government have conferred 
with the Madras Government on this subject. But the details of this conference 
have not been published. 7 


96. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th August, publishes in Telugu under this 
: heading an extract from the Bombay Vhronicle on 
_ The evidence of Rao Bahadur the evidence given by Rao Bahadur K. V. Reddi 
K. V. Reddi Nayada. Nayudu which contains:—‘‘ Mr. Reddi Nayudu 
states we do not know on what authority that he is a representative of all non- 
Brahmans. Jt seems that he has observed that reforms without conimunal 
representation cannot be acceptable. In this connexion, Mr. Nayudu would have 
done better, if he had given the results of the recent elections in Madras for 
membership in the Local Legislative Councils. These results establish the 
preponderance of the non-Brahmans to the Brahmans. Brahman prepond- 
erance is a fictitious story. Mr, Reddi has observed that caste distinctions are 
wing. 

ts Those troubles are due to Mr. Reddi’s party which bases its movement on 
caste distinctions.. The non-Brahmans have called up an evil force and it is 
proper that they themselves should suppress it. | 


Ceylon and Indian coolies. 


‘ 


97. The Desabhiman:, of the 13th August, says, with reference to the press 

Foodetuffe. communiqué regarding the production of food 
grains :—The Government are, of course, trying to 
give suggestions for increased cultivation of food grains, but the ryots cannot 
understand all that unless the Government arrange for opening agricultural farms 


in every district in a place to which the ryot may have easy access. ‘lhere is no 
use merely asking the readers of the communiqué to aquaint the ryot with its 


*“t-. 


contents. 


98. The Desabhimaui, of the 13th August, says :—It is true that the campaign 
Lord Will against the newspapers as soon as His Excellency 
' magnen. Lord Willingdon took up the reins of the Madras 
Government has struck terror into the hearts of the people. But even the wisest 
man may make a mistake. This is not strange. The Punjab disturbance and the 
consequent agitation in the Press may have vexed him and induced him to pass 
such orders. 
not yo passed such orders. Those who have seen his recent sympathetic acts 
will surely féel that the people of this presidency can enjoy peace in his regimé. 


99. In its leader under this heading, the Dharmasadhant, of the Ist. August, 


oe , observes that it is becoming clear day by day how 
whe infericeity of Indians. inferior is the position of Indians in the political 


field and that they are learning from their increasing contact with foreign nations — 


how lightly the latter are treating them, denying them equal political privileges. 

he paper then refers to the Act which, according to it, has been almost passed 
by the Transvaal Government, and which if allowed to continue would reduce 
the position of Indians in the South Africa to one of coolies for ever. It remarks 


that when this is the state of things in a part within the British Empire, it need 
not be epecially mentioned how contemptible the position of Indians will be in 


Had he known the circumstances in this presidency well, he would 
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este! untries. It observes that honour cannot be got by begging for it. 
The paper enethahen the present backwardness of the Indian people to certain. 
social and religious evils among them and advises them to carry on an all-round 
political, social and religious reform. 


100. Referring to the difficulties experienced by the people under the contro} 

system in the Kistna district, a correspondent to 
The control of paddy. the Hitekarini, of the 10th August, writes under 
this heading:—. . . If the authorities play one trick, the merchants will defeat 
it by using two against it. . . In every Government depot, the prices fixed 
for the several sorts of rice sold there should be written on a board which should 
be placed in a prominent place, and samples of these sorts of rice should be put 
up in small bags for public inspection, the price of each sort being marked on the 
bag itself. Unless this is done, the people cannot help falling into the snares 
laid by merchants. It is, therefore, most important to issue these instructions to 
all Tahsildars, and see that they are strictly enforced. until the normal prices are 
restored. | 


101. Under this heading the Hitakarim, of the 10th August, refers to a case 

| | tried by the Egmore Police Court, in which a 
shepherd was convicted of killing his cow by 
omitting to feed it properly and sentenced to six weeks’ rigorous imprisonment 
and fine, and requests the Government to extend the operation of the Act to 


other places also, as such inhuman torture of animals is commonly met with 
every where. 


102. In its leader under this heading, the Axdhraprakaska, of the 9th August, 
observes :—T'he recent Council nominations have 


Slaughterers of cattle. 


Non-Brahmans in the Public 


established the need for communal representation 
or in the Legislative Council. We are at a loss to 
know the reason why the Government which has understood the need for 
communal representation in the Legislative Council should fail to see its import- 


ance in public services. . . If the Government grant communal representation 
in public services, we submit that there will be good progress of education 
among the non-Brahmans and that a sufficient number of them will be available 
for appointments in Government service. . . In the name of the non- 
Brahmans, Brahmans are enjoying the concessions granted by the Government in 
recognition of the services of non-Brahman soldiers who fought iu the war. Is it 
not regrettable that the Government should fail to notice it? If, in these 
circumstances, many people charge the Government with partiality, are they 
wrong? If the Government want to be impartial, they have to make some rules 
to safeguard the rights of the non-Brahmans. At present, many petty non- 
Brahmans suffer untold troubles at the hands of a few high Brahman officials. 
The Government should try to put a stop to all these things by arranging to 
admit a larger number of non-Brahmans into the lower grades every year. 


103. Dealing with the prevention of nfluenza according to the Ayurvedic 


' system of medicine, the Dhanvantari, of the 9th 
Pn Saggy the means for August, writes in its leader under this heading :— 

: . . . It 1s understood from the methods adopted 
by the present-day western medical men that the western medical science 
does not contain the ordinary important principles by which such epidemics may 
be prevented. The Government have published a communiqué advistng the 
people to cleanse the nostrils and rinse the mouth with water in which common 


re has been dissolved, as that method was followed with advantage in South 
rica. 


- .« But at the conference of western physicians held at Madras on the 
15th July, Colonel Donovan, the President, observed that the very South African 


Doctor who followed the above method could not be sure of its good effect on all 
persons. . . Besides the inhaling of cinnamon powder, black cummin seeds 
and common salt-water, many other recipes for gr use were given in works 


such as Charaka thousands o years ago. . he Ayurvedic system tries to 


remove the root cause of the disease and the . i 
then subside of themsclves, This is why it is sepcecd we be ak Monies i 


alee is why it is reputed'to be most effective ip’ 


L301] . 


104. The Dhanvantari, of the 9th August, gives in Telugu the proceedings of 

: Mair a meeting of the Ayurvedic physicians held at Rao 

A Conference of, the Madras Bahadur Cunnan Chetti’s Free Ayurvedic 
_ osname Dispensary on the 27th July, and reports the 
President to have said in the course of his concluding remarks:—. . .° The 
President of the Tenth All-India Ayurvedic Conference held at Delhi, observed 
that it might be taken that influenaa had broken out to establish the superiority 
of Ayurvedic medicines, which afford the best possible treatment for the 


disease. 
105. The Andhrapairika, of the 19th August, publishes in Telugu Mr.Tilak’s 
article in the Socialist Review on ‘the present 
situation in India,” and the article on “ Ireland and 
peace ” appearing in the London Times. 


106. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 15th August, referring to the news of the 
oe refusal of permission by the Secretary of State 
Lala Lajpat Rai. for India to Lala Lajpat Rai to return to India, 
writes as follows :—What the accusation is against him and why the Government 
does not enquire into it are questions which naturally suggest themselves to 
thoughtful persons. It is not right that the Governnient should, without sufficient 
reason, curtail the right of a man to live in his native country. [If he is guilty, it 
s but just that he should be tried in the usual course. 


107. The Kanthirava, of the 19th August, referring to an article published in 
the Catholic Harald drawing up a contrast between 
the result of the recent strike of the post peons at 
Calcutta with a strike threatened by the Railway officers, remarks :—After 
depicting * that picture and this’ so well, the Catholic Harald has shown one 
more curious picture, and that is the colour of the skin of both the parties referred 
to in the two accounts and the ‘ Christian spirit’ of our people. 


Present situation in India. 
Ireland and peace. 


The postal strike in Calcutta. 


108. Referring-to the revised scale of pay of officers in the Indian Medical 
; Service, the Aanthirava, of the 19th August, 

The Indian Medical Service. = remarks:—As the case of Indians is separately 
considered and the services referred to are European, the change may be said to 
benefit only Europeans. It seems it is still under consideration whether Indians 
already in permanent service are eligible to the revised scale of pay, and if so, to 
what extent and under what conditions. When the mere handling of this took 
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Madras, 


~~ 


16th ate. 1919. 
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19th Aug. 1919. 


KanrTuigava, 
Mangalore, 
19th Aug 1919. 


such a long time, who knows how much more time they would take before coming «~ 


toadecision! It would be enough, however, if the mountain in labour does not 
bring forth a rat. 


109. The Kanthirava, of the 19th August, after criticising the report of the 
Southborough Committee, in regard to votes for 
women, urges the removal of sex disability in the 
matter of franchise. 


110. In the course of a long article (to be continued) under the heading, 
‘‘The present unrest in India and its causes,” the 

, ‘resent unrest in India and ergig Kesari of Medom-Edavum 1094 M.E. (April, 
hagaen | Muy, June 1919), points out that so far as India is 
concerned, the causes of the present unrest are no doubt external and foreign, 
and observes that unhealthy und selfish-competition in Commerce and Industry 
and the grabbing at wealth and political power are responsible for unrest through- 
out the world. When, however, this selfish grabbing proceeds from a foreign 
people who are armed with a certain amount of power and authority the result 
may rather be imagined than described. When a foreign administration absorbs 


_ Franchise for women. 


Kanturmava, 
19th Aug. 1919. 


and makes its own all the ways and means for the creation and preservation or — 


destruction of the wealth of a country and entangles the subject peoples by means 
of undeserved and unnecessary legal chains and exhibits only towards its own 
people such essential and elementary political virtues as equality, brotherhood 


and freedom, and such an administration thereby creates unrest, such unrest | 


cannot surely be due to internal causes. The causes of Indian unrest are certainly 
not internal. . 
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Unrest is-admittedly.due to three causes: (1) Abuse of power by adminis. 
trators, (2) Destroying the capacity and rights of the subject peoples to amas 
wealth, (3) Accentuating communal and racial distinctions. | 

Tf the first of these should be overcome, two things should be achieved, yj, 
that the Government should be made responsible to the governed people and that 
the Government should be national. As long as these things are not achieved the 
abuse of power by administrators will continue and the consequent unrest wil] 
only increase. . . There is no doubt that it-is the duty of a Government to 
quell internal strife and guard against invasion from outside . . . but in their 
attempt to quell internal troubles the methods employed should not interfere with 
the birthrights of the people. If, however, it is attempted to quell internal 
troubles by chaining the people hand and foot and gagging their mouths and 
converting them into lifeless dolls, such an attempt 1s certain to be futile. . . 
With reference to the duty of a Government to guard against foreign invasion, it 
should be undertaken for the tag oe of preserving the self-respect, prosperity, 
safety and progress of the people of the land. If on the other. hand, the wealth 
and life-blood of the people of the land are listlessly sacrificed to ward off external 
invasion only for the purpose of conserving the profits and enjoyment and supre- 
macy of other people, what can be more pitiable than that! ‘The life and property 
of the governed are surely not the private property of the rulers to be spoiled or 
destroyed as they like for their own needs or enjoyments. Patiently apply the 
atove considerations to India. 

We need not describe what degree of peace can be produced or maintained 
by a policy under which though offenders are punished, innocent people are 
chained by means of illegal laws, and though there 1s protection from foreign 
invasion, the protectors themselves openly and covertly invade and make the 
people their prey! We can only deplore the unrest prevailing in India during 
the last 150 years-as a result of the abuse of power by the officials and of the 
machinations of a set of persons who have taken upon themselves to help the 
officials. Besides this unrest, the aspersions now cast upon Indians as a whole 
have tended to add fuel to the fire. We shall show that this also is the result of 
tactlessness on the part of the bureaucracy. 

The paper then refers to the impression current among the official class and 
its satellites that anarchist tendencies are growing day by day in India, and tries 


to prove that Indians with their history and tradition cannot stoop to such 
meanness. 


A 


111. The Kerala Sanchari, of the .3th August, regrets that the rumour that 


Mr. C. Krishnan. Mr. C. Krishnan of Calicut has been nominated as 


a member of the Madras Legislative Council has 
turned out to be false, and observes that it is doubtful whether in the case of an 


other appointment to the council the public and the press hf&ve expressed suc 
approval as they did when Mr. Krishnan’s appointment was first reported. 


112. The Qaumi Report, of the 12th August, in a leader on this subject, 


— writes :—The spirit of the age proclaims that the 
| Folitical revolations. real dangers, emanatin od. the political revolu- 
tions that have taken place in the world, are ahead. Many people think that 


pest evils will be removed, and that there will be no disappointments by present 
reforms. 


This idea is as dangerous as it is erroneous ; for experience (lit. Time.—Tr.) 
teaches us this lesson that so long as there is no sense of nationality among 


people, aj independence, stability, and solidarity of their future existence cannot 
assured. 


Historically speaking, Madras was the first city to come into British hands, 
but the progress of the Mubammadans of this Presidency is the most backward of 
all. The causes are two-fold, fate and flattery. The Government endeavours to 
secure efficient mén from every community, but Muhammadans are always alter 
favour and special consideration. For many years there was not a single 
Muhammadan in Madras drawing a salary of Rs. 500. The High Court, the 


Mer eet ia fact, no exalted office could boast of a single Muhammadan 
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first Muhammadan success was the appointment of two Muslims as 
Coll a People thought that this was their right. But very soon a Member- 
hip of the Board was conferred on one of them, and the other who was acting as 
Coll ector was confirmed. Suddenly the office of the Muhammadan Member of 
the Board disappeared, and in its place the office of a Member of the Government 


merged. 
The Muhammadans have a claim on two Collectorates. On this occasion we 


draw & distinction between this and a Membership of the Government. The 
latter is @ separate office which has either been lost by or wrested from 
Mohammadans. | 


People were under the impression that there would be a Muhammadan 
Collector and a Member of the Board in future. What has become of their dream 
now? Both the offices, a Collectorship and a Membership of the Board, have 
disappeared with the late Mr. Azizuddin ; and there is a solitary luminary in the 
Collectorate which has for sometime been eclipsed. 


If in the circumstances the Muhammadans should remain silent, it would 
mean that they take it that the office of a Collector was in compensation for the 
loss of the appointment of a Member of the Board, while the latter has in return 
been compensated for by the appointment of a Member of the Government, and 
they are pleased with the turns Destiny takes. 


In conclusion, the editor sincerely hopes that His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon, with his minute sense of constitutional fair play, will readily realise 
the justice and genuineness of this demand. His Excellency’s principles are 
constitutional, and so is the demand of the Muhammadans. | 


ITI.—LxeisLarIon. 


113. The Swadesamiiran, of the 18th August, Prana . the memorandum 
resented by the ngress deputation on the 
The Indian Reform Bill. mae Bill and observes :—It re stated in the 
ble to the Bill that its object is to free the Provincial Governments from 
the control of the Government of India. If so, the provinces can be benefited 
by such a devolution of powers only if as many departments as possible are 
entrusted to the Provincial Governments. If, saying that these governments are 
to be given independent powers, many important i 
from them, there would be no scope for them to exercise such powers. The view 
of the deputation is that the Government of India should administer only those 
departments that relate to the conduct of India as a part of the British Empire 
and those that are necessary to perpetuate the British authority in India and to 


leave those departments concerning the progress of the country to the Provincial © 


Governments. [tis on this account that they object to the departments con- 
nected with the founding of fresh universities and maintaining existing ones, the 
co-operative societies, the Press, the Jails, etc., being under the Imperial 
Legislative Council. Itis only if these subjects are left under the Provincial 
Governments that the latter will vie with each other in securing progress. The 
deputation are for granting the franchise to women. Itis the experience of the 
world that those who have obtained the right of voting have improved in know- 
ledge and status. Though all women do not seek this franchise it is true that 
many do and men also support their request. So, there is no reason at all for 
refusing it. Even among the men only a few will have the franchise according 
to the committee’s recommendation. If it is intended to grant responsible 
government to the people of this country and to give the people a share in the 
political administration, franchise should be granted as widely as possible. 
Excepting the illiterdte, those that pay no taxes and those that have no means, all 
the rest should in all fairness have it. Another point pressed by the deputation 
is the actpec A ayy in reserving many seats in the Legislative Council for the 
European capitalists. In this country, some Europeans are engaged in trade and 
industries. In a province containing 450 lakhs ef people, to have 78 seats for 
them and reserve 11 seats to the few Europeans is nothing but. partiality. It.is 
‘tue that the Europeans have invested large capital on their trade and they get 


epartments are taken away 
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large profits in return. As the Europeans and their capital are necessary fo, 
India, it should be taken that the Indians themselves will be favourable to them. 
It is only necessary that there should be some on the-Council to represent thei: 
interest but there is no need for them to crowd init. On the whole the deputa. 
tion have asked that in view of the aspirations of the people and their capacit 
and fitness, théy should be permitted to exercise their privileges. Even Sir Jameg 
Meston, the representative of the Government of India, has acknowledged that 
political consciousness has spread all over the country. Under these circum. 
stances, the Parliamentary Committee would be doing justice only if it evinces 
sympathy with the demands of the Congress deputation and modify the Reforms 
Bill accordingly. 


1V.—NatTIvE States. 


114. Describing the state of things in the Nizam‘s dominions, a correspondent 
to the Andthrapatrika, of the 19th August, makes 
the following remarks:—. . . The arrangements 
made by the Nizam’s Government for the relief of 
famine, speak to their love for the people. . . Grain is being freely distributed, 
and loans are liberally advanced to ryots. I do not think that our Sircar are 
advancing loans to ryots. . . Both Hindus and Muhammadans are appointed 
to the highest posts, receive the same scale of salaries, and have the same prestige. 
There is no room here for the non-Brahman movement. . . It is rare that 
offences occur here. If an offence occurs, it will not end with the arrest of some 
one as the offender and the earning of some money. The right man is sure to be 
caught, and belaboured by the police, besides being subjected to the penalty 
of the law. A person once punished will never more venture to commit an 


offence. . . English does not enjoy the esteem in which it is held in States 
like Mysore. | 


State of things in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 


115. The Bharata Kesari, of the 14th August, expresses impatience with the 


delay in the introduction of the already long over- 

Bn a ws of the Travancore dye reform of the Travancore Legislative Council 

gislative Council. ] 

an amendment [Bill for which purpose, it 

understands, has been referred to the Madras Government. It is greatly 

chagrined at the rumour that the new Bill, instead of extending the powers of the 

Legislative Council in accordance with public opinion, public demand and 

expectation, contains a provision depriving the Council of its powers of legislation 

and transferring those powers tothe head of the administration—a very retrograde 
step to be heartily condemned hy the public. 


116. Mr. Padmanabha Pillai, 8.a., B.u., contributes an English article on the 


Pe eee eee” See eer above subject in the Bharata Kesari of the lith 
in ive Seance’ Tor August, in the course of which he remarks that 


j public opinion has expressed itself clearly and 
unanimously in favour of an Executive Council for Travancore, and observes :— 


‘Great as are the beneficial results of such a Council in any system of govert- 
ment, they must be even greater in the case of a State like Travancore which 
has for some years been writhing under the mischievous doctrine inculcated by 4 


previous Diwan that in’ theory as in practice, the system of Government in 


Travancore 1s autocratic. Now, as we all know, the death knell of autocracy has 
already -been sounded and not even the powerful invocations of our late minvister 
can summon up the dead from the depths of the grave. The world, to use the 
words of the eminent American, has been made safe for democracy. . - 

‘The Diwan was and still continues to be all in all in Travancore. He is the 


chief executive officer, and as the President of the Legislatjve Council, can, with 


his ready-made majority of official members at his back, get any Bill he pleases 


passed into law; and no efficient safeguards have yet been devised to check the 
excesses of the administration.’ - ‘The people of Travancore . - - 
are grievously dissatisfied that no provisions have been made to make the 
ministers accountable for their actions.’ The writer recommends the formation 
of an Executive Council, one or two members of which should be non-officials. 


‘A Council like this would once for ever rid us of the one-man-rule which wé 
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have come to hate so heartily. By far too much power and importance are 
“attached at present to the Diwan, and a clipping of his wings with a correspond- 
ing increase of the popular element can never fail to be of immense good’, and 


tes, in conclusion, the example of Mysore and Hyderabad, which have derived 
8 benefit from the ei eg of Executive Councils. 


V.—PROsPECTS OF THE Crops AND THE CONDITION oF THE PEOPLE. 


117. Adverting to the news that there is famine in South Kanara, the Desa- 
bhattan, of the 18th August, points to thé notification 
in the recent issue of the Fort St. George Gazette 
that irrigation facilities exist in the district and that fodder for cattle and food- 

ins are available in sufficient quantities, and observes :—We do not see why 
famine should suddenly break out in this district under the above circumstances ? 
Perhaps, the subordinate officials of the Government have erroneously reported 
that the district is in a flourishing condition. Anyhow the Government should 


Famine in South Kanara. 


acquaint the public with the real facts. - Doctor Gilbert Slater has also written an 


article to the Hindu expressing his surprise at this notification. It is considered 
that the work of the subordinate officials df the Government would have been 
shabby. It is essential that Lord Willingdon should pay attention to this matter. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 32. 
Page 1197, item 22, line 3, insert ‘an’ after ‘in’. 
» 1219 ,, 84. ,, 9, omét‘ and far between the Executive’. 
» 1220 ,, 86 ,, 7, tnseré ‘a’ before ‘famous’. 


(seed, the 37th August 1919.) 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IT.—Home ADMSNISTRATION. 
(4) General. 


1. The following appears in New India of 23rd August, “ Yesterday we 


published the press communiqué issued by the 
Accountant-General, Bombay, regarding the deci- 
ion of the Government of India to offer for sale what is called, gold bullion. 
Reading the communiqué carefully, it appears to be nothing short of an attempt on 
the part of the Government to sell the gold contents of sovereigns and make huge 
profits thereby. Such a job in the case of anybody else would be viewed as 
amounting to profiteering. Is not this a case of profiteering by Govern- 
ment and an abuse of the War Ordinances which robs the importers of their gold ? 
The Government thus do an act which in effect, if done by the public, is declared 

offence ! 
iffered for sale by the Government at a better price than when the effigy of His 
Majesty is stamped on it!” 


Government profiteering in gold. 


2. Referring to the report on Indian labour by a Ceylon Committee, New 
India, ot the 25th August, observes :—‘* There is 
no question of justice to the-coolie; of improving 


Indian labour in Ceylon. 


his condition; of the comgon rights he should have as a stranger in a strange 
land. Nothing of the kind is visible, but instead of a cynical frankness of attitude : 
We have a bad name; what is the minimum we must do to get rid of it? 

Does Lord Willingdon realise the position ? It is impossible that he can assent 
to this proposed Ceylon Ordinance until provision is made in it to stop all impri- 
sooment for labour offences; prevent the employment of all children under 


twelve (at least); compel every estate to educate the children by day and offer 


night school facilities to the adults; pay a minimum wage; observe humane 
working hours.” 
ITT.—LeEais.ation. 


3. The Hindu, of the 25th August, remarks :—‘‘ Our gg may be aware 

| . Tae that for sometime past there have been vague 
ce main ow rumours that the Seva of India padienaiite 
introducing and rushing through an indemnifying Bill for official acts during 
the martial law regimé in the Punjab. . In the present circumstances 
the rushing through of such a Bill cannot but be regarded as a piece of high- 
handedness of the worst description, far transcending anything possible to the 
imagination of a syndicate composed of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Governor Eyre 
anda Junker Colonel. . We are at a loss to characterise the procedure 
adopted by the Government. It is bad enough introducing any Bill of the nature 
in the present Council, emasculated as it is. But to conceal its intentions till the 
last moment, to fling it as a kind of infernal machine into the Council at the last 
moment to stun all opposition into passivity thus cheating public opinion of its 
| Tights, appears to usa piece of chicanery: which would bring the blush to the 
cheek of a company promoter. The Government of India are trying to 
anticipate the decisions both of the Privy Council and the proposed commission. 
We hope the public is keeping a wary eye over this disgraceful manceuvre and 
will let the Government of India know what its opinion of it is in no uncertain. 
rms. . . Opinion is gaining ground in the country for the recall of a 
Viceroy who has proved as complete a failure as can be found in a list of 
itled mediocrities trying to live up to responsibilities thrust upon them.” 


New India, of the 26th August, observes :—“ We cannot believe that the 


action would be an outrage on justice, and would embitter the people of India to 
an extent the Government may possibly not realise. In their desire to protect 
elr agents, our rulers should remember that though India is enveloped in a 
superficial peace, the Punjab—despite the Hindu’s ungenerous and untrue sneers 
against the Moderates—is the rallying point of all shades of opinion, of all classes 
of the population, of both Hindus and Mussalmans, of all, in short, who are truly 
lan. The growing volume of demand for the recall of the Viceroy should be 

‘0 them a sign of the times.” m | 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forsien Potitics. 


, ‘ne to a consideration of the Bill brought forward in Ceylon 4, 

: es tm regulate the recruitment of Indian labourers fos a 
Indian labourers in Ceylon. lantations .* a Foo sear . the Qs 
August, observes :—The Bill clearly shows that the Government of Ceylon paid 
primary consideration only to the rere of the planters. Hereafter the Laer 
of recruitment will be conducted only by a Council appointed by the Government, 
which will undertake the duty of escorting the labourers to Ceylon and having 
them distributed to the plantations. Thus these labourers will not be encumberaj 
with debts. Excepting this, it is not known how the labourers will be benefited 
by the Bill. These go out, leaving their country and relations, only in quest of 
money. The Bill is silent on the question of their wages. It suys that the 
planters should pay the settled wages to the labourers within & specified time. 
Who is to settle the wages and where are not known. 4s it the agent that recruits 
coolies in India after obtaining a licence that will settle the wages or will the 
planters settle them, when the coolies are in the custody of the head of the 
Recruiting Board in Ceylon? If it is the latter, will the Board undertake to 
bring a coolie back to India at their expense, if he considers the wages offered by 
the planters to be insufficient? It does not appear to bea proper course to take 
a coolie to Ceylon and settle his wages there. The best thing will be to apprise 
him of the details of the work and wages in the several plantations before he 
leaves India. The Bill is silent on this matter. But it may be dealt with in 
the rules to be framed by the Board. However, we note here that this is a 
important point. We now see clearly that the system of deeming even amall 
mistakes of the labourers to be criminal offences will continue even after this Bill. 
It is not known if there is any other country where such a law is in force. The 
power of insisting on securing accommodation and other facilities to the eoolies in 
the plantations 1s entrusted only to the head of the Recruiting Board. If he 
should, at times, keep quiet guided by his obligation to the , what is to 
be tke fate of the labourer? The public should be invested with the power of 
taking action against those planters who fail to provide accommodation sud 
medical aid according to the rules. If this Bill is to be passed imto law by the 
Government of Ceylon, without the necessary alterations being made in to 
the points noted above, there is no other go than that our Government should objec 
to the planters in Ceylon recruiting coolies in India. It is not known what reply 
the Madras Government gave to those that came from Ceylon and interviewed 
them on this subject. However, it is not yet too late. e wish that our Gor- 
ernment insists mistakes of the labourers should not be deemed to be criminal 
offences, that complete liberty should be given, not only in writing but also im 
prootes, to those who want to leave service in the plantations for adopting all the 
ormahties required by law, and that any one interested in the welfare of the 


oe should be entitled to take action against the wrong actions of the 
planters. 


5. Referring to the various hardships, such as want of* accommodation and 


| inti iin io a an medical which Indian labourers have to suffer 
j ° 
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« ieist on @ Woman serving two or three husbands needs no description. This cruel 
ro is brutish and detestable. It does not appear that ceed savages treat 
their women 80 a wo . The woman by being required to be under many 
husbands, not only loses her chastity. the indispensable ornament of womankind, 
but also contracts many severe diseases, which spréad among the men also through 

_ What will be the plight of the poor labourer suffering from poverty, if he 
:, afflicted by disease too ? All this is due to the indifference of the capitalists 
towards the honour and happiness of the labourer, their sole aim being to make 
profits. The hardships of the Indian labourers were brought to light only after 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. Pearson ventilated them. ‘The agitation started by them 
made the Government of India address the}Government of the Fiji islands to 
abolish the indenture system and permit Indian labourers to live with their 
families. Seeing that the Indians had opened their eyes, the Fiji Government 
communicated their decision to do away with the indenture system with effect 
from the current year. But, on a representation of the capitalists in the Islands, 
the same Government have now decided to postpone the abolition of the system 
for some time. This action of theirs will create great suspicion in the minds of 
the Indians. 7 


6. Referring tv the news that the Indians in South Africa, seeing that there 
oe WES BO other way of getting their grievances 
Passive resistance in South redressed, have resolved to start a passive struggle 


Africa. | by adopting the Satyagraha of Mr. Gandhi, the 
Desabhakian, of the 23rd August, observes :—T'o obtain justice from the whites of 


method is passive resistance. The statesmen in Kngland are quietly winking at 
the unjust acts of the whites in South Africa. If, in the case of the whites 
themselves, another class of whites had behaved like this, the authorities in 
England would have pounced upon them like tigers. But as the Indians are 
blacks, they are looking on like cows. But we, who have spiritual knowledge, 
should prove that, in the righteous war of passive resistance, we are the mightiest 
inthe whole world. There is no other way of teaching a lesson to the whites, 
who wished to be brutal, forgetting that all men in the world are brethren. Our 
brethren in South Africa have already been trained in the passive resistance 
movement under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, and are therefore sure to succeed. 
We, who are in the mother country, should afford them assistance in every way. 
We think that passive resistance is necessary not only for the Indians to obtain 
their rights, but also to teach a lesson to the whites. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd August, also refers to this subject and 
remarks :—Some may ask whether the Indians in South Africa had no other 
alternative than a resort to passive resistance. We believe that every self- 
respecting Indian will note the statement in the vow taken by them that it is their 


* avail. Need we emphasise the observation of Mr. Andrews that, though 
India’s representatives were given equal seats in the League of Nations and in the 
Peace Conference with those of the Colonies, and though the Maharaja of Bikanir 
has spoken appreciatively of this honour, the Indians in South Airica and other 
places are subjected to indignities ? What is the basic principle of the British 
Empire? What is the main feature of the Queen’s Proclamation? Is it not that 
no | ind of difference will be made on the basis of the colour or form of mankind ? 
So it is plain that our ople in South Africa did not resort to passive resistance 
out of a desire for new privileges and that they have done so only to establish 
whether the basic principle of the British Empire is true or not. It is widely 
known that, some years ago, our people there resorted to passive resistance only 
in view of certain inconveniences and restrictions. But now it is not the case. 
The Indian publie and others should understand that the object of the resistance 

time is to root out the rimary cause of all the indescribable inconveniences, 
restrictions, hardships and losses. The British Government proclaimed that they 
entered into the European war only to see that the weak were not o pressed by 
the strong, to establish the rights of small Powers and to preserve righteousness ; 
they also courted the aid of the Indians who reeponded without the least hesitation 
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and this applies also to the Indians in South Africa. With all this assistance, the 


British obtained victory in the war and strove hard to establish peace. But the 
question is whether any permanent means has been devised for securing the peacg 
and contentment of the Indians within the Empire. We do not know how far it 
will be profitable to arrange for tranquility outside the Empire without securing 
it inside it. The Indian Opinion of South Africa has stated that things have come 
to such a dangerous pass in South Africa that, unless a unanimous effort is made 
to remedy the evil, the whole of the Indian community there will perish 
completely. What is the remedy provided for this by our Government? We 
know the Government of India have written to Mr. Gandhi that everythi 
possible is being done and the Secretary of State has stated that he has ad ressel 
the Secretary for the Colonies on the subject. To the Indian mind, which is 
already sore with the Rowlatt Act, the Press Act and high prices of foodstuffs, the 
condition of the Indians in South Africa is a new source of affliction. We urge 
that, before this wound becomes unhealable, the British politicians should pay 
attention to this matter and not only afford immediate relief to the Indians, but 
also take steps to see that the fundamental principle of the British adminigtration 
is not marred further. 


7. Quoting the words of the Times of India that the Afghan war has been 
conducted and completed so secretly as to create an 
India and the Afghan war. impression that the self-respect of the Indians can 
be ignored even within India, and that, when the question of recouping the 
expenses of this war is brought before the Legislative Council, the reasons for 
entering on it should be explained, inasmuch as the Indians will not quietl 
consent to defray the expenses incurred by others, the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd 
August, observes:—The Indian leaders have been, and are still, incessantly 
complaining that expenditure is incurred without their being consulted, but with 
no effect. The above fact will serve as an additional argument for demanding 


‘fiscal independence. 


8. The Lokopakari, of the 18th August, publishes a message to Mr. Gandhi 


7 ... trom the Indian Association at Fiji expressing regret 
Indentured labour in the Fiji gt the Fiji Government having not yet repealed the 
—- law enacted by them in respect of indentured labour, 
and that of Mr. Gandhi in reply thereto to the following effect :—From what the 
Viceroy spoke on a previous occasion, I was under the impression that the system 
would be abolished, and I am sorry that it has not yet been done away with. 
I understand from the telegram sent to me that the Fiji Government had originally 
intended to repeal the law but have postponed it now. I hope that the Govern- 
ment of India will inform the public of the reasén for this change of decision on 


the part of the Fiji Government. The delay made in this matter will be viewed 
with suspicion by the public. 


9. The Qaumi Report, of the 16th August, writes:—The fate of Turkey is 


Turkey and the Khalifate shortly to be decided. It is not known whether the 


decision will please or displease Mussalmans. The 
Muslim world would be extremely jubilent over a righteous and j 


ust decision 
tending to keep Islam alive. Mussalmans have sided didetevestedly in a war 
waged from selfish motives. It supported righteousness against unrighteous 
opposition and assisted freedom against slavery. All this has been done in the 
spirit of the tenets of Islam. Great Britain herself supported these principles. 

If the decision of the fate of Turkey and the Khalifate be based on justice 
and freedom, we shall then indeed gladly boast of our loyalty to. the British 
Government which will become stronger, more real and more effective. Mussal- 
mans do not desire to get the fulfilment of any secret pact, they do not invite 
attention to any casual promise, nor do they remind them of old pledge. 
Mussalmans would call to mind the declaration of the British Premier made in 
the name of Parliament, the British people, and in fact the whole British Empire. 

Mr. ae George decided the fate of Turkey on the 5th January last and 
promfsed before the whole world as follows :— : | 


‘‘ We are not fighting to deprive Turkey of her capital and the rich and. 
prosperous territories of ‘Thrace and Asia Minor.” 
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The Editor says :—‘‘ We have accepted this as proceeding front the source 


it did, and we rely on exalted office of the speaker. At present we are ready to — 


accept a like decision based on these principles from the peace conference. 

On this subject the Islamic world has already expressed its heart-athe, sorrow, 
restlessness and perplexity. 

In fact the Islamic world has done its duty. Its representatives in London 
have left no stone unturned to declare the truth. Right-thinking people of 
Britain have given all possible support. Mr. Mushir Husain, the Right Hon’ble 
Saiyed Amir Ali, Sir Theodore Morison, Mr. M. Dake Paktal, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Yakoob Hasan have given their support. ; 

If the decision of the Peace Conference does not satisfy us, we will approach 
Mr. Lloyd George for Vey and have recourse to the British Court that can 
aR the Kaiser. Will the British Government, that has overcome hundreds of 


ifficulties fur the sake of weak Belgium, not stand by its promise made in support — 


of helpless Islam? We do not despair. 


10. The Jaridah-i- toegar, of the 19th August, referring to Farid Pasha, the 
Turkish Prime Minister’s written statement 
forwarded to the council of ‘en and the unsatis- 
factory reply given thereto by M. Clemanceau, observes :—It is regrettable to 
find that M. Clemanceau, in stating facts relating to the war party, represents 
that the whole Turkish nation was in favour of war. According to President 
Wilson’s statement the Government policy is based upon the popular will. If in 
this circumstance the actions of a tyrannical faction can be attributed to the 
Government as a whole which maintained silence in the matter, why should not the 
Turkish nation be considered a peace-loving one and why should not just treat- 
ment be extended out to it, when it is under a peaceable Government of which 
Farid Pasha is the head? The major portion of the Muslim world is under 
British protection, and of the British Lion, but prepare to support the Muslim 
world, all its calamities will disappear. 


11. The Jaridah-i-Rezgar, of the 20th August, in a leader, on this subject 
writes :—It will be a matter of the greatest satistac- 
tion to the Muhammadan peoples of Persia and 
India to learn the welcome news that the Anglo-Russian agreement, which had 
been a very great source of danger to Persian liberty, has come to an end. 

Reuter says that according to the new agreement Persia can rely on Britain. 
Proper means for the maintenance of peace have been established and an endeavour 
is being made to re-organise the Government, etc. F 

The Editor, referring to the above agreement, fervently hopes that Persia 
will make the present arrangement a success. As the Muhammadans were pleased 
at the re-establishment of friendly relations with the Amir of Afghanistan, their 
joy will be twofold over the treatment extended to Persia by the British.. We 

ope a perfectly satisfactory peace will be made with Turkey and then in all 
quarters of the globe will there be Muslim demonstrations of rejoicing and eulogies 
of King George’s deep insight. : | 

We do not wish to discuss the soundness of the Grand Vazirs’ statement, or 
M. Clemenceau’s discouraging reply thereto. We have but one request to 
England, and that is, she will never calmly look on while Muslim hopes are being 


blastered. 


12. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th August, gives a summary of the telegrams 
The partition of Th published to-day to the effect “that the President 

eee ee of the Council has more or less accepted the proposal 
regarding the partition of Thrace. A portion of it is to be made over to Greece. 
Mr. Venezelos does not, however, consider it enough to be thankful for, but 
insists upon having the lion’s share. The other members of the Council are silent 
concerning the matter and President Wilson has not replied ”, and observes :— 
The world will be amazed to hear that Thrace is being thus parcelled out by the 
President of the Council, although it is a purely Turkish Province, and the 
President has, in his fourteen points, promised to maintain the Turkish Government 
in Turkish provinces proper. Moreover Mr. Lloyd George, the Premier of England, 
has promised :— : . 


Farid Pasha’s evidence. 


The independence of Persia. 
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.. “{hrace and the famous and fertile lands of Asia Minor where the Turkish 
race predominates shall not be taken away.” ; ; : 


This promise was not made under any compulsion or on any one’s behalf; bat 


the declaration was made on grounds of justice and liberty, but to-day the tongue 
is silent on the subject, but all the same these words have made a lasting 
impression and it is our belief that as long as there is a single son of Britain alive 
every word and every promise will live tov. 
. But what is the President of the Council doing and what do we hear? It is 
true that the fate of Turkey has not yet been decided, and Mr. Lloyd George has 
not yet signed anything opposed to his promise, nor has President Wilson nullified 
his principles. But rumours are current and such proposals attributed to the 
President of the Council are sufficient to lower prestige and besmirch a fair 
reputation. aah ip 

. The Islamic world is very anxiously awaiting the decision of the Peace 
Conference, and it will not express its satisfaction at anything which is contr 


to the authoritative promises made by the British Premicr or against the princi- — 


ples laid down by President Wilson, or anything which is opposed to liberty, and 
equality. An Islamic State cannot be partitioned for the sake of Greece or 
Bulgaria. Independence and balance of*power can never accept inequality of 
treatment with other nations. It is an open secret that so long as a single 
individual in.the Islamic world is alive, the act of ignoring promise will be 
remembered, and the fact published in every legitimate way. Mr. Venezelos isa 
selfish man, and naturally d‘sposed to evil, to Islamic Kingdoms he desires to 
manifest his hate through the powerful assistance of the Alhes. Do the British 
Government consider Mr. Venezelos’ existence of greater consequence than that of 
the 72 million Muhammadans in India? In fact the whole Greek population is 
negligible as compared with the numbers of British Muhammadans. The British 
nation is connected with Muhammadans and it is called the greatest Islamic 
Empire in the world. ‘Taking this fact into consideration is it likely that the 


Government will support the cause of Greece against Muhammadans? We trow 
not. 


13. The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd August, referring to Reuter’s special 
i ees ok Maidan telegram, dated London, 18th August, containing 
question. the criticisms of several French papers, the Zimes 


journal, Figoro Liberte, eic., on the Anglo-Persian 


treaty makes the following observations :—Islam and Muhammadans are silent . 


over the matter, but France objects on the ground that her local papers criticise 
it. Is France an ally of Persia, a supporter of Islam or the sympathiser of the 
ee community ? These interesting interrogations may be dismissed with a 
smile. 

Persia is an Islamic State, our nationality, our society and history are mostly 
Persian. Persian is our classical language, but with all this, although our Kalifa 
is a ‘Turk we have no desire to learn Turkish while Persian is still the language 
spoken in “our domestic circles. We are allowed to have no concern in the 
settlement of Persian question, nor have enquiries been made whether the seven 
crores of Indian Mubammadans have any particular kind of religious feelings in 
the-matter, and whether these can be safeguarded and respected. 

We are not inclined to make severe or carping criticisms like France 
regarding the new British Suzerainty, for we are neither ambitious, greedy nor 
selfish. Persia is one of our eyes, and we naturally feel glad when it is healthy 
and concerned when anything is wrong with it. 

When Persia was seized by the Tzar we besought, begged and entreated 
the British Government to consider that it was its own interest to make Persia 
independent, free and strong. But just as the British Foreign Ministry neglected 
Turkish affair in the interest of the Balkhans, it has likewise forgotten the Persian 
question for the sake of Russia. 

_Even now the question is what will be the condition of Persia after the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Persian treaty, and how its military and economic power will 
be ruined. It is not enough if Persia is made a commercial and manufacturing 
country, and cultivators, workmen and labourers are made to do their work. 
Firstly the spiritual and the intellectual powers of Islam, which can save her from 
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Bolshevism, socialisur and militarism will be ruined. Islamis a power, a Govern- 


ment and a constituted body, and Persia can: be saved from future révolution only . 


by the help of Islam. European commerce, European society, and its militarism 
cannot protect any State, race or individual. 1f England has entered into a treaty 
with Persia, it should make no mistake, the. present revolution is only in the 
incipient stage, and it will not be able to withstand the revolutionary attacks of 
the extremists later on. Persia was the cradle of Muhammadan conquests, and 
go long as a single Muhammadan youth is alive that fact will be appreciated. 


14. The Qaumi Report, of the 25th August, in a leader on this subject, 

writes :—Persian affairs are more critical than‘ those 
of Armenian and more dangerous than those of 
Greece. Recent intelligence that His Majesty the King of Persia has left for 
England and reached Constantinople, naturally suggests to every Muhammadan 
the question as to whether the King of Persia can have an interview with the 
Sultan of Turkey and whether it is impossible or inadvisable. 

The world has been assured that Europe is the home of liberty, and Europeans 
are devoted to independence. If it is really a fact, we hope that the independ- 
ence of Turkey and Persia will be mainiained intact, and that the freedom and 
independence of these two Islamic countries may not be sacrificed to any greedy 
and ambitious nation or kingdom. ‘Persia deserves to be independent. 

It has stronger claims than Juyoslavs, but its condition is more deplorable 
than that of Armenia. ‘The Peace Conference sympathises with the demands of 
insignificant and obscure nations, but pays no heed to the demand of Persia. The 
Muhammadans have claims on England and having been disappointed by the 
Peace Conference, they pin their faith to English justice and freedom to secure 
lasting independence for Persia and Turkey. : 

India cannot forget Persian culture and civilization, nor can Europe deuy the 
intellectual and spiritual blessings conferred upon the world. How, then, it is 

ossible to make Persia weak and timid in the presence of Russia of the future. 
Selshovinas is spreading all over the world, and its dangers will become apparent 
in the near future. If Persia and Turkey are not strengthened and their power 
preserved now, Europe and Asia will not be able to live in peace. 

When His Majesty the King of Persia and His Majesty the King George V 
greet each other, we hope that both Sovereigns will fully realise the ties that bind 
both nations together. 

The editor, in conclueion, gives a translation of the article published in the 
Saturday Review of London, dated 24th May 1919, written by Mr. Pakhthal on the 
questions of Islamic Khalifati, the Ottoman Empire and Jerusalem. 


Persia and England. 


II.—Homsg ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


15. Referring to the selection of candidates for the posts of District Munsifs, 
, _ the Ardhraprakasika, of the 16th August, writes in 
J phe Par reonssr- om and =the its leader that the reason for the absence of even a 
arma asic ee single non-Brahman Justice in the Madras High 
Court till now is to be attributed to the filling up of 99 per cent of the District 
Munsifs’ posts with Brahman lawyers. Till now, the portfolio was in the 
hands of civilian judges who, for one reason or other, could not appreciate the 
claims of non-Brahmans. . . We are now glad to learn that an Indian Justice 
who knows the difficulties of non-Brahmans thoroughly well holds the portfolio 
at present,/and that the claims of non-Brahmans will not, therefore, be overlooked 
in future. . . We hope that two-thirds at least of the candidates to be selected 
this time as District Munsifs will be non-Brahmans. Any number which falls 
short of this will not, it hardly needs saying, satisfy the non-Brahmans. | 
We are sorry to learn that one of the rules of selection requires the age of 
candidates to be below 32. This goes hard with the non-Brahmans who generally 
begin their education rather late in life and complete the prescribed age by the 
time they pass the B.L. Degree examination. We think that unless this rule is 


modified, not even 10 out of 100 non-Brahmans would be found eligible for the 
posts. . . So, itis not at all proper that the maximum age of non-Brahman 
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candidates should be fixed at any thing below 35. . . Whatever may be the 
age limit, not less than two-thirds of the candidates selected for these posts should, 
in our opinion, be non-Brahmans. | 


‘(d) Education. 


16. Remarking that, apart from the temptations to which the students going 
the i to England for purposes of study have to become 
Tndian students in England. subject during their stay there, a new difficulty 
seems to have now cropped up in the matter of the Indians getting admission into 
the Universities on account of English youths discharged from the army crowdi 
into them, as can be gauged from a notification of the Government of India 
warning the students going from here to ascertain beforehand whether seats are 
available in the Universities they wish to join, the Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd . 
August, remarks :— These things only impress on us the necessity of starting well- 
equipped first-rate Universities in India, suited to the present day civilization 
and scientific advancement. Indian students will have no necessity to go to 


foreign countries like Japan, Europe and America, if all the facilities required 


for higher education are available here alone. We cannot forget that a recom- 
mendation was made by the Public Service Commission toat such facilities should 
be provided. ‘Though war and other causes may be pleaded as an excuse for not 
having provided them during the last five years, such excuses cannot avail here- 
after, as peace has now been concluded. Seeing that Sir Michael Saddler also 
agrees in this view, it is patent that the responsibility of umproving the efficiency 
of our Universities devolves on themselves and the Government of India. In the 
Universities of America, Japan and Australia, special instruction is given on 
subjects such as agriculture and engineering. We request the Government 
of India to create all the facilities for having such instruction in India alone, go 
as to avoid the necessity of Indian students going to distant countries for this 
purpose. 


17, In reviewing the report of the Indian Educational Department for the 
ion year 1917-18, the Vartakamitran, of the 31st July, 
Tt of the oo writes to the following effect :—It is found from 
catOnAl S/O parrmens, ~~" the report that the number of schools under private 
judgment and of the pupils receiving instruction therein has decreased, while there 
has been a rise in the number of institutions managed by Government and of the 
pupils attending them. What is the reason for this? Some may ascribe it to the 
fact that schools are started by private managements with a view to profit and as 
such they are not conducted efficiently and that parents therefore wish to send 
their children to Government schools. If there should be an improvement in 
popular education, it can be effected oniy by the general public as well as b 
private managements and not by the Government undertaking all the work. Ii, 
instead of giving education to the people mainly by means of Government schools, 
the Educational Department should leave it to private management and give 
adequate pecuniary aid, there cannot be any doubt that the public will evince 
much interest and zeal in the advancement of education. It is necessary that the 
department should consider this well and give up the thought of monopolizing 
the work and introduce an element of popular responsibility in respect of educa- 
tion. ‘I'he opinion expressed by the Educational Conference which met at Simla 
in 1917, that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction in elementa 
schools has not yet been given effect to. As English is considered to be the 
principal thing and the valuable time of students is wasted in the acquisition of 
a full knowledge of English before they can be given instruction in other subjects, 
it appears to us that knowledge will be spread at a quicker pace if, along with 
teaching English, the non-language subjects be taught in the vernaculars. In 
England, France, Germany and other European countries, the general and 
scientific subjects are being taught in the mother-tongue and the students learn 
two or three other languages also in three to four years and become experts 
therein. But in India, a sufficient knowledge of English is not acquired, even 
though the students plod in it from eight to ten years. If this defect should be 
remedied, the languages should be separated, two or three universities for each 
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language established ‘in different places and the examinations conducted in the 
vernaculars. It is good to have English also as a compulsory subject like mathe- 
matics, history, geography, chemistry, etc. Though it may be advantageous to 
give a training in English and some other vernacular than the mother-tongue of 
the country, it 18 necessary. that the mother-tongue alone should be taken into 
account in gauging the extent of knowledge. The third item in the report 
demanding our attention 1s compulsory education. ‘The Government are evincing 
a desire to make primary education free and compulsory in India as in other 
countries. It is no doubt necessary to make education free and compulsory, but 


the Government should show greater solicitude and zeal in regard to this matter. 
"he Indians are always looking up to Government for help even as slaves are’ 


dependant upon their masters for everything. Their nature is to praise the King 
when they are happy and to blame him when they suffer. As the Government 
treat these like ignorant children and themselves attend to everything, they have 
been reduced to the state of always depending upon Government help whether 
for securing an advantage or for getting their griqvances redressed. ‘Therefore, 
unless the Government pass a law, making education compulsory, in the same 
manner as they have enacted a number. of laws: like the Arms Act, the Press Act, 
the Defence of India Act and the Rowlatt Act for the benefit of the people, we 
cannot say that the people will take to education of their own accord. The 
Report shows that the work of the department has been very satisfactory in other 
respects also and we appreciate the great solicitude shown and the financial help 
rendered by the Government to the cause of education. / 


18. Referring with appreciation to the special arrangements made in the 

University of London for ‘training people as 
editors, the Desabhakian, of the Sard August, 
remarks :—It is necessary that such an arrangement should be made in all the 
Universities in India. The Indian. newspapers are labouring under very great 
disadvantages. Some persons are afraid even to work in newspaper offices. So 
we consider that it will be highly advantageous if arrangements are made for 
giving a training to editors in the University of Madras. 


19. Construing the remarks of Sir James Meston on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India before the Joint Committee against 
making higher education a transferred subject to 
mean that the Government admit having committed 
many mistakes in regard to this education and that they would therefore like to 
improve the situation before handing it over to the Indians, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 23rd August, observes:—There need be no doubt hereafter as to why the 
authorities are hesitating to entrust higher education into our hands. But will it 
not be pertinent for the Indians to demand its being entrusted to them immedi- 
ately for the very same reason ? 


20. In a leader comparing the progress of education in Ceylon with that in 
India, Swadesamitran, of the 25th August, says :— 
Primary education is compulsory in Ceylon, while 
it is not known when tkis will be possible in India and the percentage of pupils 
in schools among those of the school-going age is three times as much in Ceylon, 
as that in India; while 40 per cent of the males and 10 per cent of the. females 
are literate in Ceylon, the percentage in this matter works out in India only at 
10 and | respectively. The number of literate men and women in Ceylon has 
increased from 24 and 2 per cent in 1899 to 40 and 10 per cent respectively in 
1911, and it is a question whether there has been such an increase in India in the 
same period. The existence of village committees and district committees in 
Ceylon to attend to matters connected with schools, helps to create a feeling of 
responsibility and interest in the people in education. 1s there any such arrange- 
ment in India? ‘The average cost of education per individual-in Ceylon is 
double what it is in India. Numerous other instances can be quoted to show the 
disparity between the two countries in the matter of education. These will make 
every one, including Mr. Sharp, the head of the Educational Department in the 
Government of India, admit that education in Ceylon is more flourishing than in 
India. But we cannot accept his explanation as to why this is so. The first 
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reason assigned by him for Ceylon being more progressive in education is that’ 
the people there have a thirst for education ; but the whole world knows that 
India is equally thirsty. He says that the natural fertility of Ceylon being 
greater, it admits of proper expenditure being incurred on education ; but there ig 
no limit for India’s fertility and it is widely known that hardly any attempts are 
being made to improve it. As for the feasibility of incurring proper expenditure 


‘ on education, it is as much possible in India as im Ceylon. But if inordinate 
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sums are spent on the Military and the Police, how can funds be available for 
indispensable items like education and sanitation ? There, the agriculturists are 
said to be very fortunate and the landg to yield a large outturn. Here too, the 
agriculturists are no doubt fortunate; but they do not get sufficient help and. 
encouragement. Further, Mr. Sharp is perhaps not aware that there is no scope 
for our people to reap the fullest advantage from tite fertility of the Indian soil! 
He says that there is no incometax or land-tax in Ceylon; but we are not 
responsible for the levy of such tuxes in this country. He aleo points out that 
the average tax paid by an individual there is one pound, while it is only $ of a 
pound here. It is well known that the people here find even this amount to be 
too burdensome. It is the opinion of many that the tax paid by the Indian is far 


in excess of his income. So, if the authorities take steps to increase the income 


of the people immensely, the latter also will not grudge to pay proportionately 
increased taxes. It is pointed out by him that the progress of om ! in civiliza- 
tion in Ceylon makes them take a greater interest in education. But India has 
been applauded a great deal by the west for having imparted her civilization to 
the world for thousands of years. So it needs no saying that the Indians will be 
second to none in evincing an interest in education. It is only this interest in 
the progress of education that makes us demand that education should be 


entrusted to Indians. It will be in point to note here that Sir Michael Sadlar 
also favours this view. 


21. A correspondent to the Deenabandhu, of the 15th August, says :—There is 
a rumour that, under a new order of the Gevern- 
ment, the grant given to trained teachers hitherto 
will he stopped. This is a hardship to the ill-paid poor teachers of elementary 
schools. In the Bombay Presidency the elementary school teachers are better 
paid and live a happy life. If the Educational authorities and the Taluk Board 
authorities evmee an interest in the matter and follow the example of the Bombay 


Presidency, they will be doing a great service to the poor elementary school 
teachers. , 


A correspondent to the AHitekarini, of the 17th August, refutes the 


Elementary schools. argument of another correspondent to the same 


Le against the present dual Government over 
elementary schools by the local boards on the one hand and the Educational 
authorities on the other. 


22. Reviewing the report of the Madras School of Arts for 1918-19, the 
a eC a '  Andhrapairika, of the 25th August, says :— 


TEER It is a drawback that painting should not form a 
subject of instruction in a school which passes by the name of a ‘ School of Arts’. 


Though the Principal has tried to defend this defect, his explanation shows the 
necessity for reform all the more clearly. . . It is regrettable that, while this 
art is shown good encouragement in Calcutta, the authorities of the school at 
Madras should be silent. . . Given proper encouragement, this art will 
certainly advance in the Madras Presidency. e Council of National Education 
in this city encourages it by holding exhibitions of paintings. The same is the 
case with the National College at Madanapalle. The Government school also will 
do well to discharge its duty by following this example. 


_ 238. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th August, refers to the 
The Madras Veterinary College. *tatement of the Madras Publicity Board that the 


Andhras do not join the Veterinary College 10 
sufficient numbers, and remarks :—Which Andhra will join the collége, subjecting 
himself to its narrow and hard ations? It is due to the hardness of examina- 


tions that many Andhras go to the other Provinces. The Board says that those 


Elementary schools. 
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who fail in Madras can easily pass in the examinations held in the Veterinary 


College in .Bombay and secure appointments ‘in the Bombay Presidency. Is it 
to’console the boys or to mock them that the Board says so? Why should the 
authorities make their examinations so hard? . . . Andhra students cannot 


join the Madras Veterinary College unless the defects in the Madras Veterinary 
College are first remedied | : 


24. The leading article in the Manorama, of the 15th August, on the subject of 


; .  Mappilla education expresses the opinion that it is 

Magy eoecenr. the segregation of Mappilla pupils in special schools 

for themselves and the appointment of Mappilla Inspecting officers for those schools 
that account for the backwardness of the Mappillas in the acquisition of the Mala- 
alam language, and that the only way of improvement is for Mappilla pupils to 
io thrown in the company of pupils belonging to other communities. The paper 
recommends therefore the abolition of the special schools systém which may have 
been necessary in the beginning but is now not = unnecessary but is a definite 
obstacle to the progress of Mappilla education. Provision for special religious 
education may be made as in the St. Aloysius’ College by requiring the pupils of 
the particular sect to attend school half an hour earlier than other pupils for sach 
tuition. The article concludes with the suggestion that it is high time to establish 
a Mappilla High school or college open to pupils of all classes and worked on the 


os 


lines of the St. Aloysius’ College. 


25..In the course of a leading article under the heading ‘ the uplift of the . 


depressed classes,’ the Margadarsi, of the 22nd 
August, points out that leaders with higher educa- 
tion are necessary for the uplift of any community and regrets that the Govern- 
ment that have been spending large sums for the education of the higher castes 
have done very little indeed for diffusing education among the depressed classes. 
The paper therefore suggests that until there should be « hundred graduates 
among the depressed classss of Malabar, the Government should stop temporarily 
the expenditure on education of students belonging to higher castes and utilise 


that amount for granting scholarships to Panchama students and for establishing 
schools and hostels for them. | 


26. In a leading article under the heading, ‘‘ The present system ‘of educa- 


_ tion in India,” the Yogakshemam, of the 22nd 
Pi, oh og s daneeea ese August, points out that the very fact that it does 
not provide for religious and moral education is 
sufficient to condemn the present system and dwells upon the desirability of 
removing these grave defects, which it thinks, could be done by establishin 
special Universities like the Hindu University and the Moslem University sad 
special schools and by introducing radical changes in the present system. 


Panchama education. 


27. The Yogakshemam, of the 15th August, gives a brief summary of the report 
of the Calcutta University Commission and observes 
that on the whole a change for the better will 
) surely be brought about in educational matters if 
the Government should accept the recommendations contained in this report. 


28. The Margadarsi, of the 15th August, fails to understand why the Jiyyas, a 

: few of whom are found in almost all the depart- 
ments of Government service are unrepresented in 
the Inspectorate of the Educational Department and 
asks whether this is due to their unwillingness to hold these posts or to their 
being kept away from that section of the department. 


29. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th August, in a leader on this subject 
writes :—The community is under a deep debt of 


Calcutta University Commis- 
sion report. 


The Tiyyas and the Education 
ment. 


A few problems of the Zenana 


atitude to His Excellency Lord Willingdon for 

Hobart School. | sre paid prompt sihaaltan to certain aeded 

connected with the Zenana Hobart School, and it is satisfied that certain other 

questions also, regarding which complaints are generally being made, will be 
ealt with through His. Excellency’s sympathy. a Se ake: 

The news, that gives rise to greatest cause for anxiety among Muhammadans, 

is that Miss Glen Barlow, who has recently been appointed. as Superintendent, is 
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shortly going on leave and that there may be appointed in her place some nop- 
European lady who may not appreciate the sentiments of the comm unity, 
Though we have not received absolutely authentic information regarding her 
departure but relying on the general rumour we express our desire that the 
Superintendent’s post may, for a few years more are even for a longer period, be 
restricted to a Euro lady. We know that the post carries a salary hardly 
sufficient to meet the requirements of a res ctable Kuropean lady. Miss Barlow 
has accepted the post surely on account of her devotion to Muhammadan educa. 
tion, aa being the daughter of a father who considers it the bounden ‘duty of 
his nation to sympathise with, and work for, the welfare of India and the 
Muhammadans. 4 


Muhammadans are anxious to know whether the Director of Public Instryc. 
tion can recommend a substantial increase in the salary sufficient to attract a 
European lady, and whether it is possible for Mrs. Drysdale, the present Chief 
Inspectress of Zenana Schools, to appoint a permanent lady Superintendent for 
the Zenana Hobart School pressing in the special circumstances of the case. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Littlehailes has great experience in Educational matters 
and can understand that training is the principal thing and that Hobart School 
could not progress in the hands of non-European managers. Mrs. te gem can 
justly point out the difference existing between the girls of the Hindu Zenana 
School and those of the Zenana Hobart School and the cause. It is an open 
secret that the presence of European and Hindu ladies in the Zenana Hindu 
School produced a very excellent moral effect on the girls, but the Zenana Hobart 
School remained for a long time in the hands of persons personally anxious to 
gain power and control over the girls. In the Hindu School kind treatment was 
shown by European ladies whereas terror reigned in the Hobart School. A 
matter, which has once been dropped, should be dropped for ever, and the Hobart 
School should always remain under the supervison of a European lady. 


Muhammadan’s second grievance is with regard to the management of the 
normal class. They demand that the Department should be kept under the 
management of a strong and powerful personality. We wish that the selection of 
the first Assistant should be made on a somewnat sound basis. It is said that a 
non-Muslim or a non-European lady who is in charge of this Department cannot 
! | appreciate Muhammadan aspirations. If this is a fact, we hope that¢an able and 

| efficient Director like Mrs. Littlehailes will elect an able and efficient candidate 
it for the post. We very strongly urge that the condition of education and the 
. management of the Normal class in the Hobart School needs, to a grent extent, 


amendment. From the community’s point of view improvement, made in this 
Department, is not a success. 


(¢) Local and M unicipal, 


30. Referring to a communication sent by one Mr. S. V. Vijayaraghava 


ia aiees siecle Achariyar to the Hindu that the members of the 
——— "te "Tira a= ot Cobblers’ Co-operative Society at Tiruvannamalai 
Wesisies! Cannell. have recently passed and communicated to the 
sera aaa Governor a resolution praying that they should 

have a representative in the Local Municipal Council and to the fact mentioned by 
him tliat there are educated Panchamas in Tiruvannamalai, one of whom is said 
to be a teacher in the Panchama school, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd August, 
says :—-It is necessary that Lord Willingdon should nominate either this Panchama 
teacher or some other literate person from that community to a seat in the 
Tiruvannamalai Municipal Council. The bureaucrats have been boasting that 
. they alone are the protectors of the Panchamas. We would point out that it will 


be a praiseworthy thing, if they should translate their verbal sympathy into 
action when occasions like this arise. 


31. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st August, says:—It was improper ov the 


| part of the Government to remove from the Madras 
Oununton and the Madras Corporation budget the grants in aid of the Ayur- 
ce : vedic dispensaries. The Corporation have expressed 
their. disapproval of this and passed. a resolution that they should be reincluded in 
the budget. This 1s very gratifying. . . Itis not proper on the part of the 
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Government to treat the Ayurvedic system of treatment with contempt. We hope 


that they will give up their stubbornness at least hereafter. 


™~ 


32. A correspondent .to the Hitakarini, of the 17th August, exposes the 


) ‘ridiculous’ consequences resulting from the 

Local Fund roade. present system of District Board Overseers and 

T'aluk Board Overseers, introduced in the place of the old system of Overseers, 
having each charge of the local fund roads, buildings, etc., of one or two taluks. 


Ellore 


17th Aag, 1999: 


33. Referring to the Madras District Municipal Bill, the Andhrapatrika, of A¥>™B4raTaima, 


‘The Madras District Municipal ment has alread y passed the Madras City Municipal 
Bill. Bill into an Act against the wishes of the people to 
defer it till the introduction of the new reforms which may make local self- 
government a transferred subject, and that it has now published the District 
Municipal Bill. . . When the Government require a certain amount to be kept 
as a reserve fund by Municipal Councils, it is but just, the paper remarks, that 
they should increase the sources of income of municipalities by making over a 
part of the Abkari Revenue and the whole of the toll-gates revenue to them, as 
the many duties of municipal bodies such as those relating to education, sanitation 
and public health cannot be duly discharged ‘in the absence of sufficient funds. - 
It points out three main defects in the Bill, namely,(1) tnat the responsibilities 
of municipal bodies have been increased without any provision having been made 
at the same time to increase the sources of their income, (2) that no provision has 
been made requiring that all members of municipal councils should be elected so 
that the influence of the people may increase, (3) and that instead of making over 
the whole administrative control to municipal bodies, the Government has still 
reserved to itself power to interfere with their working. 


In conclusion, the paper observes that the Madras Government will do well 
to follow the example of the Bengal Government and put off the present Bill till 
the introduction of reforms. 


34. Referring to the annual report on the administration of the Taluk Boards Swapssnasunam, 


: in South Kanara, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 22nd 

Taluk Boards in the South August, writes :—The Government desire that the 
Ranaze district, reports should be brief. The people are thus unable 
to get the information which they ought to get. What is the use of placing before 
the public a mere skeleton of figures! ‘T'he object of explaining clearly the. 
obstacles that were met with in the working of the department, the new measures 
that were or are to be brought into force and the suggestions that are made to the 
public in regard to the future and of thus giving a training to the people in self- 
government is not attained by these reports. The Boards are not to blame for 
this. When the object of the Government is to give a training to the people in 
self-zovernment, how is it possible to say what it is that they have, if a mere 
skeleton of figures is hung before them? ‘The reports should, therefore, be full of 
flesh and blood and also hfe. For lack of these, these reports are dry and insipid. 


35. The Kerla Sanchari, of the 20th August, points out that the medical aid *=4us Samomaaz, 


ee now given by the Government is not sufficient to 

Medical eid. meet the needs of the people, approves of the 
decision of the-Government to meet three-fourths of the additional expenditure 
necessary for doubling the medical staff attached to hospitals and dispensaries 
conducted by district boards, and hopes that the district boards will immediately 
do the needful in the matter. 


~ 


(j) Salt and Abkart. 


36. The Deenabandhu, of the 15th August, says that ‘the evil of drink is now 
a fast prevailing in this country, and says that so 

Se crine ove. long as the Government do not change their absari 
policy, the country and its people cannot have their condition ameliorated. It 
assures the co-operation of the people if, in view of the endeavours made to put 


the 22nd August, observes that the Madras Govern- 22nd Aug. i919. 
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down the evil in America, oe ae and in some Native States in India, the 
British Government also undertake to suppress the evil altogether. | 


(k) General. 


37. In a leader under this heading, the Varsyamitran, of the 4th August, 
refers to the right of human beings in general to 
apo aaa of the Indiansin to any part of the world and earn their livelihood, 
the world. 


by engaging themselves in some suitable occupa- 
tion, 4nd to the policy now adopted by every country of excluding foreigners 
and of prohibiting them from trading or acquiring landed properties or rights 


of citizenship in it, while in India alone, people of all countries are freely 


allowed to settle amd acquire lands or houses or follow any occupation and 
adds :—Why is this so? It is not known whether it is on account of the 
British having. gone to different parts of the world and acquired trading 
privileges therein and of India’s being subject to them, that the people of other 
countries also ‘claim the same right and settle in India or it is ordained by God 
that India should be a country common to all. The black men are necked «ut of 
all the settlements of the whites, on the apprehension that the former may go on 
encroaching and acquire some rights in course of time. ‘The recent scuffle between 
the Negroes and white men in America and England is itself evidence of this 
While such is the way of the world, we find that the position of the Indians in 
the British Empire is an unenviable one and the treatment meted out to the 
Indians in South Africa, Canada, Australia, etc., may be quoted as an instance in 
point. In the face of all this, the Maharaja of Bikanir says that Indians have 
acquired the same liberty and status as the people in the Colonies. If there be 
equality of status, why should there be any distinctions of colour within the 
British Empire? If there be any permanence whatever in the privilege, which 
the representatives of India and South Africa enjoyed, of sitting together in equal 
rank in the Peace Conference, why should the Indians in the Transvaal be required 
to take out licences for trading and prevented from acquiring lands? In East 
Africa also, active steps are being taken to make the Indians live apart and to 
have their industrial factories removed to other places, so that they may not 
compete with the Europeans. Then, have not the Colonies within the British 
Empire accepted the equality of status conferred by the Peace Conference or was 
it only a pretence? Is this the reward for the services rendered by the Indians 
in the European war? Jf it be true that equality of status was conferred, the 
request of Japan for a recognition of the equality of colour might have been 
conceded. When that was not accepted, could the Indians have acquired equality 
of status? It is only three non-white nations, viz., Japan, China and India that 
were represented in the Peace Conference. China supported the proposal of Japan. 
Ii the Indian representatives had spoken anything in respect of it, it would have 
reached India. Though there was no satisfactory answer to the suggestion made 
by Japan, she has been satisfied otherwise. ‘There is no immediate urgency for 
satisfying China, while India is a country subject to the British and her represen- 
tatives are neither free men nor elected by the people. The non-consideration of 
the question may be due to this or other causes. Perhaps they may think of 
raising it again before the League of Nations. As long as there are colour 
distinctions, there can be no permanent peace in the world. This applies also to 
differences of status. Some strong men may join together and do a thing to-day, 
but there will be no permanence about it. For securing a permanent peace, it is 
necessary that all differences between great and small Powers should be done 
away with and a common ideal instituted. We have learnt from the present war 
that physical force cannot always win the day. The Indians are advancing 
rapidly on the lines of the present progress of the world. Short-sighted statesman 
may think that it would take some time for the Indians to be fit to have the right 
of self-determination and that trusteeship should last till then. The Indians, on 
account of various restrictions, are unable to do anything freely. It is not that 
_ the statesmen do not know that the Indians are fit for assuming responsibility. 
But they ‘cannot easily make up their minds to resign the trusteeship. The 
Indians believe that they will do it as early as possible. Let us see in course of 
time what turn things take by God’s grace. | 
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38.°The Vaisyamitran, of the 4th August, writes:—A large number of 
labourers are roaming about without. employment 
in England on account of the labour strikes there. 
But responsible officials like Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Bonar Law only send for the labourers and inquire into their grievances, and 
do not exercise martial law on the plea that the workmen wander about in a 
manner prejudicial to the public peace. In India, however, if workmen should 
strike, not only is no attempt made to bring about a reconciliation, but they are 
also compelled in various ways to resume work. If patriots should intervene and, : 
holding the workmen in check, give them proper advice, they are blamed for 
setting up the workmen. The state of affairs in England is such that even a 
change of Government is likely to be brought about owing to the present Govern-. 
ment not paying proper attention to the condition of labourers. Look at the 
difference between the English and Indian labourers. The English labourer has 
great influence, while the Indian labourer is punished, which is disgraceful and 
this is due to England being a free country and India subject toit. ‘The difference 
in treatment indicates only that between freedom and slavery. Let the Indians, 
hereafter at least, consider about their condition and, composing their differences, 
strive to obtain freedom. 


39. In a short note under this heading, the Vaisyamitran, of the 4th August, 

et atieilies” expresses doubts as to the efficacy of diarchy and, 

555 referring to the demand made by the entire Indian 

public for full responsible government and their opposition to the principle of 
diarchy, and to the Congress demand for greater freedom, makes the following 
observations :— We are of opinion that, in Provincial Governments, the Indians 
should be made fully —— in all departments, that the Central Government 
should assume responsibility only for the army and navy, questions of peace and 
war, relations with foreign Powers and Indian States and should not interfere with 
the freedom of Provincial Governments and that all the departments should be 
transferred to the ministers, subject to the control of the Provincial legislature. 
There should be nodiarchy and no division of subjects as reserved and transferred. 
The Governor should carry on the administration by appointing ministers from 


among the elected members of the Legislative Council, which should have control 
of the budget. 


Remarking that the Government of India had suggested all possible ways of 
curtailing the reforms in their Despatch of the 5th March to the Secretary of 
State for India, while they professed that they had no intention ef curtailing 
them and that this was proved in the cross-examination by Mr. Montagu of Sir 
James Meston, who was deputed to give evidence in connexion with the reforms 
before the Joint Committee, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th August, writes :—News 
has been received that Sir James Meston had no answer to give to some questions 
put by Mr. Montagu and that even the answers he made to one or two questions 
were not satisfactorv. What are we to understand from this? Is it not clear 
that the Government of India are prepared to curtail the reforms, even if they be 
granted to us by Parliament ? : 


40. The Lokopakari, of the 18th August, writes :—The hardships of the poor 
are going on increasing, as the prices of food- 
stuffs are rising unchecked. During the period of 
the war, sufficient facilities were not available for purposes of transport and the 
authorities were holding out hopes that everything would come to normal condi- 
tions when the war ceased, which the people also shared. Itis now 11 months 
since the war ended in favour of our Government and the expectations of the 
people have not been fulfilled. On the other hand, the situation now is more 
stressful than what it was during the period of the war. Indescribable are the 
difficulties experienced by the people in getting rice. It is not only rice but the 
prices of all articles necessary for life that have increased and no relief is avail- 
able. It is not known what work the officers controlling foodstuffs are doing. 


Difference between the autho- : 
sities in England and in India. 


The food situation. 


The amount spent on them may, with advantage, be spent on those who suffer for 


want of food and raiment. Hunger knows no law and those suffering from it 
‘will not hesitate tocommit any cruelty. In England, huge efforts are being made 
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to fix the prices of articles of food while nothing is being done in this conntry in 

to this. The merchants go on raising the prices as they like, only because 
the authorities are indifferent in the matter. Let the Government note that it ig 
their primary duty to pay attention to the happiness of the people, who look up 
to the Government to relieve their difficulties. | 


Adverting to a recent oer age cag by Peo gogo of the Civil 
ek Supplies ras, regarding the situation in 
— ha Presidency, the Desabhaktan, of the 23rd August, 
remarks :—The food situation in India is one of the many causes of the 
nt unrest in the country. When the war was being waged in the west, the 
food situation in India was very stressfull, and in our opinion it has become worse 
aiter the conclusion of peace. Generally speaking, we would say that the whole 
of this Madras Presidency is affected by famine. ‘The difficulties experienced by 
the poor in buying rice are indescribable. Msny poor women resorting to the 
rice depots in the city often get crushed in the crowd, and some of them are even 
beaten by the Police, and with all this, each cannot get more than a rupee worth 
of rice and that too not more than 2 measures. We do not blame the Director 
of Civil Supplies when we say that, in spite of his repeated notifications, the 
misery of the people has not abated. It is our wish that the Government should 
adopt some special measures in regard to foodstuffs. ‘hey should fix the prices 
and thus prevent the merchants from trying to make excess profits. We presume 
that the cause of the present stress is the attempt of the merchants to make a 
profit. Therefore it behoves the Government to pay foremost attention to this 
matter. 


41. The Desabhaktan, of the 19th and 21st August, reproduce in Tamil an 
Th bili ot ie article contributed by Mr. Tilak to the Social Review 
—E * on the present condition of India. 


42. In an English leader under this heading, the Adi Dravidan, of the 20th 
‘ August, makes the following observations among 
m4 Excellency Lord others :—‘‘ Among the variousyclasses of people in 
ran this country who rejoice over the signing of the 
Peace ‘l'erms by Germany, there is none more sincerely and profoundly happy in the 
termination of the war with victory for the Allies than our community. The Adi 
Dravidas have contributed perhaps the largest number of men from Southern 
India, both combatants and non-combatants, to the British Army in the various 
war fronts. . . We know that the British Raj means well by us; and we 
gladly acknowledge that what freedom and prosperity we enjoy is due to the 
even-handed justice which it is the aim and policy of the British Government 
to administer. But we are treated as aliens in our own country, and that too 
while our labour goes a long way to the cultivation of the soil and the development 
of country’s resources. It is no easy task, we admit, that the Government me to 
perform, to emancipate us from the thraldom in which we have been held for ages. 
The British Government has to use indigenous agency and to train indigenous 
opinion to secure equal and equitable treatment for us. When that indigenous 
agency and that indigenous opinion are opposed to us, regarding it as part of 
Dharma to maintain the inborn superiority of a few and the predestined inferiority 
of the many, we recognise that the Government can proceed only by slow degrees. 
At the same time, we cannot forget that, in the past, there has been too much 
compliance with caste prejudice and too little boldness of insistence upon the 
elementary principles of civic equality. We hail the triumph of Right over Wrong 
in this war and are’ proud of the part we have played in it; because we feel sure 
that it will put more courage into the hearts of the British Government in India, 
in dealing with the innumerable cases of injustice perpetuated and sanctified by 
the custom of innumerable generations and in breaking the monopoly of civil, 
social and educational privileges in this country. We gladly sacatatelin that, 
in recent years, the Government have shown commendable courage and independ- 
ence in trying to improve the lot of the depressed and labouring classes. The 
rig of an officer to secure house-sites to the agricultural labourers ip 
anjore, the placing on special duty of a civilian officer as Protector of the 
Interests of Depressed Classes, the calling of a Panchama primary schoolmaster 
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to participate in an Educational Conference at Ootacamund last year, all these 
actions on the part of Government have led us to hope that, sooner or later, we 
shall come by our own In the civic and political life of the country. But it has 
been reserved for His Excellency Lord Willingdon to go one step further, and we 
admit it isa long step, which we confess our depressed spirits did not allow us to 
look forward to in tlie immediate future, and to appoint a Member of the 
Depressed Classes to the Legislative Uouncil for making laws for this Presidency. 
_. It speaks volumes for the sagacity, courage and sense of justice of His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon to have appointed a member of the labouring classes, 
a workman as distinguished from a well-to-do man to this Council. For this unique 
favour conferred on our community we convey to His Excellency our sincerest 
and most heart-felt thanks. . 


43. The Desathaktan, of the 19th August, quotes with approval in Tamil an 
Incidents in the Panjab. article contributed to the Jndia by Mr. N. C. Kelkar 

| on the affairs in the Punjab, in the course of which 
he says :—This boundless repression, the treatment of the noble sons of India as 
if they were low born and the total disregard of justice will have the effect of 
lacerating the hearts of the Indians, which are already wounded. It will be very 
difficult to heal this wound again. We feel sorry both for the fate of some 
of our bretbren in the Punjab and for the British Government. The recent 
events raise a doubt as to the civilisation of the British Government. Mr. Montagu 
may intervene in the matter and reduce the sentences. But that will not bea 
sufficient rectification of the mistakes of the Viceroy. If the methods followed in 
the Punjab do not receive Mr. Montagu’s approval, he should urge the immediate 
recall of Lord Chelmsford. But if he approves of them, we know what to think 
of him. We are strongly of opinion tbat the Punjab leaders are innocent. 
Mr. Montagu should put a stop to the reppressive policy started by the Viceroy 
and immediately release the innocent persons now undergoing imprisonment. 


44. ‘The Swadesamitran, of the 19th August, reproduces in Tamil a letter from 
| .  @ correspondent to the editor of the Leader in 

Increase of pay of the Indian which the following observations find place :— 
_™ Though the War Conference held at Delhi in April 
1918 recommended that the pay of the Indian soldiers should be raised from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 17 or Rs. 18, they were paid only Rs. 24 in lump every six months, 
instead of their pay being raised and hence the resolution of Mr. Khaparde in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the subject, which was withdrawn on the under- 
taking given by the Commander-in-Chief of India, on behalf of the Government 
of India, that the matter would be considered after the termination of the war. 
Now that a committee under the presidency of Lord Esher has been appointed to 
consider the needs of the Indian sepoys in accordance with the above undertaking, 
this is the best opportunity for making a clear representation of their grievances. 
It should not be thought that the sepoys are contented, with the small pay they 
get. During the time of war, they were given clothing, famine allowance and 
some presents and they were satisfied therewith. But now that the war has 
stopped, they wiil have only the usual Rs. 11 per mensem and how can they get 
on with this sum in these days when all foodstuffs have risen in price? ‘They 
, are unable to ventilate their grievances on account of want of education and the 
discipline in the army. The valourous acts and the courage and patience of the 
Indian sepoys are being extolled everywhere. They shed their blood for saving 
civilization and delivering the British Empire from its enemies. The Government 
and the Indian people are under eternal obligations to the sepoys who have 
rendered such service. Is a petty salary and subjecting them to hardships the 
reward for this service ? 


45. The Desabhakian, of the 19th August, reproduces in Tamil a letter over 
the initials ‘$.S.’ published in the Bombay Chronicle, 

PP mse of similarity +t the following effect:—Both countries depend 
eon ireland ‘and India. mainly upon agriculture for support. and have not 

an elaborate machinery for carrying on industries on modern lines.. The Irish, 
who belong to the Celtic race, are, like the Indians, an imaginative and idealistic 


people. Just as the Irish people lost confidence in the nationalist movement 


DusaBmaxkras, 
Madras, 
19th Aug. 1918. 


SwapDssaNlvnas, 
Mad 
19th Aug. 1919. 


DasaBuaxkraz, 
Madras, 


Dasamnarras, 
Madras, 
Sist Aug. 1919. 
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- started by Mr. Parnell and carried on by Mr. Richmond and eventually joined - 
the party of Sien Feiners, whose tenet is that a nation can advance only by its 


own efforts and not through the grant of concessions and the passing of laws b 

other nations, the extremist party of Mr. Tilak, who spoke similarly in the 
Congress of 1907, captured it at Lucknow through the efforts of Mrs. Annie 
Besant and the spirit in which the Minto-Morley reforms, which were granted ag 
a result of Mr. Gokhale’s endeavours, were worked and the disinclination of the 
Government to accept Mr. Gokhale’s Compulsory Education Bill made the people 
lose confidence in the moderate party and join the ranks of the extremists. 
During the progress of the great war, Ministers and others declared that the war 
was waged for the establishment, by the Allies, of moral principles, justice and 
freedom in the world. The leaders of the people in Ireland and [ndia began to 
interpret to them that the sentiments expressed by the Ministers in respect of 
other countries «applied to theirs also. Is it not because Sir Edward Carson 
opposed the Home Rule movement, that Sien Feiners cropped up in Ireland? 
Therefore, if India should remain peaceful, there should.be a grant of substantial 


political reforms. 


46. Reiterating the necessity for communal representation for the non-Brah- 
mans and demurring to the view expressed by some 
that the success of many non-Brahmans at the last 
election to the local Legislative Council dispenses with that necessity, the 
Dravidan, of the 2Uth August, points to the defeat of Mr. Kesava Pillai and others 
at the election as proof positive for the necessity of such a representation and 
adds:—It is noteworthy in this connexion that Mr. Venkata Reddi Nayudu, in 
giving evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, is reported toshave stated 
that the sympathy professed by the Brahmans for the depressed classes was not 
sincere, on which Lord Sinha appears to have remarked that it was a sweeping 
reflection against all the educated and wealthy people. This is surprising indeed. 
As Lord Sinha is a Montagu-moderate he will speak only in that strain. Let him 
be dreaming and speaking as he likes. We need not mind it. We will say that 
all this only proves the necessity for communal representation. Further, is it 
possible to have equality, retaining the caste differences ? Our question is whether 
those that pretend to observe such equality can be considered to be really 
educated. ‘The education of the Brahmans is no real education at all. We hold 
that it is but the result of cramming. 


47. Referring to the fact that no arrangements appear to have been made so 

far, for the appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the Punjab affairs, though two months have 
elapsed since Mr. Montagu promised in the Parlia- 
ment that such a commission would be appointed, the Desabhaktan, of the 21st 
August, states: —We believe that Mr. Montagu sincerely wishes to have the 
affairs of the Punjab inquired into. While s0, what occasions the delay in 
appointing the Commission? In whose possession are the details connected with 
this? Mr. Montagu informed the House of Commons that this matter was under 
correspondence with the Viceroy. For how long is this consultation with the 
Viceroy to continue? The haste with which the Rowlatt Law was passed is 


absent here. Why? Is the appointment of the Commission perhaps delayed, 
because of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s presence in England ? 


48. In inviting the attention of the Justice party to the news received that the 


— * ae so Joint Committee refused to hear the non-Brahman 
Seis Cana -  . «representatives who are now in England, the Desa- 

se bhaktan, of the 21st August, says :— Will the Justice 
party realise now at least the warnings we gave them in the beginning ? Our 
friends are aware that the Chetti-Nayar Company was for years working for the 
progress of the country with their countrymen. It grieves us even now to think 
of how, all on a sudden,. these began to hate their brethren and to act prejudi- 
cially to their country, by getting entangled in the illusive net of the selfish 
European merchants. What is now the fate of this party, which acted on the 
venomous advice of the Anglo-Indian papers that always preached the policy of 


Communal representation. 


Commission of Inquiry into 
the Punjab incidents. 


governing the Indians by a policy of ‘divide and rule’? Even the words of 
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advice to this party of patriots like Sir Sankaran Nayar were of no avail. Those 
on whom this party had relied and their adherents have now deserted them. 
Lord Pentland and Sir Alexander Cardew patted the leaders of the pseudo non- 
Brahman party on their backs. Our friends may remember in what disparaging 
terms these two gentlemen spoke of the non-Brahmans before - they left. 
Mr. Welby, the editor of the Madras Mail, supported the non-Brahman cause and 
opposed the views of the Congress. He too has deserted them now and is making 
-g noise in England that the interests of the European mercantile community in 
India should be safeguarded. The ways of even Lord Sydenham are known to 
all. After making a fuss of pleading the cause of the non-Brahmans and the 
depressed classes, he gave out that the interests of the Indian Civil Service party — 
and the European mercantile community deserved consideration and has secured 
a seat on the Joint Committee for benefiting his own countrymen. It is certain 
that the Justice party is not unaware of all this. They should realize that they 
ean accomplish their objects only by working in union with the Congress party 
but not by relying upon foreigners, 


49. Referring to the personnel of the Committee appointed by the Secretary Sw4nmimrrasm, 

The Indian Army Committee.  0f,5tate to inquire into and report on certain things 21nd Ang. 1919. 
ts pertaining to the Indian army, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 22nd August, observes: —The Indian army exists for the self-defence of 
India and the money spent on it belongs to the Indian public. While so, it is 
surprising that no Indian is included in a committee that is to advise about the 
future of the Indian army. Have not the Indians the right to evince an interest 
in matters relating to the army to be established for the defence of India at the 
cost of the Indians, or are there no competent Indians to occupy a seat on this 
committee? Another surprising feature in the constitution of this committee is 
the inclusion in it of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, whom the Indian public unanimously 
wish to be brought to trial for having conducted the administration of a province 
with excessive severity and against the wishes of His Majesty. Did the Secretary 
of State choose him as a member in appreciation of the skill with which he 

enforced Martial Law? There is little doubt that the constitution of this | 
committee will create great discontent among the Indian public. ey tet 


50. Remarking that the een session of the Provincial Conference at S*pmymras™s 
op: richinopoly is meeting at an anxious period, the 22nd Ang. 1919. 

C a Madras = Provincial Swadesamitran, of the 22nd August, remarks :— 

eersineete ot The Indian Reform Bill is now on the anvil and the 
people are anxious about the extent to which it will confer administrative powers 
on them, when it takes a definite shape. Just as one seeking a treasure losing 
the money in one’s hand, the people are vexed at their being deprived of their 
fundamental privileges in the Pun} ab, while seeking powers of administration. 
Many newspapers, which have taken on themselves the task of safeguarding the 
privileges of the public, have been made to pay securities and held under threat. 
Recent events have made the people think, with a shudder that, if the authorities 
like, they can do anything under cover of legal sanction. ‘The Conference meets 
at such an anxious juncture and the one consolation in the midst of so much 
anxiety is that the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar and the Hon’ble 
Raja  Satherastn Setupati Raja have respectively become the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and the President of the Conference, showing how sympathetic 
even the richer classes and the aristocracy are towards the aspirations of the 
common people. Politicians are bound to be specially thankful to the Hon’ble 
the Raja Rajeswara Setupati Raja for having accepted the Presidentship and 
thus disproved the existence of factions in the country, as alleged by some duped 
by the machinations of others bent on creating a split. 


‘The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd August, also views that the acceptance by the Dzsasaarray, 
Hon’ble the Raja of Ramnad of the Presidentship of the Conference practically 
belies the statement of the Anglo-Indians that. many of the landed proprietors do 
not take part in movements intended to secure the progress of the country and 
eomments on his speech in the following strain:—We hope Mr. Montagu will note ; 
the clear words of the President regarding the events in the Punjab and the 

_ Mecessity for an inquiry about Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s methods of administration. 


Madras, 
22nd Aug. 1919. 
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The events in the Punjab have shaken the great confidence which many ople 
had in British justice. At this time when the Punjab is in a disorganised statg 
and the Rowlatt Act is holding Mother India in bonds, what matters it to us if 
we get or do not get reforms which confer no responsibility? The fundamental 
rights indispensable to man have been denied to us. Ifa person is muzzled and 
then asked to eat, what would be the state of his mind? e hope the words of 
this President of a Provincial Conference will be noted by the British. Com 
to the description of Lord Willingdon by the President, as a man of broad 
vision and safe counsel, we do not deny that the description. is correct. But 
it was after his advent as the head of this Presidency that the Press Act 
began to be applied promiscuously. We wish the President had been outspoken 
in this matter. The Raja now boldly accuses Lord Pentland and his Colleagues, 
Sir Alexander Cardew and Mr. Gillman. But he did not say anything about them 
when they were at the head.of the administration in Madras. We think that 
there is no merit in condemning men, who have no longer anyt to do with the 
administration and who have departed this world. It is like beating a dead 
serpent. He has not said anything about Lord Willingdon who 1s now in office 
or his administration. He has spoken in praise of Lord Willingdon in one or two 
places. Our complaint is not that he has spoken in appreciation of Lord Willingdon 
or in depreciation of Lord Pentland, but that it would have been better if the acts 
of certain persons had been criticised during their administration. 

Turning to the address of the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar, as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, we heartily approve of his suggestion that 
branch associations of the Indian Congress should be started in all civilised coun- 
tries, so that the condition of the Indians might be made known to those 
countries through them. We have derived many advantages from the war. As the 
British have, by the grace of God, admitted India to membership in the League 
of Nations, the Indians should be paying attention to political matters concerning 
the world. If this object is to be realised, it is necessary that branch associations 
of the Congress should be started in all countries. 


The Lokopakari, of the 25th August, writes:—India jis at present in a 
ate very difficult pass. The people are suffering much 

‘ The Madras Provincial Con- from high prices and want of foodstuffs; and 
Nexce they are keenly awaiting the grant of privileges 
demanded by them in connexion with administrative reforms.. They are again 
afraid that their rights will be affected by the Rowlatt Law, sam | against the 
unanimous wishes of the public. ‘The woeful deaths and punishments resulting 
from the untoward incidents in the Punjab and other places, which were the 
outcome of the Satyagraha movement started with the object of having the 
Rowlatt Law repealed, have wounded the minds of the people. At a time when 
the people are experiencing great stress for want of food and clothing, influenza 
is also committing a great havoc among them. So this conference is meeting at 8 
stressful period, and the people will have a great consolation, if the Government 
should view the resolutions of this conference with sympathy and do the needful. 


As the resolutions of this conference only echo the voice of the public, we hope 
the Government will pay attention to them. 


Expressing regret at the moderates having stayed away from this 
oe Conference, apparently because they thought that 
spat’ there would not be many in it to support their 

Conference. . y pp 
views, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th August, says :— 
If the moderates think that they have not the support of the public, they should 
cease to ventilate their own views in the name of the public. They have a nght 
to demand what they require ; but they have no right to dictate what the country 
needs. So long as they continue to give out their own individual opinions 48 
those of the country, is it not their duty to endeavour to make their opinions 
acceptable to the public? The success of the Conference, in spite of the absence 
of the moderates, is only a sign of the times. The important resolution that our 
fundamental rights should be laid down by law was brought forward by the 
Zeamindar of Kumaramangalam and ably supported by Mr. T. R. Ramachandra 
Ayyar in a spirited speech. It isan important thing that this resolution was 
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accepted ‘by the Confer ‘eee XN the moderates:or any others had any doubts; 
about the necessity, for such a provision, the acts of the officials in the Punjab; 
would have cleared their doubts. But what are we to say-of those. who refrain; 
from making a demand, even after their doubts have been cleared? Who can, 
advise those who are bent on carrying out a lifeless scheme of reforms? The: 
next noteworthy event in the Conference is the amendment brought forward by , 
Mr. Vythianatha Ayyar to the resolution about the Punjab incidents, that the 

Secretary of State should be addressed to recall the Viceroy for having permitted 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer to treat the people as he liked. On a discussion about it in Do oe 
the subjects committee the next day, it was withdrawn by the mover himself. cobras 
The above fact clearly explains that, though -all the Indians -realise that the (ges 

Viceroy takes a great interest in the progress of India, many sincerely believe 
that he winked at the actions of his subordinates in the Punjab and allowed them | 
to have their own way. Of the other resolutions, those relating to the reforms. 
and the Indemnity Bill are the important ones. In the present constitution of 
the Legislative Council, the Government can undoubtedly carry any law they | 
want. But why should they go in for an Indemnity Act, if the Martial Law had 

been properly administered in the Punjab? If there is any necessity for so 

hequssding the officials, it should be known what officers have, within the ere 
knowledge of the Government, committed particular mistakes. If the Government. Sh ial oes: 
had such knowledge, what action was taken against the delinquent officials ? 

Supposing the Indemnity Act is passed, what action can be taken on the recom- 

mendation of the Commission that is to come into existence, if it should declare: 

any particular Actto be wrong? Ifan Indemnity Actis passed and a Commission 

is also appointed, the expenditure to be incurred on the latter will be an unneces-: 

sary waste. But the Commission is sure to be appointed and its inquiry should 

be fruitful. Ifso, an Indemnity Act should not certainly be passed. We believe 

the Government will recognise that the resolution of this Conference, in this 

respect, echoes the view of the whole public and will refrain from introducing it. 


51. In a leader under this heading, the Vartakamitran, of the 24th July, refers Vaneaxauetsial, 
to India groping in the dark when several countries 24th July 1919. 
in the world are considering about improving their 

material resources as a result of the war, and to her having to strive hard to secure 

even the ordinary rights of man, and says:—There are none in foreign countries 

who will care for the interests of the Indian trade. Though there are officials 

known as British Trade Commissioners in those countries, they do not care for 

the interests of the Indians. The remark of Sir Sankaran Nayar that all their 

work consists in trying to find out how the raw materials available in different 

countries can be utilised in the interests of British trade shows the extent to which 

India can be benefited by them. Our Government are likely to open many > 

research institutes as a result of the Report of the Industries Commission. But we 

have to consider whether the advantages of such institutes will go to the influential 

or non-influential among the Indian merchants. As regards the question of helping 

those who establish factories for manufacturing Government requirements by 

agreeing to purchase a large portion of the manufactured commodities, as 

suggested by the Commission, the persons who are to receive help and the manner ea 
of help to be given should be determined by the representatives of the people. d 
Otherwise, we have only to think that India’s money will not be properly applied. 
There may not be any facilities for establishing certain industries in India. As 
there may be room for blindly spending money on the manufacture of articles, 
which can be easily imported from other countries at favourable prices, under the 
impression that their manufacture in India itself should ‘be encouraged, there 
should be some means- of checking such expenditure, in consideration of the 
material advancement of this country. Therefore nothing good can come out of 
the expected reforms, unless the departments of trade, industries and agriculture 
are made to remain in the hands of the Indians themselves. 


52. Referring to the suggestion of one Launcelot Usher that the wealth of V4=raxauenas, 
Britain can be doubled in value by legally increasing 24, Talo 1019, 
2 means of increasing the that of gold to twice the present rate, as 64 per | 
wealth of Britain. cent of the world’s gold supply comes from British 
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territories and that this increased value will also be to the British ip 
the repayment of loans, the Variakamitraa, of the 24th July, observes :—From 
this it looks as if the people in the world can be deceived by legislation. We do 
not find any difference between the action of Nanda, an Indian king who is said 
to have issued leather coins for repaying a debt and withdrawn them from 
circulation, 2s son as they came into the hands of the people, and the suggestion 


of this expert. We call the Mahammadan King, Muhammad Toglak, who issued 


paper coins, mad ; but we must now say that all the men in the world are mad. 
53. The Vartakamitran. of the 24th July, writes:—With the object of 
introducing { rupee and > rupee coins in nickel, 
The eurrency of India, samples of the same are reported to be in the 
making. We have to feel glad that no law is made, as in Russia and cther coun- 
tries, requiring the people to use postage stamps for change. Our readers know 
that nickel coins do not dissolve in water. As regards the une-rupee notes, books 
of 25 notes each, have been received from England. They are perforated at one 
end, so as to be torn off easily from the book. As the notes have been stitched, 
we may be sure that they will not be blown away by wind. 


The Varzakamitran, of the 3ist July, reverts to this subject, and says :—The 
gold coins which were current in the times of the Chera, Chola and Pandiyan 
kings in South India, have been ascertained to be worth more than Rs. 50 and 
this is a sufficient indication of the wealth of the country, for the greater the 
number of coins of higher denominations in circulation in a country, the greater 
will be the wealth of that country. The very fact that there is a small coin of 
three pies in circulation in India now is evidence of the poverty of the country. 
This country, wherein gold coins of the value of Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 were in circu- 
lation, is now unfit to have even the rupee coin in circulation. What shall we do 
for this ? 

54. The Var‘akamitran, of the 31st July, oo :—Though Japan was one 

of the countries that were engaged‘in the war, she 
The Japanese trade. has managed to improve her industries and trade 
during the perio! of the war. Japanese goods are being sold in all countries 
where German and Australian [sic] goods used to be sold and Japan has captured 
a great portion of the Indian trade. As to doubts whether Japanese competition 
will continue ever after the war, how can we say that it will not affect us and 
other countries, when we find that each day sees a new industry started in Japan, 
that Japanese merchants are daily coming to this country and starting business, 
and that the Japanese think of constructing ships at the rate of one each day ? 
Judging from the present circumstances, England should understand that she will 
have to face a keen competition from Japan in respect of her cotton and chemical 
industries. The Indians also should be prepared to face the competition of the 
Japanese in the cotton market. What can be done for this? Hitherto we were 
suffering from the competition of Lancashire. But now we have to submit to 
Japanese competition also. Is there any salvation for us? There cannot be any 
betterment of our condition, unless we are given the power to prohibit the entry 
of those articles into our country. 


55. In an article under this heading refers the Vartskamitrarz, of the 


; dist July, to the statement, in a recent speech of 
Pig hess 1 deed—which shows Jord Reading in England about the sso 
ae ae ee between England and America, that the British 
were largely actuated by the idea of doing justice throughout the Empire and 
makes the following observations among others:—At the beginning of the great 
European war, the Germans thought that the Indians would rise against the 
British Government and that they could easily win the war, if England’s atten- 
tion should be diverted towards India, and some of the prominent men in 
England also had their doubts about India. But Lord Hardinge who knew the 
heart of India was able to defend it with a force of 25,000 English troops and the 
Indians, out of their love for and confidence in the British Government, sacrificed 
their lives and properties in the eastern and western war fronts. But, though 
the British Government have established peace and security in India, the Indians 
find that their economic prosperity and education. are going down day by day and 
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«ant, besides political power, the grant of such privileges as will enable them to 
attend to industrial, educational and other matters and to do whatever may be 
needful. Is this not a just request and is not the compliance therewith also just ? 
But the Provincial Governments and the bureaucracy in India cannot tolerate 
this demand. If the business of the bureaucracy is to safeguard the interests of 
administration alone, there is no ground whatever for their standing in the way 
of the Indian demand for freedom in respect of Industry‘and Commerce. As they 
interfere in matters which do not. concern them, we have to think that the 
exercise their authority in a manner opposed to the advancement of India. It 
also gives handle for some to say that the bureaucracy is maintained solely in 
the interests of British trade. ‘Though the attitude of prominent men in England 
is favourable and sympathetic towards India, as the actions of those in authority 
here are not in consonance with it, the Indians, in spite of their love for the 
British rule, have to distrust the bureaucracy here very much. The reforms 
announced by Mr. Montagu in the declaration of the 20th August 1917 are still in 
the stage of inquiry and we do not know when they will be passed in Parliament. 
But the Rowlatt law has come into existence without any urgent necessity, as the 
result of the report of the Rowlatt Commission based upon an ex parte inquiry and 
has, within six months, subjected India to hardships. Can it not be understood 
from this that the boons obtained from the Deity will uot be of any value unless 
the good will of.the priest also is gained? If we consider the words of Lord 
Reading, we have only to say that he is not well aware of the affairs in India and 
the treatment meted out to the Indians in the Colonies. His words are correct 
so far as Colonies like Canada, Australia and South Africa, forming parts of the 
British Empire, are concerned. England is bound to be just in her dealings with 
them, as the people there belong to her own race. The Colonies have also the power 
to enforce their demands, if England should intend to deal with them in a manner 
otherwise than just, while, in the case of India, justice should be done only out 
of fear of God. We are not free to enforce justice with authority. The dealings 
of England with the Colonies cannot be said to be actuated by a sense of justice. 
It is only the affection which the mother naturally has for her children. It is 
only when we are just in our dealings with those, who are not connected with us 
by ties of blood, that we can be said to be just. Any element of selfishness will 
not befit justice. Justice knows no differences between the strong and the weak, 
the wealthy and the poor, the educated and the uneducated. An impartial 
equality is the characteristic feature of justice. ‘Taking the Colony of South 
Africa as an instance in point, that country, which was a jungle a century ago, 
has been rendered fit for European settlement by the colonisation of Indian coolies. 
Ever since the Europeans began to live there permanently, the Indians have been 
migrating there and working. While so, it is a fact known to our readers that 
the Europeans oppressed the I[ndians and placed various obstacles in the way of 
their improvement. Even Lord Landsdowne, who was the Viceroy of India in 
the year 1899, has stated that it was the merciless treatment meted out to the 
Indians that was the cause of Boer war. Though the pitiable condition of the 
Indian coolies and settlers there was improved a little through the strenuous 
exertions of Mahatma Gandhi and the sympathy of Lord Ampthil, the aversion 
for the Indians has been growing in secret ever since self-government was con- 
ferred upon Cape Colony. They have been enacting some laws under the 
impression that the Indians, if allowed room, would spread fast like peerr-peee 
and stand in the way of their advancement. The help rendered by India to the 
Empire during the war is worthy of the gratitude of the world and it has been 
acknowledged by the Government and prominent men in England. It is bei 
said in England that, as a recompense for this —— India should be treated on a 
footing of equality with tie other parts of the Empire. But, as a reward for 
India, the South African Government have passed a law which has the effect of 


preventing the Asiatics from purchasing land and settling therein and from 


trading independently. ‘Thinking that the world may censure them if they 
enacted such a prohibitory measure ory for the Indians, the word ‘ Asiatics ’ 


has been used in the law instead of ‘Indians.’ If parts of the Empire should 


have differences among one another and enact laws as they please, how can there 
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be equality and justice ? If Indians cannot freely go to Aastralia, cannot eve, 
set their feet in Canada and cannot settle in South Africa, how can there be 
equality between India and the other parts of the Empire? These parts that 
enjoy freedom do not mind any outcry that may be raised in the mother-country. 
For, they think that India is a motherless child, that there is none to espouse it, 
cause and that they can deal with it as they please. Do the bureaucrats, who are 
trumpeting that the improvement and honour of the Indians is their speciai 
note this? Do they at least allow the Indian coolies to return to their own 
country? They neither allow them to remain there nor let them go away. It is 
this condition of affairs that is spoken of by Lord Reading as the foundation of 
justice on which the whole Empire rests. See what a great difference there jg 
between speech and action. We have to think that the rights of the Indians 
will not be of any avail, unless laws are enacted requiring the other parts of the 
Empire to show equality to India before the great men in England think of 
granting Home Rule to it (India). Unless we are treated with dignity in foreign 
countries and within the Empire, there is no room for thinking that we can 
advance. 


56 The Deeabhakian, of the 22nd August, writes:—We have to be 
satisfied in a way that India is getting a good 
number of Commissions, though not reforms. We 
greatly fear whether it has become the fashion now to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into any subject. The money spent on these may, with. advantage, be 
spent in other ways. We do not complain of the expenditure, but it will bea 
source of much satisfaction to the Indians if the results are commensurate with 
the expenditure. It is our opinion that the results of the innumerable Commis- 
sions we have had are nil. Nearly a lakh of rupees was spent on the Rowlatt 
Commission and the result of which is too well kncgwn. Many such Commissions 
have come and gone, and we are now to have a Commission to inquire into the 
condition of the Indian army with Lord Esher as its President and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer as one of its members. The whole Commission comprises of whites ; and 
it is regrettable that there is no Indian member in it. The Government of India 
cannot say that there is no Indian versed in military affairs. His Majesty has 
often appreciated the heroism evinced by Indians during the last war. The 
Indians were the sole cause of the British successes on the French.fronts and we 
are very sorry that the services of the Indians have not been properly recognized. 
What benefit can India expect from a Commission with Sir Michael O’Dwyer as 
one of its members? It is only the Indians that can understand the grievances 
of the Indians in the army and not the Europeans who only attend to matters 
from a distance. We apprehend that the recommendations of this Commission 
may be prejudicial to the Indians. Generally speaking, we condemn the present 
constitution of this Commission. It is certain that the benefits to be derived by 
this Commission will not be commensurate with the expenditure it may entail. 


o7. The Swadesamiiran and the Desabhaktan, of the 21st August, reproduce 
in Tamil, the former in abstract and the latter in 
extenso, a letter written by Dr. §. Subrahmanya 


Ayyar to the Bombay Chronicle about the constitution of the commission to inquire 
into the recent occurrences in the Punjab. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th August, says:—Even the Anglo-Indian 
‘The situation in the Punjab. | P@pers have recognised that the excitement of the 
} people caused by the rule of the Punjab by Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer is not false. The Mail admits that even the loyal moderates 
have been agitated by it. The Raja of Ramnad and Mr. A.S. Krishna Rao 
have expressed the opinion that they do not see any reason why the Martial Law 
was introduced into the Punjab. The Mail says that they have not properly 
examined the position in which Sir Michael was placed. This remark is ground- 
less inasmuch as even Lord Sinha, the Under Secretary of State, has stated that 


The Indian Army Commission. 


The situation in the Punjab. 


the actions of Sir Michael O’Dwyer betrays hastiness on his part.. The above- 


named presidents of provincial conferences have only softly voiced forth the 
ideas entertained by the people. The Mail will do well to consider why there 
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‘were disturbances in the Punjab alone, while there were no such disturb- 
ances in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta where there was strong 
agitation. It is indisputably true that the disturbances in the Punjab were due 
to the arbitrary policy pursued by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. The greater 
the delay in appointing the Committee of Inquiry, the less are the chances of 
getting at the truth, as stated by Pandit Malavya. The Pioneer writes that the 
Indemnity Bill will be introduced into the Imperial Legislative Council. Under 
it, it will be enacted that for the’ measures taken in the Punjab, no officer is 
responsible. If the Bill be passed, the proposed inquiry will be of no use. It is 
easy to surmise how much the confidence of the people will be shaken if the Bill 
to relieve the officers of responsibility be passed before the inquiry. 'The Madras 
Provincial Conference has ra a resolution disapproving of such a step. . It is 
to be regretted that Lord Chelmsford has given up his liberal eae and is 
gradually adopting a policy of opposition. ‘T’he policy that he is following in the 
matter of political reforms and repression, is shaking the confidence of the people. 
What discontent has already been created by the rule of Lord Chelmsford has been 
expressed in the different political conferenves. If in addition to this, the Indem- 
nity Bill also is passed, the confidence of the people will be greatly shaken. . . 
Not only the Indians but also the people in England feel the need of legal provi- 
sion being made regarding the safeguarding of rights and of the political reforms 
being made wider so that the people may have control over them. By the 
introduction of the Indemnity Bill, the acts of the bureaucracy will become more 
mainfest, and the national movement will bear fruit sooner. 


58. The Desabhakian, of the 22nd August, 

The position of the Indiang 3nd the Swadesamitran, of the 22nd and 23rd 

within the Empire. idem, reproduce in ‘Tamil the fourth letter of 
Mr. C. F. Andrews on this subject. 


59. Referring to a memorial said to have been submitted to the Government 
by the clerks in Taluk offices, the Swadesamitran, of 


Grievances of Taluk clerks. = t, 93rd August, expresses its regret at the pay of 


these clerks not having been increased by the Government in these days of high 


prices, in the face of the fact that the majority of them, while doing the hardest 
work, get only between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 per mensem and very few of them 
receive more than Rs. 50 and adds:—We are aware that, since the beginning of 
1919, a war allowance of Rs. 3 per mensem is being granted to these clerks; but 
it is needless to say that this is not sufficient. [tis complained that the position 
of the Taluk clerks is harder than that of clerks in other departments, in all matters 
such as promotion, batta, travelling allowance, etc. ‘l'heir memorial shows that 
their grievances are genuine and deserve to be viewed with sympathy. We trust 
the Government, of Madras will not fail to grant their legitimate requests. 


60. Reverting tc the amendment moved and passed at the last session of the 
Local Legislative Council that no member should 

Je ga and the address the Council in the vernacular, except with 
gislative Council. the approval of the President, the Desabhaktan, of 


DeeaBHAKzAas, 
Madras, 
22nd —_ 1919 
Swapusamrraay, 


Madras, 
22nd & 33rd Aug. 


1919. 
SwpesaMrrzin, 
Madras, 
28rd Aug. 1919, 


Madras, 
26th Aug. 1919. 


the 26th August, observes :—There are already many special privileges for the . 


non-official members of the Legislative Council! Now even the right to speak in 
the vernacular has been forfeited. The reason which induced the Government to 
pass this rule indicates their helpless position. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
Ayyar began to speak in Tamil at a meeting of the Council under the president- 
ship of Lord Pentland, who could not find out any rule wherewith to stop the 
Honourable Member and hence the present rule, moved out of fear or otherwise, 
prohibiting any member from speaking in the vernaculars without the consent of 
the President. Wedo not blame the Government in this matter. With an eye 
upon their business, they have carried out their object. Why should they care 
about public opinion being against them? We are only sorry for those non- 
official members who supported the Government in this matter. It pains us to 
see that those who profess to work for the progress of the Dravidas did not come 
forward to attach due importance to a Dravidian language in the Legislative 


SwavesaMirTuan, 
Madras, 
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Council. -We pity those who blame the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar for this, 
saying that it was his attempt to speak in Tamil at a former meeting that has 
brought about this rule. The Honourable Member did it only to see whether a 
right which existed on paper could be exercised in og also. If Lord Pentland 
had allowed him to speak in Tamil, there would have been no agitation about it. 
We will only say that some people wanting in public spirit have forsaken their 


-mother-tongue in order to please the Government. During the discussion about 


this rule in the Council, Lord Willingdon remarked that it was necessary because 
he was not conversant with any of the vernaculars of this Be nf Are the 
many in the Province to learn English for the sake of one, or should one learn 
some of the vernaculars for the sake of the many? Let logicians answer this 
question. What is the use of-any privileges in the Legislative Council, without 
the privilege of speaking in one’s own language? This rule will prevent ny one 
without a knowledge of English from becoming a member of the Legislative 
Council. The Advocate-General met this argument ¥ saying that one can pick 
up a knowledge of English after becoming a member. e fail to see how one will 
be able to get a capacity to speak in English on political matters, subsequent to his 
becoming a member. The fact that the Madras Provincial Council Conference 
has also passed a resolution condemning this rule, shows clearly the attitude of 
the people of this presidency in this matter. 


61. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th August, refers to the difference of opinion 
that seems to have arisen in the Cosmopolitan Club 
about giving a dinner to Lord Chelmsford during his 
ensuing visit to Madras, and remarking that it is the general opinion of many that 
Lord Chelmsford had gone astray in the matter of the Punjab situation, suggests 
the dropping of the dinner altogether seeing that opinion is not unanimous about 


it. An English translation of this article appears in New India of the 27th August 
1919. 


62. The Desabhaktan, of the 23rd August, publishes -the proceedings of a 
meeting of some Members of the House of Com- 
mons held in the Parliament Hall on the 19th July 
. under the presidency of Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 
wherein Mr. Tilak is reported to have spoken that the Montagu reforms would not 
remove the grievances of the Hindus and Muhammadans, that the bureaucracy 
would continue to oppress the people as ever, that a great agitation would again 
be started in the country if India were not granted self-government on colonial 
lines, that the Indian demands were just and reasonable and that it was not proper 
for the British Government to reject even these and curtail the reforms and that 


The ensuing visit of the Viceroy. 


Indian reforms and _ the 
Punjab incidents. 


India should not be made to wait as in the case of Ireland. Mr. Hyndman is said 


to have remarked that about 120 crores of sovereigns had come to England in 
various ways since the year 1879 from India, which was the poorest country on 
the face of the earth, and that the Government of India were then flogging people 
in the streets and passing death sentences, without any guilt being established 
and without proper trial. Mr. Khaparde is said to have spoken after him to the 
effect that Englishmen would not bear to see, or hear about, the unjust acts which 
were being committed in India, and that the firing on people in streets and the 


_ throwing of bombs from eroplanes on unarmed crowds under the Martial Law were: 


of the Darbars held by Sir Michael 0’ 


opposed to British principles recorded in history. 
63. The Desabhakian, of the 25th August, refers, in the course of a leading 


is article, to the delay in the appointment of the Com- 
wen? into the Punjab oe lites of Inquiry Jn seainet’ ol ‘ee Paniah affeize 
promised by Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons, though it is more than fifteen 
days since he stated that the matter was under correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of India, and remarking that Mr. Montagu will understand the feeling in 
India about the Punjab incidents clearly from a perusal of the proceedings of the 


Madras Provincial Conference, makes the following observations among others :— 


We cannot understand what Mr. Montagu has in his mind. The appointment of 


- Martial Law Commissions and the methods of inquiry followed by them in the trial 


of accused persons, the comments of the Anglo-Indian papers thereon, the nature 


Dwyer in various parts of his province ur 
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ebnnexion with ‘recruitment to ‘the army and other matters have left a strong. 


impression on the minds of Indians. It will never fade. We believe that popular 
discontent will abate to some extent only if Michael O’Dwyer, who was instru- 
mental in the iutroduction of the asura form of administration in the Punjab, be 

ut on his trial and the causes of the Punjab incidents inquired into. Sir Michael 
0’Dwyer’s administration, which was founded upon repression, has wounded not 
only our is brethren who rendered assistance for the war in various ways, but 
has also involved the whole of India in suffering. Our readers will remember how 
Sir Michael indulged in self-praise frequently when referring to the contributions 
of the Punjab to the war in men and money. We believe our readers will have 
noted the statement published in the Truth as to how he got the men and money 
for the war. Many incidents that will draw tears from one’s eyes have occurred 
in the Punjab. If the esteem in which British justice and impartiality are held 
by the world is not to be lost, we wish that a uitihaien of Inquiry should be 
appointed at once. Indians will not be carried away by the words of Mr. Montagu, 
which are sweeter than honey. Does he think that it will lower the prestige of 
Lord Chelmsford if a Committee of Inquiry be appointed? He should first under- 
stand clearly the opinion of the Indians about Lord Chelmsford’s administration. 
Our Trichinopoly correspondent writes to us that a resolution for the recall of 
Lord Chelmsford was brought forward the day before yesterday at the Provincial 
Conference and was supported by many persons. Our readers would not have 
forgotten that a resolution of a like nature was passed also ina public meeting 
held at Calcutta. The Punjab incidents took placein April last. We are now on 
the threshold of September. Still the popular discontent caused by them has not 
disappeared. The disorder into which the economic conditions have been thrown 
and the suffering, which our brethren jin the Punjab undergo are alarming the 
Indians. We hope that Mr. Montagu will, at least hereafter, appoint a Committee 
of Inquiry consisting of impartial members without any delay. None belonging 
to the Executive Council of the Government of India should sit on this committee. 
None of the Punjab officials should be a member thereof. If it be true that 
Mr. Montagu has true affection for India, we desire that the above Committee of 
Inquiry should be appointed soon. 


64. Referring to the externment of one Mr. Manilal Jatwaji Vyas, a subject 
ieinh oh. Win. Wicadial of the Kathiawar State, from Karachi under the 


Jatwaji Vyas. orders of the Sindh Commissioner on the ground 


that he was a foreigner, and to the refusal of the 
Bombay Government to interfere with the order, the Desabhakian, of the 25th 
August, remarks to the following effect:—It is highly regrettable that, in this 
twentieth century, the subject of an Indian State under British protection which 
has been rendering help with its army and money whenever required, should be 
considered to be a foreigner and externed from British India. Mr. Vyas who lives 
in an Indian State is in no way inferior to any one living in British India. On 
account of this order, Mr. Vyas cannot go to a hospital in British India. Neither 
can he go to a holy placein British India. Ah! What an order is this? A person 
in South Africa is considered to be a British subject, while the subject of an 
Indian State is deemed to be aforeigner. Perhaps, this is also one of the wonders 
of the twentieth century. 


65. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th August, publishes a long communication 
from the pen of one, Mr. L. Rajaram, in which he 
traces the evolution of different forms of Govern- 
ment from the primitive state of civilization, when 
the peaple had for them ruler, one who was superior to them in physical strength, 
intellect and character and whose rule was but a benevolent despotism, through 
the next stages, when the people, beginning to get dissatisfied with this form, 
established a form of Government in which the king was assisted by a Council of 
learned and wise ministers and popular leaders, to the third step of a democratic 
form, which was the outcome of a gradual deterioration in the quality of the 
Members of Council, who claimed the right to take part in the administration 
simply because of their birth and adds:—The last is the modern form of Gov- 
ernment, and it indicates an important step in the progress of humanity. All 
affairs of State are here carried on according to the wishes of the majority of 


Is the democratic form of 
Government a good one ? 
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the people by means of officials elected by them. The subject. understands. 
his responsibility and the duties of citizenship. The people of the world may 
progress still further and reach the fourth stage in which most of them wilt 
be so good, wise and learned that they may not stand in need of a Goverment 
at all. Let us consider the case of India in the light of the foregoing observa- 
tions. In countries where democratic ideas are prevalent there may be doubts 
as to whether the people should have a monarchical or republican form of 
overnment. But there cannot be any such doubt in the case of India. The 
Tadions are noted from ancient times for their great attachment and devotion to 
the person of the Sovereign. Loyalty to the Sovereign, how bad soever he ma 
be, is a trait inherent in the nature of the Indians alone in this world. As this is 
one of the conditions of our existence, it will be impossible for us to do away with 
monarchy and establish a republican form of government until every one of us 
becomes a saint. Even if the bureaucracy should take up further responsibility 
in the administration and, removing all our hardships and freely granting to us 
in an affectionate spirit everything that we need, govern us in a manner conducive 
to our happiness, we should not consent to it. If we do, our growth will be arrested. 
We may cave to suffer from permanent evils on that account. We have now 
acquired the power of undertaking administrative responsibility. Therefore we 
should take it up ourselves and manage our affairs. It is that that is meant by 
the term ‘ enjoyment of Home Rule within the Empire’. It is for that that our 
leaders are now exerting themselves in England. No other arguments are needed 
for demanding immediate Home Rule for India. This is the principal one and it 
is quite sufficient. The same form of government cannot be suited to a nation 
for all time. It should also change with the gradual growth of the community. 


66. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th August, publishes in Tamil a summary of 

the speech of Mr. G. Harisarvottama Rao, as the 

The Andbra Conference. President of the Seventh Andhra Conference held at 
Anantapur. 


67. Referring to the statement in the Truth that, in spite of all the fine talk 
of the indebtedness of the British to the Indian 
soldiers, the sepoys in the occupied Turkish pro- 
vinces have been denied the bonus given to all other soldiers and that such glaring 
injustice would be productive of evil in the present condition of India, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 26th August, observes:—This serves as an illustration for 
the distinction shown between Englishmen and Indians. Will not the Indian 
soldiers feel aggrieved by such an unjust distinction? Need we urge that such a 
differential treatment towards the Indian heroes, who came forward to forsake 
their families and sacrifice their very lives, should cease at once ? 


68. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st August, says under this heading: It was 


. __ the Sydenham party that opposed the endeavour of 
PH Committee—Indian the late Mr. Gokhale to see to the spread of primary 
P a . education in the country. It is strange that Lord 
Sydenham now regrets that higher education has inordinately advanced while 
elementary education has not. It is the representatives of the people that are fit 
to decide as to the sort of education that ples spread and the way in which it 
should spread. . . The statement of the ll 2 ii representatives that 
they do not want any reforms at all, in case they are not given separate repre- 
sentation, shows their shortsightedness. No one who has the welfare of the 
country at heart will entertain such a view. It is only these men who are against 
the grant of self-government. . . The endeavours they make to retard the 
advancement of the country are bound to fail. Mr. Welby is supporting them. 
He has had the boldness to say that nowhere among the people is there a desire 
for self-government. He has regretted before the Joint Committee that the 
administration will pass from the hands of the Civil Service. . . By joining 
hands with the Indo-British Association, and by opposing the aspirations of the 
people, the non-Brahman representatives have exposed themselves to ridicule. 


69. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st August, publishes 'm 


A son’s firmness. Telugu the letter written by the son of Lala Hari- 


kishen Lal to the Nation from ‘Cambridge about the: 
sentence passed on his father in the Punjab. = vii ’ 


Justice to Indian sepoys. 


1887: | 


70. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 21st August, refers to the appointment of Sir 
ied Michael O’Dwyer asa member of the committee 
An Army Inquiry Vommitte. constituted to inquire into the Indian mili 
administration, snd remarks :—It is difficult to understand how Mr. Montagu has 
prought himself to appoint him to such a responsible position. A committee is 
about to be appointed to inquire into the methods he adopted in getting recruits 
and into the methods of his ordinary administration. His rule has agitated the 
Indians. To honour Sir Michael faint be thus before such an inquiry cannot 
but meet with the disapprobation of the Indians. 


71. Writing under this heading the Hitekarini, of the 17th August, says :— 
The moderates and the Indo-British Association 
have only incurred the blame of adverse agitation, 
but in the long run, the reforms chosen by the Government will be granted. But 
it is doubtful if they will come up to the level of the aspirations of the people. 
The statement of the Mahratia that Lord Sinha will do no more than follow 
Mr. Montagu istrue. . . It is mad to suppose that much good will result from 
the Joint Committee. The London correspondent to the Mahratia has made this 
lain. 
: 72. Referring to the presidential address of the Hon’ble the Raja of Ramnad 
: at the twenty-fifth Madras Provincial Conference 
The Twenty-fifth Madras Pro- held at Trichinopoly, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 22nd 
vincial Conference. August, observes in itsleader:— . . . The Raja 
expressed in an indubitable manner his opinion on the unhappy condition of the 
Punjab. He observed that the resignations tendered by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 
of his office and by Sir Rabindranath Tagore of his knighthood in token of their 
disapproval would lead us to believe that the measures —— in the Punjab 
were very severe. He questioned the necessity for establishing a martial court 
for which there was no need in the opinion of all the leaders in the country. He 
emphasised the fact that justice could never be obtained, unless an open inquiry 
was held into the administration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Reforms cannot spread 
contentment among the people, unless the situation in the Punjab is set right. 
The President urged the necessity of restoring the faith of the people in British 
justice. It was hoped that an amnesty would be granted to all political prisoners 
after the conclusion of peace, but all in vain. The President advises the Govern- 
ment to pardon all political prisoners now at least, and to cancel the Rowlatt Act 
and the Press Act. The Government will do well to follow this advice. 


Deputation in London. 


That the Raja of Ramnad, one of the well-known zamindars, should show 80 


much sympathy towards new ideals, only proves the spirit of the times. The 
Government of India have indicated that rich landlords are not favourabl 

disposed towards reforms. The speech of the Raja of Ramnad disproves this 
allegation. 


78. Referring to the report of Mr. J. T. Gwynn, the Resettlement Officer of 
the Vizagapatam district, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
22nd August, writes under this heading:— . . . 
The Resettlement (Officer has come to the conclusion that the people in the 
resettled taluks are progressing economically. . . While admitting the back- 
ward condition of wet cultivation in the Sarvasiddhi and the Golgonda taluks, 
and the absence of good temples and tiled houses in the latter, he has recom- 
mended in his report an increase in the land-tax by 18% per cent. The District 
Collector is for increasing it by 25 percent. . . ‘The Resettlement Officer does 
not seem to have se tha question such as, how the price of every article 
required by ryots is increasing, to what a pitiable plight they have been reduced 
by the war, how the peopie in these taluks had to migrate to other places for want 
of livelihood. He might think that the war conditions would not prevail here- 
after. But the economic distress brought about by the war does not seem to be 
capable of being relieved so soon. The prices of necessaries of life may still 
further go up. It may be feared in these circumstances that an enhancement of 
revenue may put the people to troubles. ‘T'he Board of Revenue has accepted the 
proposals of Mr..Gwynn. In the session of the Legislative Council held on the 
éth April, the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapati Reju requested the Government to 


The Vizagapatam resettlement. 
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institute a fresh inquiry into the economic condition of the people and to reduce 
the new rates of assessment. On the promise of the Government to make g 
roper inquiry into the matter, Mr. Venkatapati Raju withdrew: his resolution. 
But at last the Government have agreed to the proposals of Mr. Gwynn. ‘The. 
truth would have come to light, if a mixed committee of officials and non-officials 
had been appointed to inquire into the economic condition of the people. But 
the Government have not appointed such a committee. To take the words of the 
Settlement Officer alone as an authority is fraught with evil. The settlement 
methods are not at all working satisfactorily. The ryot is not enthusiastic to 
improve the land for fear that taxes may be increased from time to time. The 
présent evils resulting from the system of an uncertain settlement cannot be set 
right, unless the department of Land Revenue 1s transferred to the people. Sir 
Sankaran Nayar, dealing with this subject in his minute of dissent, hus thus 
explained the truth of the whole matter. . . ‘‘ The present system of Land 
Reveuue has largely contributed to the poverty of the country, and is least 
calculated to encourage the investment of capital and labour on land.” 


74. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd August, writes :— 

| Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar writes te the Bombay 

‘Fhe Punjab Inquiry (Chronicle, requesting the Secretary of State to 

Commission. appoint Sir C. Sankaran to inguire into the conduct 

of the Punjab Government to cancel the order passed against Mr. Gandhi under 

the Defence of India Act in order to enable him to co-operate with Sir Sankaran 

Nayar and to permit these two gentlemen to represent the prosecution side before 
the Inquiry Commission. 


75. Writing under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 16th August, 
ore quotes the remarks of late Dr. T. M. Nayar on the 
The Montage-mecerstes. subject, which contain:—. ... It will not be 
wrong to say that Mr. Montagu and others have formed an Extremist Reclamation 
Society after the manner of the Salvation Army, ever since the publication of the 
Reforms Report. Mr. Montagu’s Reclamation Society is doing effective work. 
Mr. Montagu has begun to make converts from those gentlemen who signed the 
memorandum of the nineteen. He may be said to have succeeded in his attempts 
the very moment he entrusted this onerous duty to Mr. Bhupendranath’ Basu. 
There is not the least doubt that Mr. Basu is the most prominent of the signatories 


to the memorandum. In thus rallying the moderates, Mr. Montagu’s Reclamation 
Society has been able to achieve wonderful success. 


76. The Andhraprakasika, of the 16th August, publishes in Telugu the 


| verses on famine which appeared under this heading 
Ene Peneem of Famae. in the Kistnapatrika, of the 9th August, and which 
were noticed in the Report for the week ending the 16th August. 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd August, publishes in Telugu the 


presidential speech of Mr. A. 8. Krishna Rao at 
Pe pate — Andhra Pro- the twenty-fifth Andhra Provincial Conference 
held at Anantapur on the 28rd August which 
contains:— . . . The manner of the trials conducted by the Martial Law 
Commission, the way in which the accused have been convicted, and the nature 
of,the sentences passed on the guilty have all gone to diminish the faith of the 
people in the administration of justice in that part of the country. 1 cannot 
understand what reasons the Commission had for preventing the accused from 
having legal counsel of their own choice. That the Punjab Government should 


_ prohibit persons like Mr. C. F. Andrews from entering the Punjab is regrettable. 


No Commission of Inquiry has yet been appointed. The frequent 
application of the Press Act is spreading discontentment in the country. . . At 
this rate, there will be no scope for fearless expression of opinions. . . The 
Montford scheme has disappointed the people. Under sub-clause 3 of clause 
3 of the Reform Bill, the grand committee in which official members will form the. 
majority will have power to pass or reject any Jaw without the consent of the 
Legislative Council. This will nullify the aut ority of the latter body. Should 
this provision come into force, the position of Legislative Councils will become still 
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more intolerable than at present. . . Sub-clause 5 of clause 9 empowers the 
Governor to op 9 and reject any Bill. .There seems to be no reason why the 
Governor should be entrusted with this extraordinary power which he does not 

ssess even at present. . . ‘The creation of a separate council called the State 
 aneil with powers opposed to the Imperial Legislative Council is absurd. This 
cannot serve as.a means for the advancement of popular government. . . We 
know from experience that such a council cannot work satisfactorily. . . Part 
$ of the Bill deals with the Secretary of State for India and the India Council. 
It is necessary to abolish the India Council and give the Secretary of State two 
Under Secretaries, one of whom shall bean Indian. . . Part 4 of the Bill deals 
with Government appointments. Fifty per cent of Government officials should be 
appointed in India alone. . . As for the need for the incorporation in the Bill 
of a provision relating to the rights of citizenship, such as the one urged by the 
Delhi Congress, I had my own doubts in the beginning. That the recent political 
events in the country, the Martial Law trials in the Punjab, and the powers of the 
Press Act have brought home tu my mind the paramount necessity for the insertion 
of such a provision. . -. Enfranchisement of women should be granted. Among 
the qualifications of voters, the property limit should be lessened. . . The 
Government of India have taken away Medicine, Education, Industries, Technical 
Education and Industial Research out of the subjects recommended by the South- 
borough Committee for transfer to the popular control. All these are very 
important. Since the improvement of education and industries is necessary for 
the progress of this country, the people are taking much interest in them. It is, 
therefore, unsatisfactory to prevent these subjects from passing to the popular 
control. . . I think that the departments of Law, Justice and Police which 
relate to the preservation of peace and good government may be allowed to remain 
under the control of the Governor till this transitional period is over. All other 
subjects may be transferred to ministers. Especially, Land Revenue should be 
made over to them. . . Since the question of forming a separate Andhra 
Province has gained in strength owing to the approbation it has received from a 
large number of Government officials and of leaders in the other provinces, it 
behoves all’ those who desire the advancement of the Andhras to work for the 
realization of this object. . . The economic condition of our province is very 
bad. . . Especially poor ryots find the land revenue very burdensome, and 
the rigour with which it is collected adds to their troubles. The system of hold- 
ing settlement and enhancing the land tax every year is bound to cause trouble 
to the people. . . The Industrial Commission of 1880 advised the Government 
to improve the industries of the country, since the occurrence of famine was due to 
congestion of agricultural profession, and the neglect of other professions. Though 
it has been 40 years since the Commission gave the advice, the Government have 
not made any adequate attempts to improve the Indian Industries. But they 
have made up their mind to follow some systematic method for this purpose in 
future, we can expect some good hereafter. . . Itis the duty of the Govern- 
ment to accord encouragement for the carrying on of research work in foreign 
countries as well as here and render technical help to the rising industries. . . 
There are many mines in this Presidency, which, if properly worked, will prove 
avery profitable concern. But the Government have not done anything so far in 
earnest to turn them to derive any profit from them. . . There is no doubt 
that agriculture is our principal national occupation. . . Generally the land 
cultivated by a ryot is hardly enough to maintain nis family. After paying the 
kist due to the Government and purchasing provisions for his family maintenance, 
he will have nothing left. When famines and other visitations occur he will not 
have therefore even a pie in his hands. . . Thus there is not the slightest 
excuse to increase the assessment to be paid by ryots, every year. Still, at every 
settlement, they would be increased. ‘There is no wonder in the ryots complain- 
ing of this method. It is unjust to defer the ‘ Kistna’ project until the ‘ Kaveri’ 
pemect is decided. . . The Government of India are doing injustice to the 

adras Presidency with regard to water-rate. . . The results of the recent 
School Final Examination clearly show the necessity of greatly changing the 
present system of education. . . The fortune or the misfortune of students 
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should not depend on the grace of the syndicates. It is the duty of the Goverp- 
ment aud the Education authorities to hold a thorough inquiry into the present 
system of education and to make suitable changes therein. 


The paper makes the following observations on the speech referred to 
above:—. . . Itis a fact worth noting that Mr. A.S. Krishna Rao, like the 
Raja of Ramnad has dwelt on the Rowlatt Act at the outset. That the minds of 
the people are engrossed more by the repressive laws than by the reforms ig 
indisputable. Reforms can be of little use, if the repressive measures are not 
cancelled. Mr. Krishna Rao has explained at length the volume of unrest and 
disaffection which followed the introducing of the Rowlatt Act into the Legisla. 
tive Council. : . The statement of Lord Sinha that the actions of the Punjab 
Government indicate haste, the reduction of sentences, and the admission by the 
Privy Council of appeals from the Martial Law Court decisions cannot but lead us 
‘to believe that unnecessary fuss was made in the beginning. 


Mr. Krishna Rao has criticised the Reform Bill with his characteristic 
ability, and has given his views on all the important parts of the Bill. In the 
Bombay Congress, the Montford Scheme itself was characterised as ‘ unsatisfactory 
and disappointing’. It will be easy, therefore, to imagine what may be said 
of the Reform Bill which is worse than the scheme. There is no element of 
Sins | responsibility at all in the Central Government and in the Provincial Govern- 

it | ments, popular control is only nominal. There is no wonder, if the Reform Bill 

Ta fails to rouse the enthusiasm of the people in these circumstances. . . Mr. 
Krishna Rao is for transferring all subjects to the Ministers except Law, Justice 
and Police. . . Though his proposal with regard to the division of functions 
is useful to some extent, he does not give proper reasons why the departments of 
Law, Justice and Pclice should not be made transferred subjects. hen he has 
recognised the necessity of incorporating a provision in the Bill regarding the 
preservation of the rights of citizenship, we cannot understand why he has failed 
to: realise the need for the transfer of Law, Justice and Police. Without the latter, 
the former cannot be secured, and there will be no end to the highhanded 
measures of the bureaucracy. The recent events which have happened in the 
country have made the necessity for the transfer of these subjects still more clear. 
Realising this necessity, the Delhi Congress has demanded complete provincial 
autonomy. If.he bestows a deeper consideration on the subject, even the 
President cannot but agree with the Congress resolutions. . . tever be the 
opinion of the President, we trust that the Andhra Provincial Conference will 
demand complete provincial autonomy. Conducted as it is as a branch of the 
Congress, it will be ridiculous if the Andhra Conference cannot go at least as far 
as the resolutions passed by the Delhi Congress. . . The presidential address 
of Mr. Krishna Rao shows his political acumen and broadmindedness. . . 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 78. Referring to the oritenee iven by Rao Bahadur K. V. Reddi Nayudu 

98rd Aug. 1919. : efore the Joint Committee in England, the Axdhra- 

a vs eee patrika, of the 23rd August, aes in Telugu the 

comments of the Amrita Basar Patrika, which contains :—He has been under the 

Wh idea that Brahmans are the wicked people who are beat upon keeping down non- 

a8! | Brahmans and that they should therefore be destroyed. Sticking to this idea as 

mit : a leech, he has given his evidence. . . The attitude which the non-Brahmans 

i. of prereset are displaying against Brahmans is a self-destructive one and a national 
evil. 


Ammqpsqerms... 79. Referring to the was 1 passed by the Executive Committee of Arya 
38rd Ang. 1919. os amaj, expressing its disapproval of the writings of 
bes ection be peau j the Civil and Military Casette against ao oi 
Samaj and requesting the Government to take action against the paper under the 
Press Act, the Andhrapairika, of the 23rd August, remarks under this heading :— 
Will action be taken against this paper either under the Press Act or under 
section 153-A of the Indian Penal Code? Or is this law intended to apply againet 
Indian papers only? The country is eagerly waiting to see what action the 
Punjab Government is going to take in the matter. 
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The seventh Andhramahajana sarvottama Rao at the seventh Andhramahajana 
sabha. sabha which met at Anantapur on the 24th August, 
which contain’ :—. . Though the ideas which have led to the formation of 
the League of Nations are good in themselves and though the war is useful so: far 
in its results, it cannot be said that the peace has been established in the world 
by the treaty just concluded. Only four members of the League of Nations are 
etrong powers. The equality of nations has not been recognized. Countries like 
India have not been granted their birthrights subject to their remaining within 
their respective empires. On the ground of lack of sufficient political training, 
some nations have been handed over to bigger powers under the mandato 
system. The natural rights claimed by countries like Korea have been feted. 

he colour distinction between the wlute and the black races is more pronounced 
to-day than prior to the war. In the land of President Wilson who has published 
his fourteen points for the redemption of the world, in that very America which 
is regarded as the mainstay of democratic government, the white races and the 
Negroes are killing one another. Attempts are being made to undo the rights 
gained at an enormous sacrifice by our black brethren in South Africa. Ata 
time when we are all hoping that the indenture system in the Fiji Islands will be 
stopped as a result of the labours of the Government of India, the news comes 
upon us that it will not be stopped so soon. To add to these circumstances, 
many troubles have overtaken the world. . . The stronger powers seem to be 
increasing their military and naval forces by many times more than before the 
war and thus preparing themselves for a still more terrific war. Who can call all 
this peace? What is the cause of all this unrest? It is, in my opinion, nothing 
else than the western way of looking at things and the western civilisation. 
Their civilisation is material, mainly individualistic and sensual. The way for 
human liberation according to them consists in —eres wants and satisfying 
them. . . In this way, strife is fostered for the sake of worthless pleasures, 

‘ween man and man, nation and nation, and they fight with one another, having 
wandered far away from their pristine nature. Unless a remedy is found out, 
it is clear that all this will become endless. Itis certain that peace cannot be 
established, for the remedy has revealed itself like a flash of lightning to the 
western nations and then disappeared. 

That remedy will have to be supplied by the Eastern civilisation. 

Until the solidarity of that civilization becomes manifest, real peace will doubtless 
be an idle dream, and India is the land which can bequeath it. to the world. 
However hard the Western people may try, success cannot be attained without 
the efforts of this country. 

Still, let us not forget the fact that we who are to play the role of teachers of 

the world are a fallen nation. The poverty of this country is unbearable. 
Sir O’Moore in his book called the ‘Indian questions’ writes thus: ‘‘ There are 
places in India where people in families work hard day and night for rice-water 
with which to appease their hunger. . . Even in times of plenty, people who 
have no sufficient food to eat can be met with in crores. . . After the land- 
lord, the sowcar and others take their respective shares from the produce tirned 
out by the ryot, what he gets is nil. . . When the ryot thus hopes to free 
himself from the usury of the merchant, the settlement officers fall upon him 
and take away the trifling remnant working under a system based on hard 
principles. 

The Indian Witness, a Christian Missionary paper partial to the Europeans, 
writes thus on the same subject :—The poverty of India is indescribable. ‘ 
The daily income of an Indian is one or one and a half anna. . . What can he 
do with one and a half anna? . . . What is the cause of all this? Is it not 
our economic helplessness? I need not dwell here at length on the economic 
poe Arts and manufactures have become extinct. Education has declined. 

he educated people of ‘to-day have become useless. ‘They are only fit to be public 
‘servants, lawyers, physicians, etc. . . In the report of the Cotton Committee 
which has been recently published, I have come across a wonderful chapter. . . 


80. The Andhrapairika, of the 25th August, gives in Telugu important A™>mnsrarams, 
porticns from the presidential speech of Mr. G. Hari- ssh Ang. 
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It seems that the cottou crop would not stand in competition with the paddy crop 
in these parts. Poormen! It has not perhaps struck them that it would compete 
with the cholam crop. Another point. hatever be the advice tendered by © 
these committees, they make us turn out raw material and do not seem to think 
about manufactured articles at all. . . For this reason econotnically, We are 
in a helpless condition. The reserve fund of India is also képt in England and ig 
utilised for the advancement of English industries. The money here serves to 
facilitate the export trade of English merchants. Such being the circumstances 
which have involved the whole world in an unbearable famine, there 1s no wonder 
in the conditions of our country becoming even more unbearable. 


However good the ideal of the food control system may be for the accom- 
plishment of which the Government appoint their officials, it happens that 
those officials behave contrary to the intentions of the Government on account of 
the helplessness of the people. It is an open secret that every one to-day, from 
the rvot up to the wholesale merchant, is trying to defeat the control system by 
freely lavishing bribes on officials. On account of secret business transacted on 
an extensive scale, it is clear that the people have realised the disadvantages of 
the control system instead of the advantages expected of it. Still, one cannot 
venture to say that the control system is objectionable. If there is a democratic 
government, the people will adopt out of experience measures suited to the 
circumstances. ‘The control system makes it clear that for want of such a 
government, these evils are bound to exist. In this country which is subject to 
sO many miseries and looks as an embodiment of poverty, there is no freedom 
even to complain of the existing grievances. Newspapers have been gagged 
under the Press Act. . . Some Provincial Governments have forbidden 
according to their pleasure the circulation of papers like New India, 
Demanding Rs. 1,000 as security, one Magistrate has introduced a condition in 
the first order itself, that he would demand a further security of Rs. 1,000, in 
case the Press in question should be removed to some other place. This is a 
wonder of wonders. . . Now and then, warnings will be coming that no 
comment should be published on particular subjects, and threats are held out. 
In these circumstances, which self-respecting Indian can freely carry on the Press 
business? Is not this Act serving as a strong means to keep the best standard 
Press in the hands of others? Should the one or two occupations still left for us 
be fettered in this manner? Will it be right to tolerate this Press Act any 
longer? . . . You know that Maharshi Gandhi has adopted passive resistance 
to undo the Rowlatt Act. The disturbances which have taken place in the 
Punjab in fear of the success that might attend that powerful weapon, the 
Satyagraha movement, cause us great distress even to-day. On the 14th of this 
month also, four persons have been sentenced to transportation and forfeiture of 
property. ‘l‘he number of sentences passed under the Martial Law established in 
the Punjab melts our hearts. . . The punishments awarded are death, 
transportation, forfeiture of property, etc. The world has been able to know the 
cases against Mr. Kalinath Roy and the editor of the Pratap through the efforts 
of Mr. Gandhi. That the Maclagan Government of the Punjab and the Govern- 
ment of India have been obliged to reduce their sentences from years to months is 
a great proof of the injustice done. Further, the mitigation of the very severe 
sentences passed in the cases of Messrs. Harkishen Lal, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt 
and others also shows the cruelty of the Martial Law administration. ‘I'he troubles 
suffered by the Punjab during the existence of the Martial Law are known to the 
world. ‘lhough so much unrest has been aroused and though the Indian leaders 
have all unanimously demanded the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, no 
commission has yet been appointed. There is no good, of having a commission 
now, even if one should be appointed, as it will be impossible for truth to come 
out after so long a delay. Further, it will be a waste of money. Be itasit may, 
the Secretary of State has not yet given up his opinion that the Rowlatt Act is a 
just measure. . . The rights of citizenship demanded by the Congress and the 
Moslem League should be granted in advance of the reforms. 

The Congress League scheme is defective in so far as it has excluded the 
army and the navy from the control of the Indian Legislative Council. If the 
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arby oD which the amount spent comes to. 50 per cent of the total revenues of 
India is not placed under popular control, [ fail to understand what the grant of 
self-government means. The reforms scheme prepared by Mr. Montagu 
during his visit to this country is not in accordance with the announcement of 
August 1917. The views of the Government of India on these reforms 
are very narrow and even lag behind the proposals contained in Montford 
report. In this connexion, the patriotism and farsightedness of Sir Sankaran 
Nayar who has exposed the fallacies of these views, are laudable. . Political 
galvation cannot be had from the present public agitation. People will get free- 
dom in proportion to their deserts. The time must commence when 
itation should be carried on in the vernaculars of the country. It will be neces- 
sary for this to ascertain the opinion of the country through the leaders of verna- 
cular movements. Leaders like Lokamanya Tilak are of opinion that with the 
advent of self-government, the other problems will solve themselves. It is doubt- 
ful if self-government can ever be had, until and unless the vernaculars of the 
country acquire greater prominence and political affairs are conducted through 
them. Self-government should be won and not given. Satyagraha is the 
only retuse for the people to prevent the spread of the wrong notions of officials. 
This is the bond of love. I appeal, therefore, to one and all to understand this 
spiritual truth followed by the holiest sages and restore Jndia.to her ancient 
restige. 
: The paper makes the following observations on the speech referred to above :— 
. . . However adequate be the measure of reforms which is to be granted, the 
President wants that the protection of the birthrights of citizens should find a 
place in the statute book. Even admitting for the sake of argument that the 
wer of legislation will pass into the hands of the popular representatives, there 
1s no room to suppose that they will not abuse their power. As has been observed 
by the President, through granting complete self-government to the Philippine 
Islands, America has conferred the protection of the people’s birthrights iu the 
form of a statute. . . The President has expressed his opinion that the 
Montford scheme has failed to fulfil the announcement of August 1917, masmuch 
as it attempts at teaching responsibility to the people instead of making the Gov- 
ernment responsible to them. The proposals of the Government of India go to 
whittle down the Montford scheme still further. The political agitation so far 
carried on by the people has not been fruitful to an appreciable extent. 


81. Referring to the evidence given bY ee pee some Bn , lexander 
ec Cardew, Mr. Pugh and others with reference to 
materenn and enste Sutlantinns, Brahman and he cena controversy before 
the Joint Committee, as reported by Reuter, the Andhrapairika, of the 25th August, 
remarks :— The Joint Committee will do well to understand the reason 
why the Brahman and non-Brahman controversy which was nowhere during the 
tenure of office of Lord Carmichael bas sprung up later on. It cannot but 
be a matter for surprise to see an edifice of theory so laboriously reared by Sir 
Alexander Cardew and others falls down at one stroke. . This evidence 
would be sufficient to show that the hollowness of the arguments of those trying to 
spread hatred against the Brahmans. The Joint Committee would have under- 
stood by this time that the non-Brahman movement is an artificial creation, that 
it has the support of only a small number of followers, and that the bulk of the 
non-Brahman community, following the advice of leaders like Sir Sankaran Nayar 
stands aloof from it and strongly demands self-government. 


82. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th August, says :—The Allies are not agreed 
as|to the peace terms. The Peace Conference has 
made over to Japan the nights of Germany in 
Shantung. As these rights should rightly go to the Chinese, unrest prevails in 
China. So the Chinese representatives have not signed the wenty of peace. 
There has been great agitation in the country to boycott Japanese goods. ‘Though 
Japan says that these rights will be ultimately transferred to China, the Chinese 
place no faith in the words of the J apanese. It was thought that the decision of 
the Peace Conference could not be changed and that China could not but accept it. 
But the controversy regarding this matter still continues in America. The 
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Americans have not yet given their assent to the peace terms. We learn that the 
Americans do not help to put down the Bolshevist movement in Russia. The 
Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee has adopted a resolution giving German 
rights in Shantung to China instead of to Japan. It remains to be seen what 
the result will be if the Senate accepts the resolution. The peace problems are 
still agitating the world and we do not know when there can be peace. 


83. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th August, quotes a passage from the London 

letter published in the Mahratia regarding the inter- 

Responsibility in the central yiew of Mr. Tilak and Mr. Patel with Mr. Montagu 

Government, and remarks:—It will be of great advantage if, as 

a result of the endeavours of our representatives, the element of responsibility is 
introduced in the Central Government. 


84. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th August, says : —That the Delhi Congress 
resolutions have been approved of in the various 
provincial Conferences bears testimony to the fact 
that they are an expression of the opinion of the people. . . There can be no 
quick advancement of the country if at least in the provinces self-goverment is 
not put in the hands of the people’s representatives. Public opinion is once again 
manifesting itself in all the provinces. Opportunity is now afforded for the Joint 
Committee to know the aspirations of the Indians. 


85. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd 
The Kistna delta August, writes:—If the drainage channel-water 
alii i i which is all now going into the sea, is properly 
utilised by ryots, nearly 10,000 acres more than the present area can be brought 
under wet cultivation, or under garden crops. . . In these circumstances, the 
Engineering department is rejecting on some ground or other applications for 
permission to use drainage water. For myself, I see no valid reasons for this. 
In Devarakota, the Government thave troubled the ryots by imposing exces- 
sive penal taxes on them for irrigating such crops as chillies with drainage water 
taken by pots, ete. It does not at all seem to me to be proper to object on some 
petty grounds even to works which can bring much income to the Government 
without the expenditure of a single pie by them. Will the higher officials give 
up their mamul orders and show a little courage now at least? . . . There 
mw be cases of stealth in every simple matter; it is but right to prevent them 
and undertake works which will be useful to many ryots. In my opinion, those 
officers who spend their time in blissful sleep, thinking that it is troublesome 
to bother themselves with new things, are, in my opinion, unfit. . . In short, 
the Government have forbidden the use, by means of pumps, of drainage water, 
lying miles away from any cultivated field, on the waste lands of Gundupalem 
which is on the border of Masulipatam. But, I am glad to learn that some officials 
are favourably disposed in the matter. 


86. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th August, publishes in Telugu the presi- 


~~ a eal dential address delivered at the second Dravida 
a Pr a rams “YYF- Ayurvedic Conference held at Trivandrum on the 
enone 23rd instant, which contains:—. . . It will be 

seen that it 1s not because the Ayurvedic system is unscientific that its opponents 
declaim it, but it 1s because the advancement of that system will interfere with 
the profit which is going to the western countries in lacks of rupees on account of 
western medicines. As the Government go on discouraging the Ayurvedic system 
guided by the representations of one side only, it will have to fall back largely 
upon the support of the public and the aristocracy in the country. . . I think 
that the Government have disallowed the grant of Rs. 1,600 to some Ayurvedic 
hospitals in Madras, which was included by the Madras Corporation in its budget 
on account of the advice of western Physicians given with the idea that the pro- 
gress of the Ayurvedic system may interfere with the sale of their own medicines. 
Otherwise, there seems to be no reason why the Government which spends such 
liberal amounts in so many ways in other departments should show such a strong 
apathy with regard to this subject of public health whatever be the amount of the 
grant, we have to fight for justice and principle. The partiality which the 
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Government is thus showing seems to be for our own good in one way, as it rouses 
us from our deep slumber and serves to bring us all to a common platform in the 
matter of medicine. 


87. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th August, 
publishes in Telugu the resolutions passed at the 
Andhra Provincial Conference. | 


88. In criticising the report of the Franchise and Subjects Committees a A*pmnavam, 
correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 24th May 24th 3 Mey 191 
(received on the 28th August), says:—The coming 
reforms will, on the whole, resemble the Morley-Minto reforms and not satisfy the 
ple. . . The electorates proposed are very narrow ones in view of the large 
population. . . The moderates are glad at the recommendations of the Subjects 
Committee. It is to be regretted that they do not know that when the reforms 
are put into effect, not only will there be no good coming out of them, but there 
will be evil. The moderate leaders may be glad that something has been given 
instead of nothing, but it is madness to suppose that such proposals are real 
reforms. 


Referring to the reports uf the Franchise and Subjects Committees, the Ampusavamr, 

Andhravani, of the 24th August, writes in its leader 2sth Aug. 1919. 

under this heading:—. . . Comparing the 

number of those recommended by the Franchise Committee as qualified for voting 

with the total population in every province, anyone will readily see that the 

right of Franchise has not been extended toa sufficient number of the — 

The right of Franchise has been granted only to five lakhs out of a total popu- 

lation of four crores in the Madras Presidency. The case is more or less the 

same with every other province. What more proof is required of the electorates 

being narrow? When the conditions in countries lke ‘Tasmania, France 

and Denmark with universal Franchise are considered, it will be understood 

what scope we have here for the discharge of the duties of citizenship. 

It cannot be said why the electoral system which is found workable in other 

countries should not be possible in our country also. In the Madras Presi- 

dency, we have only ten voters for every one thousand of the population. 

In these circumstances, is it an exaggeration to say that the people in India 

are not showing interest in the administration of their country, and that the . 

reforms are useless as far as the masses are concerned? . . . Before 

going to examine the recommendations of the Subjects Committee, there is one 
ct which should be noted. The system of diarchy in Government is not in 

vogue anywhere in the world. It will interfere with the smooth working of 

administration . . . By the recommendations of the Subjects Committee, 

Provincial Governments become even more independent than they are at present. 

But every one is sure to be troubled by the doubt that provincial autonomy may 

not prove beneficial to the people to whom it is not responsible. In our opinion 

provircial autonomy is no blessing, so long as the heads of provinces happen to 

be men who defy public opinion. ‘The power of applying the Press Act has been 

entrusted to the Provincial Governors. Those who have been following the 

history of newspapers for the last ten years cannot but be anxious as to how the 

Provincial heads will use this power. Mr. Couchman, an official member of the 

Committee who expressed it as his opinion that no subject should be transferred 

to the popular control in the Madras Presidency, has beaten out all bureaucrats 

by thus displaying his love of the people and has earned for himself an undying 

— . oe hough. the subjects necessary for the well-being of the people gave 

been made over to the Ministers, their power is bound to be but nominal, as they 

have not been given practical authority and control of the exchequer. Ministers 

will find themselves in difficult situations in the absence of adequate funds for the 

working out of the several departments in their charge, an this will lead to 

frequent dead locks in the administration. The object of the Division of Func- 

tions is to gradually free the administrative machinery from the control of the 

Civil Service and place it in the hands of the people. The people of India, the 

Parliament and the authors of the Reforms Scheme want this. But it ‘is to be 

feared that the effect of the reforms will be to increase the power of the Civil 
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Service and hamper the realisation of the national ideals. As has been rightly, 
remarked b 
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Sir ‘Sankaran Nayar, the very opposition of the Civil Service to the 
reforms salbie it clear to us that it is an impediment to the progress of India and 
a cause for the defeat of the good intentions of the Parliament. This is the reason 
why Indians unanimously desire that the Civil servants in the departments made 
over to the Ministers snould be under their control. But it cannot be said from 
a close. perusal of the Committee’s report that that desire has been gratified, 
Reforms cannot be of any use to the people until this question is solved. Nobody 
who is acquainted with the history of the Civil Service can consent to leave the 
future welfare of Indians to their charge. 


89. The Andhravani, of the 24th May, publishes extracts from the speech of 

The Ganiam District Conf of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 

OEE NEE LONE Eth Ganjam District Conference, which contains :— 
The settlement of revenue at the time of revenue, settlement is not regulated 
by any definite rule. Everything depends on the kindness and mercy of the 
Settlement office. We are now suffering the result of the last settlement. We 
know how difficult it is to pay the Government revenue in these famine times, 
and how many are in debt and are obliged to forego their lands. In the 
municipal towns, there is no end of taxes. Tax is levied on houses, water, carts, 
bullocks, cowdung, etc. On account of this, the people are being ruined. ; 
Why should the authorities raise loans and pay lakhs of rupees as interest? We 
cannot remedy all this unless we get self-government. People are divided in 
opinion as regards the reform scheme. Two sects, the Brahman and the non- 
Brahman, have come into being in the Madras Presidency. It appears that the 
chief officers of the Government have instigated this split. Whatever may be the 
gain or loss resulting in the future by the Reform Scheme, the loss first caused by 
these classes is becoming plain. Whatever powers we may be given in the 
Legislative Councils, we will not be rid of our difficulties unless we are given 
entire authority over Trade and Commerce. | 

The same paper contains extracts from the speech of the President of the 
Fifth Ganjém | istrict Conference, which contain:—Mr. S E. Stokes has written 
from Kotagiri to the newspapers that the Rowlatt Act is not a good Act. Hé 
stated that it affords the Police opportunities to annoy even good men. The 
public all over India have distinctly pronounced the opinion that this Act isa 
troublesome one. 

The same paper says that the President of the Ganjam District Conference 
showed what disappointment the narrow reform proposals, the Rowlatt Bills, and 
the policy of punishment pursued by the rulers of the Punjab have caused to the 
people, and also spoke about the true significance of the Satyagraha movement. 


90. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd August, publishes in Telugu an article 


The ] = contributed by Mr. Hirendra Nath Mitra to the 
ee ee : wih Daily Herald, which deals with the spiritual 
eminence of India as opposed to the material civilisation of the west. 


91. The Kaxrthirava, of ie 26th rh a in its column of local news, 
observes :—It is a source of extreme distress (to 
digs Re Pe Bere: aoe Kanara) that the rice grown in this district 
is still being freely exported to the Southern parts. 
The other day, on the 21st instant, when about 200 muras of rice were ready for 
transport by rail, some persons who, feeling some suspicion, examined the contents 
of the bags which had been disguised as bags of Rangoon rice, found that it was 
all local rice. When the matter was represented to the Collector without allowing 
the rice to be loaded into the train, the Collector is reported to have replied: Let 
it go as before, for this one next time we shall inquire.” This is indeed a most 
excellent and satisfactory answer: What is the use of appealing to the authori- 
ties again and again, if the export of rice in this manner is without restriction and 
unobjectionable ? ‘To export indigenous rice to other places and to keep 
expecting Rangoon rice from outside seems to be our fate. 
The same paper, in its column of ‘‘ News of the past week” under the heading 
‘Famine in South Kanara, observes:—The press of South Kanara has of late 
been engaged almost exclusively in complaining of the famine conditions (in the 
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strict). Numerous meetings and conferences were held, almost daily, and 
ae ee were loudl spelibtinedl by the press; but all this has er abso- 
jutely useless. The indigent masses therefore, putting wet cloth on their belly (to 
assuage the pangs of hunger) are dreamily saying that most of the local popular 
leaders seem to display only their empty pride (in relieving popular distress) and 
that their sympathy has disappeared. While our neighbouring district of Malabar 
is importing hundreds of thousands of rice bags and is relieving the distress among 
the people, how surprising it is that South Kanara is becoming a victim of self- 
inflicted misery. How long can we s&ll depend upon these hollow promises of help? 
Even when indigenous rice is being transported by rail in the guise of Rangoon 
rice, the authorities would not break their vow of silence. What can be more 
surprising ? 
92. Referring to the security demanded under the Press Act by the 
a es District Magistrate from the Kannada Vritia, a fort- 
Security uncer rose nightly paper published in Kumta in the North 
Kanara district, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 22nd August, remarks:—This horse 
(the Press Act) is made to ride over such as those that are not in the good graces 
of the Government. When Colonel Wedgewood questioned about this in the 
Parliament, the Secretary of State for India replied: ‘ The security demanded 
from all the nationalist papers has not been forfeited nor has it been enhanced in 
all cases ; nor has security been demanded from ali nationalist papers nor have 
they been troubled in any other way’. There is nothing to gainsay the truth of 
the statement of Mr. Montagu when he said ‘all’ newspapers. The provisions 


of the Press Act have been wrongly applied aguinst a large number of nationalist 


pers and printing presses. Mr. Montagu in his reply in the Parliament has 
sought to explain away the severity of its enforcement by means of the epithet 
‘all'. How clever! 


93. The Desabhimani, of the 16th August, notes that because the Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon'ble Mr Shafi Shafi was one of those that opposed Mr. Gokhale’s 
ea amd Free and Compulsory Education Bill, the introduc- 


tion of which is most essential to the progress of India to-day, his appointment — 


to the Executive Council of His Excellency the Viceroy cannot be acceptable to 
the public and that his appointment is not received with approval by the leaders 
of the people. : 


94. The Manorama, of me ? August, eomeents to je mameenpenieee and 

Tee a ..¢ local boards in Malabar the advisability and neces- 

ac. ing wo Sct ey — sity of adopting experimentally, at boast fer a month 

the humane measure introduced as an experimenta 

step in the Cochin State of gi ing kanji (gruel) once daily free to patients resort- 

ing to hospitals in the State, as there is no doubt that the increase in influenza, 

cholera and other epidemics is due to the present famine and consequent starvation 
or consumption of unwholesome food. ——« | 


95. Referring to the memorial submitted to His Excellency the Governor by 
_ the clerks of,the Taluk offices praying for enhanced 
rates of pay, etc., the Maxorama, of the 22nd 
August, points out that the famine batta and war 
allowances now given to them are too small to be of any real help to them in 
these times of famine and hopes that the case of these clerks as well as of low-paid 
officers of other departments will receive favourable consideration from His 
Excellency and that higher pay, etc., will be sanctioned for them. : 


96. The Menorema, of the 19th August, says that the people of Malabar will 
be glad to hear of the pro visit of His Excel- 


Memorial of the clerks of the 
Taluk offices. 


am proposed visit of His jeney the Governor to Malabar and to the principal 


liency the Governor to : mae : . 
uM laces in the district, namely Calicut, Palghat, 

ae 3 | oven and Tellicherry, and points fay ey 
though famine conditions may -be eased to a very small extent by that time, the 
situation will still be scute, and that, if His Excellency should get a true idea of 
the condition of Malabar, he should’ make a four through the interior parts of 
the district. It thinks also that the time allowed by the Collector for intimating 
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intention of presenting addresses or making representations to. His Excellenc 
is far too short, and hopes that His Excellency will, without giving undue weight 
to these addresses of welcome, try to gather information regarding the actual 
state of the country by making personal inquiries. 


Writing on the same subject, the Kerala Sanchar, of the 20th August, 
hopes and prays that His Excellency’s tour in Malabar may be pleasant to His 
Excellency and useful to the people, points out that Lord Willingdon’s action in 
increasing the non-official element in the local Legislative Council is a source of 
satisfaction to the public, and commands His Excellency’s foresight in taking such 
a step even before the Indian Reforms Bill has been passed. 


97. A note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 20th, August, publishes a letter 
which, while speaking in appreciative terms of the 
action of the Government in giving famine allow- 
ances to their officers, dwells upon the immediate necessity of giving similar help 
to their pensioners drawing small sums. 


48. The Lokaprakasam, of the 18th August, notes with appreciation the step 
taken by His Excellency the Governor in increas- 
Lord Willingdon and the 


ose ing the number of non-official members in the 
Legislative Council. Madras Legislative Council. 


99. The Yogakshemam, of the 15th August, also speaks in appreciative terms 
_ of the step, but it fails to understand the object of 
Use of vernaculars in Legis- this new departure inasmuch as the existence of the 
Council itself is only for a very short period. 
The paper points out that the resolution recently moved by the Advocate- 
General that the members should address the Council in English and that verna- 
culars may be used only with the special permission of the Governor deprives the 
public of a privilege they had till now, and observes that no such resolution has 
ever been passed in the Imperial or in any other Legislative Council, and that 
itis likely to keep out of the Council all except those who are proficient in 
English and is therefore likely to be a source of grievance to a community like 


Pensioners and famine. 


‘the Nambudris. 


100. The Qau-ni Report, of the 14th August, referring to the question of the 


grant of franchise to women, which was refused b 

F'ungeh one the vote. the Government and opposed by the South ese 
Committee on the ground that time has not yet arrived for it, and to Sir James 
Meston’s statement that the granting of franchise to women will involve 
difficulties, remarks :—‘Those who oppose it do so on the ground of the existence 
of the purdah system in India, which means that women cannot go out to ballot 
and also implies that they are not yet sufficiently educated, to understand the 
object of the franchise. 

But those in favour of the extending of the franchise to women argue that 
purdah in no way interferes with the right to vote, that many Indian women do 
not observe purdah and that education is not a sine gud non for the purpose of 
voting when uneducated men already enjoy the right. 

The Editor then refers to Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu, Mrs. Annie Besant and His 
Highness the Agha Khan who are supporting tlte cause of women franchise and 
compluins of the silence of the community on this subject. 


101. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th August, has the following criticisms on 


the marginally-noted subject :—The Corporation of 
asa : Seen of the Madras had been contributing seaaelly ¢ thousand 
rupees and one hundred towards Ayurvedic College 


‘Dispensary and Mylgpore Dispensary, respectively. Now the report reaches us 


that the Government has disapproved of such contributions. No one knows why 
the Government of Madras is so opposed to indigenous medical practice. When 
the Calcutta, Allahabad and Cawnpore Municipalities are giving a grant to similar 
institutions, it 1s not known what poison Madras has imbibed. We request 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon to kindly make inquiries as to why Western 


physicians have not expressed their views on the subject before now. Surely 
they are not responsible for this! | 3 es Ge 7 
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102. The Jaridah-1-Rozgar, of the 21st August, has a leader on this subject, of %«a:ax-1-Roseas, 
which the following is a summary :— In all circum- stot Aap. 1008. 
__ 8tances the Frontier problem has called for special 
attention. The present political situation, especially, requires the fullest considera- 
tion. Time was, when India was threatened by a Russian invasion via Central 
Aaia, and therefore it was necessary to watch all movements on the Frontier, and 
in Afghanistan. The Frontier problem has now assumed a different aspect in 
the Middle East. frontier tribes are by nature given to fighting and squabbling, 
and they live a free and independent life. 
The editor suggests that as these peoples are born fighters, they would make 
good soldiers and efficient policemen. If this proposal be adopted, itiwill, in the 
first place, save the Government of India the expense of sending an expeditionary 
foree every year, and secondly the tribes themselves will be provided with the 
means of livelihood. The Kabuli soldiers employed with Indian troops have, in 
time of need, shown themselves to be a very valuable assistance, and if they now 
be used for military purposes in their own country, it will turn out to be a very 
satisfactory experiment. Further if, by degrees, they be educated, they will get 
to understand things. ‘T‘hey will no longer be under the influence of the Mullahs, 
but will be able to judge for themselves what is good and what is bad. 


Complications at the Frontier. 


II 1.—Lageisxiaticn. 


103. Referring to the statement in the Bengal Administration Report for the Dssssmaxras, 

year 1917-18 that the Indian journals, both in sand Ane 1918. 
The Rowlatt Act and the ‘English and the vernaculars, carried on an agitation 
Press Act. with a united front for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 
and the grant of responsible government to India and that differences were 
caused only by the statements made in Anglo-Indian papers, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 22nd August, observes :—This will clearly show the view of Indians on the 
Rowlatt Act. Why should not the Government repeal this Act, when it is con- 
demned unanimously in India? The Government themselves admit that it is the 
Anglo-Indian papers that create differences. While so, why should not the Press 
Act be applied against them for creating racial hatred? We believe that the 
press Act applies equally to all. Why should the Anglo-Indian papers alone be 

¢ hen exempted from its operation ? 


104. The Swadesamtiran, ~ the Rei Anpest invites ~ attention of the Swapasaurrass, 
rae ndian leaders to the statement of the Pioneer that 45, anc 1019. 

The Indemnity Bill. the Legislative business at the next session of the oT 

Imperial Legislative Council will include the introduction of an Indemnity Bill , 

and while exhorting them to communicate this fact immediately to the leaders 

and others in England and start a great agitation there, observes that, as many . 

members of the Legislative Council are at present in England, the Government of 

India will also do well to postpone the consideration of this Bill for the present. 


The Deszbhaktan, of the 25th August, refers to this Bill and, remarking  Dssesuaxeas, | 

The Indemnity Bill that it may also mean that the Government will esta Avg. 1019. 
a eee Save pay compensation for any civil damage caused by 
official acts, observes :—It is clear from this that the Government defend the 
actions of the officials concerned in the Punjab incidents. This is a matter to be 
much regretted. If this Bil] be passed into law, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and persons 
of his stamp cannot be tried by any Committee of Inquiry. If the acts of the 
officials in the Punjab had been proper, why should the Government of India 
bring in such a Bill? What shall we say of the attempt of Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government to bring in this Bill, in spite of their being well aware of the feeling 
of the Indians in regard to the Punjab incidents. The actions of this Government 
have, for some time, been making all persons having civilized feelings tremble. 
Was Mr. Montagu aware of the intention of the Government of India to introduce 
a Bill of this nature, when he spoke in the House of Commons two months ago 
about the Punjab incidents? However that may be, we believe that the Govern- 
ment of India would have informed the Secretary of State about the Bills to 
be introduced by them in the Legislative Council. We do not know whether, in 
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| ' ‘gpite of such knowledge, Mr. ‘Montagu stated that a Committee df Inquiry would 
be ‘appointed, in order to satisfy the Membere of the House of Commons. To 

| bring in this Bill now, when many of the non-official’ members of the Imperial 
1 ie islative ‘Council are in England, will tantamount to flouting Indian opinion, 
tie : As official members would ‘be in the majority in the session of the Council which 
| is to:meet in September, this Bill may be postponed at least to the session after 
the next, by which time many of the non-official members would have returned 

from England. We fear very much whether a big agitation will spring up inthe 


| country, if the Bill be introduced in this session. 


Ti Hiraxanser, 105. The Hitakarini, of the 17th August, has a leaderette under this heading 

14 : - th Aug. 1019. and says that, as under the Press Act, there is no 

: Press Act. scope for the free publication of the opinion of the 
public, a greater opportunity is afforded for the spread of secret methods. 


iis Qaom Rzrosr, 106. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th August, referring to the Bill regarding 
19th Ang. 1919. exemption from the operation of the law, submitted 
Exemption from the operation jy the French Premier in the Chamber of Deputies, 
of the'law. observes :—Are we to understand that offences 
committed by Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, Moulana Azad and Moulana 
Mahmood-ul ‘Hasan, etc., do not come under that class of crimes? Cannot the 
Legislative Assembly, that made the Rowlatt Act, frame an Act for exemption 

from the law also? We also indeed deserve such a concession. 


1V.—Native States. 


Sensnann, 107. In a leading article - English - anon teens < Merten vam the 

6th Aue. 1919. amadarsi, of the 16th August, deprecates short term 

ce ese 0 >. dawicuaed ase. diwanships and ad ates i the extension of the 
period of service of the present Diwan who has acquired extensive experience and 
Intimate ‘knowledge of the State and its affairs. It writes, ‘The short-term 
‘Diwanship with its necessary corollary of foreign recruitment seems to us an 
éternal nuisance to the country, and the ruin of the peoples’ self-respect, -self- 
reliance and material advancement. . . . ‘This is a time of strenuous 
‘endeavour in all countries, and it would be a fatal mistake to goon traini 
administrators and not to profit by their experience and practical knowledge, or 
to leave the country open to would-be rulers gathering feathers for their caps 
The makers of modern Travancore were not the five-year wonders that flit ‘across 
our horizon to-day.’ 


Garvaswowoons, 108. The Srivazhumeode, of the 15th August, points out that it is reported that 
16th Avg. 1919. “The second flood of Muvattu- ‘the second flood in'the Muvattupuzha river, North 
puzha. 'ravancore, which has caused much loss, was not 


due to heavy rains, but that it was the result of 

letting off to the western side, at an unsuitable time of the year, the water stored 

at the anicut in the Periyar river. The anicut and teservoir and surroundings 

are under officers of the Madras Government, and if it be true that the flood was 

_ caused by these officers letting off the water into Travancore without having any 

, | knowledge of the conditions of Travancore and its people, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the Travancore Darbar should seriously take the necessary steps in the 

matter and see that such things do not occur in future. The British Government 


cannot surely have any desire to injure the people of Travancore but only to 
protect them as they do their own subjects. 


‘ Masnavs Dunrres, 169. In a leading article under the heading, ‘ Foreignersand Puthuval-lands,’ 
t 16th Aug. 1919 Foreigners and Puthuval lands. the Nazrani Deepika, of the 15th August, refers to 
: the growing population of Travancore and to the 


problem of the near future of accommodating them within the State, to the Royal 

Proclamation of Maharajah Ayuliyam Tirunal that Puthuval lands should not be 
- | given to foreigners without the special sanction of the Government, and also with 
- regret, to the change of policy introduced by Diwan P. Rajagopala Achari 
t Avargal, whereby foreigners were given as much freedom as any to acquire 
} Puthuval lands in the State. The article notices the various causes that attract 
. foreigners to Travancore and points out that extensive tracts of land have already 
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gone into the possession of. foreigners who, while getting them at very cheap rates, 
a not to pay even income-tax, while the Travancore Darbar spend large sums 
for the convenience of these planters, and observes that it is a great pity that the 
Darbar do not consider the dangerous consequences of this policy to the State and 
to the people who may not have even living room in the State in the future. The 

per therefore recommends the enhancement of the rate for the registration of 
Puthuval lands in the name of foreigners, the levying of income-tax on foreigners 
and of making a rule that such lands will be given to them only after meeting the 
needs of the sons of the soil, and observes that this is a matter which deserves the 
special attention of the Darbar. 


The Malayali, of the 23rd August, approves of the views expressed above, and 
enters an emphatic protest against the granting of Puthuval lands to foreigners. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 33. 


Page 1228, line 16, substitute ‘ Venezelos’ for ‘ Venezeulos’. 
— a ‘strenuously’ for ‘strenueously ’. 
,», 1228, item 11, line 3, substitute ‘the’ for ‘as’ before ‘Queen Mother’. 
~~ =e sn Ow KS » ‘testify’ for ‘ satisfy’. 
,, 1257 ,, 88 ,, 10, susert ‘Mr.’ before ‘Gladstone’. 


(Ieeued, the 8rd September 1919.) 
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CONFIDENTIAL. No. 36 of 1919. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the.Week ending 6th September 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public De ent, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IJ.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(k) General. 
1. The following appears in the Commonweal, for the week ending 29th 


Common wma, 
Madras 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s August :-—“‘It is rumoured that there has been 29th Aug. 1919. 


-: sharp division of opinion in the Cosmopolitan Club 
EE as “4 what course the Club should take in connexion 
with the Viceregal visit. It must, of course, be admitted that the Viceroy is by 
no means popular at the present moment--mainly, of course, on account of the 
muddle in the Punjab; and we fear that unless the political horizon clears con- 
siderably before the end of November His [Excellency will not receive that 
warmth and loyalty of welcome which is due to the representative in India of His 
Imperial Majesty.” 

2. The Hindu, of 2nd September, writes :—‘* Mr. Montagu’s reply to the 
rae deputation which waited on bim on Saturday last 
The South African scandal. =, garding the treatment of Indians in South Africa 

does not lack the element of genuine sympathy on behalf of the persecuted people. 
But beyond mpethy there was little else in the speech which affords any 
encouragement to the Indian public or points to an effective solution of the difficul- 
ties confronting our countrymen in that dominion. . . The Indian public 
can derive no consolation from this insipid back-boneless attitude, and they may 
well feel how insincere have been all the professions of dominion statesmen 
regarding the solidarity and unanimity of sentiment in all parts of the Empire. 
To the people of India, the hesitation to teach the erring dominion in 
the only effective way that it could be done, will amount toa betrayal of one part 
of the Empire, and that the weaker. If this course, somewhat serious, we admit, 
and potential of consequences all of which may not be perceived at the outset, is 
not adopted, then, there is nothing else that a self-respecting country can do but 
pursue a Course of retaliatory legislation. . . There is another, a decidedl 
more powerful, method of producing an impression on South Africa, which should 
be examined carefully, and that is the imposition of restrictions on South African 
trade with India. . . It does not need much effort on the part of Mr. 
Montagu to counsel Indians not to resort to soul-force, but the poignancy of grief, 
the intensity of feeling against the brutal character of the treatment afforded to 
them is such that more convincing reasons, and greater practical sympathy should 


emanate from the Imperial Government before their advice can be expected to be 
acted up to.” 


3. Referring to His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the Autumn session 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s of the Imperial Legislative Council, Justice, of 4th 
speech. September, remarks :—‘‘ The Viceroy’s references 
to the recent disturbances in the Punjab and else- 

where lack not in the engaging quality of candour. But were these explosions 
of mob fary all due to the Rowlatt Act? What did the unfortunate victims of 
the unscrupulous agitator know of it? . . . Will the Committee of Inquiry 


go into the conduct of the politicians who gave warnings, as they are called, 
of @ minatory character ? ” : 


New India, of 4th September, observes :—‘‘ With such restraint of words as we 
are able to command, but with overflowing feelings of disappointment, we give 
expression to views on the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy which’ we have 
no doubt whatever are shared by all—save, of course, the reactionaries—who 
have perused it. . . The rest of the speech is dark and, with regard to the 

mmission of Inquiry, acutely disappointing. . . It is all very well for 


Hus, 
Madras, - 
2nd Sep.1919. 


dverics, 
Madras, 
4th Sep. 1919. 


Nsw Ippu, 
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His Excellency to dilate upon the horrors (in the Punjab). Does he not realise 
that there is unanimity of opinion throughout Indian India that but for the Goy-. 
ernment’s indifference to public opinion in the mutter of the Rowlatt Act, and 
but for Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s terrible blindness, none of these horrors would 
ever have seen the light of day? .. . The announcements with regard to 
the appointment of the Commission of Inquiry and the introduction of the 
Indemnifying Bill are probably the most bitterly disappointing of all the Viceroy’s 
observations. . . The Viceroy speaks of ‘justice to our officers’. But 
what about justice to the people of India as a whole, what about justice to those 
who have been wrongly convicted, what about mercy to all who have suffered, 
When the Viceroy uses the word ‘ justice,’ he really means ‘mercy,’ for justice 
would mean the punishment of all offenders whether officers of Government or 
not. Why faatl | the Viceroy give an amnesty to official wrong-doers and deny 
it to non-official wrong-doers. . . In the meanwhile the Commission of 
Inquiry pursues the useless tenor of its way, and the people of India suffer 
grievously once more without redress and without hope. No wonder that the 
Reform Bill is, in the minds of many, as nothing compared with those immediate 
sorrows and troubles which seem ever to grow greater, though elsewhere the 
dawn of a brighter world has begun to lighten the darkness of years of War.” 


The Hindu, of 4th September, writes :—‘‘ A perusal of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s speech will not bring a ray of comfort to the vast mass of the people 
_ whose minds have been agitated by the various untoward happenings which have 
characterised Lord Chelmsford’s administration. The speech reads as of one who 
is in complete detachment from Indian opinion, whose administration is not to be 
swayed in the least degree by gusts of popular feeling, popular approval or 
popular discontent. . . The remarks which His Excellency has made upon 
the subject, the nature of the Commission of Inquiry which hai been resolved 
upon by the Government, as well as the Indemnity Bull which has now been for 
the first time authoritatively announced, will evoke feelings of deep disappoint- 
ment and indignation among the Indian public throughout the country.” 


4 
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VERNACULAR PAPEns. 


J.—Foreian Po.itics. 


4. The Desabhakian, of the 27th August, publishes, in Tamil, the details of 

an interview between Von Hindenburg and a 

Von Hindenburg on the correspondent of the Mew York Sun published in 

ex-Kaieer. New York, in the course of which the former is said 

to have expressed his surprise at the decision of the allies to put the ex-Kaiser on 

his trial and, remarking that it would only embitter feelings. for generations to 

come, prophesied the sure outbreak of another war, started by the Germans 

themselves. This communication appears in full in the Hindu of the Ist 
Septem ber 1919. 


5. The Desabhakian, of the “0th August, writes:—Though we do not 
7 think that the Imperial British Government 

The Indians in East Africa. = 11) be guilty of ingratitude, some of the British 
Statesmen abet the commission of ungrateful’ acts. We understand that the 
hardships of the Indians in East Africa are daily increasing. The Indian Trades 
Association there reports that attempts are being made to wrest from the Indians 
who have settled there from a long time their houses and shops, so as to make 
those localities fit for European occupation and to remove all the Indian gunny 
bag shops from some important trade centres there, because the Indian merchants 
are competing with the European merchants. Perhaps the Kuropeans may be 
permitted to compete with the Indians and also to oust them from their places! 
What justice is this? Or is this the righteous policy of the British Empire? We 
take it that the Government of Jndia will note all these. We ask whether it was 
to enable the greedy European merchants to carry on a mercantile robbery with- 
out any competition that the Indians helped to capture the German East Africa. 
We request the British Government to see that unrighteousness and injustice are 
not permitted to grow in East Africa and that nothing is done to afflict the Indian 
mind. : 


6. Expressing its regret at the Government of Madras not having yet 
published their view regarding the recommendations 
of the commission of inquiry ‘into the condition of 
Indian labourers in Ceylon appointed by that Government, in spite of the tact that 
Lord Willingdon wants the Publicity Board only for the purpose of communicafin 
true information to the people from time to time on such matters, so as to prevent 
their being alarmed, the Desabhakian, of the 30th August, observes :— 
Though some of the recommendations of the commission are favourable to 
the labourers, there is room to think that the main object of the commission is to 
see that labourers are easily available in Ceylon in the future. The labourers in 
Ceylon are sentenced to imprisonment for the mistakes they commit in their work 
and their condition is no better than that of slaves and it is regrettable indeed 
that the commission has paid no attention to this point. ‘The very fact makes it 
clear that it has no sympathy for the labourers; and it needs no saying how its 
recommendations will be viewed by the Indian public in general and chiefly by 
the Indian labourers. Another matter to which the commission has not paid 
attention is the inadequacy of the wages paid to the labourers, about which the 
latter have been complaining from along time. How can the condition of the 
coolies be improved if they are merely freed from encumbrances, without being 
granted adequate wages? The new ordinance proposed by the commission also 
insists that a month’s previous notice should be given by the labourer anxious to quit. 
{his provision can in no way help the labourer, because there is the possibility of his 
master denying the receipt of any notice, though the labourer does give one and 
the labourer is again bibi ‘the we Panta ‘ale of a.vakil for sending such 


Indian labourers in Ceylon. 
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a notice. So, in this matter, the labourer is in the clutches of his master and 
there are cases in which the former, not being able to withstand the oppression of 
the latter after receiving the notice, prefers to stay on. It is highly necessary 
that the Madras Government should not approve the suggestions of the Ceylon 


‘Government, inasmuch as the Indian labourers there have to suffer such hard- 


ships and the commission has failed to seek remedies therefor. The Government 
of Madras would be conferring a great boon on this country, if they can make 
arrangements for providing work for the Indian labourers in south India itself, 
without any necessity for their going to Ceylon. 


7. The Desabhaktan, of the 30th August, and the Swadesamitran, of the 

de _ $0th August and lst September, publish in Tamil 

 Uondition ~ the eae a communication from one Mr. Banarsi Das to the 

— cooles mime *"')' editor of the Young India, of Bombay, on this 
| subject. 


» 8. The Desabhaktan, of the 30th August, reproduces in [Tamil an abstract of 
ajletter written by Mr. C. F. Andrews about Turkey 
in which he refers to the efforts that are said to be 
made to dismember Turkey, and adds: that if the British have any connexion 
in this matter, it will only tend to lower the prestige of the British in the 
eastern countries. 


9. The Swadesamitran, of thé 28th August, publishes in Tamil extracts from 
the evidence said to have been given by one 
Mr. Reads, before the Committee appointed for 
inquiring into the grievances uf the Indians in South Africa, in which the 
following observations find place:—It is the question of status that has been 
causing heart-burning to the Indians during all the period from 1885 onwards. 


Affairs in Turkey. 


Indians in South Africa. 


-They object to their being classed as ‘ undesirables’ and assigned a mean and 


inferior position. They stopped their agitation during the war that was waged 
for freedom, thinking that good feeling might arise out of it, and rendered 
immense help. They now ask why they should be denied their rights. Why 
should Indian merchants be compelled to confine their business to particular 
places? You say that an agreement was come to with Mr. Gandhi that no new 
business should be started. My belief is that there was no such agreement. How 
can the present generation bind the succeeding one by their acts? The wish of 
all Indians is only that their rights should be protected. 


Referring to a deputation comprising of European and Indian representatives 
that waited upon Mr. Montagu in connexion with the condition of the Indians in 
South Africa and especially the law recently passed there with a view to deprive 
the Indians of their trading privileges, the Desabhaktan, of the 1st September, 
wrifes :—We learn that 2 Commission will be appointed for inquiring into the 
grievances of the Indians in South Africa, and we hope Indians will also be on it. 
We may mention the names of men like Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Andrews in this 
connexion. The Commission may also include some of the Indians now in 
England like the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. At any rate, it would be better 
not to appoint a Commission at all than to appoint persons who only nod their heads 
and have no experience of South Africa. We hope the Government will note the 
suggestion made by an association in Bombay to Mr. Montagu that the laws newly 
enacted in South Africa should not be brought into force until this Commission 
completes its inquiry. We trust he will note this also. We remind the English 
statesmen that it will be productive of great harm, if they should, without coming 
to a proper solution, deal with the South African question in a slipshod manner. 


Reverting to this subject and referring to the statement of Mr. Montagu to 
the deputation that the Indians in South Africa will not be benefited in any 
manner whatsoever by meting out the same treatment to the South Africans in 
India that is accorded to the Indians in the Colony, the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd 
September, observes :—We do not find adequate reasons for his having stated like 
this. Ifthe white men in South Africa should understand that others also have 
the same feelings as they themselves have, they should be given the same 
treatment in India as they mete out to the Indians in their country. Mr. Montagu 
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expects some benefits to accrue from the Commission appointed for inquiring into 
the South African affairs. We shall be anxiously awaiting such benefits. : 
In the course of an article under this heading contributed by a correspond- 
ent to the Desabhaktan, of the 30th August, the 
following observations find place :—The sufferings 
of the Indians in South Africa may be quoted as an instance to prove that, while 
India has long been famous for affording every facility for the people of any other 
country that may settle here, her people are denied their birthrights not only in 
their own land but also wherever they go. Those that reflect on the circumstances 
that brought the South African whites and the Indians together, will clearly under- 
stand how grateful the former should feel for the latter. It is after the advent of 
the Indian labourers in South Africa that the gold and other mines there began to 
yield tenfold profits. But the success of the Indians in trade there roused the 
jealousy of the South African whites. Actuated partly by this jealousy and 
partly by the arrogant idea that they were superior to the Indians, they have 
been and are still trying to oust the Indians from the place altogether. Numerous 
were the deyices adopted and the cruelties committed by them to accomplish this 
object. It was given out that the war was waged for establishing equality, and 
that the English and the Americans joined it only to preserve that equality. But 
the indispensable birthrights of a country subject to. that English Empire are 
denied in auother country subject to the same Empire. It is not many months 
since the war has ended; but its ideals have already been lost sight of! The 
economic stress caused by the war still continues; but the aims of the war have 
been forgotten. Is this the reward for the services rendered by the Indians ? 


Indians in South Africa. 


None would have ‘expected that the South African whites wculd be such a . 


treacherous people. ‘T'he one method whereby the South Africans can be taught 
a lesson is by causing obstruction to their trade in india. 


Referring to the deputation that waited on Mr. Montagu in England about 
the condition of the Indians in South Africa, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd 
September, remarks that the members of the deputation do not seem to have 
been bold and emphatic in their assertions and that the reply of Mr. Montagu too 
is not very encouraging, and adds :—It is suggested that much benefit will result 
by the Indian representatives visiting South Africa, and that if this does not prove 
useful, the only remedy is the adoption of a policy of retaliation. But considering 
that the number of Indians in South Africa is far greater than that of South 
Africans in India, what will be the advantage of adopting such a policy? Mr. 
Montagu’s reply evinces only lip sympathy, but what the public want is sympathy 
in action. Is it possible for our people in South Africa to be satisfied with this 
reply? Is any additional evidence needed to prove the disparity between a 
country with Swaraj and one without it? Is this all the privilege of the subjects 
of an Empire ? 7 | 

10. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd September, publishes from. the pen of a 
correspondent a communication in which he remarks 
that the hardships suffered by the Indian coolies 
in Ceyloa are due not solely to the kanganis, as suggested by the planters and the 
Ceylon Times, but to those planters themselves and their unscrupulous superin- 
tendents and adds :— Firstly the wages of the coolies are not sufficient for their 
monthly expenditure and so they. cannot but borrow either from the kangamis or 
from bazaarmen. So, unless the coolies are given additional wages in consideration 
of the heavy prices of food-stuffs prevailing there now, no reforms will be of an 
use to them ; for, though all their present incumbrances may be removed, they will 
be in a worse plight in the course of a few years. All the planters are of course 


Indians in Ceylon. 


aware of this; but they are determined not to increase the wages. The next — 


point to be noted is the hours of work. Though it is given out that the coolies 
work only from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m., there is practically no limit at all for their working 
hours, and they suffer indescribable hardships thereby. ‘I'hen comes the medical 
aid. At present there are dispensaries in some ae in charge of failed 
medicos or those who have not studied medicine at all. Socoolies, though they take 
medicine from these dispensaries out of fear for their employers, do not use them. 
So it is preferable to have a passed doctor at least one for every’ four or five 
plantations. The sanitation of the rooms occupied by the coolies is not satisfac- 


tory, as' they are overcrowded and. ill-ventilated.. As regards the education of the 
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children of the labourers, 1t was with great difficulty that a law was passed that 
there should be a school in each plantation. But even the few schools that were 
opened as a result of it are now sleeping. So this is also an important matter to 
be considered. It is no doubt good to free the coolies from their debts. But 
by stopping the Tundu system, they will be subjected to many hardships in the plan- 
tations and compelled to be almost slaves. That is the only privilege thege 
coolies have now ; their condition will become hopeless if even this is taken away. 


ll. Referring to the treaty concluded between England and Persia, the 
Kistnapatrika, ot the 23rd August, observes :— 

If this treaty promotes peace and safety in 
Persia, well and good. But we are at a loss to understand what has become of 
the rule of the League of Nations prohibiting alliances between one country and 
another independeatly of the League. The Times remarks that this treaty will 
help Persia to stand on its own legs. We cannot say how far this statement is 
true, but we are sure that the British support will enable it to protect itself from 
foreign invasions. As the Government of India also are partners in advancing 
capital for Persia, we can say that proper facilities will be afforded in that country 
for the advancement of the Indian commerce. 


12. The Kistnapairika, of the 23rd August, writes that Mr. Lloyd George 

The Ka; expressed that he would get the Kaiser to be tried 
await in London, but that it appears that as time passes, 
the zeal of the people in the matter is cooling down. The Westminster Gazette, 
the paper adds, says that such a step will be against the interests of England. 


13. Fhe Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 30th August, writes:—The United 
Kingdom won the war. But the success has resulted 
in defeat. Debts have increased. Expenditure has 
gone beyond means. All the Allies have to be supplicd with money. ‘To provide 
money for all this extra expenditure, to look after foodless poor people against 
death, to put down rebellions, strikes, etc., these matters have become very 
difficult. The Germans, though defeated, ara already recovering. They are 
working with an enthusiasm that they would defeat others in trade, industry, ete. 
The Allies lack the same measure of enthusiasm. They (Germans) have got union 
which is not possessed to the same extent by the English. This is what some of 
the British newspapers are saying. 


‘The Anglo-Persian treaty. 


The situation in England. 


14. The Qaumi Report, of the 26th August, has another article against the 
S dismemberment of Turkey in which it makes the 
ie bate and the partition of following observations :—The paris Conference has 


laid the foundation of peace on altogether new 
principles. One should say that the world-wide revolutionary war has changed 
the face of peace. The old peace treaties also have ended with the ancient wars. 
To hanker after them now would be madness. 

The editor, referring to the charges that are being made against the Kaiser, 
that he was the originator of the world-wide sanguinary war, that he was 
War Lord, and to the feeling that he should be tried and punished for his crimes 
and atrocities, says: If the above charges are true, we do not understand why 
poor Turkey is regarded with the greatest wrath and resentment, and why they 
are trying to find out an easy way of dismembering her. If 'lurkey is con- 
sidered to have committed a crime by joining Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria too are guilty of a like offence; but no one has yet suggested the 
separation of Austria-Hungary from Europe or the dismemberment of Bulgaria. 
Germany too is safe and trade has been resumed with her, while she in her pride 
asserts that she will soon have recourse to the sword again! : 


II.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


15. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 27th August, complains 
Cresine)  gininicieiten tp that the Criminal administration in the Salem 


ae district is not now very satisfactory and adds:— 
Salem district. . | Till now the District RY. = maa 


the records of the lower courts, used only ¢ heth icati f la 
was correct and whether the caine bas ee i i. aoe a the 
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gubordinate magistrates were allowed to have their own way’ in other matters, 
But the present District Magistrate has issued certain orders regarding the grant 
of adjournments in cases, grant of copies of records and disposal of cases, which 
are being very strictly followed by the lower courts. Such an evil can be 
remedied only, if there 1s a separation of executive from judicial functions, so as 
to deprive the head of a district of the power of interfering in the administration 
of justice. I trust that, in the meanwhile, the Honourable Members of the 
Legislative Council will ask for the publication of all the orders issued like this 
by the District Magistrates and for their scrutiny by the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Judicial Department. 


16. Referring to the report on the working of village courts during last year 

; and to the decrease in the number of suits filed 

Village Courts in the jin these courts as being due to the prevalence 
Presideucy. of influenza and adverse seasonal conditions, the 
Swadeshabhimani, of the 29th Aagust, has the following :—We are glad to find 
that the District Collectors are trying to render these courts more and more 
popular. (nce the people are convinced of the usefulness of these Courts, they 
would doubtless prefer these Courts to the bigger courts which entail the waste of 
considerable time, money, etc. But it must not be forgotten that so long as those 
that are appointed as village munsifs are persons who possess only so much 
intelligence as to nod their heads to everything or say ‘much might be said on 
both sides’ in every case, so long as such idols are iustalled as the village deities, 
the usefulness of these courts must remain very limited indeed. It is gratifying 
however that the Provincial Governments are paying due attention to this matter. 


Referring to the observation of Mr. Reilly, the Collector of Trichinopoly, 
icin Manabe in the report on the administration of village courts 
a in his district for last year, that many of the agri- 
culturists m this country, not knowing what to do with their surplus money, 
spend it in carrying litigation to courts higher than the village courts and that 
some other useful means should be devised/for the money of these agriculturists 
being spent, the Swadesamitrun, of the 27th August, writes :— Whatever may be 
the weight that the higher authorities who are disposed to take the word of the 
official on the spot as gospel will attach to Mr. Reilly’s statement, we are sure 
that the Indians and especially the people of the Trichinopoly district will be 
sorry for, and surprised at, his ignorance. ‘The decrease in the file of village 
courts and the institution in higher courts of certain suits triable by village 
courts seem to have elicited the above observation from him. It can be clearly 
seen from similar reports sent by other Collectors that there were other causes for 
the decrease in the file of village courts last year, the most important of which are 
the unfavourable weather conditions and the shortage of crops caused thereby, 
the financial stress, the havoc committed by influenza and other diseases and the 
diminution of trade, etc. Some of the Collectors attribute it also to the people’s 
want of confidence in the village munsif who generally sided with one of the 
parties in the villages. The unfavourableness of weather conditions, etc., are due 
to natural causes. The existence of factions in villages is also true to some 
extent, but it is remediable. The suggestion of Mr. Stoddart that villages near 
one another may be grouped together and a Bench Court constituted for them, in 
which persons who have not the confidence of the suitors can be made to make 
way for others, is worthy of note. Though the reports of many of the Collectors 
on the working of village courts are discouraging, the observation of some of the 
Collectors that their working on the whole was satisfactory is a consolation to us. 
The Collectors of South Kanara and Malabar are of opinion that they are useful 
and are gaining in popularity. The Collector of Salem says that there was an 
increase in the file of the village courts in Hosur and Sankari taluks, and 
attributes it only to the confidence of the people in the persons presiding over such 
courts. Wedo not believe that there can be sufficient foundation for the statement 
of one or two Collectors that it will be difficult to procure men that can command 
the confidence of both parties. To conclude, there will be a decrease in the: 
number of suit taken to the higher courta, if the village courts should be reformed: 


ee ae 
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in a manner so as to inspire the people with confidence in them. Further, it wil} 
be advantageous also to revive the old Panchayats. 


(d) Educaton. 


Deususrx, |§ 17. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th August, invites the attention of its readers 
av hug 1010 to the statement made in the Civil and Military 
‘"_ New Professors in the Panjab @agette, Lahore, that it is proposed by the 
Varverenry. University of the Punjab to appoint two Professors, 
one for history and the other for economics, on an annual salary of £1,000, that 
these professors will have a long vacation for four months and te paid the 
expenses incurred by them in joining and quitting their posts and that the 
would be engaged in making researches in Indian history and encouraging suc 
students as desire to have an idea of Indian history and economics and remarks :-- 
Two men untrained in Indian literature are to be paid a handsome salary and 
their travelling expenses to boot! From this, it is clear that only Europeans 
coming from England will be appointed for these posts. Though the contention 
exists that these appointments belong to all the British subjects in general, yet it 
is not carried out in practice. In spite of occurrences like this, there are people 


who object to education being entrusted to Indian Ministers'!! What can we do 
for this ? 


Swaptsaurrnay, 18. Referring to the fact that the Government of America, touched to the 
orth Au i919. quick by the statement of a New York newspaper 

that the American soldiers that went to the front 
were all of them illiterate, have decided to spend 225 lakhs of rupees to get rid of 
this illiteracy of their subjects, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th August, asks what 
after all has been the result of the question often raised by the Indian newspapers 
and popular leaders whether there was any salvation for about 95 per cent of the 
population in India being illiterate ? 


19. The Arayan, of the 27th August, publishes a dialogue in the course of 
27th Aug. 1919. a which the opinion is expressed that the Fisheries 

eS ae Calicut Fisheries Training §chool at Calicut will not succeed in teaching the 
a pupils the fish industry and the pupils will lose all 
chances of higher education. The school will, therefore, turn out a set of 
indifferent students who will not be good for one thing or another. It will not 
serve the object which the Government had in view in establishing the school. 
This is a great pity. . . It will entail purposeless waste of Government money 
and waste of time and opportunities of the students who are the hope of a young 
and rising community. . . Whom are these students going to teach after 
their training is over? It will be an amusing affair if they attempt to teach 


fishermen their trade, and if they are going to teach the children of the fishermen 
the consequences will be awful. 
Pavsan, 


ee 20. In an article under the heading ‘the progress of education in India’, the 
Mithunam, . ,  Pauran of Mithunam, Karkitagam 1094 M.E. (June, 
Esrkitegam 1004 | ne Progress of education in July, August 19)9), points out that British India 
August 1919). lags far behind in the matter of education when 
compared with civilized foreign countries like England, Japan, America, etc. and 
with Native States in India like Baroda, and thinks that the statistics given 
therein loudly proclaim a grave defect in the administration of British India. 
The paper, however, hopes that when the powers of administration pass into the 
hands of the peoples’ representatives as a result of the present agitation for self- 
government, a decided change for the better will take place in the present system, 
and prays to God for the fulfilment of that hope in the near future. 


21. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 27th August, referring to this subject 


| writes :—It is reported that B.A. degree examina- 
are ae, from the Bombay tion of the Bombay University will be held twice a 


year. This had been a long-standing desire of the 
ople of this country. 


; y- God grant that news may be true! The advantage of 
olding the examination 


kam 8 at frequent intervals is that the students, who fail at 
the first examination, will have an opportunity of pussing at the second or the 
third examination. Other presiden 


cies should follow Bombay’s example. 


Illiteracy in America and India. 
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Moxusin-i-Daxnay, 
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(4) Ratlways. 


22. Remarking that passengers on the South Indian Railway are treated 
worse than cattle and goods, the Desabhaktan, of the 
30th August, observes:—On account of the war, the 
Railway Companies decreased the number of waggons and other facilities, but 
increased the fares by a half. The warhas now ended * but the difficulties of rail- 
way passengers still continue, and they are increasing day by day. The authori- 
ties may now reduce the fares to the former level. If this is not possible, they can 
at least secure the conveniences necessary for the passengers. Though it is stated 
that each compartment should seat only eight passengers, this number is invariably 
exceeded, as the authorities do not attach vallishens number of carriages in any 


Railways in India. 


train. Ina hot country like ours, even the minimum of 8 is very inconvenient — 


tothe passengers, and it is regrettable, indeed, to huddle 12 to 16 persons in each 
compartment during long journeys. Even in prisons, there are regulations 
limiting the number of inmates for each cell. Jutkas and other hackney carriages 
are again strictly prohibited from carrying more than a specified number of 

rsons, While so, is there no rule binding the Railway Companies? They 
ove been systematically committing the injustice of huddling passengers together 
like bags, and we very much doubt whether, since the establishment of these 
companies, they have been punished at any time for carrying more than the autho- 
rized number of passengers in each compartment. The apparent cause of this is 
that the Railways belong to.the whites and that all the sufferers are mostly the 


dark-coloured Indians. 
(k) General. 


23. Adverting to some among the non-Brahman deputation now in England 
The non-Brahman deputation 4#Yi2g been refused a hearing by ‘the Parlia- 
in England. P men Committee on the ground that it was 
impossible to go on inquiring witnesses ad 
infinitum, the Dravidan, of the 27th August, observes:—This is undoubtedly an 
undesirable step. Have all difficulties and inconveniences and want of time 
cropped up only in hearing our representativ2s, while innumerable other witnesses 
have been inquired? We think that at present the Brahman tactics are 
prevailing even in England. Perhaps, Mr. Montaga is afraid that a basis may be 
created for the claim for communal representation, if all the non-Brahman 
representatives are inquired! Though the Parliamentary Committee omitted 
to examine some of our witnesses, we hope they would have understood the truth. 
We strongly assert that it is quite improper that those who went to England from 
here at great expense and trouble should have been so lightly treated. 


The Dravidan, of the 27th August, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 
The non-Brahman revresenta- SPOUdent, an article on this subject in which the 
tbody " following finds place among others :—Let us discuss 

the truth of the argument that, in view of their 
majority in numbers communal representation is not indispensable for the non- 
Brahmans. If so, why did Mr. Montagu grant special representation to our 
Muhammadan brethren in the Punjab, who are in the majority there? Does this 
not prove that the grant of communal representation is necessary for a class, 
whose progress is deemed indispensable, though it is strong in numbers? This 
principle clearly applies to the non-Brahmans of this Presidency for the following 
reasons: At the outset they lack education, only 2 per cent among them having 
a knowledge of English. So, they evince no mage | in regard to the persons 
they return to the Legislative Councils. They are led in this matter completely 
iY the officials, most of whom ure Brahmans, and that is why the Brahmans 
alone get into the Legislative Council. ‘The reason why they have to act on the 
words of the Brahman officials is that the latter are able to have everything 
their own way and spoil the former if they like. The non-utility of the non- 


Brahmans being in the majority and the need for communal representation will 


again be made clear by the fact that, while only three of the nine elective seats 
in the local Legislative Council went to the Brahmans in 1909, they gained six 
seats in 1912 and nine-tenths of the seats in 1915 and that almost a similar 
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roportion has been maintained even in the case of the representatives of the 
feel Council on the Imperial Legislative Council. 


24. Referring with regret to the looting said to have occurred at Guntir on 
oa : the 24th August, the Desabhakian, of the 27th idem, 
——— observes :-—As remarked by us already, the food 
situation continues to be stressful in spite of the arrangements made by the 
Director of Civil Supplies. Such frequent lootings expiain clearly the miserable 
condition of the poor. We hope that the Government of Madras will not ascribe, 
as they did once before, the looting at Guntir to political agitators, and that they 
will take steps to prevent the further spread of such lootings. 


t 


25, Referring to the promise made by Mr. Lloyd George that in view to 
Sustiitin ter tadie élie protect the chief industries in England from 

foreign competition, sufficient safeguards will be 
provided by prohibiting imports, etc., the Swadesamiiran, of the 27th Augu 
asks whether a similar course will be adopted in India too, and whether the 
British Government would agree to grant the request of the people made from 
a long time, that the weaving industry of India should be protected from foreign 
com petition. 


26. Reiterating the view expressed by legal experts that many of the pro- 
ceedings of the Martial Law Commissions in the 
Punjab were illegal and that the Viceroy over- 
stepped his powers in issuing emergency reyulations 
conferring power upon these Commissions, the 
Swadesamitrun, of the 27th August, dwells at length upon the arguments adduced 
by Sir John Simon in pleading for the admission of the appeals of the Punjab 
offenders to the Privy Council which turned on the central point that these 
offenders cannot be deemed to come under Regulation X of 1804 relied upon by the 
Viceroy, and, remarking that the very fact that the appeals having been admitted 
shows that the Judges of the Privy Council approve of the arguments of Sir 
John Simon, declares that, if the Government should come forward to introduce 
an Indemnity Bill before the Privy Council finally decides whether the proceed- 
ings of the Martial Law Commissions were properly conducted, and before the 
Inguiry of the Commission promised by Mr. Montagu is completed and its report 
scrutinized, they would be deemed to be rushing throagh the matter, feeling 
diffident of the stability of their own position. 


The proceedings of the Mar- 
tial Law Commissions in the 
Panjab. 


27. In a leader under the heading ‘ Industries’, the Sourashtra, of the 18th 
August, writes to the following effect :—The 


Industrial improvement. westerns, realising that this populous country of 


India is an excellent market for all their goods, have begun to flood it with 


articles manufactured according to new and scientific methods, and settle in India 
itself the result of it being that Indian money is going out to foreign countries in 
the shape of profits year after vear and India has been unable to turn to new 
industries. The daily income per head in India is so low as Y pies or 1 anna and 
people find themselves unable to keep body and soul together in these famine days. 
Want of capital stands in the way of starting new industries in competition with 
those who carry on trade here, and even those who have money do not come out 
liberally with it. India cannot rise from its present state of poverty without 
Government help. It is the duty of the Government to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Industries Commission. The weaving and dyeing factories 
and the institutions for teaching carpentry, etc., which have already been 
established by the Government, as experimental measures, have not been produc- 
tive of any good in spite of the appointment of experts thereon and lakhs of 
money having been spent therefor. We may cite the instances of the weavin 

institute at Salem and the dyeing institute at Madura. The cost hitherto ie 
in the construction of the building for the Madura institute is two lakhs and it 
may cost another two lakhs to complete it. But noneof the 98 students who came 
to study in this institute has become an expert. It cannot be the fault of the 
students, and it is for the Government to ascertain why this institute has not been 
working well. If the work done by it had been scrutinized from time to time and 
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the defects removed, things would not have come to this pass. The failure of the 
factory at Salem is due to similar causes. If the Government had consulted the 
men actually engaged in the industries or those occupying high positions in the 


‘dustrial world, their efforts would have proved useful. There are two kinds of | 


roficiency in industries, proficiency in theory and proficiency in practice. India 


atands in need of industrial experts in practice and not in theory. They should | 


be able to give the students an idea of the methods of production and the uses to 
which the articles produced might be put and the probable markets therefor. 1t 
would not be out of place to remark here that the instruction in technical 
institutes should include a course in the system of keeping accounts and business 
methods. We would make the following suggestions for the Government to act 
upon if they want the money spent by them in this direction to result in any 
benefit: (1) There should be an industrial expert who is able to carry on the 
industry about which he is giving instruction. (2) A library of books on 
industrial matters should be opened and an Indian chemist attached thereto solely 
for making researches. (3) ‘(wo advisory bodies, one for supervising once or 
twice in a month the teaching in a practical manner and recording their opinions 
thereon and the other for recruiting students and instructing the people about the 
advantages of a technical institute should be established and their reports sent to 
Government. There should be a change in the members of these bodies every 
two years, who should all of them be industrialists, and they should be paid 
salaries or honoraria like the experts in charge of the institutes. (4) Leaflets 
in vernaculars should be issued in respect of the improvement made and the 
things required to be done in the institutes and special attention should be paid 
to the opinion of the peor and the facilities for, and improvement of, industries. 
(5) Co-operative banks should be started for the benefit of weavers. 
The Desabhaktan, of the 28th August, reproduces the above article. 


28. In a short note under this heading, the Sourashtra, of the 18th August, 
observes:—There should be representatives of 
Indian business interests not only in England but 
also in all the principal cities throughout the world, for improving Indian trade 
and thereby securing the wk Ye of the country. They shouJd be communi- 
cating the information gathered by them in respect of trade matters to those who 
sent them. They should carefully and intelligently collect information as to the 
articles four which there may be a demand in foreign countries, and the probable 
quantity thereof that may be required by them, and establish industrial factories 
and trades associations, They should keep themselves in toach with the 
representatives of other countries and try to take advantage of every opportunity 
for improving the Indian business. 


29. In a leading article under this heading, the comonies, f the 18th 
eee August selene inha is the on rson 

ae ee me yes speak on Indian affairs in the ices of 
Lords as Indian matters undergo a process of filtration before they reach other 
persons and they are not therefore in a position to understand the real condition 
of India and the Indians. So it is surprising to see that Lord Sinha did not 
give a proper reply to Lord Russel’s question. It is the edacated Indians that 
want to have a closer friendship with the British and who else could have better 
interpreted their attitude in England and refuted the statement that merchants, 
editors, vakils and barristers have joined together in India and risen against the 
British Government ? What is the use of Lord Sinha suffering such a statement 
to be made and recommending reduction of sentences passed on Indian patriots ? 
He might have interested himself at least in the Punjab commission and secured 
the appointment, as members thereof, of persons who were not connected with the 
exercise of Martial Law and who did not belong to that province. He does not 
appear to have evinced much interest in that matter also. It is said that the 
ple acted in great haste. The Indians are not persons who will do anything 

in haste. It is the haste of the executive officials that brings on much trouble. 
In spite of the cessation of disturbances and the restoration of order, the Martial 
Law commissions did not cease to exercise their authority. Those who were 
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\ 
arrested after the disturbances were not permitted to be tried in the ordinary 
courts. They were not also allowed to take their cases in appeal to the Priy 
Council. To whose haste are all these due? It is really our misfortune that 
Lord Sinha, an Indian Under Secretary of State for India, well-versed in Indian 
affairs, should blame us without rising equal to the occasion at a time when. the 
lives and properties of his brethren are in jeopardy. 


i) 


VagsTamrTna®, 30. Remarking that the speeches of Mr. Montagu in Parliament do not 
sath Ang. 1010. ,; indicate any intention of his repealing the Rowlatt 
The attitude of Mr. Montagu Act and referring to his statement that it would 
in regard to the Rowlatt Act remain in force only for three years, the Vaieyg- 
mitran, of the 18th August, observes :—If, as Mr. Montagu says, there will be no 
conspiracies if this Act is in existence, it need not at all be given effect to. And 
again he himself says that the Montford reforms wil! grant a good deal of freedom 
to the Indians. This will surely give immense satisfaction to them and there 
cannot then be any occasion for conspiracies. The Reform Bill also is going to 
be passed into law in Parliament at an early date. Uniler the circumstances, why 
should the Rowlatt Act remain in force for three vears too and when there are 
already numerous laws to tackle any trouble that may crop up? The present 
day Indian statesmen may recommend the continuance of the Act on the ground 
that there are anarchical tendencies and conspiracies in India. But Mr. Montagu 
should consider ‘well the cbject with which he is introducing the reforms. It ig 
being said that new privileges are going to be conferred upon India in order that 
the contentment to the people may not be marred and whit will be the use of those 
privileges, when the Indians.are unanimous in their expression of dissatisfaction. 


31. Appreciating the reference made Fy J Sir — — in bis recent 
convocation address to the graduates of the Bomba 

spe a8 enpere University, to the sndiides of India in olden docs 
and the prosperity which she attained by her sea-borne trade, the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 27th August, observes : —It was the strength of the British navy that made the 
enemies tremble in the last war and we cannot overestimate the advantages 
which India derived therefrom. Jt may, in a manner, be said even that the great 
European war was itself the cause of India’s advancement. India will hereafter 
become an industrial country and cease to be merely a producing one. It will 
become conspicuous as a country abundant in natural as well as manufactured 
products. The strenuous efforts of India’s sons are needed for placing her in a 
position indispensable to her national existence like other countries. As a result 
of industrial improvement, there would be commercial advancement also and the 
latter depends upon facilities of shipping. It would therefore behove the students, 
who finish the University course and assume the responsibilities of life, to take to 
such walks as will conduce to thg advancement of the country. 


32. Referring to the punishment of whipping and fine inflicted by the martial 


What justice is this ? law officer in the Punjab on a gentleman of Lahore 
for having come in the street after 8 p.m., a8 
detailed in a letter sent by the brother of that gentleman to the Jndependent of 
Allahabad, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th August, remarks to the following effect :— 
This punishment was inflicted on one who was a member of the high Kaéri caste 
and who belonged to a respectable family. His only offence was that he came to 
milk his cow 1n the street. Ah! What an offence and what a punishment! We 
do not know whether Col. Frank Johnson’s heart is made of iron or of stone. 
If a committee should be appointed to inquire into the Punjab affairs, we hope 
they will examine well the chapter entitled ‘ whipping of respectable men i 
public streets’ in the bouk relating to the exercise of martial law. The 
Independent says that it can cite a good number of instances like the one narrated 
above. Ii this be true, we regret it very much. It is believed that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s administration would have been still more rigorous if Mr. Gandhi 
Mr. C. F. Andrews and others. had not made representations to the Government 
Ee All matters like this should be well investigated by the Punjab Inquiry 
' mi probe eee ans . empire + ger ee “ - YT bees 
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“! 33. The Desabhaktan, of the 28th August, writes:——Babu Akhil Chandra 
Datta moved a resolution in the Bengal Legislative 

| Council that the rule attempted to be introduced by 
the High Court of Calcutta that English should be the language of the court 
should not be given effect to; but it was thrown out by the Bengal Government 
on the ground that it should have been moved in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
whereupon it was brought before that body, which ruled however that it should be 
moved only in the Provincial Legislature. ‘The resolution after having been 
tossed to and fro was again moved by Babu Akhil Chandra Datta in the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the 12th idem, when the Government of Bengal informed 
him that the High Court of Calcutta had withdrawn the rule sought to be 
introduced by them. All the proceedings in the Calcutta High Court are mostly 
conducted in English. But Babu Akhil Chandra Datta wanted only to see that 
there was not rule on the statute book that all should speak in that language 
alone. Such a rule will tell upon one’s rights. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasima 
Ayyar’s efforts in the recent meeting of the Madras Legislative Council were also 
directed only to see that such a right was not forfeited. But sume of his Tamil 
brethren were not inclined to support him. We really pity our brethren, who 
are willing to lose even their rights in order to gain the favour of the bureaucracy. 
The bureaucracy will, as far as possible, try to wrest our rights from us, but we 
should not consent to it. We are sure to be despised and laughed at by others, if 
we should consent to unjust measures also. Submission to law is no doubt 
necessary, but we should never lose our birthrights in order to shake hands with 
the bureaucrats. It is regrettable that some of the members of the Madras 
Legislative Council did not understand this truth. 


34. Referring to a meeting of the representatives of both Hindus and 
: Muhammadans which was held on the 18th idem in 
Paneee. the house of the District Magistrate of Patna, and 
to the appointment of a committee to see that nothing unpleasant occurred in 
connexion with the ensuing Bakr-id, the Desabhakian, of the 28th August, 
observes :--It will be a very good thing if other district officials also come forward 
to act in asimilar manner. The Hindus and Muhammadans have been, from a 
long time, living in this country like two sons born of the same mother. Still, 
the petty quarrels and squables occurring among them sometimes, here and there, 
have been injuring both the classes, as English friends make much of this and 
attempt to destroy the Hindu-Muhammadan enfente. So we request that the 
Government and the leaders of the people should attend to this even now. 


35. Observing that the Ayurvedic medical science is one of those of the many 
valuable assets lost to the Indians as a result of the long 

Ayervene. continued irresponsible rule of a foreign bureaucracy, 

who have no faith in the ancient civilization and works of India and referring to the 
fact that several western medical experts like Sir Pardey Lukis, who was Surgeon- 
General with the Government of India, have acknowledged that the Ayurvedic 
system was a very useful one and that it contained many rare medicines, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 28th August, makes the following remarks :—But we must 
admit that the system is, at present, in a fallen condition. As‘ it has become 
possible for cheats and impostors to pose themselves as ——- and deceive 
the common people, we see their faith in the system diminishing and difficulties 
increasing owing to want of sufficient facilities for obtaining treatment in other 
ways. ‘l’hough it is the duty of the Government under the circumstances to come 
forward to improve the system, they do not take a hearty interest’ in the matter. 
The majority of the Indian population have faith only in the Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems of ‘medicine, and it is only the misfortune of the country that the Gov- 
ernment do not recognize these systems and take active steps to improve them. 
Vaidyaratna Pandit Gopala Acharlu, who presided over the second South Indian 
Ayurvedic Conference held last Saturday at Tiruvahindrapuram, referred: at 
length, in his presidential speech, to the completeness of the Ayurvedic system. 
Even if there should be any defects, they might be remedied easily with Govern- 
ment help. The time will:'come when the bureaucracy will cease to ridicule this 
ween, out of ignorance, as no system at all. In the meantime, it will be the 
uty of those who practise this system and the general public to improve it and 
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oring it toa flourishing condition. It is necessary on various grounds to improve 
the indigenous medical system. First, a large number of people have faith in 
that system and secondly, it is cheaper. Neither the Government nor the people 
have money enough to enable all of them to get the medical relief through the 
western system. The duty of the Government under the circumstances jg 
evident. Do they believe that, by increasing the salaries of the European medical 
officers who are already paid in thousands instead of om yey. at a small cost, 
the Ayurvedic system which can be productive of benefit to crores of people, 
they will be doing a greater good to the people? It will not be an easy thing 
for the Government to train a suffcient namber of men in the western system 
so as to bring medical relief within the reach of all the people in India. We 
would therefore suggest to the Government that it will be productive of great 
benefit, if they should give up their present policy and, recognising the indige. 
nous medical systems, attempt to improve them. It is bighly necessary to do so 
in consideration also of the financial gain it may bring to the country. Mr. Purana 
Singh of the. Indian Forest Department has pointed out to the Government that 
all the medicines which are being annually imported into India to the value of 
about four hundred lakhs of rupees can be manufactured in India itself. It isa 
fact known to all that several of the ingredients of western medicines are exported 
from India iteelf. The Government and the people should understand that, by 
improving the Dravidian, Ayurvedic and Unani systems, this money, which goes 
to foreign countries, will remain in India. 


36. Anent a strong rumour current in Bombay that Sir M. Visveswara Ayya, 
the ex-Diwan of Mysore, is likely to be appointed 
: : second Indian member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th August, says:—If this be true, we should 
be glad indeed ina way. But will he be liked by the Government of India and 
can he be a fit colleague of Mr. Shafi? However, we cannot say anything until 
this rumour becomes true. 


37. The Desabhaktan, of the 28th August, publishes in Tamil the resolutions 
assed in the Bihar Provincial Conference held at 
arbhanga on the 17th idem. 


38. The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd 25th, and 26th August, and the Swadese- 
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Rein publish in Tamil the speeches of the Chairman of 

the Reception Committee and the President, as well 
as the proceedings of this Conference held at Trichinopoly on the 22nd August 
1919 and the subsequent days. The Hindu Nesan publishes in its issues of the 
23rd, 25th, 26th, 28th and 30th idem the speech of the Chairman of the Recep- 


tion Committee and a portion of that of the President and the resolutions passed 
by the Conference. 


Referring to the withdrawal of the resolution in the Madras Provincial 
Conference held at Trichinopoly that the Viceroy 
should be recalled from India, the Sampad Abhyudaya, 
ios _ Of the Ist September, pointing out the benefits of 
British rule in India, writes:—Many of the Indians say that the system of 
administration of Lord Chelmsford is bad. Some disinterested Englishmen 
too are of the same opinion. If the Rowlatt Act is withdrawn, if the Government 
undertakes the maintenance of such of the families as have been severely affected 
by the despotic rule of the Punjab authorities and if administrative measures, 
after due consideration, are so adopted as to create confidence and enthusiasm in 
the people that the welfare of the Indians and the British are interdependent, the 
present uneasiness in the minds of the Indians will disappear and there will be 
room for the growth of a sincere affection and devotion to poo Chelmsford. We 
hope that Lord Chelmsford will give due consideration to the matter. 


The Margadars, of the 29th August, remarks ‘that if any reasonable mad 


. ., had any respect whatever for this Provincial 
OS Ap Provincial Conference of a few Madras vakils, that respect 
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The Malabar Islam, of the 29th August, gives an extract in Malayalam of that 

| .,,° portion of the Honourable the Raja off Ramnad’s 

The Madras Provincial D residential address at the last session of the Madras 

Conference. Provincial Conference referring to the advisability 

and necessity of ag a. the prestige of the Kaliphate and to Hindu sympathy 
with Moslem feeling in the matter. 


89. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 23rd August, publish in 

Tamil the presidential speech of Mr. C. Rajagopala 

The Madras Social Conference. Achariyar at the session of this Conference held at 
Trichinopoly on the 23rd idem. 


40. Referring to the innumerable strikes among the labourers in England 
since the conclusion of peace and also to the fact 
that many, without any cause for going on strike, 
have done so to show their sympathy with the strikers, the Desabhakian, of the 
27th August, remarks :—All these are happening in the twentieth century and 
that in the British Empire which has the lofty idea of spreading liberty and 
civilization in the world and in England where Sir Michael O’Dwyer is now 
residing! What does Sir Michael ’Dwyer think of these strikes? Is he 


England and India. 


a 
27th Aug. 1919. 


contemplating whether he can recommend to the authorities in England the 


introduction of Martial Law, which was adopted by him in the Punjab? Is he 
aware of the rccent looting at Liverpool ? The looters, among whom there were 
also women, are reported to have removed pianos from the shops to the public street 
and held a grand music party there and also to have .attacked the soldiers who 
came up to restore order. In spite of all this, the Government considered them 
only as ordinary human beings and did not open fire at them, as if they were 
beasts. In India a peaceful closure of the shops is deemed to be an offence, while 
in England looting and similar unconstitutional acts are punished very leniently. 
Harmless processions in the streets may be attacked by cavalry and infantry, but 
those who openly looted were only attacked with the butt of the rifle. Martial Law 
was not introduced in England even when there were open lootings there, no 
bombs were thrown on the people from aeroplanes, and offenders were not flogged 
in the streets. We do not complain that such measures were not adopted at 
Liverpool ; but the recent occurrences in the Punjab inflame our hearts. The 
measures adopted by the bureaucrats in the Punjab have been approved by high 
authorities like the Secretary of State for India. So we cannot help comparing 
the occurrences at Liverpool with those in the Punjab. Our main point there- 
fore is that the ways of the bureaucrats in the Punjab should be properly inquired 
into, and the necessity for the introduction of Martial Law adequately explained. 
We do not know when Mr. Montagu is going to fulfil his promise to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry into the Punjab incidents. 


41. Referring to the resolutions passed in the recent Andhra Conference at 
le eh ee Anantapur and the Provincial Conference at Trichi- 

nindustries and Swadeshiem. 1 oly that, in view to give a new life to the 
ancient arts and industries of India, every one should go in ony for Swadeshi 
clothes and articles, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th August, remarks :—It is well 
known how prosperous was the condition of Indian industries in ancient days and 
how they were ruined since the advent of the British. It isonly the opulence of 
India industrially that attracted the westerns. It cannot be denied by any one 
that when the westerns were roaming in the forests like beasts, the Indians had 
come to be recognised as men and that the latter were the first to shed the light 
of civilization on the world. Countless are the articles that were sent to the 
western countries from India since the 17th century, and it is the richer classes in 
the west that used these articles. ‘lhe Dacca muslin is yet unsurpassed in the 
whole world. It is no exaggeration to say that most of the world’s population got 
their supply of clothing through India. What is at present the position of India, 
which excelled in industries for centuries? All of them have been ruined. The 
British, who came to India for trading purposes, stifled the Indian industries, so 


as to improve their own trade, and this is borne out by the works of English 


historians themselves. When western goods were available at cheap rates, the 
indigenous articles became scarce and our ‘people began to go in for the cheaper 
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articles. ‘This was one of the means by which the western civilization spread fast 
in our country. Leaving the past alone what we should du in the future is to seg 
that the Swadeshi movement spreads all over the country and that everyone, 
interested in the progress of the country, takes the Swadeshi vow. As this meansa 
determination to go in only for articles of indigenous manufacture, our industries 
will thrive thereby. Those of our industrialists, who had given up their heredj. 
tary professions in the interval, will resume their avocations and thereby get g 
livelihood. If the poor labourers secure a living, their hunger and poverty will 
disappear. ‘here may be many obstructions in the way of giving effect to the 
Swadeshi vow, but no weight should be attached to these by persons interested 
in the progress of the country. 


42. Referring to the comments of the Swadesamitran, of the 26th August, 

on this subject, abstracted in paragraph 61 of 

The ensuing visit of the Report No 35, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th August, 

Viceroy. says :-—The moment there arose an opposition to 
the proposal to give an entertainment to the Viceroy it should have been dro 

immediately. The Viceroy’s procedure in regard to the affairs of the Punjab is 

detested by many. It is well that no entertainment is given to the Viceroy just 

now, when the public feeling is against his policy of administration. 


43. Referring to the condition of India before and after the recent war, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 30th August, remarks :—Indis 
is now immersed in a sea of misery owing to many 
causes. Before the war, though the Indians were feeling discontented in regard 
to political matters, they were ina way satisfied with the economic situation. 
On the outbreak of the war in 1914, the Indians including many educated persons, 
full of loyalty, went to the battlefields in Europe, and large quantities of articles 
were also sent from India, with the conviction that the British entered into the 
war only in view of the welfare of the world. Many in India expected only 
administrative reforms after the close of the war, but not repressive measures or 
Martial Law. The condition of India after the war may better be described in 
the words of Mr. Denlin, who is reported to have spoken as follows about Ireland 
ina speech of his: ‘‘ [he rare acts of the Irish soldiers in the war, in the cause of 
human liberty, can never be forgotten by their grateful brethren. ‘The Irishmen 
gave up their lives like heroes of liberty. ‘They felt they were shedding their 
blood to secure liberty for the world. As a result of the cessation of the war, 
[reland'got neither liberty nor peace, but only unrest and repressive measures. 
The Irishmen entered the war only with the belief that their country too will 
derive some benefit therefrom. Ireland has done its duty and has completed the 
work it began. If matters should continue as they are at present in Ireland, it 
will become intolerable. The present administration in Ireland is quite opposed 
to the principle which brought on this war. If no satisfactory settlement is come 
to now in regard to [rish affairs, it will land the British in serious difficulties later 
on”. lf the word ‘ India’ is substituted for the word ‘Ireland’ in the above 
passage, the condition of India will be well explained. All the words of 
Mr. |Jenlin in regard to Ireland are quite applicable to India. The Rowlatt Act 
and Martial Law are the reward for India’s help in the war. Some may say that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals will secure liberty for India. But we think 
that, as matters stand at present, no benefit will result to the Indians by these 


mgeng They have only increased the powers of the heads of Provinces but 
ave not conierred any kind of liberty on the people. 


44. Ina leader under this heading, the Hindu Nesan, of the 28th August, 


: | writes:— Last year the Government distributed 

Government aid to or- gratis chemical onl sufficient for 1,000 acres of 
land among the mirasidars of the Tanjore district under the impression that they 
would, if they came to know the value thereof, themselves purchase and apply 
them to their lands afterwards. Such mirasidars as had the benefit of this distribution 
also entered into an undertaking with the Government that they would each of 
them purchase manure sufficient for 10 acres the following year, if the experiment 
yielded good results. But, on account of want of rain: last year, the results could 


not be definitely asvertained ; and the Government did not think of enforcing the 
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agreement. On a complaint made in the press that no arrangements have been 
made for the distribution of the manure this year and that there would be no use 
in compelling or persuading the mirasidars to buy it after the agricultural opera- 
tions were over, the Agricultural Department came out with the explanation that 
the delay was owing to the non-receipt of some of the ingredients necessary for 
the preparation of the manure and that it would be prepared as early as possible. 
If this manure had been prepared three months ago and intimation thereof given 
to the mirasidars, it would have been easily sold. Many mirasidars do not yet 
seem to know anything about it. Further, the Government should, instead of 
purchasing bone dust from companies, themselves open a factory for the 
manufacture thereof either in the Maganallur agricultural farm or some other 
place, where bones will be available and sell it to the mirasidars without making 
any profit. The fish pinzak required for it may be supplied by the Government 
Fish factory ; and if a standard list of directions as to the quantities of the 
ingredients to be mixed up in this manure were published, the mirasidars would 
themselves purchase pinaaé, etc., which can be had easily and mix and use them. 
If the Government should themselves open a Chemical factory in this manner and 
demonstrate its usefulness, many of the mirasidars would form themselves into a 
co-operative society later on and purchase the concern. We hope the authorities 
will attend to this matter and take suitable steps. 


45. In a leader under this heading the Szadesamitran, of the 30th August, 
ey refers to the belief of the authorities and educated 
(‘o-operation in Europe. 

co-operative sotieties will do away with the difficulties of the people and contribute 
to their advancement in various directions, and to the observation of Mr. Deva- 
dhar of the Servants of India Society that if the societies have not increased in 
India as fast as in England, it is due to the lack of the same interest in the 
movement on the part of the public workers in India as exists in England, and 
makes the following observations :—This is no doubt true in a measure. But it 
is only the Government that is responsible for the want of zeal on the part of 
public workers in this matter. The administration has been so long carried on 
in such a manner that it has not helped the formation of public life in the country. 
It is only after the advent of the Congress that public life has appeared gradually. 
As the Government have, instead of encouraging such a feeling, been always 
active only in suppressing it, it has acted as a discouragement to persons who 
want to do public work. The complaint of Mr. Ghokale, who dedicated his life 
to public service, that he was watched by the Police would he known to Mr. 


Devadhar. We are aware of the grant of titles by Government to some persons 


who took an interest in the co-operative movement; but those who want to do 
public work cannot be compelled to confine their activities to the co-operative 
movement alone. They may be desirous of doing political work also. If one 
takes up political work, one attracts the attention of the Police. Public work 
will, therefore, be possible only if the authorities do not suspect public workers 
and watch them. It seems to us that the institution of panchayats in villages 
will secure increased interest in the public good and an increase in the number 
of co-operative societies. Communal life will be strengthened thereby. Hach 
village will then establish a co-operative society suited to its own needs. Asa 
result thereof, money will be oie obtainable and there will be no difficulty in 
regard toseed and agricultural implements. Many persons can join together 
and, holding back the produce, sell it at a profit. The village artisans also will 
work in co-operation. So if the law necessary for starting panchayats through- 
out India as prayed for by the people be enacted, panchayats will come into 
existence spontaneously and attend to all other matters necessary for the country’s 


good. It will not be possible for persons outside the villages to increase their 


ae ng without first creating public feeling among the villagers themselves. 
f Mr. Devadhar can make the authorities admit this, advancement in all directions 
will necessarily follow. | , 


46. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the lst September, reproduce 


: in ‘Tamil a letter appearing in- the Amrita Bazaar 

__ The Ali brothers. Patrika over the signatures of Sheik Quraishi and 
three others, discussing the nature of the evid 
advocating ai: open trial for them. 
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men in India that an increase in the number of: 
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47. Dwelling at length on the incidents connected with Kaira and Champa- 
ran distress and the view of Sir Sankaran Na 

The Kaira and Champaran affairs. 115+ the Government did not take the initiative ip 
regard to the relief of the hardships of the peuple \in Kaira and Champaran and 
that they bestirred themselves in the matter only after the intervention of Mr 
Gandhi and others in the matter, the Swadesamitran, of the Ist September, refers 
to the refutation of this view in: the despatch of the Government of India and 
adds:—As it is usual for the Government to say that it is they and not the 
educated classes that safeguard the interests of the inasses, will they admit that 
they relieved the hardships of the people only after the representation of the 
leaders? Seeing that people remained firm without paying the taxes in spite of 
the orders of confiscation and distraint issued by the officials, the Government 
cancelled all these orders ‘and allowed the people to have their own way. It ig 
not known how far it is consistent to ascribe the above to the Government and 
not to the leaders. The Government of India say that they were’ awaiting the 
report on the settlement operations which were then going on in the district and 
that that report furnished much information to the Committee of Inquiry since 
appointed. Mr. Gandhi has written in the Yonug Jndta in support of the dissent- 
ing minute of Sir Sankaran Nayar wherein the above statement of the 
Government of India has been refuted at length. The grievances of the agricul- 
turists of Champaran are a century old and are well known to the Government. 
There have also been instances in which the agriculturists obtained slight 
remedies by creating disturbances, unable to bear the hardships. It is not 
therefore consistent with facts to say that to remedy such longstanding grievances 
the Government awaited a recent settlement report. The Indians do not blame 
particular officials, but they condemn the very system adopted by the bureaucracy. 
The Champaran and Kaira affairs serve to illustrate that, according to that 
system, the interests of the masses are not attended to by the authorities. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 1st September, also refers to this subject and 
observes :— We do not know how a Government, whe say that they cannot inter- 
fere in a certain. matter merely on account of public agitation, can win the 
confidence of the public. Will the Government lose in prestige by yielding to 
public agitation? The present inability of the bureaucracy to win the affection 
of the public is due to their indifference to the grievances of the people. The 
Government of India state that the Kaira district did not benefit in any manner 
whatsoever on account of the work of Mr. Gandhi. We think that only the 
residents of Kaira and not the Government of India are the proper persons to say 
whether his work resulted in good or evil to the district. Mr. Parekh is quite true 
when he says that the officials in the Kaira district conducted affairs leks with 
the object of bringing in an increased revenue to the Government. Sir Sankaran 
Nayar’s dissentient note relating to Kaira and Champaran affairs, the empty words 
of the Government of India in respect thereof and the success of the passive 
resistance movement of Mr. Gandhi teach us the lesson that redress of all genuiue 
grievances could be obtained by the constitutional agitation of the common people. 


We offer our hearty thanks to the Government of India for having demonstrated 
this truth. 


48, Adverting to the appointment of a commission for inguiriny into the 


The Aimy Comite. matters connected with the army, with Sir Michael 


O’Dwyer and others as members thereof, the Desa- 
bhaktan, of the 1st September, refers to the condemnation by Mr. Chdekameiet of 


the inclusion of only one Indian in it and that M ajor Sir Muhammad Umar Hayat 
Khan who is, in his opinion, unfit to occupy that position, and observes :—There 
are many among the Indian chiefs and others who have experience and ability. 
It is regrettable that none of them has attracted the attention of the authorities. 
We do not know what benefits can be derived from a commission of this nature, 


but we have no doubt that some lakhs of money of the poor Indians will be wasted. 
on account of this commission also. 


49. In welcoming the election of Mr. Sachidananda Sinha to the Imperial 


: : Legislative. Council in the place of Mr. Krishns 
_Election of Mr. Sachidananda Sahai, the Desab haktan, of the lst September, speci-: 
Sinks. ally refers to his having moved a resolution in the 
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last Behar ‘Provincial Qonference, that Lord Chelmsford who'quietly allowed the 
sommission of many unjust acts in the Punjab, was unfit to be the Viceroy of India 
and that he should be recalled, and hopes that he will, in a straightforward and 
bold manner, attack the harmful bills which are about to be introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. | 


50. The Desabhaktan, of the 1st September, publishes the proceedings of a public 
meeting held at Trichinopoly on the 26th ultimo, 
wherein Mr. T. V.* Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar, 
the editor of the Desabhaktan, is reported to have made the following statements 
in a lecture delivered by him on the ‘ Brotherhood of Man’. Though the idea of 
brotherhood is common to all religions and sects, the American, German, English 
and other Western nations have different ideas and ideals about it. When their 
ignorance is dispelled and true brotherhood is established among them, their 
knowledge will be valuable. The teachings of the great men belonging to the 
Hindu and Buddhistic religions in India and those of Muhammad, Jesus Christ and 
other great men who appeared in Arabia and Palestine, respectively, do not seem 
to have spread to other countries. Though Jesus went to Kurope, his teachings 
have not taken root there. The European nations are selfish, make war upon 
each other and restrict the idea of brotherhood to their own countries. Hence 
many Vivekanandus should go to those countries from India and other eastern 
countries and preach brotherhood to them. 


51. In a short note under this heading, the Vivekachintamant, for July 1919, V1vmnacumrawamr, 
‘rts, elieeiiath of Gin writes:—-T'he Bharata war has come to an end.  juyigi. 
| ! The time for Marada to commence his work has 
arrived. The peace treaty has been drawn up and signed, but it has not brought 
peace of mind to any one. The victors are uneasy with doubts as to what the 
defeated party may still do, while the latter have signed the treaty unwillingly, 
and are, with great mental perturbation, anxiously awaiting the time when they 
will be freed from this irksome position. As if the offerings made to the evil 
Goddess of ‘‘ Might” on the battlefield were not enough, all arrangements are 
being made for her being worshipped daily. 


52. In an article under this heading, the Vartakamitran, of the 7th August, V4staxaurraas, 
observes that, though the first German war came to 7 Ace’ 191. 
a close in a way in June this year, the great com- 
mercial struggle, which may be called the second German war, is yet to begin, 
and writes :—Loss of property and men has been caused to some extent by the 
war which has just ceased. But the evils which are likely to result from a 
commercial war need no description from us. Innumerable are the hardships 
India is now suffering on account of her defeat in the commercial competition 
with foreign countries, and countless are the men who die of famine and insufficiency 
of food in India every year. We have tosay with regret that the number of 
people who die of famine is ten times as much as those who die in wars. Though 
we have for the present conquered the Germans by physical force, we should 
consider whether there has been any reduction of their commercial and industrial 
power. It 1s only the Belgian and French cities, mines and industrial factories 
that suffered during the war. The German mines and factories, their railways 
and canals are intact. Asa result of the war, they have discovered new ways of 
making all the things for the supply of which they were depending upon other 
countries and this only ensures their progress. Itis only the Military power of 
Germany that has been reduced and not her industrial capacity. Large sums of 
money have been set apart in England for the improvement of industries and 
means of communication. The Germans are however 10 a position to maintain 
their industries and means of communication without any difficulty whatsoever. 
Judging from the present position it appears to us that German goods will find their 
way into the market before the allied nations improve their industries and try to 
find a sale for their articles. We cannot expect the common people to identify the 
German goods and refrain from purchasing them. Further, Germany agrees to 
omg Belgium for all her losses and it will take at least 30 years for her to 
do'so, ‘fhe idea of Germany is only to monopolise the trade and industries of 


Belgium during: all these years and pay the latter from the profits thereof. We 


_ Brotherhood of man. 


The coming war. 
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have to think that it was only with this intention that the Germans went on 
destroying the important industrial factories and mines in F rance during their 
retreat. Germany is said to have made incalculable progress in regard to facilities 
of communication and chemical science. It is therefore the opinion of all 
that it will be very difficult to obtain victory over her in the commercial war, 
We do not know what more troubles the world may have to undergo on their 
account. 


53. In a leader under this heading, the Vartakamiran, of the 7th August, 
writes :—We are anxiously awaiting the grant of 
privileges to us under the impression that we will 
derive immense benefit therefrom. But a consideration of the present circum- 
stances gives us cause only for anxiety. It cannot be hoped that the proposed 
reforms will deliver us from our poverty. Those who have been watching the 
labour disturbances in England will see that there is no likelihood of getting 
suitable reforms. Will the prominent men in England think of India when their 
own industries suffer from internal disturbances? Further, it does not appear 
that they intend to establish industries either in England or in the Colonies. It 
seems to us that they think of exploiting the Crown colonies and protectorates as 
well as India. It is stated in the letter published by the committee formed for 
the purpose of such exploitation that they may expect an annual profit of some 
lakhs of pounds, by the Goverrment and some companies joining together and 
taking over the management of big palm groves in India, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, etc., and that the debts of the mother country may be paid off with 
such profits. When all the British Ministers are members of the said committee, 
can there be any question as to the accomplishment of its object? While such is 
the attitude of the prominent men in England, what do you think will be the 
nature of the reforms that we may get? Can India advance if the right to make 
laws affecting her economic position be not granted to the Indian Legislature ? 


54. The Desabhakian, of the 30th August, publishes from the pen of a corre- 
ee spéndent an account of a pablic lecture delivered 

ndia alter the war. by its editor, Mr. T. V. Kalyanasundra Mudaliyar, 

on this subject, at Madura on the 27th idem, in the course of which he is 
reported to have made the following observations :—As stated by Mr. Romesh 
Chandar Dutt, it is usual for the westerns to rob the industry and trade of others. 
As they had the reins of the Government of India in their hands, they ruined our 
trade and industry by imposing additional taxes ; and they ruled that our people 
should work only in mills established by Europeans and should not make a living 
by having mills or looms of their own. Poverty increased with the ruin of trade. 
and industries, and Indians were not treated like human beings. They raised 
a cry and there was the mutiny of 1857, which led to the transfer of India to the 
direct rule of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who issued a proclamation that the 
Indians would be governed without any distinction of race, creed or colour. But 
this has proved to be as shaky as the Indian Civil Service party. The moment 
there is a small disturbance in India, caused apparently by a youth, a number of 
cruel laws come into existence and a greater attention seems to be bestowed on 
the passing of such laws than upon uplifting India. The East India Company 
deprived India of her riches and the Indian Civil Service party of the privileges 
of her people. I firmly assert that the great war arose only for the good of the 
Indians. But the — League of Nations is not worthy of its name. It is 
only a League of white nations. Though there is a feeling in England that the 
Indians should be treated equally, the bureaucrats here have no such idea. . - 
At a time when the Defence of India Act should be repealed owing to the close of 
the war, we are rewarded for all the services rendered in the war with the Row- 
latt Act. Magistrates are applying the Press Act, passed ten years ago, without 
even understanding its real significance. There is no Indian nationalistic news- 
paper that.has not become a victim to this Act. The cruel man, O'Dwyer, 
teased the best patriots in the Punjab. The British vaunt that truth, j ustice 
and righteousness follow them wherever they go. Are we to have only Martial. 
Law? . . Some reforms may be secured asa result of our labours. Personally. 
I have no faith in these reforms. The great war was a God-send.. We should: 


Self-determination or slavery. 
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work hereafter,and spread patriotism. A new temple should be erected in 
Madara and two portraits placed therein side by side, one of a well-decorat ed 
damsel and the other a soiled one, the former representing ancient India and the 
latter modern India. These portraits should be carried in procession along the 
streets with music and devotional songs. This is a sure method of fostering 


patriotism. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 30th August, also publishes an abstract of the 
above lecture. : 


55. The Desabhaktan, of the 50th August, and the Swadesamitran, of the lst 

September, publish a summary of a _ lecture 
Swadeshiom ab Madore. deivered by Mr. Kalyanasundra Mudaliyar at 
Madura on the 28th idem in which he is reported to have remarked that, in trying 
to improve nations, it is usual for the westerns to oppress many nations for bene- 
fiting a particular nation, while the easterns deem all people to be brethren and 
want to give them an equal treatment, and observing that Swaraj consisted only 
in Swadesism appealed to the p€ople and especially women to go to the temple on 


an appointed day and take the Swadesi vow. 


56. The Swadesamitran, of the lst and 2nd September, and the Desabhaktan, 

of the 2nd September, reproduce in Tamil an open 

An open letter from Mr. Lala jetter written by Mr. Lala Lajput Rai to the Indian 

bajget Kel. leaders in which he invites some of the leaders now 

in England to go to America before their return to India, so that arrangements 
may be made for starting propagandist work there. . 


Referring to the above letter, expressing the hope that from the 
disclosures the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd September, hopes Mr. Montagu 
would understand at least from this letter that Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai had no sym- 

athy with anarchists and that the injust aspersions cast on him by Lord Cave in 
Dacllement and the words once used by Mr. Montagu himself indicate only 
their ignorance about his true nature, and appeals to the leaders in the foliow- 
ing strain:—Q Indian leaders! One of your comrades from America has 
pointed out the ways for securing the advancement of India. You should note 
that his suggestions are based on experience and be up to act upon them. Do not 
be actuated by envy and treachery and make a noise as bogus leaders. Strive in 
proper ways for the welfare of India. We remind you that you should not act 
in such a manner as to incur the odium of succeeding generations. 


57. The Desabhattan, of the 2nd co ag et — to the seeement 
of Mr. Vincent Smith in his recent publication 
atc ems i entitled ‘Montagu-Chelmsford proposals in the 
light of Indian history’ that the declaration of 
the 20th August 1917 about the gradual grant of responsible government to India 
has not attracted the attention of the British public, that the Montford proposals 
are not binding upon any one and that the British Parliament and public should 
not allow themselves to be deluded by these proposals, and remarks to the follow- 
ing effect :—If the Montagu-Chelmstord proposals have not attracted the attention 
of the British public, why should he write this book? Then again whose fault is 
t that they did not pay any attention tothe declaration of Mr. Montagu ? 
Mr. Vincent says that the proposals are not binding upon any one. But, on 
whom is his work binding? We think that it will not be binding even upon those 
who had been hitherto admiring the magnitude of his historical knowledge. 
We would interpret his words, that British. Parliament shoud not allow themselves 
to be deluded by the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, to mean that the Parliament 
should not have no other impression about them than that no benefit would accrue 
to the Indians from them, that they display only the penmanship of Mr. Mon 
and Lord Chelmsford and that it would result in great difficulties if the adminis- 
tration were conducted in the manner suggested therein. As regards his statement 
that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have suggested impractical methods and 
roused the common people who were peaceful and contented, it ® true that 
what is the practical method that Mr. Smith would suggest. The only practicable 


proposals. 


course isto grant complete responsible government toIndia. Then again it is true . 
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iat’ the Montford ‘proposals opened the eyes of the people. It is a fact knowy 
to all that the report is full of arguments so fallacious as to rouse even the 
common people. e admit that it was only after the publication of the re 
that the common people began to feel for the country. But why should Mr. 
Vincent Smith, who is leading an easy life in England as a pensioner, we 
because of the feeling for the country which the common people begin to have, 
Is it his wish that they should ever remain in a state of langour ? 


58. Referring to a telegraphic message published in the Hindu, reporting the 

- death of a man who swooned on seeing the injuries 
sustained by his son, a village officer, while on duty 
to detect cases of smuggling of paddy, contrary to the'control regulations, the Village 
Officer, of the 15th August, writes in its leader under this heading er ee 
cannot but be admitted that the failure to supply the village officer with arms ig 
svlely responsible for the sad plight which overtook him and the village servants 
who were with him. . . Since the duties of a village officer require a man to 
watch suspects, and exercise vigilance over robbers and dacoits, his life is bound 
to be at the tender mercies of these criminal classes, if le does not possess a 
weapon for defensive purposes at least. . . Whena petty police constable 
drawing Rs, 10 per mensem can wear arms, it is regrettable that the village officer, 
who has revenue, civil and criminal powers and who is responsible for the safe 
conduct of the money collected from the people to the Government treasury, 
should have none. | 


59. In an article under this heading published in English “ the Village 
ia Officer of the 15th August, the following para- 

Aadires end (asi gate. graph bearing on the Village Officers Act 
Amendment Bill occurs: —‘‘ It is not for the pittance that the Government give 
him by way of salary that the village officer ungrudgingly does bis work. The 
oriental mind has a Aart for prestige. It is that that induces him to undergo 


the drudgery of office. We pray to the Government to see the village office is 
not made a job work as in the south.” 


60. The Village Officer, of the 24th August, proposes that it would lighten the 

troubles of the ryot to some extent, if a synopsis 

The Village Officers’ Test and of the veterinary science is included among the 

the treatment of cattle. text-books prescribed for the Village Officers, 
Test. 


61. In the course of an article under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the 15th 
August, makes the following incidental remark :— 
— It is understood that this community has 
been more largely represented in the Indian Expeditionary Force in the recent 
war than any other. Just think, then, how useful these people are to the King and 
the people. Let our readers decide for themselves by what names to call the 
ruler and the subjects who have kept such men in the most miserable condition, 
having made them illiterate, superstitious and habituated slaves to drinking. 


Village officers and arms. 


The depressed classes. 


we > a 62. Under this heading the Andhraprakasika, of the 28rd August, has the 
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sane ,. following note:—Every day it is published in 
pda winaeaee. the Governor's newspapers that His Excellency the Governor has 


_ gone to this or that place, or that he has been 
entertained at this or that dinner party, cr that he has himself given a dinner, or 


that he has gone on a hunting excursion or granted an interview to somebody, 


etc. ‘his news is conveyed through telegraphic messages. We should like to 


know if the cost of these messages is met from His Excelleney’s private purse or 
from the Government treasury. 


63. Referring to the committee to be constituted to consider about a steam: 


: trawler for Madras cuast, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
we and the fishing 97th August, remarks that time is “ei wasted in 
appointing Commissions before new industries are 


started and that the authorities in India do not seem to possess eno enterprise 
to spend money without caring for profit or loss and start new industries. It 
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observes that it is known from experience’ that’ the people cannot adopt new 
methods in industrial matters, unless the Government show sufficient encourage- 
ment by setting an example. - 


64. The Andhrapairika, of the 27th August, publishes in Telugu an extract 

States’ from an article under this heading contributed by 
Melbourne Cusuroances. the Hon’ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani to the Daily 
Herald, proposing that Martial Law may be declared in Melbourne where some 
- disturbances have recently occurred, that the services of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
may be utilised by the Australian Government in bringing to book the rioters 
and the strikers and so on. | 


65. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th August, gives in Telugu an account of 
the proceeding of the Andhra Maha Sabha held at 
Anantapur on the 24th ultimo and the resolutions 
passed thereat. : 


The Andhra Maha Sabha. 


66. Referring to the inquiry of the Joint Committee, the Kistnapairika, of 
the 23rd August, remarks that the Government of 
India is unfit to keep higher education under its 
control, for the very reason that it has committed some mistakes in that depart- 
ment according to the admission of Sir James Meston himself. ‘The paper 
observes that Sir James has had to make a similar admission with regard to the 
budget, namely, that the resolutions of the Legislative Council should be regarded 
as binding not only in the Provinces but also in the Central Government. It 
characterises as a tit for tat, his retort to Jord Sydenham’s question regarding 
the ascendency of the brahman element in the Government as a consequence of 
admitting non-official gentlemen to responsible positions in the State. It concludes 
the article with the remark that it has been proved that the scheme of the 
Government of India cannot satisfy the expectations of the people by the evidence 
of Sir James Meston himself, who has gone to defend it. 


67. In its editorial columns and under this heading, the Kistnapatrixa, of the 
23rd August, remarks that while in England all 
| such effective steps are taken as the passing of a 
Bill fixing the wages and the hours of work of labourers and the issuing of 
licences in cases where there may be a large import of foreign articles in order to 
protect the same indigenous industry, what is the Government of India doing for 
the commerce of this vountry ? 


The Parliament Committee. 


English commerce. 


68. Referring to the attacks in the English press against the Government of 
India for certain defects in the conduct of the 
Afghan campaign, the Kistnapairika, of the 23rd 
August, observes under this heading:— . . . We do not understand how the 
people in England came to know these facts so as to be able to frame their charges 


The efficiency of the Viceroy. 


against the Government of India. It is surprising to find that in England, much 


more about the Afghan war is known than in India. But itis natural that the 
British people should know more about the Afghan war, as the Government of 
India is responsible to the British Parliament and not to the people of India. 
Mr. Montagu has directed the Viceroy to inquire again into the matter and report 
the results to him, as some of his original questions have not at all been answered 
while the answers given to some others are not satisfactory. The London Times 
makes the severe remark that the same incapacity as was shown in the conduct of 
Mesopotamia campaign has been again betrayed by the Government of India in 
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the Afghan war also. It is not known what reply the Viceroy will now offer. | 


There has been widespread disaffection among the Indians who object to the 
car followed by the Viceroy anent the Rowlatt Act and the Martial Law in the 

unjab. Resolutions have also been passed at many places urging the recall of 
the Viceroy, on the ground that his administration is not proper and the appoint- 
ment of a new Viceroy in his place. Even the Behar Conference, which does not 
generally onpey excessive enthusiasm in political agitation, has passed such a 


resolution. .'The defects in the management of the Afghan campaign on the one 


hand, and the irregularities which occurred in the name of Martial Law in the 
Punjab on the-other, have brought discredit to the administrative capacity of the 
lceroy. eee ie 7 o 
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69.. Referring to the inquiry of the Joint Committee, the Andhrapatrika, of 

) — .. _. the 28th August, observes that the statements of 
The Inquiry of the Joint the Sydenham party that the grant of self-govern- 
(airs ment to. India would affect the interests of the 
British merchants are far from true, inasmuch as no loss has accrued to the 
British capital either in the Colonies or even in independent countries outside the 
British Empire. Referring to the opposition of Sir James Meston to the proposal 
contained in the Montford Scheme that Provincial Governments will be at liberty 
to request the Government of India to increase the number of transferred subjects 
after every five years, the paper adds that the Indian people should learn from 
this barrow view that the fielovins Scheme which is going to be introduced will 
undergo no change for a long time to come, that officials would be raising some 
objection or other to the broadening of the scope of the scheme later on, and 
that it is necessary, therefore, to obtain a re form of self-government just 
now. It is of opinion that if Law, Justice and Police are to be left to the Govern- 


- ment as a compromise, it will be hard to regain them in five years. 
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_@ straw for the life of an Indian (a native); 


-an Indian, he will be either acquit 


In conclusion, it appeals to the British Parliament to solve the Indian 
problem in a satisfactory manner in the interests of the British Empire, and thus 
prevent it from becoming critical like the Irish problem, since disuffection in 
India which may be called the crest jewel of England cannot add strength to the 
Empire. 

70. Referring to the resolution to be moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Kaminikumar 
Chanda in the ensuing session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, for the reduction of the present 
high prices of food-stuffs, the Anahrapatrika, of the 28th August, remarks that in 


High prices. 


spite of the repeated representations uf the people regarding the necessity of 


stopping the export of food-stuffs in order to bring down their high prices, no 
adequate steps have been taken in the direction. Whatever be the past, it adds, it 
behoves both the Government and the peuple to consider tugether how best to 
relieve the present distress of the country. 

In conclusion, it hopes that Mr. Chania’ resolution will receive adequate 


consideration in the Council, and that steps will be taken to afford immediate 
relief to the people. 


71. Referring to the facilities afforded to ryots in the Kistna district by the 
food control authorities in the matter of exporting 
rice directly, the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th August, 
: observes:—. . . There is no good of merely 
announcing that ryots will have equal opportunities with merchants in the matter 
of exporting rice. The Civil Supplies Director should issue orders that applications 
of ryots should receive preference, and that in their absence alone, licences should 
be granted to merchants. Otherwise, the announcement is bound to be fruitless 
in practice. 


72. Referring to the judgment in the Minnet case, the Andhrapatrika, of the 


Win Dienek ein 28th August, writes:—The accused has been 
sentenced only to one month’s simple imprisonment 
and to a fine of Rs. 200 in addition. If the accused had been an Indian, he would 


have been sentetced to capital punishment or to transportation. Even the 

Statesman remarks that the High Court should have enhanced the punishment 

awarded to Mr. Minnet. The impression is long prevalent in the country that the | 

Criminal Law does not apply equally to Indians and Europeans, and the Minnet 
case will serve to strengthen that impression. 

The Andhrapatrika, of the 1st September, publishes in Telugu an extract 

a ee from the Amrita Bazaar Patrita, which contains the 

se ._ following remarks on the Minnet case:—. . - 

The conduct of the accused is not only ‘mean and dishonourable’ as has been 

observed by the Magistrate but also cruel. We do not blame him for thus caring 

for, there are many such Europeans. 

When a European happens to be charged with an offence resulting in the death of 

d or let off with a small punishment. . 
light. But we are not sorry for it. There is 


Rice export in the Kistna 
district. 


The sentence passed on him is very 


no good of very severe sentences. But generally, light will be ded 
to Europeans, and hard ones, to Indians, a ee — 
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_ 73, Referring to the Bill which is to be introduced in the next session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council with the object of 
issuing nickel coins for four annas and eight annas, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th August, remarks that the Government should have. 
ascertained the opinion of the people in thé matter beforehand and that the 
system of making one change after another without consulting public opinion 
does not show foresight. . 


74. Under this heading, . = - the oe August, publishes in 
elugu the proceedings of a conference of ryots 
A get Garneem. which was held at Oowthareén on the 24th then. 
and the resolutions passed thereat, requesting the Government to give up the 
project of vonstructing the Marrivada Regulator. : 
The same paper publishes the letter of a correspondent, advocating the utility 
of the same regulator. : 


75. Keferring to the orders passed under the Press Act, against the 
Swadesamitran and the Hindu Nation, demanding 
from them securities of Ks. 2,000 and Rs. 1,900, 
respectively, the Andbarvani, of the 3lst May (received on the 28th August), 
writes:— . . + Whensuch well-known English journals as the Hindu fall 
victims to this Press Act, there is no wonder in the Government labouring under 
wrong notions about the vernacular Press which has not yet got a fixed 
political vocabulary. It seems that the Government view with displeasure any 
criticism on the Rowlatt Act or on the Punjab disturbances. We are at a loss 
to understand how newspapers can remain silent when the country is in a 
crisis. ) 


76. Referring to the ae of “y editor of the 7ribune and to the repeal 

—. of Martial Law in certair districts of the Punjab, 
PER Sere the Andhravant, of the 3lst May (received on ‘the 

28 August), observes :—It seems that Martial Law has been revoked in certain 
districts of the Punjab. Well, we are glad for it. But close on.the heels of this 
news, comes the information that Mr. Kalinath Roy, the editor of the Tridune has 
been sentenced to two years’ rigorous’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. 
The prohibition of even such well-known barristers as Messrs. Chakravarti, 
Norton, and J.-.N. Roy to work on behalf of the accused has spread indignation 
among the legal world. . . The members of our deputations now proceeding 
to England should bear in mind that reforms will be useless in the absence of 


well-established peace in the country, and should deem it their first duty to work 
for the pacification of the Punjab. , 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd September, publishes in Telugu’ an article 
under this heading from the Nation, which contains 

The Punjab unrest. : 
the following remarks among others :— — 
India has not known such unrest for the last one generation. . . The admi- 
nistrative system has, never before, been subjected to such a strong and universal 
criticism. During the war, Sir Michael O’Dwyer administered his province on 


German methods. It is understood that these methods have culminated in 
military absolutism. . . 


77. Referring to the Indian Administration’ Report for 1917-18 prepared by 
Ste de Mr. Rushbrook Williams, the Special Officer of the 
Report ow. Government of India for the information of the 
British Parliament, the Azdhrapairika, of the 30th 
August, observes in its leader:— . . . The report says that the help done 
by India in the matter of supplying food-stuffs to Great Britain can never be 
forgotten. . . Every one may feel glad for the help rendered by India} 
but the doubt arises that India lus put herself to troubles by trying to be charit- 
able at some risk to herself. . . The Special Officer has failed to give an 
accurate description of the political condition of the country owing to his tendenc 
to appland the moderates and condemn the extremists. It is certain that this 
defect will greatly detract from ‘he value of the Report. . .' The Report says 
that: the publication of the Rowlatt Conimission Report has strengthened the 
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‘position ‘of the moderates. It remains-to be seen how far this Is true.; . 
‘Whatever be the partial views of . the Special Officer with regard to the politica] 
condition of the country, the following remarks about the political progress of 
India are. very interesting: ‘‘ There is not the least doubt that the politica) 
progress is real. ‘The daysare gone when attempts at introducing reforms can be 
scorned on the ground that the number of those aspiring for reforms forms but an 


infinitesimal part of the people. Matters have come to such a pass that the Imperial 
Government is obliged to recognize that the Indian problem is one of the most 
important of the after-war problems.” | 
‘The above lines furnish a fitting reply to the false arguments of the Sydenham 
arty. ... ) 
os r. Williams admits that the Government is not spending enough money for 
the improvement of education and that the reason for this is to be found in the 
heavy military expenditure incurrred every year. . . Though the Indian 
leaders have been making the same complaint for the last so many years, their 
words have not been heeded. Even the Government is now obliged to accept 
this view. Since the war has come to a close and the general outlook has greatly 
changed, . . ._ it is essential to curtail considerably the military expenditure, 
to improve education and make it entirely a transferred subject: Mr. Williams 
admits that lack of proper food is the main reason for the spread of epidemics 
among the poor people. Epidemics cannot be extirpated, unless the poverty of 
the country is first removed. . . It behoves the Parliament to consider this 
report and do justice to India. Otherwise, it will pave the way for the weakening 
of the British Empire. 


78. Referring to Mr. Bernard Houghton’s article on ‘the Indian Federal 
iis Government ’ in the American Political Science, the 
The Indian Federal A4ndhrapatrika, of the 1st September, observes in 
Government. | its leader:— . . . Mr. Montagu characterised 
the Government of India, while dealing with the Mesopotamian campaign, 
as wooden, rusted, and wholly unsuited to the present civilised conditions. 
Statesmen like Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon have shared the same opinion. 
Still, the Montford scheme happens to be defective, the reason being the inability 
of its authors to go beyond the present conditions. The principle that all the 
essential power should remain in the hands of the bureaucracy has been the chief 
obstruction to the success of the Reforms Scheme. The opinion expressed b 
Mr. Houghton, while dealing with this point, that the authors of the Montford 
Scheme have tried to supply material for the continuance of the past order of 
things, instead of making provision for the future, is like a great theory explaining 
the secret of the Reforms. ‘The bureaucracy has withheld for the last forty years 
all facilities to the people for training themselves in local self-government. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that Mr. Houghton should have been surprised at the efforts 
of the authors of the Reforms Scheme to lay down a scheme of local self- 
government at a time when the whole world is resounding with self-government 
and self-determination. . . Mr. Houghton’s observation that those who cannot 
manage affairs in a municipal council may still prove efficient legislators is a 
fitting reply to the practical argument of the bureaucracy. . . Officials will, 
therefore, do well to grasp Mr. Houghton’s idea that there is no connexion between 
the: skill. to manage affairs and self-governing capacity. . . Mr. Houghton 
=e of a scheme for Provincial Governments, similar to that of the Nation- 
alists. . . He urges the grant of fiscal autonomy to India, heedless of the 


“threats of the Lancashire millowners. He says: ‘‘ We should not forget the fate 


which befell the tea-boxes that arrived at the port of Bosten. . . Cannot the 
British Nation be bold enough to remove the present unnatural circumstances in 
order to enable Indians to improve their economic condition ? Why should there 
be one rule for the Colonies and another for India? The economic policy is based 
on thedisgraceful principle of selfishness.” Mr. Houghton has, thus, explained 
the British policy in plain terms. . . The Montford Report itself shows that 
the scheme fights shy of the mention of the federal form of Government which is 
the ideal of the present ‘age. Says Mr. Houghton in this connexion,“ . ; + 
In India, the environment is favourable tp a federal form of Government. 
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Houghton asks: ‘‘ Is there any political institution ox ideal superior to this 
= . te eeible . Montford Scheme treats with contempt tho federal form 
of Government which is natural to India. Considered from whatever standpoint, 
the Montford Scheme looks like a patchwork rather than as a great scheme. . . 
Mr. Houghton’s article is full of liberal ideas and clearly expounds the Indian 
ideals. | 
“ The paper then appeals to the authorities and the leaders to arrange just now 
for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, as this will facilitate the 
realisation of the federal ideal. 


79. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the lst September, writes with 
reference to the export of rice in Burma for 
1918-19 :—One million, six hundred and forty-two 
thousand and sixty-seven tons of rice valued at 1,562 lakhs of rupees was exported 
to foreign countries. The bulk of this quantity was sent to Europe through the 
Special Officer of the Government. Wehave no means to say for certain how this 
rice was utilised in Kurope. It must be found out how far the report published by 
a correspondent in the Madrae Mail that following the example of the Indian 
soldiers, the European soldiers also have taken to rice-eating. If this report is 
true, the reason for theexport of rice to Europe becomes clear. If the Europeans 
take to rice-eating, it is probable that the price of rice will always be-high.. Ii, 
on the other hand, the mce which was exported to Europe has been utilised for 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, however rich and happy the Europeans 
may grow thereby, it is clear that it causes enormous loss to the world. 


80. Referring to the communiqué published by the Government of India in 
reply to Sir C. Sankaran Nayar’s letter about 
the Champaran and the Kaira troubles, Andhra- 


The Rangoon rice business. 


The official view. 


patrika, of the lst September, remarks :—The every-day affairs make|it clear that 


there is a good deal of difference between the official and the popular views. It 


looks strange that the Government should try to defend their drawbacks instead 


of admitting them. ‘T'he letter published by the Government cannot change the 
opinion of the people. But for the persistence of Mahatma Gandhi, the long-felt 
grievances of the Champaran ryots would have remained unredressed. So also in 

aira, the agitation would have increased, if Mr. Gandhi had not preached Satya- 
graha. There will be no room for unrest to grow in the country, if the Govern- 
ment take prompt steps to remove the real difficulties of the pee le, when they 
are fearlessly expressed. ‘I’o understand the popular view and follow a suitable 
hne of action is, on the part of the officials, the means to win the confidence of the 
public, and not explanatory statements. 


81. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the lst September, writes with 
a a ee ee reference to the Indemnity Bill which, it is 

” “Committee and the UBderstood, would be moved at the ensuing session 

= Bill. of the Imperial Legislative Council:—. . . The 
Pioneer which enjoys the confidence of the 
Government has written that the Government are going to introduce a Bill at the 
next session of the Imperial Legislative Council, indemnifying all officers who 


acted in pursuance of Martial Law in the Punjab. . . The Andhra Provincial 


Congress Committee which met last Sunday evening, passed the following 
resolution :—This committee is of opinion that the statement published by the 
Pioneer that the Government are about to introduce a Bill to support the Martial 


Law administration in the Punjab will spread alarm, consternation and unrest — 


among the people. 
Comment on this matter is unnecessary at present. 
82. Referring to the resolution adopted in a meeting relating to the 
Wis Gitaled SMiaeeiie establishment of a hospital at Guntakal-Timma- 
Hospital. . puram, the Andhrapairska, of the 1st September 
writes:—. . . Rao Saheb Hampayya consented 
to pay the rent for the hospital, till the building which he is constructing for the 
purpose becomes ready for use. It behoves the Surgeon-General and the Govern- 
ment to grant the wishes of the people at once. In these days when the whole 


country is overtaken by disease, itis unnecessary to urge the necessity for the 


establishment of a hospital. 
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.. 83. In the course of an appeal to the Aadhras to use their mother tongue op 


ae every occasion as far as possible, the Andhrapatrika; 
a oe the 2nd September, aves in its leader under 


this heading:—. . - The glamour which the 


- English language has for us at present is the reason for our backwardness. The 


AWDMRAPATRIE4, 
Madras, 
2nd Sep. 1919. 


English-educated are forgetting the idiom of their mother-tongue on account of 
their long-standing habit of using English. . . The opinion expressed by 
Mr. Statham, that students in colleges are wasting their time and energy in study- 
ing English books and the history of English Language shouid commend itself 
to. general acceptance . . . Our efforts at improving our mother-tongue 
cannot bear fruit, so long as wedo not recognize it as our chief medium of 
expression in schools and in our every-day transactions. 
84. The Aadhrapatrika, of the 2nd September, publishes in Telugu ‘the open 
- Letter’ addressed by Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai to the 
Mir. Lajpet Bai's anvice. Indian leaders, which appeared in English in 
New India of the Ist instant, and makes the following remarks with reference 
toit:— . . . The authorities have kept. Mr. Lajpat Rai in exile under the 
false notion that there is some connexion between him and the Germans. . .: 
It is a pity that they should fail to understand the nature of Mr. Lajpat Rai’s 


mind. 

&5. Referring to the statement presented by the Indians in London to Mr. 
Montagu about the grievances of the Indians in 
The South African Indians §oyth Africa, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd’ 
me = statement presented to Sentember, observes under thisheading:— . . . 
PRR Mr. Montagu has advised that resort should not be 
had to Satyagraha as in 1914, until the inquiry proposed by Lord Sinha takes place. 
On the Committee of Inquiry, there will be two Indians, one of whom would be a 
non-official. It is but proper to appoint Mr. Gandhi as this representative. All 
the good intentions of Mr. Montagu will remain in his heart and cannot take 
practical effect in South Africa. Those who are now violating the principles 
accepted by General Botha and General Smutts are his own countrymen. It is, 
therefore, impossible that the Imperial authority will be used to bring pressure on 
them. The Indians will do well to understand that their grievances will not be 
redressed, so long as their position in the Empire does not become strong. The 
death of such a liberal-minded man as General Botha at this critical time is sure 
to aggravate the difficulties of the situation. We hope that the Imperial authori- 
ties will safeguard the rights of Indians with a resolute mind and thereby earn 

their gratitude. 


86. Referrmg to the apology tendered by the Civil and Military Gazette to 
a eee the 2 comets who have taken objection to its 
as “4 remarks against the Arya Samaj, the Andhrapatrika 

Cree ee — of the 2nd September, aye — ” The 
author of the article is the Civil and Military Gazette and the Arya Samajists 
have complained against it. ‘The paper expresses regret for the interpretation of 


’ the article by the Arya Samajists. It must look absurd to any one that it should 


a meng a 
36th Aug. 1919. 


regret the interpretation of the Arya Samajists instead of its own writings. 


Whatever the papers which have the support of the bureaucracy write, will 
pass. . 3 


87. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd September, writes :— 


_ The Amrita Bazar Patrika says that the non-official 

Aywrveds ond ping. President of the Jessore District Board has obtained 

the temporary sanction of the Bengal Government to establish an Ayurvedic 
Dispensary at Jessore. It happens that the Madras Government cancels the 
grants already made by municipalities to the Ayurvedic system while the Bengal 
Government is rendering help. The Madras Government will do well to under- 
stand which of the lines of action pursued by these two Governments is useful 


and popular, and follow it. | 
88. Referring to the control system, the Andhrajanani, of the 25th August, 
-—— Controlof paddy. rage the: Pie Boscom a . « « There 
tes tee : § an impression t is. control is advantageous. 
to some people and that they get plenty of paddy. We are.not in g peaitiea to: 
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ine how far this is true. Under this control system, the ordinary ‘people 
an beer hard to get paddy: The ryot who produces the crop at an 
enormous labour does not derive any benefit from the system. All the 
rofit goes to merchants. We hear that a merchant with some official patronage 
f becoming a Xubera (the god of wealth). We, therefore, submit to 
the benevolent Government that it would be very safe for the Empire to get 
the paddy required by the poor people of any locality from the ryots living 
there and see that the profit on the remaining quantity of paddy also goes to those 
ryots only. 


89. Referring to the discussion in the last session of the Local Legislative 
Council on the resolution relating to the use of 
English in the conduct of the Council proceed- 
inge, the Andhrajanani, of the 25th August, 
Vernaculars are declining, because the ruled join the rulers in 


The Legislative Council and 
the vernaculars. 


remarks :—. 
condemning them. 
In expressing great disappointment at the success of the resolution, moved 
by the Advocate-General in the Legislative Council, 
that all proceedings of the Legislative Council should 
be conducted in English, the Kantrava, of the 
%th August, writes:—Un the whole, these are worst days for the vernaculars. 
There is no scope for our progress unless India is divided into provinces on a 
linguistic basis and each such province is placed under a Governor. It is with 
this aim that our Andhra brethren have been working for a very long time. 
Though this suggestion was once rejected by the Government of India, nothing 
revents us from attempting again. From reports published recently we find that 
itr Montagu is in favour of this proposal. If that is so, why should we not try 
from now? Perseverance will never fail of its reward. 


Tbe Madras  Leegislative 
Council and the vernaculars. 


90. Dealing with the evidence given by the various Indian deputations 
a before the Joint Committee, the Httakarin:, of the 

24th August, observes in its leader:—. . . The 
evidence of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri shows that the difference between the Moderate 
Party and the Congress is not very great. Mr. Welby’s evidence is full of 
racial pride. His contempt for India and the Indians, his narrow outlook and 
his jealousy could not be hidden. But the views of Mr. Welby cannot cause 
surprise to those Indians who have known him. Will he not be able to make up 
for the loss of Doctor Nayar ? As our readers can see for themselves the 
self-contradictions in his arguments, we do not think it necessary to make any 
comment upon them. From the evidence so far given, there is room for 
the hope that the Indian aspirations may be realised to some extent at least, though 
not iully. On the whole, the evidence discloses only differences in opinions 
and not at all in ideals. 


91. A correspondent to the Hitakarini, of the 24th August, writes with refer- 
ence to the food-control in the Kistna district :— 
Notwithstanding the fact that Government officials 
have been working of late with redoubled energy, the price of rice has not yet 
become quite normal. It may be said that they are unable to see into the tricks 
played by merchants. It may also be said that all Railway officers are now work- 
ing‘ conjunction with merchants and that Government officials are unable to 
detect the tricks played by these people also. Everybody who has seen the 
Tadepalligudem and the Nidadavole Railway stations is bound to be struck with 
thisview. . . Qnthe 11th instant, the smugglers managed to throw not less 
than 200 bags at the Tadepalligudem and the Nidadavole stations on the legs of 
passengers in the evening passenger train which goes from Bezwada to Rajah- 
mundry, and to travel without tickets. What did the Station-masters do ? 

ere were the guards? and what became of the ticket collectors? All the 
other. Railway servants such as porters helped the smugglers by threatening, 
Pushing: back and even beating the passengers with their signal-staffs and thus 
accommodating their friends, carrying some of their bags into the train themselves. 
Ratin: the compartment which I happened ‘to get into, all’the passengers combined’ 


The rice-control. 
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against the porters threw down the bags: shoved in by them, shut the doors and 


put up terrible fight. The whole platform presented the scene of an Anteryed; 
festival. The.train was detained longer than the usual time, and all represen- 
tations made by the passengers to the station-master and the guard could be of 
little avail. I inquired if all these bag carriers had tickets, and was told 
that they were the men of the railway servants working at the Ra jahmundry and 
the down stations, that that was the reason why they were able to travel to and 
fro without tickets so far, and that the rice which they were taking was not for 
their private consumption but was intended for sale at a profit. When the publie 
are at a great difficulty to get rice on account of its scarcity as well as its high 
price, it is regrettable that the railway servants also should join the merchants 
and aggravate the critical situation, and that the authorities should fail to under- 


stand these circumstances and take preventive steps. . . | 


92. The Hitakarini, of the 24th August. publishes in ‘Telugu the letter of 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh under this heading dealing 
India left to the experts. with the evidence given before the Joint Committee 


by the several Indian deputations. 


93. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 30th August, publishes in Telugu the letter of 

ee Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal to the Amrita Bazaar 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s letter. a ipitg regarding his friends and fellow passengers 
in the steamer bound for England, the accommodation which was given them, and 
the situation in the Punjab. The letter contains the following observations among 
others :—. Extremists or Moderates, we (in our steamer) are all agreed on 
one matter. We must try to relieve the Punjab in her present distress. Those 
who were tried and convicted by the Martial Commission in the Punjab must be 
indemnified. Then, the property forfeited to the Government should be restored 
to the rightful owners. And lastly, steps should be taken to see that a similar 
situation never recurs. All those present in our steamer are unanimously agreed 
on these points. I think that this is the unanimous opinion of all Indians. 
From the Associated Press cable published in Bombay that the Government have 
decided to reduce the sentences passed on some of the leaders and to restore the 


_ property forfeited by them, it will be clear that the Government also have at last 


recognized the errors of their own policy. If so, it is necessary to safeguard the 
prestige of the convicted and see that similar incidents will never occur again. 
The mercy [?] which the Government have shown to the people of the Punjab has 
not, therefore, given satisfaction to any one here. 


94. Referring to the food-control in the Kistna district, the special corre- 


: ; be spondent writes to the Andhrapatrika, of the lst 
., The food-control in the Kistna Sentember :—. Some of the merchants 
Giatriet. managed to carry on their secret transactions by 
paying bribes which are said to have risen from 6 pies to 5 rupees a bag. Thus, 
merchants have become rich by paying bribes and village munsifs, karnams and 
police constables, by accepting them. Even in the ordinary peaceful times, 
waggons could not be secured, unless a fixed mamul was paid for each waggon. 
It may, therefore, be imagined how difficult it would be to procure them at a 
time when there is a dearth of them and the export of rice is prohibited. It 
seems that the ‘mamul for a waggon has given place to that for a bag. . . 
Recently, the Vice-Chairman of the Berhampur Municipality came to Bezwada 
to purchase rice for the Berhampur people. Though he had produced before the 
Railway station authorities the orders of the Civil Supplies Director and the 
Traffic Director, that the required number of waggons should be supplied to him 
forthwith, he was told that a mamul of one anna per bag should be paid. The 
Chairman replied that he would pay the mamul, if only he was told how to show 
it in his municipal accounts. Unable to get waggons, he is now wandering in 
the streets of Bezwada. It is said that it was very difficult, at times, to get a 
waggon even for Rs. 100 in Bezwada to export an article like chillies. 


‘95. In its leader under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 7th June 


geen sat Decide (received on the 28th August), makes the following 
ee eere rr rie _ remarks among others:—... . The South- 
borough Committee has denied the wishes ofthe Indian women on the ground 


4385 


that they will not be fit to exereise the francise so soon. . . We cannot hear 
a more wonderful statement. . . But the Governnient will do well to change 
their opinion and grant franchise to women at least as an experimental measure. 
They are at liberty to cancel the franchise, if they are not satisfied with the 
results of this experiment. | 3 


96. The Andhravani, of the 7th June (received on the 28th August), writes 
Titles in a leaderette under this heading:— . . . It 

; will appear from this year’s birthday honours’ list, 

that the titles have been mostly conferred on officials, who helped the Govern- 
ment in the recruitment of men during the time of war. . . It is but proper 
that the Government should honour by the grant of titles such as had helped them 
in the work of administration. We see that sometimes these titles create a 
needless split among the leaders of the people, giving rise to parties which always, 
in season and out of season, advocate the Government view ; but it is gratifying 
to find that these titles have been losing their false charm among real leaders. 
It isa well-known fact that men like Mr. Malabari, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Vijaya- 
raghava Chari and Mr. Gokarnanatha Misra have rejected their titles conferred 
on them. That a famous person like Rabindranath Tagore should recently reject 
and renounce Government titles in clear terms, saying that the time has come 
when it is a disgrace to wear them after the Government have commenced the 
destruction of their subjects in the Punjab arbitrarily setting at nought popular 
opinion, would, in future if not now, proclaim to the whole world the miserable 
plight of the Indians. Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar had also previously renounced 
these titles under similar circumstances. It isa matter for gratification that, on 
account of this self-awakening, [Indians should all realise the uselessness of titles. 


¥7. Referring to some correspondence published in the Madras Mail com- 
plaining the Joint Committee on reforms refused 
to accept the evidence of the non-Brahmans, the 
Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 28th August, writes :— 
If we were on the committee. we would have stoutly protested against such 
partiality and seen that the evidence of the non-Brahmans was admitted. There 
can be no harm ig admitting their evidence. Brahmans or non-Brahmans, every 
party should have its say. Is it not the duty of the committee to consider the 
evidence of all and say what is just and unjust, as before God? As they have 
not done their duty, we are one with the non-Brahmans in saying that what. they 
did was unfair. We hope it is not late for the Joint Committee to accept their 
evidence even now. 


98. Referring to the article contributed by Sir Rabindranath Tagore to the 
Modern Review, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 29th 


The Reform scheme and the 
evidence of the non-Brahmans. 


The trial] of the horse. 


written with the object of bringing home to the minds of the Indians how various 
nations, from time out of memory, have made them work like slaves, giving them 
hay, gram and water so long as they are obedient and adopting stringent 
measures whenever they become rebellious. We are unable to say that the poor 
in India, those who toil day and night to increase the wealth of the country and 
are yet unable to get sufficient food and raiment, receive the same care as even 
horses. Owners of horses evince great fondness in bringing up their horses and 
are liberal in providing for their health and comfort. Out of a population of 310 
millions in India, 60 millions of people do not know what they have to do the 
next morning for their meal. Many live on only one mealaday. Countless 
ee are falling a prey to preventible diseases for want of proper medical relief. 
‘he number of deaths from plague, cholera and influenza far exceeds the casual- 
ties in the recent yreat war. T 
own children. Like Vikrama and other illustrious emperors of the past, rulers 
must spend what they receive from the = for the people and deem their 
welfare as their own. Sir Rabindranat agore must bave thought of the 
methods of administration in the days of those great rulers well-versed in all the 
Vedas, etc., and has written this article, as there are none of the same eng now. 
These great rulers.come only once in. several centuries. When the people deserve 


he rulers must look upon their subjects as their 
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- te :2 60d fortune to possess such rulers, they come. When the people understand 


thpir tights: and responsibilities and are bent upon having them, they have no 
elie acie te are of justice. So long as the people are divided among 
thiimselves: owing to caste and raee hatred, none of the parties can progress, 
What is the fate of Babylon and other countries which were famous thousands of 
years ago? If this is well realised, the rulers and the ruled will have understood 
their duties. If they remain blind to those duties, it would not be sur prising if 
they share the fate of William II |?] Horses, dearly brought up ure sometimes 
shot if they: become unfit for work. ‘The days have not come when it would be 
considered right to kill parents, friends and relatives if old age renders them 
unfit for work. We hope that such days would never come. 


99: Prefatorv to a note on a recent decision of the High Court of Madras in 

| Bh Se : favour of the Zamindar of Ellore who contested the 

; (Phe: Madras Government and ¢jgim of ownership set up by the Government in 

‘P orambokes . respect of an island formed in the river Kistna, 

the’ Yogakshemam, of the 29th August, remarks that “‘the policy of the Madras 

Government in respect of ‘ Porambokes’ is causing annoyance to the people of all 
districts ”’. 


“** 100. In the course of a leading article under the heading ‘ After the war’, 

the Samadarsi, of the 30th August, points out that 
ae dececi in spite of the curtailment of the extent and the 
military strength of Germany as a result of the war, she is trying her utmost to 
carry on a fierce commercial war and observes that if India will not awake, or 
rather, if those who carry on the Government of the country should allow her to 
continue to sleep, India will be the chief battlefield for this commercial war of 
the European nations and will consequently be reduced toa state of ruin and 
desolation. . 

Continuing, the paper discusses the ‘Turkish situation and says that it looks 
as if the Turkish Empire is likely to dwindle into a small portion of Asia. It 
points out that while the Great Powers of Europe are even now afraid to wound 
the religious feelings of the Moslems by alienating Constantinople, the seat of 
their Kaliph, the idea of giving Turkey even an inch of room in Europe does not 
please them and that while Italy, France and other Powers do not care as to what 
becomes of Turkey. Great Britain certainly cannot assume such an attitude. It 
says: —In India alone there are eight crores of Mussalmans. ‘Though all of them 
with unalloyed loyalty helped the British Government during the war and fought 
against their co-religionists of Turkey, their attitude cannot fail to change if the 
authority or the status of their religious head should be affected even in the least. 
Indian Mussalmans have as much allegiance to Turkey as their supreme religious 
head, as they have to Great Britain as their secular Raj. Their loyalty to Great 
Britain, they have already displayed in a highly commendable manner. We may 
hope that the British Government will never set about to wound the religious 
feelings of eight crores of their Mussalman subjects by destroying Turkey. 


The satisfactory setttlement of the Turkish question seems even more difficult than 
the scoring of victory in the war. 


101. In its issues of the 20th and the 23rd August, the Malayali publishes a 


Bharata Tilakam.” drama in three scenes under the heading ‘ Bharta 


_ Tilakam.’ In the first scene Tilak begs leave of 
mother India to go to her sister Britannia to represent her grievances and mother 


India grants him permission to do so, charging him to bring to the notice of 
Britannia that she and her children may be granted such liberties and privileges 
as are enjoyed by other sister countries and their children, and wishes that his 
efforts to liberate her and his brethren may be crowned with success. In the 
second scene Tilak appears before Britannia and places at her revered feet mother 
India’s grievances, the chief among which being Britannia’s children do not 
love mother India and do not consider her children as their equals because of their 


colour. . . Mother India’s prayer is to give her children a hand in the manage- 


ment of her domestic affairs which are now looked after b ’ 
Who looked after mother India 150 y ed_after by England’s sons. 


ears back? [sit nota fact that Indians were 
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a higly cultured people long before the English people became civilized? Is it 
‘not an indignity then that her children should be treated by Britannia’s sons as 
mere slaves?’ . . - The whole of mother India’s body has been bound by 
legal chains. When mother India and her children are the chief cause of the 
eatness Of England, 1s it not unjust that some of England’s sons should insult 
mother India? The only prayer of mother India is to be freed from the new 
bonds. Is it consistent with Britannia’s generosity to replace mother India’s 
‘ewels with chains and put her in prison and leave her children helpless? 
ritannia consoles Tilak by her soft words and promises that she will try to grant 
mother India’s prayer in the near future. In the third scene, Britannia and 
mother India are represented as sitting side by side and blessing Tilak and his 
associates. The former tells the latter that she (India) is the sole cause of her 
greatness, and that herself and her all are at the latter’s disposal, prays her to for- 
‘ve her-for all the faults of herchildren. ‘The drama closes with a verse meaning 
that the fortunes of India and England are vitally inter-dependent and wishing 
that both India and England may move in perfect union and concord. | 


102. Referring to the peace celebrations in various parts of India, the /aurazr, 

of Mithunam, Karkatagam 1094 M.E. (June, July, 
August 1919), says :— Considering the passing of the 
Rowlatt Law in opposition to public opinion, the unrest in the Punjab and the 
fact that many of their brethren were sentenced to death, etc., contrary to the 
course of ordinary laws, Indians will not feel happy to take part in any kind of 
celebrations. The cause of the deplorable incidents in India must either be the 
wickedness of many of the people of India or the abuse of powers by many of the 
officials in India. Ip either case, the sons of India have only cause for regret and 
cannot have a desire to take part in any general celebrations. 

Several of the conditions of the Peace treaty will not appear satisfactory to a 
moralist. It is doubtful whether the German nation has really become so ver 
degenerate in comparison with neighbouring nations that she should be ponte 
for the sins of the former Government and punished by insistence on conditions 
that, while in all the countries around large armies and quantities of munitions 
may be collected, Germany’s strength alone should be curtailed beyond all reason- 
able proportions and obstructions should be thrown in the way of her industrial 
progress. Both Psychology and Political Science will tell us that if Germany is not 
allowed to become a member of the League of Nations in the near future and of 
some of the conditions of the peace treaty are not totally altered, this peace treaty 
will result net in peace but in terrible disturbances and disasters in Germany and 
in almost all other couatries as well. We may hope that the present democratic 
Government of Germany will soun be included in the League of Nations, and that 
some of the conditions of the peace treaty relating to the internal affairs of 
Germany will be made a little more reasonable and practicable. 


103. Under the heading ‘ The Swadeshi vow’, the Pauran of Mithunam, 
Karkatagam 1094 M.E. (June, July, August 1919), 
gives an abstract of Mr. Gandhi’s article on the 
subject. It mainly dwells upon the necessity and possibility of following ver 
strictly the vow of using Swadesi cloth alone, which vow the writer thinks will 
work out the salvation of India and differentiates the Swadest vow from the idea, 
of boycotting foreign goods as advocated by some people. 


104. Referring to the arguments of both parties before the Privy Council in 
The Puniab triale the matter of the Punjab trials, the Yogakshemam, of 
cates aal the 29th August, says:—From a perusal of these 
arguments, which are now published in the papers, it will be seen that the 
Government of India have done many unjust and unlawful acts in the Punjab, 
and that as a result thereof, it is likely that many cases for damages will be filed 
against the Government as well as against some of the responsible officers. There 
is also a talk that some of the chief officers like the Lieutenant-Governor are likel 
to. be found deserving of punishment. ‘here is a strong rumour current that it 
1s because of thie that the Government of India have decided te introduce at the 
next meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council an Indemnity Bill regarding the 


Peace celebrations. 


The Swateshi vow. 
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Acts of the officials. It is also seen that many memorials have been sent by 
Indians urging the recall of the Viceroy. On the whole, the end of the Punjab 
trouble is likely to afford a sound lesson to officials that abuse their powers. 


105. The Yogakshemam, of the 29th August, points out that the country of 
ie Kerala suffers much in the matter of education and 

A divided Kerala. literature because it is under three separate Govern- 
ments and that 72 lakhs or Malayalis find it extremely difficult to make any 
progress in certain matters on this account. It is of opinion that there will be no 
difficulty to find the funds necessary for establishing a separate university if the 
three Governments of Malaber, Cochin and Travancore co-operate. Passing toa 


smaller matter, it observes that the publication, by the three Governments, of a. 


Yoeaxsuamax, 
29th Aug. 1919. 


Moxuzis-1-Daxuan, 


Madras, 
27th Aug. 1919. . 


Muxusr-1-Daxuan, 
Madras, 
27th Aug. 1919. 


| ANDHRAPATRIXs, 
38th-Aug. 1919. 


single journal dealing with agricultural and industrial matters instead of separate 
‘pamphlets, will be of considerable use to the people. 


106. Referring to the price of wehee which is Rs. 13—-2—0 in America and 
Rs. 20 in India, the Yogakshamam, of the 29th August, 
remarks :—-From this it is evident that some people 
who act as intermediaries make immense profits in which Indians do not share. 
Indian economists contend that the unjust currency system of the Government of 
India is the cause of all this, while European economists are of opinion that 
currency notes fora shilling and upwards should be introduced to curtail the 
expenditure of silver. This system has already been adopted in India with the 
introduction of the small notes. The harm which will result from this policy will 
be evident in the near future. Asa result of the war many changes will come 
about in the commercial and financial relations of different countries, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge that these changes will always affect Indians 
prejudicially. . 
167. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 27th August, has a leader on the speech of 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd made at the 
: a ae = Governor (Convocation in Bombay in which His Excellency 
Convéeati a = 5s = emphasised two points—firstly, that India is in need 
Re of naval and mercantile maritime power; and, 
secondly, India must improve her arts and industries. It comments on the subject. 
at length and says :—His Excellency Sir George Lloyd desires to give an impetus 
e the progress of arts, industry and commerce. God grant him success in his 
esire. 


108. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 27th August, traverses the remarks of the 
| Statesman of Calcutta against the Finance minister 
Income-tax to the Statesman 


t Calentta for raising the taxable minimum for income-tax 
. purposes from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 and 


observes :—The Government is right in raising the minimum in consideration of 
the existing difficulties. 


The price of sovereigns. 


ITI.—LeeisLation. 


109. Referring to the ee of the Select Committee on the Madras 
The Madras Children’s Bill. ren’s Bull, the Andhrapairika, of the 28th 
' sacha August, observes that the Government will do well 


to adopt the modifications suggested by Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao in his minute of 
dissent, since they are very essential. 


110. Referring to a a made bY. New India that the chief aim of the 
age ill is to whitewash the faults of those responsible 

oun Seeeeny Se. for the disturbances in the Punjab, the ‘Seaael 
Abhyudaya, of the 1st September, remarks:—The task of administration is by no 
means easy. Rulers are generally impartial, virtuous, interested in the pallies 
of the people and god-fearing. It is seldom however that subordinates too have 
all the same qualities. Hence all disturbances and discontent. Of all the 
Governments in the world it is the British Government that is most just. That 
is why we must appeal to the higher authorities against the indiscretion of the 
subordinates which leads to calamities. As it is possible to secure justice at the 
hands of the British Government, it behoves us to. bear in mind the result at the 
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end and put up with these petty evil-doers. When the people take up this attitude, ae ali 
the Government will have occasion to know their faults in a.calm atmosphere. at 


| ; iy iii) 
1V.—Native Srates. ‘os , | | i 


111. Describing the present condition of the Gwalior State, a correspondent | Breaxanmn, 
to the Aitakarint, of the 24th August, writes :— oh Ang 1919. 


The present condition of the = | | It may be said that the Hindu Empire has | 
Gwalior State. , ___. begun to show progress again in the British period, ; 'M 
so much so that far from yielding to the British administration, it is now in a position | : i 


to excel it in many respects. Gwalior may be said to hold the first place amoi 
the most prominent Native States to-day. The workshop in this State has h 
the honour of supplying thousands of cannon shells to our Government in the recent 
European war. . . Industrial schools, co-operative credit societies, agricultural 
banks, magnificent public buildings, and clubs, colleges, hospitals, the 3 and free 
choultries in every town have been largely established by the Maharaja Sindhia. 
No such clubs and hotels established by the Government are to be found in our my 
British territory. . . The Maharaja has also established a com any called nS i 
‘the Gwalior Trust Company ’ with a capital of 40 lakhs of rupees for the improve- 3 
ment of hand-industries. ming to administrative matters, we may say that 
Gwalior occupies the first rank in regard to compulsory primary education. The 
separation of the judicial from the executive functions may be said to be the second 
reform. The village panchayat system has been put in force all over the 
State. . . Therescems to be nothing wrong in the readers trying to understand 
how many institutions have been established in this Native State for the benefit of BL 
the public, the like of which are not to be found in the British territory. cy 


112. M. R. Damodaran Nambiyar, B.a., 8.L., writing in the Malayali, of the 23rd 
August, on the subject of “ ‘Travancore Diwanship,” 
deprecates the idea of importing any more British 
Indian officers as Diwans of Travancore. He points out that the le of iad 
Travancore are at present as much educated and as advanced as those Bf British rs) ae 
India, and says :—Moreover, as it has now become an unavoidable duty for us to (Wi 
-oompete with the British people themselves in the economic struggle before us, (Ae 
let the people judge how far a Diwan at the beck and call of the British Govern- 
ment will be a source of help in securing the economic progress of the State. . . 
The article observes in substance that the policy of Europeans (planters) is one of { 
exploitation of the country without any kind of adequate return. The experiences | ii 

| 

( 


Travancore Diwanship. 


of Diwans V. P. Madhava Rao and Gopala Achari are still fresh in the minds of 
the people. . . On the other hand, is it not a preferment indeed that the post 
of |g Member of the Madras Governor’s Executive Council has been 
conferred on Mr. Rajagopala Achan who threw to the winds the orders of the 
Darbar against the grant of Puthuval lands to foreigners. . . The people should 
therefore lawfully urge His Highness the Maharaja to appoint a capable Travan- ALL ag 
— and not an outsider of Mr. Rajagopala Achari’s type as the next Diwan of |: mE}; 

ravancore. 3 at we | 


113. In commenting upon the reported reactionary nature of the Bill for $Mararan, if Fi 
1 reforming the Travancore Legislative Council, the send duet 010, ‘A: 
Pb Bay be “’ Travancore Moalgyali, of the 23rd August, writes in a strain 
ore ene similar to that of the article in the Bharata Kesari of 
the 14th August, reported on page 1304 of Report No. 34, and adds :—It is to be 
hoped that the Government will put off the reform of the Council till the British 
Parliament passes the Indian Reforms Bill. Ii our Legislative Council should not 
have the powers and privileges of the Legislative Councils of British India, such 
a Council is not required by the people. | 


114. Most of the Malayalam papers eonized Soma baa — coment 2 appt Menerenen Paruns at 

wh FE 7 ably on the Cochin. Budget for -H., @00 Naseanr i 
—— Cochin Budget for 1095 ae the Diwan Sa the beginning of his ,. Ms ries mre ae 
a UF | , vigorous and successful administration. The 2 pats | ‘ at 

, Nazrani Deepika, of the 29th August, however, expresses regret at the enhanced At 
revenue from the Abkari department, in spite of the famine prevailing in the State, oe 
and —_— that it is the duty of the Darbar to try to reduce the income derived | i ae 
t source. 
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V.—PRospgcts OF THE Crops AND THE ConDITION oF THE PEOPLE. 


115. Adverting to the news that famine has broken out in South Kanara ag 
in the Vizagapatam and Godavari districts, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 27th August, remarks :—It jg 


Famine in South Kanara. 


stated thatthe Collector of the district has not paid any attention to the stressful 


situation. We learn that there has been no famine in the district for a centu 
and the cause of the present outbreak is not clear. Ina recent communiqué issued 
by the Director of Civil Supplies, that officer has grouped South Kanara with the 
Vizagapatam and Godavari districts, which proves clearly the existence of famine 
in the district. We trust that a single visit to the district will acquaint Lord 
Willingdon with the real state of affairs there. 


116. In giving a full text of the message sent by the Secretary to the South 
Kanara District Association to His Excellency the 

Famine time and the duties of Governor and the latter’s replies thereto, about the 
ParerReaees. scarcity of rice in South Kanara, the Kanthirava, of 
the 2nd September, writes as follows:—In the view of the District Collector, there 


‘is no famine here at all. If there were, would he, sitting with eyes closed, have 


allowed the local rice to go out of the district? How much has ‘not gone out? 
Were his predecessors too sitting with eyes closed like this? During the present 
regimé the value of the circulars issued to the paéele is a riddle which we are 
unable to solve. First one circular that the Government will fix the price of rice 
and paddy and that the price of 3 maunds will not exceed Rs. 5 to 5}. The 
result was that those who had rice got frightened and sold their stock. Others 
took advantage of this and purchased this stock and exported it. Then there was 
no further talk of fixing the prices. Then arose inquiries as to the quantity in 
stock. These inquiries brought the only reply that may be expected. Nothing 
was done in proper form. The accounts were all false. The only result of it 
was that the situation changed from bad to worse, as the (clumsy) attempt made 
to control the stock only paved the way for its export. 

It is now perceived that if famine measures had been adopted, as in other 
districts, this state of affairs would not have occurred. If the district boards, 
taluk boards, municipalities and other bodies had, instead of sitting idle without 
spending the amount sanctioned by Government for public works and thus allowing 
the grants to lapse, started necessary relief measures, poor people of the district 
would have earned their living and the grants too would have been properly 
spent. 

Let the foreign rice be brought soon! After famine is over, who requires it? 
Before it is received, it will be a great boon if His Excellency the Governor should 
wake up our drowsy Collector and order him to bring into force the ecommandeer- 
ing clause under the Defence of India Act so that the stored-up rice may be forcibly 
brought out. The hardships now suffered in our district are ample evidence of 


the fact that all places in India receive equal benefit at the hands of the highly- 
paid officers of the Civil Supplies! 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 34. | 
Page okt paragraph 16, line. 5, txsert ‘the’ before ‘second’. 


9 | ae 16 ” 15 9 ’ with 4 after é sided 2 
yy 7 1302 = 112 ,, 5, substitute ‘with’ for * by’ before ‘ present’. 
», 1803 ” ee ‘innate’ for ‘ minute’. 
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ee 
», 8, for ‘ classss’ read ‘ classes ’. 
1848 18. 


e 96 ,, 18, for ‘commands’ read “commends ’. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[Il.—Homwz ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Pokee. 


1. Referring to the Administration Report of the Madras Police for 1918, “=yi=u, 

oy pee New India, of 5th September, writes :—‘‘ Shorthand _5th Sep. isi9. 
Police chortnand repervers. reporters must be ‘ specialists,’ and what is more 

important, must be honest and conscientious. We think it is necessary that 

shorthand reporters meant for police work of the kind that they are now doing 

must under no circumstances be subordinates of the Police Department; they 

must not depend on police superior officers for promotion and prospects. The 

‘central control’ suggested by the Inspector-General should, in our opinion, be 

independent of the Police Department and even generally of the executive officials ‘a 

of the districts.” 


(4) General. 


2. The following appears in the Wednesday Review, for the week ending 3rd 
The Indian Reform Bill September : “ Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu’s evidence before 
fo upd eeameivel caged thé Joint Committee is a fair sample of the funny 
things said about India for the edification of the Committee. . . Lord Selborne 
seems to have been gushingly chivalrous and spoke of Mrs. Nayudu’s memorandum 
of evidence as ‘illuminating our prosaic literature with a poetic touch.’ The 
Committee might have had a brass band in attendance when she was givi , 
evidence so that there could have been a musical touch as well. That would have | 
made a fit setting to the evidence of the kind tendered by Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu. :_ 7 
What the Joint Committee wants and wants very badly too is plenty of honest TF any: 
prose, and not poetry or fiction. It has had enough of that sort of fooling. It pres ai 
is time that the Committee was told some truth about India. . . The Com- | ee 
mittee must be told that there has been a regular campaign to misrepresent those who mat | 
insist upon the safeguards indicated in the declaration of 20th August. 1917 a iil 
adopted in making constitutional changes, as reactionaries who are opposed to a i fi 
and any kind of reform. And the campaign has succeeded in its questionable 
attempts much beyond the expectations of those who have engineered it. In the 
first place, it succeeded in so working upon the feelings or rather the fears of the 
Coalition Government that they readily acquiesced in the fiction that the people 
of India were demanding revolutionary changes in the administration and if they 
were not effected on the instant, the people would rise up against the British. 
In the second place, it has succeeded in getting a Committee appointed mainly ye) ma 
composed of those who have come to helieve in that fiction and who have been | ( AN 
taught to think that the only means of averting a catastrophe in India is to pass im te 
the Montagu Bill. Far from being an independent committee of inquiry, it has FY) 
rapidly dwindled into a docile pupil of Mr. Montagu, and to his huge delight it is | 
playing second fiddle to him. It has deliberately shut out from itself all light on 
the real situation here, by refusing to hear evidence which will not confine itself 
to the four corners of the bill. . . Let not the Committee make the mistake of await 
thinking that the people of India know anything about its inquiry and the purpose eh) FP 
for which it is sitting. They are ignorant of what Mr. Montagu is doing in their ma! se 
name. A very large part of the evidence hitherto placed before it is not worth a 
minute’s listening to. If it wants to do good to India, it must first satisfy itself qf 
that a case has been made out for the reforms as contained in the bill.” : 48 ft 


The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 10th September, states § Wanxamar 
“after peans of fulsome praise of Mr. Montagu’s zeal for reform and his precious Trichnop3 ‘ 
bill, it is refreshing to turn to more sober talk on it. The evidence of interested 10th Sep. 1919. 
witnesses whom Mr. Montagu hes managed to gather about him throws very little 
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‘oht on the Indian conditions which should be the deciding factor in any scheme of 
administrative reform. Instead, the Joint Committee has been treated to a lot of 
miscellaneous and irrelevant chatter which has no bearing on the main issue. . | 
It will be a mistake to suppose that Mr. Montagu is engaged on a task which ig 


understood by the people of India and for which they are feeling grateful to him. 


Compared to what Mr. Montagu’s chosen witnesses have been telling the Com- 
mittee, Ausop’s Fables are authentic history. Perhaps, we are doing an injustice 
to the Fables. They at least point'a moral which the evidence before the Joint 
Committee does not, though it may garnish a tale. . . The danger of the 


whole Montford scheme is that the responsibility of administration will pass into 


the hands of self-seeking politicians who will only undo all the good work that has 


been done by a Government, though alien. It is quite useless to hold out the hope 
that if there be misgovernment under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, that can 
be righted when a Parliamentary Committee 1s appointed five years hence. When 
once the system of administration is altered, it will be impossible to go back to the 
old arrangement and any attempt that they will be furiously resisted by the 
politicall y-minded class as it is called.” 


8. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 3rd September, observes :— 

“Those who are hit hardest by the increase in prices 
are not the landowners, or the professional hia 
but the large middle class whose income is fixed and who are unable to make both 
ends meet by any device whatsoever unless they throw themselves on public or 
private charity. It may go against the accepted canons of political economy to 
fix prices of articles by State interference. But in certain situations, such inter- 
ference is not only absolutely called for, but it will be criminal on the part of the 
State not to interfere. Jt is no crime to compel cornerers of rice to disgorge their 
stocks so that the market may be eased a bit. It is notorious that there is more 
rice available for consumption than the market reports disclose, and it is the 
duty of the Government to get at this concealed stock and make it available for 
a starving people.” 


High prices of food. 


4. Referring to the Raja of Ramnad’s address at the recent Provincial 
| _ .. Conference at Trchinopoly, the Western Star, of 
0 i Madras = Provincial the 4th September, remarks :—‘‘ It would be well for 

sje eg saci the country, we think, if, while clamouring for 
political rights and privileges and while reasonably and legitimately criticising 
the acts and measures of the Government by law constituted, responsible political 
organisations, as well as those who claim to be the leaders of the people and the 
exponents of sober and constitutional political thought, would unequivocally 
denounce all those forms of unconstitutional and seditious activities which are very 
much more inimical to the true moral and political progress of the country than 
the worst mistakes which might be perpetrated by overzealous and, for the time 
being, irresponsible and thoughtless bureaucrats. Revolutionary tendencies are 
not at all likely to be discouraged and checked when those who secretly or artfully 
seek to spread them are rightly or wrongly led into the belief that they enjoy at 
least the passive support and sympathy, even if not the active co-operation of the 
generality of the Indian intelligencia. . . We really cannot understand why, 
while expressing concern for the future integrity of the ‘Turkish Empire, our 
political organisations should not also express their abhorrence and denunciation of 
the numerous inhuman atrocities perpetrated by Turkish authorities on their 
Armenian and Christian subjects im all parts of the Turkish dominions. 
Surely, in the face of such appalling revelations, the question of the future integrity 
of the Turkish I’mpire, especially in that portion of Asia which, for centuries, 
has suffered terribly under Ottoman rule, should not be settled as easily as ill- 
informed politicians and partisans would seem'to desire. ° Ty us, itis a matter 
for deep and sincere regret that politicians who clamour for self-rule and for 
relaxion of the control and authority of a power which is immeasureabl y juster 
and more benevolent than Turkish rule in Asia, should not be willing to concede 


the* principle of self-determination to peoples who have suffered systematic and 
unspeakable persecution for centuries.” 


OD sii cess 


ITI.—LEaIsLation. 


5. Ina leader under the heading ‘ The Punjab affair,’ The Hindu, of 12th 


: : September, says :— if thing d 
Indemnity Bill. C@Ptember, says:—"'if anything were wanted to 
The Geers anemone d _ intensify the absorption of the public conscience over 
the Punjab episode, there is ample material in the proceedings of the Imperial 


Councilon Wednesday. The bureaucratic mentality shone forth in all its pristine . 


purity in the official replies to questions and speeches. . . In the circumstances 
the appeal the Viceroy made to ‘et bygones be bygones and to fix our thoughts on 
the glorious future takesn a grimly ironical significance. . . The occasion was 
a serious one, the proceedings were being watched by India with a painfully 
intense absorption, and yet the official mind could seriously insist on a rigid appli- 
cation of the rules of the Council. . . The sense of injustice which is the 
prevalent fecling all over India to-day could not have found a better or more 
restrained exponent than Pandit Malaviya. From the tardy answers elicited to his 
searching interrogatories it is not difficult to reconstruct what had been happening 
in the Punjab under Martial law. . . Granting for the sake of argument 
that Martial Law was necessary, will Sir kdward Maclagan, or any civilized man 
with a soul above that of a Prussian drill-sergeant, assert that martial law justified 
all those deeds which have been enumerated, deeds which bear the stigmata of 
‘strength’ run amuck? . . . Ifthe official case is no bettér than Sir Edward 
could put it, the public will have little difficulty in understanding the indecent 
haste with which the Indemnity Bill is in prospect of being rushed through.” 


Hrmapv, 
Madras, 
13th Sep. 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I1.—Foreien Potirics. 


Gwaprsamrreax, 6. Referring to the heart-burning among the Mussalmans about the con- 
ras, . templated dismemberment of Turkey, as is indicated 
4th Sep. 1919. Dismemberment of Turkey. by the proposals in the European countries to wrest 
Constantinople from Turkey and to transfer the province of T’hrace to Greece, 
and to a letter sent by His Highness the Aga Khan and the Hon’ble Mr. Amir 
Ali to the London Times in which they say that such dismemberment would be 
sowing the seed of an endless war and permanently embittering the feelings of 
the Mussalmans, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th September, points to a conference 
of all the Mussalmans in India that is going to meet to consider about the affair 
of Turkey and urges that, as there are crores of Mussalmans only in the British 
Empire and as they are an intensely loyal people, the Government should appre- 
ciate the Muhammadan feeling and secure them peace of mind. 


Dzsasmaxras, 7. Referring to the suggestion of the ‘ Liberal League ’ in Madras that 
pit, ng. tH West Afri - German South-West Africa in respect of which the 
ee — mandate has been given to Great Britain should be 
constituted into a separate Colony for the Indians under the supervision of the 
Government of India, the Desabhakian, of the 4th September, writes :—If it is to 
be made over to the South African Government, it should be strongly impressed 
upon them that the whites and the Indians should have equal rights therein, so 
that the difficulties of our brethren in South Africa may not appear there also. 
If the present troubles in South Africa should be avoided, the British Government 
should deliver South West Africa to the Government of India. We are sure that 
our brethren will not derive any benefit whatsoever, if it be entrusted to the 

authorities of South Africa, wherein the whites are influential. 


8. Referring to the news of a resolution having been passed at a public 


ne eee ee ee ey eee meeting of the white settlers in the Transvaal, that 
ec ‘more severe laws should be enacted against the 
Asiatics there and that the latter should not be given any privileges, the Desa- 


bhaktan, of the 9th September, remarks :—The Imperial British Government are 
winking at the evil efforts of the Transvaal whites. Should the former favour 
such efforts, we are afraid that the prestige of the Empire will suffer thereby and 
its foundation shattered. We wish the British Government realises the necessity 
of preventing German qualities spreading in the British Empire. The Germans 
also, like the Transvaal whites, were at one time doing harm to others. We wish 
the whites of Transvaal to take a lesson from the present lot of the Germans. 
SwaDwMaMITRAR, 


pananrs Referring to the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th September, 
9th Sep. 1919. observes :—Does not this agitation of the whites in the Transvaal aim at confin- 
ing the colony to the Europeans and ousting all others from it? The Indians 

and other Asiatics were needed for the reclamation of lands and how can they be 

ousted now? ‘I'he Dutch people there, who hate the Indians, are as much 

foreigners to the colony as the Indians. Will the Dutch agree to go away, 

leaving the country in the hands of the aboriginal Kaffirs ? 


The Malayah, of the 6th September, points out that the law passed by 
i ee pen the Government of South Africa, curtailing the 
commercial privileges of Indians residing in that 

sone? proceeds from the bg nag ame of the Europeans that Indians, though 
ark in colour and uneducat » may beat the Europeans in commerce, and that the 


law is framed in violation of th ; d 
Se, Ske ok @ agreement come to between Lord Sinha an 


ted* by the P . ; 
in South Africa, thee ter oe  cace Conference regarding the status of Indians 


, thinks that the reply given by the Secretary of State to the 
deputation, consisting of Sir William Meyer, pr Mr edie Suseriee and others, 


6th Sep. 1919. 
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that recently waited upon him, is not satisfactory, and says :—The Secretary of 
State says that the Commission proposed to be appointed by the South African 
Government will redress the grievances of Indians. The South African Govern- 
ment had once before appointed a Commission, and Indians have not forgotten 
the result of its labours. It will be dangerous on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to allow time to pass without looking into the claims and grievances of 


Indians. 

9. The Desabhaktan, of the 9th September, publishes a communication from 
the editor of the Vartakamitran of Tanjore in which 
the following occurs among others :—It looks as if 
the condition of the Indian labourers in Ceylon will cast a slur on the British 
rule itself. Formerly, the English took great pains to secure the entire abolition 
of slavery in other countries. But, at present, many anomalous practices prevail 
even within their own Empire. Our complaints in this respect have been of no 
avail. The work of the Commission appointed by the Government of Madras in 
this matter cannot be said to have been satisfactory. The Ceylon Government 
also appointed a similar Commission, on which there was no Indian; but its 
report was neither published nor offered to the public for sale. A recruiting 
department has now come into existence to induce the Indians to go to Ceylon 
and a new committee appointed which will do its work in secret! One of the 
Madras Commission visited only 6 out of the 2,000 plantations in Ceylon and the 
other did not budge from Colombo. ‘The former obtained information from the 
planters and not through coolies and the latter gathered his facts from official 
reports. These were sent for discharging a duty and not to have a pleasant time 
of it. They should have toured all over the colony and ascertained facts. For 
the work they have done, they need not have gone to Ceylon at all at the cost of 
the Government. Innumerable are the hardships sufferred by the Indian 
labourers in Ceylon. They are treated worse than cattle. 


10. The Sampad Abhyudzaya, of the 10th September, writes :—After the war 
began, all the political parties of England joined 
together and by forming a new Government forgot 
all their differences and brought the war to a successful end. Now again they 
have begun to quarrel like cats. Looking at their deep differences, it seems as 
if Mr. Lloyd George’s ministry is nearing its end. 


Indian labourers in Ceylon. 


Lloyd George’s ministry. 


l1].—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


11. In commenting upon the administration report of the Police Department 
in te for 1918, the Desabhaktan, of the 6th September, 

The police administration expresses its regret at the enormous expenditure of 
npr. Rs. 10,26,908 incurred on this department during 
that year and observes :—It has been a long-standing complaint that a larger 
expenditure is being incurred on this department than any other and the Govern- 
ment of Madras have paid little heed to it. Year after year, this expenditure has 
been increasing, with no commensurate benefit ; for, during the last two or three 
years, thefts and dacoities have increased in the country simultaneously with the 
increase in the expenditure of this department. This is admitted even by the 
head of the Department. He attributes these thefts and dacoities however to the 


high prices of foodstuffs. ‘This is true in a way. But our question is, why could 


not the Police see that no disturbances occur on account of the high prices. Though 
there have been lootings throughout the country, the Government have not fixed 
the prices. Though the expenditure on all departments has increased owing to 
the war, it is our Opinion that a large amount ‘eed been unnecessarily wasted on 
the Police. It is the day on which the expenditure on the Police is curtailed 
that will be an auspicious one for India. It is not-our point to question the 
necessity of the Police Department. A small body of men with good character 
and love for the public will quite suffice. It is certain that no benefit will be 
erived from a department consisting of a number of inefficient officers. ‘The 
Inspector-General of Police advocates the increase of pay to the subordinate 
officials and the constables. We quite sympathise with these and it is quite 
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necessary that their pay should be increased. But our idea is that, the European 
officials get the lion’s share. It will be well if the pay of these officials is curtailed 
and the saving effected therefrom distributed among the lower ranks. Further, 
the Government should particularly note that the number of the Police force 
should be reduced and only such efficient officials retained as are necessary for 
preserving the peace of this Presidency. It is seen trom the report that, during 
the year, the Criminal Investigation Department had not much work to do, 
Even if they had ‘done much work, no benefit has resulted from it. The amount 
spent on this useless Criminal Investigation JJepartment staff was very high. 
The report itself shows that there were no anarchical conspiracies in the Province, 
While so, why should not the number of Criminal Investigation Department 
officials be minimised? Mr. ‘homas has very well described how the Sub- 
Inspectors, who have learnt shorthand, are really useless. Weare glad that the 
Police have realised the mistake they have been committing all along. The 
Police officials, who take notes in shorthand, -have offen to do things against 
their conscience. The evils that result from Police officials themselves bei 
shorthand reporters are clearly proved by the evidence of the Sub-Inspectors in 
the case of Dr. Varadarajulu Nayudu at Madura. The shorthand reporters 
should neither be Police officials, nor men seeking their favour. In fact, there 
should be no connexion at all between the shorthand reporters and the Police 
officers. It is only then that some benefit might result from the work of the 
former. 


The Swasdesamitran, of the 8th Sepfember, aiso refers to this report and, 
remarking that the increase in the number of grave crimes in the year under 
report when compared with the previous year should be due mainly to famine, 
observes :—The punishment of offenders acts as a deterrent on others and the 
people are therefore bound to detect and hand over offenders to the Police and 
give all information available to prove their guilt. But to merit this co-operation 
from the-people, the Police should move with them in a friendiv manner so as to 
remove the fear they have for them and gain their love. The Police seein to be 
seeking tne help of the people in this manner in some places. But, as the few 
that help them now come to be almost spies, the Police should seek the help of 
the public at large. The Inspector-General of Police should pay attention to this 
matter. It appears the present system allows room for Circle Inspectors to think 
that detection is not a part of their work and that they are merely forwarding 
officers. ‘Thinking that this official was not necessary, experiments were tried in 
Coimbatore and other places making the Assistant or se Superintendents 
do the work of Circle Inspectors. But the experiment seems to have proved 
ineffective and it has been decided to revert to the system of having Circle 
Inspectors and make them responsible for detection also. Perhaps, after a few 
years, the present jurisdiction of the Circle Inspectors may be found to be too 
wide and the old system of Division Inspectors may be revived. At present the 
jurisdiction of the Sub-Inspector is itself unduly wide, the distance from his head- 
quarters to the farthest limit of his charge being 30 miles. It will take four or five 
days betore information about an occurrence reaches him and he appears on the 
scene of action. By this time the offender may either run away or destroy the 
proofs against him. So, the nearer the Police stations, the greater the fear among 
offenders. But, as increasing the number of Police stations or increasing the 
‘number of constables in each station will add to the expenditure which is already 
heavy, some constables from each station may, with advantage, be stationed as 
outposts here and there. The Inspector-General says that, though the Legislative 
Council is against the increase in the expenditure of this department, the pay of 
the constables should be raised. There will be no objection at all to this in the 
Legislative Council. It is objecting only to the increase of the pay of the highly- 
paid officers and the expenditure on the Criminal Investigation Department. fn 
spite of the Council’s objections, the Secretary of State has recently accorded 
sanction for an increase of pay to the higher officers. If the Government desire 
to increase the pay of the constables, the people will freely permit it. A sugges- 
tion has been made in the report that the number of subdivisions should be 
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‘ncreased. This will only increase expenditure and does not appear to be a 
necessary reform. We hope there will be a mature deliberation before this 
expenditure 18 undertaken. 


(5) Courts. 

12. Commenting on the report on the working of the village courts in the 

Village courts. 26th August, thinks that most people resort to 
Munsifs’ courts instead of to village courts, not as an amusement, as remarked by 
some of the Collectors, but because they are convinced that the judges of the 
village courts are not capable enough to decide their cases according to justice, 
law and truth, and that it is a pity indeed that some village munsifs who have no 
conscience at all should be given powers for trying civil cases, observes that so 
long as there were such village munsifs who receive bribes from both parties and 
give a judgment in favour of that party which has given a larger sum, the village 
courts cannot make any progress, nor can the people have confidence in them and 
that if these courts are to be turned into efficient institutions useful to the public 
some qualifications are to be prescribed for the selection of village munsifs, and 
hopes that this matter will receive the attention of the Madras Government. 


Writing on the same subject, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 27th August, gives Kunara Sancuant, 
a brief summary of the report on the working of village courts in Malabar as well 27 ang. 1919. 


asin other parts of the Presidency, and expresses surprise and regret at the fact 
that neither famine nor financial distress has had the least effect in reducing the 
volume of litigation in Malabar. 


(d@) Education. 


13. Adverting to the recent order of the Surgeon-General with the Govern- 
ment of Madras suspending the medical inspection 
of students for a time on the ground that inspection 
by Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons would not be useful, and that the 
Government were considering about themselves appointing the men to do this 
work, the Swadesamitruu, of the 3rd September, remarks:—lIf a few doctors are 
appointed by the Government for this work, they can only go from place to place, 
inspect the students in batches, and notc the particulars about such of them as 
exhibit symptoms of any disease but cannot treat them, as it requires prescription 
of medicines and watching their effects and itinerant officers cannot command 
leisure for this. Are not the Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons trained for three 
or four years in medical institutions conducted by Government? Sheuld the 
Government consider these to be unfit to diagnose and treat the ailments of 
students, how are they justified in leaving so many hospitals in their charge ? 
Then again if these are to be excluded, how can the managers of institutions be 
able to secure doctors of a higher status? In many places containing High 
schools, there are only Sub-Assistant Surgeons, failing whom, the schools will 
have to engage doctors from a distance of 30 to 40 miles. Will the latter have 
the leisure to do this work ? This point, which was pressed by Dr. S. S. Rajan of 
T'nichinopoly, has apparently appealed to the authorities, and a new order has 
since been issued by Inspectors of Schools to the effect that only holders of 
‘degrees’ among the medical men should be employed for inspection but not 
holders of ¢ diplomas’. The ‘degree’ is awarded by the university and the 


Medical inspection of schools. 


‘ diploma’ is granted by the Government in this country and by approved Boards © 


in Kngland, America and other countries. The Sub-Assistant Surgeons are holders 
of ‘diplomas’. The holders of diplomas awarded by Boards in England have 
been deemed to be equal to those who have obtained university degrees here. 
on then should the diploma-holders be excluded? This practically excludes 
all Sub-Assistant Surgeons, who are the basis of the medical department. If these 
are not fit to inspect students, why spend public money and train them year after 
year and grant diplomas to them? All these orders look like groping in the dark. 
Another noteworthy point in the recent order is that, within twelve days from the 
date of issue thereof, managers of schools are asked to intimate the names of the 
persons they have appointed for purposes of inspection, in the absence of which 
they would be considered to be not in favour of the system of medical inspection. 
If the Sub-Assistant Surgeons are to be precluded from doing this work, many 
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managers of schools will have to appoint doctors residing elsewhere. _Itis not 
known.whether a doctor living far away will undertake this work, and if he does, 
what remuneration he will.demand. Schools are generally under the manage. 
ment of committees, who have to decide this eng after the manager informs 
them about the remuneration demanded by a doctor. 1f one doctor cannot come 
to terms another should be consulted and settled. Before all this is done the twelve 
days’ limit would have been exceeded. We cannot believe that the originator 
of this order considered these points. We trust that the Surgeon-General will 
spend thought over this matter and cancelling this order, issue a new one. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 4th September, reproduces in T'amil a letter from 
Dr. T. S. 8. Rajan of Trichinopoly criticising the circular issued by the Inspector 
of Schools, V Circle, on the 16th August 1919, in regard to the medical inspection 
of schools. 


14. ‘Referring to the order of Mr. Wilkinson, Principal of the Elphinston 
College, Bombay, that the students of the college 
should not attend any meetings of any kind what- 
ever without his previous sanction, the Manorama, of the 2nd September, points 
out that if such a foolish order is allowed to remain unaltered in any part of the 
Empire, it will be a stain on the British administration itself, and hopes that the 
Governor of Bombay will immediately order the Principal to cancel the order in 
question. 


Students and meetings. 


15. Referring to the establishment of a certain ‘ Ashram’ (hermit school) in 
a forest in the Gdidavari district by one Swami 
Kumaranand, a correspondent writes as follows to 
the Sampad Abhyudaya of the 9th September :—Under the present circumstances, 
India requires manliness. Saintliness and asceticism are not at all among the 
present needs of India. We should worship justice-loving people, but spurn 
with contempt the unjust. Wecan get saintliness and peace in Santiniketans, 
but not manliness and the determination and the ability to destroy the 
wicked. Large towns are the nurseries of such qualities. We want millions of 
Dronacharyas (Brahman General acquainted with military science). We want 
military schools and colleges of the modern type. We must gain tke ability to 
lawfully fight like wounded tigers or lions for our rights and privileges. Our 
young men should cultivate peacefulness from our dharma, side by side with 
unflinching manliness and the spirit of constituticnalism from British political 
science ; our modern Universities are the best places for cultivating such qualitics. 
Austerity and saintliness at the present time will only lead us to greater priva- 
tions for want of food and clothing. Let a few become saints if they want. We 
don’t lose much by it. But 99,999 people out of a lakh should become patriotic 
disciples of the present-day Drona. Else we shall have to share the fate of the 
Red Indians and the Australian aborigines. There is no doubt about it. If our 
students do not follow the example of British and other western nations and 


raaacoas A the good points of both western and eastern civilizations, we are bound 
to perish. | 


The educational needs of India. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


16. Referring to the administration report by the Health Officer of the Madras 


sei Corporation for the year 1918-1919, in which he is 
Centtetion of oe reported to have remarked that the year under 
report was one of misery, illness and death, the Swadesamitran, of the 5th 
September, observes:—It is an admitted truth that people easily fall victims to 
diseases only on account of their indigent circumstances, and so it is the economic 
condition of the city that was responsible for the mortality from diseases in the 
year under report. We cannot but note with: appreciation in this connection the 
active efforts made by Mr. Raghavendra Rao to tackle the situation, whenever any 
epidemic appeared in the city. The administration of an officer will be useful 
only if he is well acquainted with the nature and customs of the | 


le. None 
can deny that an Indian officer can understand t : : 
better than a foreigner. OT eeans the olttinde ant needs of the public 
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17. Referring to the fact that the level of water in the Red Hills tank hag Dssasmaxmay, 
gone down much owing to the failure of the seasonal sth Bop. 1818. 
rains, and that a water-famine in the city of Madras 

is apprehended in the near future, the Desabhakian, of the 6th September, trusts © 

hat the authorities will take proper steps even now to prevent a serious scarcity 


of water in the city as a water-famine in addition to the already insanitary 
~ondition of the city will make it almost a hell. 


18. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 30th August, writes :— gf corny 
Having dwelt upon the Masulipatam Municipality goth aug. 1919. 

over and over, and been tired of it, we have come 

to the conclusion that its fate is bound to be what it is so long as Mr. Maiden 

continues to be its president, and given up the topic altogether. But we are glad 

to announce that this Municipality has begun to move a little since the advent of 

Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyar as the Head-quarters Deputy Collector. . . It is as 


“if bread is buttered’ that Mr. Maiden should delegate his chairmanship at present 
to Mr. S. Hanumantha Rav Pantulu. | 


19. Referring to a certain question about the extension or repairs of a jSwapreanumass, 
; certain road in South Kanara, asked at a meeting  , Mansslors,, 

Non-official Presidents of oF the Mangalore Taluk Board and the reply given vietes 

Local Boards. by the President of the Board, the Swadeshabhimani, 

of the 5th September, remarks :—‘‘ There is no sufficient reason to interfere in 

the matter . . .”’ wasthereply. Ifthe officers elected from among the popular 

leaders should also begin to give their replies in the same trend as the replies 

given in the Legislative Councils, then what remains? We blame the bureau- 

cracy and find fault with them ; but sometimes the contact with it makes the 

Indians still more dizzy ! 


90. In the course of its leader reviewing the Health Report of the Madras axpmnararema, 
. Corporation for 1918-19, the Andhrapatrika, of the  5,'geoioi9. 

The Madras Corporation 5th September, observes:—“. . . For want of 
Healt report. enough money for sustenance, the people are under- 
going troubles and are falling victims to disease and death for even trifling 
causes.” These are the words with which the Corporation Health Officer begins 
his report for the last year. . . ‘The figures relating to the death-rate among 
the population bear the most eloquent testimony to the miserable condition of this 
city. . . From the report as well as from actual experience, it is clear that 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao, the Health officer, is discharging his duties with the great- 
est ability. He is conscientiously working in all matters which lie within his 
power, and he cannot do what is beyond his power. . . It is clear that the sum 
of Rs. 1,30,000 spent by the Corporation last year for the health of the five lakhs 
of the people within its jurisdiction is inadequate. . . As has been observed by 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao, there seems to be no remedy for this lack of staying power 
unless the economic condition of the people is improved. It is but right that the 
Government and all the well-to-do people should solve this problem. It is the duty 
of the Corporation to supply pure water to the public. Having spent some lakhs of 
rupees, it is improper that they should supply unfiltered water. It behoves the 
Government as well as the Corporation to take proper steps in the matter at once. 

- In congested parts, 15 to 20 members are living in a single house. Madras 
cannot be rid of this miserable position unless the work of city extension 1s under- 
taken. If tramway lines and railway lines are extended, means will be afforded 
for people to live in clean houses in the city suburbs. 


Water scarcity in Madras. 


The Masulipatam Municipality. 


(k) General. 
21. Remarking that people are at present suffering greater hardships than Loxeraxant, 
The present situation. they did during the war on account of the abnormal 14 sep. 1919. 


increase in the prices of articles of food and clothing, 
the Lokopakari, of the Ist September, observes:—The people complain that the 
authorities are indifferent in this matter and that the high prices are due to the 
avarice of the merchants and the export of indigenous articles to other countries. 

is true to a certain extent. The authorities should note that articles should be 
exported only after reserving what is required for the country. They should 
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LoxopaxaBl, 


. Madras, 
let Sep. 1919. 
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also fix the prices of articles. Unless theso are-done the hardships of the People 
will never be removed. The Railway fares and shipping freights continue to bg 
high, even though it is 10 months since the war came to an end and NO facilities 
have been afforded in this respect. The Government should recognize that the 
Railway exists for the convenience of the people and impress this on the Railways, 
They should also understand that the people are depending only on the Govern. 
ment for all this. 

29. Referring to the argument of the Anglo-Indians that the diversity of 
castes in India operates as a bar against hoy 
getting Home Rule, the Lokopatart, of the 1st Sep. 
tember, remarks that it is not practicable for all mankind to belong to one caste 
however much it may be desirable and observes:—T’he English and the 
Americans, who condemn the caste system, are discarding and insulting the 


. Merging of castes. 


- Asiatics, in every day experience. The westerns preach one thing and act 


Lororaxkakl, 
Madras, 
ist Sep. 1919. 


Anp1-Dravinax, 
Madras, 
5th Sep. 1919. 


\BHABATAMATA, 
Vv . * 


gram, 
20th Aug. 1919. 


DesanHAasTaB, 


Madras, . 
3rd Sep. 1919. 


differently. | 
23. Referring to the amendment introduced and passed at the last meeting 
__ of the local Legislative Council in the rules for the 
Vernaculars. and the Legis- ¢onduct of business in the Council that no member 
lative Council. should talk in other languages than English, unless 
permitted by the President and the opposition that was raised to it by some members, 
the Lokopakars, of the lst September, observes :—As persons speaking different 
languages are members of the Legislative Council, if each should speak 1n his own 
language, it will be necessary to employ a number of interpreters, which means 
delay in business and additional expenditure. As Euglish is the common 
language, it is being used in the Legislative Councils and this in no way lowers 
the prestige of the vernaculars. So it is quite out of place for representative 
members to speak in the vernaculars in the council. It is stated that the amend- 
ment recently passed deprives the people of a right of theirs. If the people fail 
to exercise their rights agreeably to the times, they should lose them. Was it 
love of mother-land or mother-tongue that led to the proceedings of the Madras 
Provincial conference at Trichinopoly being conducted in English? It is incon- 
gruous that English should be used in assemblies where ae the vernaculars 
should be used and vice versa. At any rate it will conduce to the progress of the 
country only if the people act m such a manner as not to obstruct the conduct of 

the administration. 

The Adi Dravidan, of the 5th September, also echoes the same view on 
this subject and adds :—The English 1s a common language bringing us together. 
There will be union and mutual love among us only as long as this Royal 


. language is the common language. So the language of the Legislative Council 


should be only English. 


‘Referring to the debate on the resolution in the last session of the Local 
ig ogg a oe to the use of English 
in the conduct of the Council proceedings, the 
Bharatamata, of the 20th August, writes in its leader under this vandion ea si 
That the official party should pass this resolution obstinately in defiance of the 
representations made by such far-sighted men like the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Nara- 
simha Ayyar to defer the question te some other meeting is very improper, and 
causes disappointment. I'urther, that His Excellency Lord Willingdon who is 
reputed to be tolerant, liberal, and calm should sternly say after the manner of 
Lord Pentland that the resolution will be passed by the Executive Council if it 
be not taken up for discussion in that meeting, is a matter for great surprise. . - 
The Government are not solving this question satisfactorily. They seem to 
have been entirely guided by the opinion of the world within the four walls of the 


Council hall, without directing their vision to th 4 
a judgment suited to the ne sion to the general public, and exercising 


24. Referring to the étatement in the Pioncer of Allahabad that an Indemnity 
The Punjab disturbances. Bill will be introduced in the present session of the 


Ge Imperial Legislative Council ing that 
judging from recent events, there is room to Ae Age an ne, en ee be 


introduced and passed into law, the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd September, writes :— 


Our Legislative Council. 
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Though it is about three months since Mr. Montagu stated in the House of 
('ommons that a Commission for inquiring into the affairs in the Punjab would be 
appointed, nothing has been done till now. In spite of the fact that the Imperial 
‘slative Council is to meet during this week, no correct information has yet 
heen furnished as to the particulars of the Bills to be introduced by the Govern- 
ment and the resolutions to be moved by the non-official members. If the 
Government of India intend to introduce the Indemnity Bill, why should they 
not have announced it beforehand? Are they trying to get this Bill passed into 
law in the same manner in which they got the Rowlatt Law passed in the middle 
of the night and at the end of a session of the Legislative Council? If so, we 
will say that the Government of Lord Chelmsford are committing a serious 
mistake. It is only doing things in an open manner that is good. To do things 
secretly will always be productive only of harm. It will amount to deceiving 
the Indians to introduce this lull now, when several of the prominent members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council are away in England. The Punjab incidents 
are agitating the minds of the Indians. ‘I'hey are not eager about the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reform proposals. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s system of administration in 
the Punjab has cast a great slur upon British justice and Lord Chelmsford’s support 
thereof has wounded the minds of the Indians.- The attempt of the Government 
of India to introduce the Indemnity Bill at this juncture, is like pouring tamarind 
water on a wound. ‘I'he Government of India should care for justice, righteous- 
ness and duty. Let them feel their own heart to know if their action is right. 
Do the Government of Lord Chelmsford act like this, thinking that they can 
overcome anything with military force, or do they test the patience of the 
Indians? If they compare the ancient condition of India with her quietude now, 
it will be clear to them whether their action is correct or not. Though it is true 
that the Indians are known for their patience, there is a limit to this too. It looks 
as if the Government of India are trying to exceed it. In what stage is 
Mr. Montagu’s promised commission of inquiry? Is Mr. Montagu still in corre- 
spondence with the Government of India? If before Mr. Montagu’s promise is 
fulfilled, the Government of India should bring in the Indemnity Bill and get it 
passed by the Legislatare, what shall we say of their action? Lord Chelmsford 
is not inexperienced in matters of administration as he was formerly Governor of 
Queensland. Heis therefore bound to understand the nature of a country well 
and act accordingly. But his conduct in regard to the Punjab is being detested 
not only by the ldtons and the British, but also by all the civilized countries. 
We were under the impression that Lord Chelmsford would try to correct his 
mistake; but it looks as if he intends to carry the matter through to its end. 
India has suffered in various ways till now. It-is no credit to the statesmen to 
introduce this Bill at a time when the official members are in the majority in the 
Legislative Council and get it passed into law ; nor does it befit the true Britisher. 
What more ean we say ? We are very much afraid whether the confidence of the 
Indians in the British justice will be curtailed by the introduction of the Bill now. 
If, perhaps, the Bill should be introduced, we request the non-official Indian 
members of the Council, not to take any part init. Let it be introduced by a 
member of Government and supported by another such member. The Indian 
members need not speak anything in regard to the Bill or accept any responsi- 
bility for it. They attacked the Rowlatt Bill in various ways, but what has been 
the result? We hope they will have that in mind and shape their present action. 
We have a final word to say to the Government of India. None can prevent 
them from bringing in the Indemnity Bill. But we give them a warning with a 
view to their own benefit. The course pursued by them is productive of harm. 
They should change their administrative methods to suit the popular wishes. A 
vernment that does not yield to public agitation cannot stand. We request 
the Government of Lord Chelmsford to note this truth carefully. We can only 
say this much. Let the Government of India do as they please. i 
: Anent the resolutions passed by the British Congress Committee that two 
members, one representing the Congress and the other representing the Moslem 
eague should be appointed to the Commission of Inquiry iuto the Punjab 
disturbances, the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd September, remarks that if the Govern- 
ment want to manage their affairs in a straight manner, they should certainly 
‘omply with this request. 


Desasuaxtan, a | 
érd Sep. 1919. : 
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- DusaBuaxrapy, 


Madras, 


3rd Sep. 1919. 


DasaznixtTan, 


Madras, 
3rd Sep. 1919. 


VAIsYAmiITRasx, 


Karaikkudi 


18th Aug. 1919. 
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25. Remarking that the news which spread throughout India that British 
ec _ volunteers consented to serve in India of their ow) 
The British volunteers in India. accord for some time more in view of the Panjab 
disturbances is belied by the letters from some of these volunteers and their 
relations to the London newspapers, the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd September, 
quotes, as an illustration, the letter of a soldier to the London Times to the effect 
that these soldiers were offered no opportunity to say whether they would remaiy 
in India, that they were told that no passage could be secured for them to go to 
England and that they would do well to stay for a month more in deference to 
the wishes of the Commander-in-Chief, that the impression that they volunteered 
to remain in India was a wrong one and that they had to stay on account of 
compulsion. 


z6. Referring to the report published by the India Office in London about the 
progress of India during 1917-18, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 3rd September, observes :—The statement 
therein that the war has increased the political knowledge of the Indians and their 
attachment to the Empire, is true enough; but there is no justification for the 
view expressed that the trade and industry of India have progressed. It would 
have been appropriate if the report had stated that an enthusiasm has been created 
in the Indians in the matter of trade and industry. We would point out here 
that it is not pruper that a Government report should contain untrue statements. 


27. Anent the news published in the Hindu, that the Government of Madras 
propose to make an addition tc the existing rules 
relating to the conduct of public servants, to the 
effect that they should not attend any political 
meeting, that all meetings will be deemed to be political ones within the meaning 
of rule 21, even if other subjects are discussed at them in addition to politics and 
that if politics is introduced at meetings convened for the consideration of other 
subjects, the public servants present at such meetings should immediately get 
away, the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd September, remarks:—We greatly regret that 
this rule should be passed during the regimé of Lord Willingdon. Government 
servants have already many privileges! Perhaps Lord Willingdon’s Government 
very kindly added this rule thinking that they are too many! What mistake 


have the Government servants committed? Where is the necessity for such a 
severe rule for them ? , 


28. Under this heading, the Vasyamitran, of the 18th August, writes :—We 
: ; hear that attempts are being made in the Punjab to 
oe to Sir Michael aise a memorial to Sir Michael O’Dwyer and that 
ad bit money is being collected compulsorily therefor. 
We think the object of this attempt is only to make the people always remember 
his doings in the Punjab. If this is to be done with the money of the Indians, it 
can only tantamount to insulting them. While the troubles and losses caused by 
him to the people are still under discussion, we understand that a memorial is 
to be raised for him and that he is to be made a peer. Judging from this, we 
have to think that it is being done with the express intention of increasing popular 
discontent. Such discontent is kept under check, by the adoption of repressive 
measures in quick succession and the people have come to such a pass that they 
have to consent to whatever the officials may say. All this is done evidently to 
prevent the people from making any accusations against him. The Government 
of India should take steps to see that popular discontent is not increased. There 
is no advantage whatever either to the rulers or the ruled in first creating 
discontent and then resorting to repressive measures for curbing it. 


29. Remarking that the Angie-tacen journals have, for sometime past, been 

; a supressing the truth in regard to Indian affairs and 

N thod f t ning ° ° . e e ® 
Ladies ond tho Enda sean a giving @ wrong version, while the Indian Press 1s 


ae prevented by the Press Act and the Defence of 
India Act from disclosing the true state of affairs to the Indian and British public, 


on account of their frequent condemnation of the acts of the bureaucracy, the 
Vaisyamitran, of the 18th August, refers to the news that an Indemnity Bill is to 


session of the Imperial Legislative Council in order 
Punjab, in the face of the popular condemnation of 


India’s benefit from the war. 


Rules regarding the conduct of 
Government servants. 


be introduced in the ensuing 
to protect the officials of the 
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their acts and the demand that they should be put upon their trial, and observes :— 
If this Bill also should be passed into law, in addition to the Rowlatt Act which 
is in existence already and which empowers the officials to deem anything to be 
an offence as they please, 1t will become impossible for the people to make any 
accusation against them. Under the circumstances, the Commission appointed for 
inquiring into the Punjab affairs will entail only a waste of money, as it is going 
- 4) be aid down that the acts of the bureaucracy should not be condemned. And 
what are the moderate leaders who have gone to England and, spending their 
time pleasantly in dinners with Mr. Montagu, are supporting his Bill, doing there 
without making or inquiries of him about this? It looks as if they fear that they 
may incur his displeasure if they should speak to him strongly in condemnation 
of the acts of the bureaucracy. What benefit are they going to derive from the 
coming reforms, when the rights of the people are being taken away little by 
little? Moderate leader! You should work, having the welfare of the country 
in view and not with selfish objects. Wedo not know how many more stones 
are waiting tofall upon our heads. Whois to enjoy liberty ? After all the people 
have become slaves and are unable to express any opinion? The Indians have 
lost their faith in the bureaucracy and the Government of India, who are guided 
in their actions by the provincial officials. We hope the people will unite together 
sinking their differences and make adequate efforts for the unanimous condemna- 
tion of tiie Bill that is to be brought in by the Government of India. 


30. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th September, 
writes :—It is liberty that is the vital ornament of 
man, and it is better not to live at all than to live 
without it. Is it not for the sake of liberty that 
Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai is practising Kerma Yoga and Mr. Arabindo Ghose, Gnana 
Yoga, in America and Pondicherry, respectively ? Was it not for safeguarding 
the liberty of humanity that countless persons sacrificed their lives in the last 
European war? It is our belief that after the great war there can hardly be any 
in this world who have not realised the glory of liberty and if there should be 
any such, they cannot be classed as human beings. It is only for the sake of 
liberty that the British who rule over us entered into the war and obtained victory 
and it is the indispensable duty also of India, which is being governed by a nation 
that prices liberty most, to safeguard its own liberty. The Indian agitation 
for liberty will only gladden the hearts of the British who will never deem it to 
be sedition. It is stated in the Queen’s Proclamation that the Indians are 
entitled to as much liberty as the British subjects. The latter regard the officials 
as their servants and the officials in England also feel that they are the servants 
of the public and act accordingly. If any of the officials in England should fail 
in his duty, the public would, at once, try to remove him from the office. This is 
the duty of civilised nations who have realised the advantages of a Government 
responsible tothe people. There is none who does not know that it is the 
bureaucracy that directly governs India. If these, whose duty it isto uphold 
British principles in India, should conduct the administration contrary to such 
principles, the Indians who are British subjects should come forward at once to 
check it. The Indians have a right to check the unjust actions of the bureaucracy. 

hose who remain inactive even after hearing and seeing about the unjust acts of 
the bureaucracy will be traitors to the King. It is not fair for the patriots to be 
afraid of the petty Collector and others and to contribute to the effacement of 
British principles in India. Is it not on account of their (patriots’) carelessness 
that some of the officials have become haughty ? Does not the money from 
which their fat salaries come belong to the people ? Though persons who receive 
salaries are the servants of those who pay them, many of the officials ; in India, 
without realising this, deem themselves to be their lords. It is the leaders of the 
people that are responsible for this attitude of the officials, for it is the silence of 
_ the former whenever the bureaucrats acted against justice that has made the latter 
arrogant. The public in India are afraid to say that the officials are their 


The liberty of the Indians 
and the bureaucracy. 


servants. Owing to that fear, the people wink at the unjust acts of the 


bureaucracy. lt will be difficult for India to get complete swarajy until the 
public feel that they have the right to check the unjust acts of the bureaucracy, 


and it is the duty of the leaders to create that feeling in the people, 


Dus ABE AETAR, 
Madras, 
4th Sep. 1919. 
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The resolution for the recall of the Viceroy which was moved in the recent 
Provincial Conference at Trichinopoly was, perhaps, dropped on account of the 
leaders having been overcome by fear ; because it concerned the Viceroy. It 
is the duty of every patriot to show respect to the seat of the Viceroy, as he 
has the responsibility of governing India in the place of the king. It may 
also tantamount to seditiun to speak disparingly of hin. But we will 
only be showing our attachment to the British rule, if we condemn the actions of 
an incompetent person who occupies that seat and governs as he pleases, and 
petition to the King to remove him from the office. It is treason on the part of 
one who knows and hears about the injustice of an incompetent person oveupying 
this high seat not to speak of it in public. ‘Those who are truly loyal will not 
deem the bureaucracy to be their deity and refrain from exposing their mistakes, 
It is the opinion of many that the present Viceroy Lord Chelmsford committed 
a mistake in allowing the despotic sway: f Sir Michael O’Dwyer who, though 
born as a man, lacked the good qualities of a human being. Resolutions for the 
recall of the Viceroy were passed at a meeting held in Bengal under the presidency 
of Mr. C. R. Das and in the Bihar Provincial Conference. But we do not know 
why such a resolution was not firmly dealt with in the Madras Provincial Confer- 
ence alone. It is regrettable that an opportunity which occurred of teachi 

a good lesson to the bureaucrats was not availed of. When we note the manner 
in which the Viceroy has referred to the State of the Punjab in his opening 
speech in the Legislative Council, we regret to think of the carelessness of the 
Madras Provincial Conference. We hope that, though the Provincial Conference 
did not pay attention to the fact that Lord Chelmsford was unfit to be the 
Viceroy, the future District Conferences at least will attend to the matter. 
Meetings should be held at various places and the Viceroy’s speech read out to the 
people and resolutions that the Viceroy should be sent home forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for India. It is certain that our expectations will not be full- 
tilled by the committee appointed to inquire into the Punjab affairs. The object 
of this hes of ours is only to emphasise the fact that Hritish subjects have the 
right of condemning the unjust acts of the bureaucracy. 


31. In a leader under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th September, 


bg refers to the*hardships of the people owing to the 
The Viceroy’s speseh. high prices of foodstuffs and the havoc caused by 
influenza during the interval between the last session of the Imperial Legislative 


Council and the present one and, observing that the peuple, who are so sorely 
afflicted by hunger and disease, are not to have even cheering words and peace of 
mind, writes :—If we look at the political horizon, the Reform proposals now on 
the anvil seem to be gradually dwindling in their character and scope. While the 
grant of the reforms is still uncertain, for the sacrifices actually rendered by 
us during the war, we have had a reward in the Rowlatt Act, which was passed 
in spite of an opposition throughout the country. We cannot bring ourselves to 
describe the Punjab incidents, which are the outcome of the agitation raised by us 
for getting the said law repealed. Ever since, we have been earnestly praying 
for the appointment of a Commission of inquiry into the excesses committee in the 
Punjab and the Viceroy announced in his speech opening the present session of 
the Legislative Council the appintment of the Punjab commission and its personnel. 
Of the two Indians on it, Sir Chimanlal Setalwad is the most moderate of 
moderates and recently condemned the Satyagraha movement, while we have not 
heard about the other member till now. Our bureaucrats have had longstanding 
experience in choosing excellent public men who have not been heard of by any 
one. It is stated that the duty of this commission is to conduct an open and, if 
necessary, @ private inquiry into the reasons for the disturbances in the provinces 
of the Punjab, Delhi and Bombay and the methods adopted for quelling them, and 
to report to the Government of India. The first question is, if this is the 
Commission we asked for. Our request was that it should be appointed by the 
Emperor or the British Parliament and that it should have as its Members English 
statesmen, who have had nothing to do with India till now, and Indians, number- 
ing not less than one-half, in whom the people have confidence? As the Govern- 
ment of India were privy to the action taken in the Punjab, it will be an 
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‘mportant duty of the Commission to go into the question of their conduct also. 
While so, what justification can there be for the commission being appointed by 
them and the report being made to them? ‘The majority of the members thereon 
are again Europeans serving in India. But it is stated by many that racial hatred 
was shown to a great extent in the disturbances, and the proper course would have 
been to nominate only impartial British statesmen to this commission. The two 
Indians now on it are not men who can command the confidence of the public. 
Why should the Government have brushed aside many Indians who have been 
working for the people for a long time and selected these two men? ‘To be brief, 
the appointment of the Commission by the Government of India is itself wrong, 
while the members appointed thereto cannot inspire confidence in the public and 
the methods laid down for the conduct of the inquiry cannot be approved of. It 
is for fully going into the question of the unjust acts committed in the name of 
Martial Law in the Punjab that we wanted this Commission. While many ques- 
tions nave to be decided by this Commission, the Viceroy says that an Indemnity 
Bill to protect the officials would be introduced soon. Why this secrecy about it ? 
Why was this not shown in the agenda? Did the Government themselves feel 
that their action was not proper? Did they consider how the people would 


interpret this attitude ? We have to say that the Vicervy, in spite of his. long~ 


stay in India, has not understood the attitude of the Indians and that he has 
evinced no interest in satisfying their aspirations. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 4th September, also makes the following comments on 
the Viceroy’s speech :—He seems to have begun his speech with an expression uf 
regret at the condition of the Punjab. We are certain that all the Indians will, 
like him, deplore it. Noone will say that the Government should not quell 
disturbances. But it is a matter for consideration whether the methods adopted 
for quelling them are justifiable. People are of opinion that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s methods were unjust. It is now clear that the Viceroy gave hint his 
support. Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Viceroy are therefore responsible for the 
harsh methods followed in the Punjab. If, perhaps, the Commission of Inquiry 
should say that the methods of these two were not justifiable, how is the Secretary 
of State for India going to deal with them? The Viceroy has stated in his speech 
that the Government would not turn back on account of the threat of any one, 
if they considered a Bill to be necessary. ‘This shows clearly that he has spoken 
in support of the Rowlatt Act. In this connexion we ask Lord Chelmsford 
whether the Government exist for the benefit of the people or the latter for the 
benefit of the Government. He has not evidently realised that it is wrong to carry 
a measure through, in spite of the unanimous opposition of the people. Will he 
venture to deliver such a speech in England? We make bold to say that it is not 
fair for Lord Chelmsford to use, in this civilised twentieth century, the words of an 
oficial in the third fasli. It is quite intolerable that the bureaucrats should enact 
a law in accordance with a view they hold in opposition to the opinion of the 
people. As regards the South African question, the Viceroy stated that the Gov- 
ernment of India were trying to see that the rights of the Indians there were not 
injured and that a deputation of representatives was being arranged to discuss the 
matter with the South African Government. We appreciate the efforts of the 
Government of India in this matter. But the Viceroy pointed out that we should 
be calm, without increasing racial hatred. What is the meaning of this? How 
do the whites in South Africa treat the Indians? Do they remain calm without 
creating racial hatred? This is a point to be first noted by Lord Chelmsford. It 
is a known fact that the Indians are always peaceful. Lord Chelmsford has also 
spoken some honeyed but empty words in regard to the condition of the Indians 
in the Fiji Islands. While it is pointed out by the former Governor of Queens- 
land that the Government and subjects of Fiji wish to do good, we have heard 
from various persons that our brethren there are being treated worse than beasts. 
The Government of Fiji have not, till now, denied the truth of the statement that 
the condition there is deplorable. We do not deny that the Government of Fiji 
mean well, but our only question is whether they pay proper attention to the 
condition of the Indiansthere. The Viceroy also announced that a commission for 
inquiring into the affairs in the Punjab has been gprs But we do not know 
what may be the attitude of the aaanine thereof. It appears they should send their 
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report to the Government of India! The Indians are well aware of the attitude 
of the Government of India and therefore the question is whether the popular 
wishes will be fultilled by this Commission. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 5th September, remarks to the following effect on the 
speech of the Viceroy :—We want the bureaucracy and Lord Chelmsford to 
understand that the time has gone when the Indians could be governed: by threats, 
Some of the words of Lord Chelmsford are likely to strike fear into the minds of 
the people and others act as a warning. It is not just on the part of Lord 
Chelmsford to have spoken in a menacing manner instead of using words which 
can pacify the Indians who are suffering from the thirst for liberty, are afflicted 
by famine and disease, are sore with the effects of repressive measurcs and are 
grieved and desperate over the conditiun of the Punjab. We did not think that 
Lord Chelmsford would speak in such an irresponsible manner. Indians will not 
think that one who after having ruled India for nearly three years and a half, 
ignores their feelings, will govern the country properly. Lord Chelmsford should 
understand that the mind of the rulers should always be inclinec towards peace 
and not a policy of repression. 


The Desabhal-tan, of the 5th September, characterises this speech as a dis- 
appointing one and says :—It is regrettable that the Viceroy did not refer to many 
points, expected by the people. It is clear from his speech that he does not 
note many of the resolutions passed in Provincial Conferences and public meetings, 
Though we are sure that the speech will not cause joy to many persons in these 
days when the great war has terminated in victory for us, it is not devoid oi 
certain alluring words, which may be received with deference by the moderates. 
Lord Chelmsford did not say anything about the Press Act, which is now 
murdering the liberty of India. ‘The nationalists will not have any faith whatever 
in his honeyed words when, after fettering the liberty of the Press, he says that this 
or that thing will be granted to India. It is our opinion that he has not, during 
his regimé, done anything to liberate India from her bonds. Some may think 
that it is Lord Chelmsford that is responsible for the coming reforms; but that 
opinion is quite a mistaken one. It was Lord Hardinge that laid the foundation 
for them and it has so chanced that Lord Chelmsford is the Viceroy when the 
wall of reforms is being raised. It would surely have been raised even if any 
other ‘ bird’ had been the Viceroy. It is only the great war and the agitation 
of the nationalist leaders that have led to the grant of reforms. If any other 
person of a noble and liberal mind had been in the viceregal seat, India would 
not have seen the Rowlatt Act and the Martial Law in the Punjab and the 
reforms also would have been a little more liberal in character. The first point 
referred to by Lord Chelmsford was the resignation of Sir Sankaran Nayar, 
and he said that the reason therefor were confidential. Secret things will not 
fail to come to light some day or other. Our friends know that Sir Sankaran 
Nayar will never swerve from the path of righteousness and will deem an 
insult offered to the nation to be offered to himself. So he would have resigned 
the office only for adequate reasons. Though Lord Chelmsford has expressed 
sympathy in regard to the Turkish question, we do not know what the result 
will be. Our Muslim brethren should be untiring in their efforts. The 
Government enacted the Rowlatt Law in the face of the unanimous opposition 
of the people, the Press and the members of the Legislative Council, some of 
whom gave a warning that it would lead to a great agitation in the country. But 
Lord Chelmsford did not listen to it. The enactment of the Rowlatt Law is also 
one of the various causes for the Punjab disturbances. But for it, there would have 
been peace throughout the country and it is the Government of Lord Chelmsford 
that are responsible for the unrest. Without yet understanding this truth, he asks 


whether the Government can refrain from doing a thing out of fear of strong 
agitation, when they attempt to do it in the interest of the country ; but we are 
gure that there will be no agitation, if it is in the interest of the country. Lord 
Curzon and others said that the Partition of Bengal, which created unrest, was iD 
the interest of the country and our gracious severeign brought about peace by 
annulling the said Partition. There is no doubt that there will be peace through- 


out the country if the Rowlatt Act be now repealed. His Majesty’s representative 
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wants the members of the Council to know that no Government will be deterred ° 
from enacting a necessary law, for fear of strong agitation. No civilised person - 


will speek in this manner and only those who are ignorant of the path of love 
and resort to repression will indulge in such haughty words. We do not know 
whether Lord Chelmsford mistakes India for Ireland. As to his statement that 
any one may now get into the Punjab to see things for himself, we put him in 
mind of the fact that Mr. C. F. Andrews and some vakils were prohibited from 
entering the Punjab when Martial Law was in force there. What can it avail 
if the Punjab be inspected now ? Lord Chelmsford ascribes the speedy suppres- 
sion of the disturbances and the establishment of peace in the Punjab to the harsh 
methods adopted. This view will not be appreciated by any one who has a know- 
ledge of British principles and justice. It is perhaps Lord Chelmsford’s idea of 
justice that he should speak in support of the methods of repression resorted to for 
restraining unarmed and loyal people and establishing peace. The civilised world 
will not accept that repression can bring peace. Lord Chelmsford should not 
have expressed his opinion on this subject before the Commission appointed makes 
its inquiry about the disturbances in the Punjab, Bombay and other places. It 
appears to us that he should also be examined by the Commission as it is clear from 
his speech that he supports the actions of the Punjab officials. It will not then be 
proper for him to occupy the viceregal seat which, we hope, he will vacate before that 
time, so as not to bring discredit toit. If he is not examined, the inquiry of the 
Commission will be only asham. Lord Chelmsford has indicated even now that the 
inquiry would be partly a public and partly a private one. Our wish is that there 
should be no secrecy about it and that everything should take place in public. As 
the Punjab Government enacted the Martial Law only with the support of the 
Government of India, it is not just that the Report of the Commission should be 
submitted to the Government of India. The inquiry will satisfy the public 
only if it be heid in such a manner that the members of the Commission act as 
judges and regard the representatives of the Indian people as the complainants 
and the Governments of India and the Punjab as the accused. Otherwise, it 
will be considered to be only a sham inquiry held to deceive the people. Lord 
Chelmsford emphasised that it was the duty of the Government of India to protect 
those officials by-introducing an Indemnity Bill, whatever might be the final report 
or — of the Commission. He who wants to do justice to the officials does not 
at all think that he should render that justice to the people. What is to be the 
fate of the Punjab leaders wrongly punished ? Is not justice common to all? Can 
there be one kind of justice for the officials and another for the people under the 
British rule? ‘We regret to have to say that the speech is not that of a free born 
British subject. It would take a month more for the members of the Punjab 
Commission to airive in India and begin their inquiry. What is the use of 
appointing a Commission which is to commence its work about five months 
alter the occurrence of the Punjab incidents? We doubt whether Lord 
Chelmsford will be examined by it. If he is not to be examined, we 
may infer that Sir Michael ©’Dwyer who was at the root of Punjab 
disturbances, will not be examined too. We do not know what purpose the 
Commission is going to serve if these two are not to be examined. ‘The people 
desired the appointment of an impartial Commission which would make its recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of State for India. Itis cruel that everything should 
be done to see that the people’s wishes are not fulfilled. It is amusing that the 
report has been ordered to be sent to the Government of India when Sir Michael 

Dwyer is primarily responsible for the exercise of Martial Law in the Punjab 
and Lord Chelmsford was actively supporting him. 


_ The Swadesamitran, of the 5th September, refers to the statement of the 
Viceroy that no Government would abandon the principles they hold to be 
necessary, because of the threat of agitation and that as promised by him in April 
last he had been iving his unstinted support to the Provincial Governments for 

6 adoption, by them, of such measures as they deemed yng? and observes :— 

edo not find anything but obstinacy in this argument. ‘The representatives 
of the people in the Legislative Council owe a duty to the people and the 

Overnment and a responsibility lies upon them to represent to the yovernment 


SwaDESAMITRAR, 
6th September 1919. 
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the condition of the people and their aspirations and grievances. It is on account 
of this that they opposed the Rowlatt Bill when it was introduced in the Legisla. 
tive Council. The Government passed it into law disregarding the warnin 

given by them that there would be widespread agitation in the country. If such 
an agitation has cropped up, who is responsible for it—the Government or the 
popular representatives? The Viceroy says that the Government will not refrain 
from doing a necessary thing, because of the threat of popular representatives, 
But our first question is whether the Rowlatt Act isnecessary. As there hag 
been no occasion for the application of the Act, though it is more than six months 
since it was passed, and as the powers given thereunder to the Government 
already exist under the Defence of India Act and the old Regulations, it jg 
evidently not necessary. We have therefore to conclude that the Government 
carried it through under the impression that their prestige would be lowered by 
their turning back, as a result of the popular outcry, after having once made a 
start. Even granting that it is necessary, what is the duty of the Government 
when there is unanimous opposition on the part of the people? How would they 
have behaved, if they were responsible to the people? What would have been. 
the result if the same situation had arisen in England ? { he Cabinet there had 
recently to withdraw, on account of opposition, the Bill introduced by them in 
British Parliament that the Defence of the Realm Act should continue in force 
for a period of two years after the war. What is the lesson to be learnt from 
this? Is it statesmanship or a sign of farsightedness to attempt to pass this Bill 
into law when proposals for gradually introducing an element of responsibility in 
India are under consideration? Even granting that there is no responsible 
government, it is held by statesmen that the consent of the governed is the 
fundamental basis of all Governments even in autocracies. Those who disregard 
this will be responsible for the consequences. It is quite amazing that the 
Viceroy who disregarded the premonitory warning given by the popular represen- 
tatives should speak as if they were responsible for the subsequent dieturbances. 
He speaks in a feeling manner about the misdeeds of the noters and asks any one, 
who desires to do so, to go and see for himself. But who is to point out the 
throwing of bombs from eroplanes on crowds that did not take part in the 
disturbances? Has the Viceroy forgotten that even vakils were not allowed to 
enter the Province to render legal assistance to the accused ? What is the use of 
asking people to go and see after the disorder has all subsided? It is only our 
misfortune that we do not have for our Viceroy at this juncture a person of 
generous mind and liberal views. His observations about the reforms are also 
unsatisfactory. We neither praised the Montagu-Chelmsford Report then nor regard 
it as gospel now. It is the opinion of the Congress that the very fundamentals 
thereof are wrong. But many persons are also of opinion that it is not proper on 
the part of the Government of India, in proceeding to comment thereon, to try 
to belittle even the meagre reforms mentioned in the report. The Viceroy 
assures us that he will accept the reforms that may finally emerge from Parlia- 
ment and loyally carry them out. It is a matter to be known hereafter. Our 


grievance at present is only that he did not speak in support of the wide aspirations 
of the Indians. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, ot the 8th September, writes: —If we scrutinize 


The Viceroy’s speech. the speech we find that His Excellency did not give 


| _ us any hope as regards liberalising the administra- 
tion with a view towards responsible governnent or any such matter. We can 


easily understand the state of His Excellency’s mind from his speech. It is clear 
from the speech that he has no regard for public opinion. His reference to the 
Rowlatt Law and tle attempt he is making to protect those people who were 
responsible for the Punj ab disturbances shows his autocratic attitude. He 
attempts to justify all his actions and those of the Civil Servants in the adminis- 
tration of the country. From his reference to the Indemnity Bill, he seems to 
think that his duty is to take proper measures to protect the authorities and to 
punish those among the public who in self-protection agitated to prevent the 
passing of laws like the Rowlatt Law. Seeing all this, resolutions have been 
passed in public meetings held in Madras, Calcutta and other places urging the 
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recall of the bye ogg and this matter is also being discussed in England. 
Suggestions are also being made that he should be subjected toa trial. Some 
Viceroys, like Lord Ripon, created the belief that British justice is the best kind 
of justice, that British rule is the dwelling place of justice, and that the British 
Empire is the birth-place of democracy. Some Viceroys like Lord Dalhousie 
helped to remove such belief. It seems as if Lord Chelmsford also is following 
in the foot-steps of Lord Dalhousie. ut we hope that he will not be allowed to 
besmear British justice, and the love of democracy and that such reforms will 
soon be introduced as will help to elevate British justice to its former eminence. 
We pray to God that he may protect British justice and place the friendship 
between the Indians and the British public on a firm basis. 


82. Remarking that while the people are anxiously expecting that the 
poverty of the Indians will be relieved by the estab- 
lishment of factories in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Industries Commission, the 
Government of India are still giving the same siterotyped answer that ‘the 
matter is receiving consideration”, the Desabhuktan, of the 5th September, 
remarks :—We cannot say that they evince an interest in the progress of Indian 
industries. Lord Chelmsford stated in his speech in the Legislative Council that 
orders from the Secretary of State were awaited for starting industrial factories in 
India. Who can say now how long it will take to get these orders and how long 
again for steps being taken in accordance with them? We are glad, however, at 
Lord Chelmsford having stated that it is the desire of the Government of India 
that India should not depend on other countries for everything. 


Industries 


The Indian 
Commission. 


33. In a short note under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the Oth 
September, refers to a big official having stated to 
Mr. Norton that he would see that vengeance was 
wreaked upon the Indians for the few European lives lost in the Punjab, and that 
the Indians tremble in future at sight of an Englishman and observes :—It is not 
known who is the high official that has blabbed like this. Can it be that the 
brutish acts in the Punjab were due to the cruel decision of this official? Alas! 
What a heart is his? Is it just that such an officer, with the nature of a wild 
beast, should find place in the British administration? British justice will be 
handicapped as long as he continues. It is regrettable that Mr. Norton has not 
given out the name of this person. 


Who can this person be ? 


34. Adverting to the decision come to by the =e ~ ee that 
the present unwieldy bulk of the British navy 
2 om fe sii a good deal f° maintenance, should be 
reduced by retaining the chief ships and destroying the rest, the Desabhakian, of 
the 5th September, refers to the inclination of the same authorities to make a gift 
to India of some xroplanes which are unnecessary for them, and suggests that a 
similar arrangement may be made in respect of the navy also and adds :—It will 
be considered asa great boon by the Indians known for their gratitude. The 
authorities in England may give away to Jndia some of the war-ships and 
merchant ships for purpose of trade and protecting sea-voasts. We trust that 
they will not lose sight of this suggestion. 


35. Referring to the recent statement of Mr. Churchill that it 1s proposed to 
~ . station Indian troops in Mesopotamia for defence 
cae Indian troops to duty and the resolution of the British Committee 
*sationed in Mesopotamia. of the Congress that Indian troops should not be 
deputed for defence duty beyond the limits of British India, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 5th September, remarks:—The Indian army is intended only for the 
defence of India, and portions of it were sent out of India only in view of the 
great war. It is not proper to keep it out even after the conclusion of peace. 

urther, the expenditure for the Indian army outside India will be greater 
than the expenditure within it. Who is to bear this additional expenditure? It 
18 not advisable to station Indian troops in Mesopotamia, considering the attitude 
of the Indian Muhammadans in regard to it. 
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86. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th September, reproduces in Tami! a letter 
written by Ganga Devi, the mother of Karam 
A letter to the Governor- (Chand, convicted in a case connected with the 
General of Indis. Punjab disturbances, to His Excellency the 
Governor-General of India through the Government of the Panjab, in which she 
says, among other things, that it is quite wrong and untrue to say that her gon 
and 27 other Hindus committed many unjust acts, and that the whole case hag 

been concocted by some, with the object of ruining the Hindus in that village. 


87. In the course of a leader appealing to the people of this Presidency to 
contribute to the Punjab Relief Fund, the Desa. 
bhaktan, of the 6th September, says:—If persons 
drawing fat salaries by thousands out of the hard-earned wages of the people, 
swerve from their duty, who is it that should teach them a lesson? It is only if 
such are taught a lesson that the other officials will realize their duty and act 
accordingly. Cannot those patriots, who are afraid to face the frown of the 
officials, come forward to render at least financial aid to the suffering mothers and 
sisters in the Punjab, who have lost their children, parents and relations ? 


Remarking that, besides the unsatisfactory constitution of the Punjab 
Commission, efforts are reported to be made there 
to obliterate all details connected with the incidents, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 9th September, quotes a correspondent to the Servant of 
India to have stated that the Police have already begun to remove all marks 
caused by rifle shots, while the buildings destroyed by the incited mob are allowed 
to remain in their ruined state and that, if this is the way in which the truth is to 
be presented to the Commission, there need have been no pretence to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission and adds that, in addition to this, the Police are also 
reported to be intimidating the people not to divulge the true facts to Messrs. 
Pandits Malavya and Motilal Nehru. 


38. The Desabhaktan, of the 6th September, publishes a special contribution 
under this heading from the editor of the Varta/a- 
mitran of Tanjore, in which the following finds 
place among others :—The Government of India have appointed a Commission to 
report on the methods of increasing the yield of sugar by improving the sugar- 
cane cultivation in India. Commissions have become the order-of the day for all 
matters, and the tours and the delay attendant on them, decrease the people’s 
interest in them. As soon as the Commission’s report is published, much time is 
lost in criticising it and the matter ends with the sending of resolutions thereon 
by the people.. Though there is room to doubt that this Commission also may 
share the fate of the other Commissions, we cannot but note that the Commission 
has been appointed in the right time. Numerous are the reasons for our country 
now getting sugar in large quantities from other countries, though, before 40 or 


The situation in the Punjab. 


The situation in the Punjab. 


The Sugar Commission. 


. 50 years, it was supplying sugar to the whole world. ‘Though the increase in the 


price of sugar, on account of the stoppage of its import during the war, has given 
an impetus to the cultivation of sugar-cane in India, the quantity of sugar imported 
has not decreased. It is the duty of the popular leaders and the Government to 
ascertain the causes for this and promote the sugar industry in India. The decline 
of this industry may be said to synchronize with the starting of the manufacture 
of beet-sugar in Germany and other countries and the efforts made by the Euro- 
pean planters to raise sugar plantations in Java and other places. With a view 
to prevent the import of the Indian sugar and to get sugar from Java and other 
countries manufactured by their own people, they raised the duty on sugar. 
This, coupled with the PS) agg of large quantities of Java sugar manufactured in 
modern ways with the help of large capital, ruined the Indian sugar industry. 
Further, owing to the large imports of sugar into India from Germany and 
Austria, the sugar that was being imported from the Mauritius was placed under 
a ‘great disadvantage in 1898. As the Mauritius was a British Colony, the 
Britishers wanted to favour it. Lord Curzon used his influence in showing 
= ag favour to the Mauritius sugar and succeeded in his endeavours : the first 
thing he did after his advent here was the amendment of the law relating to 
import duties. The reasons adduced ‘by him to serve his purpose were that 3 
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+ number of the coolies working in the Mauritius being Indians, the import 
of sugar from there into India will benefit those coolies and that it was the sugar 


from Germany and Austria, imported at a cheaper rate, that affected the Indian ~ 


gugar industry. This law was passed by the Legislative Council in a single da 
without being referred even to a select committee, as it was pointed out that it 
was intended for the public good of India, and that there should be no opposition 
to it. While these were the real causes of tle ruin of India’s sugar industry, 
what benefit is likely to result from establishing a Commission to advise on 
matters such as the paucity of sugar-cane cultivation in India and the best ways of 
improving it? #ven in the case of the Industries Commission, it was ruled that 
matters relating to the levy of import and export duties were beyond ite scope. 
The final result was the Commission ended with recommending that a number of 
new posts should be given to foreign youths. Our doubt is whether such a 
recommendation will not be the outcome of the present Commission also. 


89, Anent the news published in some papers that the Government of Madras 
jay have recently sanctioned a grant of Rs. 25,000 to 
A new building grant by the Young Men’s Christian Association, Madras, for 
Government. the purpose of putting up a building for the benefit 
of the Anglo-Indian youths, the Desabhaktan, of the 6th September, states :—We 
very much doubt whether the Anglo-Indian youths are in such a poor condition 
as to deserve this grant from the Government. Not that we grudge this help 
rendered to the Anglo-Indian youths. But the question is what will be the fate 
of other communities, if such a large sum is granted for one solitary community ? 
Where is the necessity for a special building for Anglo-Indian youths? Is not 
the four-storeyed building of the Young Men’s Christian Association sufficient ? 


40. Reiterating the view tbat the Punjab Commission has proved to bea 
at disappointment in that, instead of being a Royal 

The Punjab Commission of Commission appointed by the British Parliament, 
Inquiry. it is in fact a committee appointed to supply infor- 
mation to the Government of India, the Desabhaktarz, of the 6th September, 
writes :—Seeing that the Government have already decided to bring in the 
Indemnity Bull, it is really an act of buffoonery to appoint a Commission sub- 
sequently. We very much regret that lakhs of the money of the poor Indians will 
be wasted on this Commission in these famine days. The Government cannot 
satisfy the sensible among the Indians by this step. One can easily imagine 
what the feeling of the sensible and manly Indians will be when the Government 
= to play such dodges after causing any amount of affliction in the Punjab. 
If the English Government consider the thirty crores of Indians to be human 
beings, they would not indulge in such playful acts. This at least should make 
our people wake up. Coming to the personnel of the Commission, we do not 
know how far these have the knowledge, capacity, honesty and boldness required 
for inquiring into a responsible matter and giving an impartial decision. But 
we can guess even now what the result of this Commission is likely to be and it 

no mention. 


Remarking that the Rowlatt Act is a strong support to the view of the bureau- 

Th a cracy that there are anarchists in India also, the 
In a Punjab Commission of Desabhaktan, of the 8th September, writes:—The 
ads enactment of the said Act in India, which is well- 
known for its loyalty and which is governed by a civilised nation, is a disgrace to 
us. The bureaucrats hold that it is necessary, while we are of opinion that it is 
not. The truth in regard to the history of the said enactment is being scrutinised 
m England. As, at this juncture, there was unrest in the Punjab, Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer had a wild beast hunt with the help of martial law and Lord Chelms- 
ford supported his action. Now that a Commission for inquiring into the real 
nature of the Punjab disturbances has been appointed, the representatives of the 
people should, without being guilty of any carelessness, state their case in a fair 
manner as, if the conclusions of the Commission be favourable to the bureaucracy, 
it will lower India greatly in the eyes of the Englishmen and it may take a long 
ime to change that impression. Coming to the Commission itself, we apprehend 
that it may fall under the influence of the Government of India. ‘As the latter 


DusaBuaktas, 
Madras, 
6th Sep. 1919. 
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Government too has to submit to the inquiry, the Commission should not, in any 
manner, be dependent on that Government. It should be so constituted as to 
make it responsible to the King and Parliament, and its report should be gub. 
mitted to the Secretary of State for India. India should not be made to bear the 
expenses thereof. ‘There should be some representatives of the people on the 
Commission. It is only such a Commission that may inspire some confidence jn 
us. The popular leaders therefore should try to alter the present constitution of 
the Commission. If we should unanimously raise a cry against it, the Secre 

of State will surely listen to it. Secondly, with regard to the manner in whic 
the inquiry should be conducted, we say that it should be only an open one, 
The representatives of the people should be allowed to present their case. The 
evidence of the bureaucracy should not, on any account, be heard in private, 
Such evidence cannot be anything but Criminal Investigation Department rubbish 
and the Rowlatt Committee have spoilt the fair name of India only by conductin 
a private inquiry. Our wish is that the Punjab Commission should nut follow 
the footsteps of the Rowlatt Committee. Thirdly, it should be urged that it would 
be derogatory to India for Lord Chelmsford to occupy the viceregal seat duri 
the inquiry. If Sir Michael O’Dwyer be sent for, he should be kept under guard 
in some place. Fourthly, we should have an assurance even DOW from the Secre- 
tary of State for India as to the punishment that might be inflicted upon Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer, if the results of the inquiry were in favour 
of the Indian people. If, instead of the inquiry being conducted in this manner, 
the Viceroy should be let off in all honour, it would be derogatory to the dignity 
of India. If the conclusions of this Commission should be unfavourable to us, 
owing to our negligence, it is as true as anything that India’s liberty will be 
completely gone. The results of the present controversy between the bureaucracy 
and the Indian people will be eagerly awaited in England. It will not be an 
easy matter for us to contend with our enemies, the bureaucracy, whose authority 
and influence are unlimited. If we succeed in this inquiry, the bureaucracy will 
come to be a serpent.deprived of its fangs. The efforts hitherto made by the 
leaders of the people are nothing when compared with what has to be done now. 
Even if the old lions should sleep, the young lions should rouse them up. Leaders! 
Wake up and do your duty at once. Stand up for sacrificing for India’s liberty. 


41. Referring to Mr. Montagu’s reply to the question in the House of 


Ee NE NENT I ommons as to whether it was proper to appoint 
' y ’ Sir Michael O’ Dwyer to the Indian Army Cuommis- 
sion, while there was great heart-burning among the Indians on account of his 
misdeeds in the Punjab, that there was no connexion between the two things, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 6th September, says that tbis is another instance to show 
what influence popular feeling has on administrative matters. 
Referring to the appointments of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Major Sir 
Muhammad Umar Hayat Khan on the Indian Army Commission, the Lokopakari, 
of the 8th September, remarks that India cannot derive any benefit from Commis- 


sions in which those who have not gained the esteem of the Indians are appointed 
mem bers. 


Referring to the suggestion in the Pioneer of Allahabad that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer will preside over the Army Commission in the absence of Lord Esher, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 8th September, observes :—We wish to point out that there 
cannot be a more foolish proposal than this. We do not think any dignity will 
attach to the proceedings of a Commission, which proceeds to work without its 
appointed head. It will be far better that the Commission ceases to exist than 
that Sir Michael O’Dwyer should preside over it. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who 
wielded despotic sway in the Punjab, isin the position of an accused. The 
Indians have been complaining that it was a great mistake to appoint him to this 
Commission and send him to India. If, therefore, the Pioneer's statemeut also 
becomes true, there cannot be a greater injustice. Sir Michael O’Dwyer should 
not, on any account, set foot in India now. The British Government have 
decided to send him as a guest to India. We should even now unanimously 
declare that ‘we would not receive such a guest. When a Commission is coming 


out to inquire into his unjust acts in the Punjab, that he should algo come as the 
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sident or member of another Commission is a wonder that can ha only -in 
in in this wide world. Ifthe Indians should be quietly Leola on in this 
matter, it will be a still greater wonder. 

Referring to this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th September, remarks 
that there is nothing wonderful if Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who is disliked by the 
public, becomes the President of the Commission, as India is usually the scene of 
strange events. | 

The Desabhakian, of the 10th September, points to the prediction of the 
Pioneer having come true and says:—The Indians have been saying that Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer should not come to India and the Government have conferred 
a high post upon him and are sending him to India. What is the meaning of 
this? Wedo not know what our benign English Government take the thirty 
crores of Indian subjects for. The Indians should make it clear at least hereafter 
that they are men. 


42. Referring to the detection of some cases, by the Customs authorities in 
Madras, of sovereigns having been brought into 
India by persons returning from Singapore and 
other places, with or without a knowledge of the law prohibiting such import, the 
Desabhakian, of the 8th September writes:—We understand that all these 
sovereigns are confiscated by the authorities and remitted into the Government 
Treasury. We do not like this system. Some of those passengers, being French 
subjects belonging to Karaikal and other places, have complained to the Govern- 
ment of Madras about the illegality of their being examined and the sovereigns 
confiscated. ‘The confiscation from British subjects also of the entire money does 
not receive our approval. It is only proper that they should be punished for 
having transgressed the law, knowingly or unknowingly, but it will not be a 
roper punishment to take away from them the entire fruits of their hard work 
or many years. We hope the Government of Madras will issue a detailed 
communigué in respect hereof. It is indeed much regrettable that a person who, 
surmounting all difficulties, goes to foreign countries and returns joyfully to his 
house, with the wealth acquired by him by means of labour for many years, 
should be deprived of it as soon as he reaches the Madras harbour. - 


43. Anent the reply said to have been given by Lord Sinha to the a 

ae uestions of Lord Russel calling for particulars 

bbe 7 apee epee am the discussion in the tome of few on the 
Punjab incidents, the Swadesamitran, of the 8th September, remarks :—This 
reply isitself sufficient to show that persons appointed to high offices, whether 
they be Indians or others, either hesitate to speak out the truth orare not well- 
informed. Lord. Sinha answered in respect of only one or two péints on which 
Lord Russel wanted information and said that he could not give a proper ey 
in regard tothe others, as information was not available. Though the London 
correspondent to the Hindu has written that Lord Sinha is as much provoked at 
. theincidents in the Punjab as Sir Sankaran Nayar, we have to say with regret 
that his reply does not support this statement. 


44. Anent the opinion said to be held by some in the western countries 
Title that Sir Kabiodranath Tagore would not have 
renounced his knighthood without sufficient provo- 
cation, and to the question raised by the Daily Herald as to why other titled 
Indians should not follow the great poet, the Swadesamitran, of the 8th September, 
refers to the suggestion of the Independent that all persons should renounce their 
titles and medals, if the authorities were to persist in the enactment of the Indem- 
nity Bill and adds that there is no doubt that the self-respect and mental pain 
of the Indians will be demonstrated by such an act. 


45. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th Sestombes, poner in ree ° letter 

from the Indian Home Rule League of America 

Wicd P rae oo explaining its aims and objects and the method of 
its work. 

46, Referring to the Government communiqué publisied on the 22nd instant 

Gola announcing their intention to sell gold bullion, the 

Kistnapatrika, of the 30th August, writes under this 


Sovereigns. 
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9th Sep. 1919. 


DasaBuaxvan, 
Madras, 
10th Sep. 1919. 


DussaBmarvay, 
Sth Sep. 1919. 


Swaprgamiraay, 
Madras, 
8th Sep. 1919. 


Bw.apEsaMIvTRay, 
Madras, 
8th Sep. 1919. 
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8th Sep. 1919. 


KistmaPATRIEA, 
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KisrmaPraraixa, 
Masulipatam, 
30th Ang. 1919. 
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Masulipatam , 
20th Aug. 1919. 


AmpuRaP¥arTEixa, 
Madras, 
3rd Sep. 1919. 


AWDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
10th Sep. 1919. 
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heading:—. . . A week prior to this communiqué, the Government notified 
that the value of 1 rupee had been increased to ls. 10d. According to thig 
exchange, the value of a sovereign comes to Rs. 11-3-0. Either for the. 
reason that they have to sell sovereigns at this rate, if they put them in the 
market, or for some other reason, the Government have prepared bars out 
of the standard sovereign gold and want to trade in it at a ‘profit of Rs. 3-13-90 
for every sovereign’s weight. We fail to see what difference there is between 
melting sovereigns and this. There seems to be no other reason than that there is 
the impression of His Majesty the Emperor on the sovereign. . The effect of this 
impression seems to be to reduce its value by Rs. 3-13-0. To keep the value of a 
sovereign at Rs. 11-3-0 and to sell gold of the same weight and fineness for not 
less than Rs. 15 is ridiculous. It is doubtless that this absurdity will create 
unnecessary misgivings among the people. . . Why should the Government 
carry on this trade for profit?. . . Seeing that India provides a good market 
for gold, will it do for the Government to have a monopoly of all gold for 
themselves and dispose of it by auction at more than Rs. 23-14-4 a tola, while 
the same quantity could be had for Rs. 18 in other countries? . 


47. Referring to the evidence recorded by the Joint Committee, the 
Kistnapatrika, of the 30th August, remarks :—. 
The Joint Committee. It is gratifying to note that the evidence of Sir 
James Meston who has gone on behalf of the Government of India has 
strengthened the position of our deputations instead of supporting the Government 
Scheme. . . The evidence of Lord Southborough who was the next witness to 
be examined is also favourable. . . So also, is the evidence of Lord Carmichael, 
the ex-Governor of Bengal, as every one who has read it, will understand. 
Whether in point of literary merit, or ¢ritical faculty. or in the matter of expressing 
national dignity or expounding real national needs, the Congress memorandum 
alone is the best. 


48. The Kistnapatrika, of the 30th August, reports Mr. G. Harisarvottama 


Rao to have said in the course of his presidential 


The Anantapur Conferences. address at the recent Andhra Mahasabha held at 


Anantapur:— . . . As the Secretary of State for India has not yet 
changed his opinion on the Rowlatt Act, I am led to think that it may be neces- 
sary for Mr. Gandhi to begin Satyagraha again. It is hoped that the people will 
work for it with enthusiasm. 


49. Referring to the attitude of the Madras Times towards the position of the 


Indians in South Africa, the Andhrapatirika, of the 
drd September, writes under this heading :—The 
Madras Times is of opinion that at a time, when 
attempts are made to establish a brotherly feeling between the Indians and the 
Europeans, it is but just that the Indians in South Africa should be sent back to 
their mother-country when the South Africans do not want them, and that it is 
not right to agitate for their rights. All discerning men will see the ridiculous- 
ness of this advice. . . Are the Indians also to send back all those whose 
pay is unecessary in their country to their respective mother ceuntries ? 

y have the civilian officers raised a hue and cry against the introduction of 
the reforms? Why should the Indians give up the rights which they have 


secured by virtue of their long stay ? It will be useful, if one personally follows 
the advice which one has preached to others. 


Referring to the comments of the South African press on Mr. Montagu’s 

The South African Indians,  2ttitude towards the new Asiatics Act, the Andhra- 
sitesi _ _ Ppatrika, of the 10th September, writes:— . . . 

The Indians in South Africa have earned their right by virtue of their long stay 
and the service which they have rendered to the country. The European 
merchants are trying, out of selfishness, to destroy those rights. . . The present 
Act will be a blot on the honour and the resources of our brethren in South Africa. 
Mr. Gandhi thinks it proper to settle this question by peaceful means as far as 
possible. There is no possibility to think that the British statesman will reject 
the Act. If the British statesmen cannot safeguard the rights which the Indians 
have earned in South Africa by the sweat of their brow, in these times when they 


. The South frican Indians 
and the advice of the 7imes. 
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boastfully about the union of the British Empire Imperial] unity and mutual 
oe men a members of the Empire will be but myths. ‘ | 


50. The Andhravant, of the 14th June, publishes a Telugu rendering of the 
letter of Sir Rabindranath Tagore addressed to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, renouncing his knight- 
hood in disapproval of the administration in the Punjab. 


51. In the course of an appeal to the people for contributions to the News- 
Defence Fund. P#PeF Defence Fund started under the presidentship 
The Newspaper Ve '_ of Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar, a correspondent to 
the Andhravant, of the 21st June (received on the 28th August), writes :— For some 
months past, we have been hearing every day of some nationalist newspaper or 
other falling a prey to the Press Act. No other proof of the severity of the Press 
Act than this is needed. Such well-known newspapers as the Hindu, New India, 
and the Nationalist have been obliged to deposit securities. It is not known how 
many more papers have is to meet this fate. As the speaking out of truth is 
regarded as an offence, editors of newspapers are all anxious. 


52. Another correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 21st June, writes under 
this heading with reference to the political situation 

It will be like that and we in India:—. . . We survived the sword of the 
> = Se Muhammadan rule. The British Government then 
came to India, as a cooling shower in the scorching summer and raised hope in 
ma. «Tee _ to enjoy a larger measure of freedom and happiness has 
begun to wane, and fetters have come one after another. Unheard of repressive 
measures! First, the Press Act; then, the Defence Act; then, the exercise of 
arbitrary power and Martial Law; and lastly, the Rowlatt Act which is the 
crowning weapon. . . Totry to govern a country, divorcing conciliation is 
like cutting the ground under one’s own feet. ‘To bind such loyal and grateful 
subjects as the people of India with these cruel repressive measures is a blot on 
the famous British Empire over which the sun never sets. 


What methods are the governing authorities in England adopting to quell the 
disturbances which are taking place in the British Isles? In what way, have 
they stopped the Ulster disturbances ? What is their attitude towards the anar- 
chical deeds in Ireland? Those who behave like enemies in season and out of 
season are left free. Is it then on steadfast people that the rain of terrible 
weapons should fall? 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme has raised a hope. This Rowlatt Act has 
undone that hope, and spread fear and sorrow in the country. Unheard of cala- 
mities have begun to make their appearance. What is to be done, if the grant 
of reforms turns out to he a policy of immediate repression with some distant 
prospect of protection ? 


We have cried in the Legislative Council. We have entreated the rulers. 
We have appealed to the Viceroy. And yet, no mercy. 


53. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Vykhanasapatrika, of the 11th 
A prayer to the Go August, complains that many innocent archakas 
a |= cara oe grief on account of the Advocate-General 
giving permission for Scheme Suits without hearing the parties, and prays that 


— may beewithheld for Scheme Suits and Service Inams, restored to the 
archakas, 


_ 94. Referring to the opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy in the last 
es _... session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Council mperial Legislative Andhrapatrika, of the 4th September, observes in 
its leader :—The opening speech of His Excellency 

Lord Chelmsford in the Imperial Legislative Council which met yesterday, cannot 
create confidence in the people. ‘The whole speech is a defence of the official 


Rabindranath’s letter. 


ANDHRBAVARI, 
_ ie 
14th June 1919. 


ANDERAVARI, 
Berhampur, 
2ist June 1919. 


ABDHRAVABI, 
Berhampar, 
91et June 1919. 


V YEHANASAPATRIKA, 
Egavarpala 
11th Aug. 1919. 


ANDBRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
4th Sep. 1919. 


policy in defiance of public opinion. . . The Viceroy remarked that some of © 


the onourable Members of the Council threatened that there would be boundless 
agitation, if the Rowlatt Bill should be passed into an Act, and that violent deeds 
Were committed in the country accordingly. . . Leaders like Mr. Surendra- 
Nath Bannerjea and Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who are in touch with the opinions of 
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the people:simply explained the evil consequences which were likely to follow 
the enactment of the Bill and did not threaten the Covernment. . . If the 
authorities had followed the public opimion, these disturbances would never 
have occurred in the country at all. . . It is the people and not the authoritieg 
who are trying to help the citizens of the Pnnjab in their hour of trial. Tp 
reduce the sentences passed on such patriots as Mr. Hari Kishen Lal ang 
Rambhoj Dutt is not a great matter; but not to reduce it will be strange. Even 
Lord Sinha has admitted that the Government of India was hasty. It is by 
proper that the Viceroy should regard the Satyagraha of Mr. Gandhi about the 
Rowlatt Act as authoritative as his orinions about those who have committed 
crimes. ‘his misfortune would never have occurred, if Sir Edward Maclagan 
had been appointed as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in the very 
beginning. ; — 

'lurning to the composition of the Punjab Inquiry Commission, the paper 
observes that some other one than Sir C. Setalvad who is now trying offences 
under Martial Law in the Bombay Presidency should have been appointed as 
member, and that it does not understand how far the yp of Sultan 
Muhammad who is a member of the Executive Council will satisfy the Muham-. 
madans. It is against the inquiry being made secret even at the discretion of the 
President of the Commission. 

Then coming to the Indemnity Bill, it observes:— . . . The Viceroy 
states that the Bill is necessary to do justice to officials. It is regrettable that 
the Viceroy should have in view officials to the exclusion of the people who have 
suffered untold miseries. It is not understood what troubles have happened or 
are going to happen to those officials who have passed such sentences as were 
deemed fit to be reduced forthwith. . . It is not the practice to pass an 
Indemnity Bill for such measures as had been adopted in the Punjab. With an 
Indemnity Bill shielding all those officials who had acted in pursuance of the 
Martial Law, the decisions of the Privy Council or of the Inquiry Commission 
will be of no use. The press and public condemn the bill. tn conclusion, the 
paper observes that though the Government may find it easy to pass the Bill in 
the Council in the absence of the prominent representatives of the people, just 
now in England, they cannot win the approval of the people, appeals to the 
Viceroy to defer its consideration for the present and gain the gratitude of the 
public, in view of .the opposition it has already evoked from the Press and the 
Political Associations such as the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee and the 


Madras Provincial Congress Committee, and of the strong agitation it is likely to 
set on foot. 


55. Referring to the discourse of Lord Milner on the Imperial Problems to 


i aii rr the students of the Oxford University, the Andhra- 
meet pairtka, of the 4th September, writes under this 
__ heading:— . . . It will be clear to those who 

have been studying Imperial questions, that the Problems of the British Empire 
are becoming more and more difficult. You have the labour unrest at home, the 
incessant disaffection in Ireland which is close by, and political agitation in India 
and Egypt which are parts of the Empire. In addition to these problems, there 
is the call to hold mandates for the enemy countries. Time alone must show how 
the British nation will bear such a most unprecedented Imperial burden in the 
world. . . It will be difficult for the British people to govern as before the 
British Empire which has become so vast and unweildy. Statesmen will be 
wise in recognizing this fact forthwith and establishing self-government in the 
Dominions within the Empire for the safety of the latter. There is no good of 


vain arguments. 
56. Referring to the complete withdrawal of Martial Law from the Punjab, 
The Punjab sentences. the Andhrapatrika, of the 4th September, remarks: 


; —. . . The people are grateful to Sir Edward 
Maclagan for his clemency. But complete ountidanes se be restored among 


the people, unless he changes the methods in the Punjab thoroughly. 
07. Referring to the removal of all restrictions laid on the chillies traffic 
The control of chillies. the Madras Pr esidency by the Civil Supp lies 
Director, the Andhrapatrika, of the 4th September, 
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semarke that if the restrictions on other articles also are likewise abolished, bribes 
and troubles will come to an end. 7 : 


58. Under this heading, the ae of the 5th September, writes :— 

Mahatma andhi is constantly preaching that our 
emancipation from our poverty and dependence 
rests upon our observance of the swadeshi vow. 
His swadesht vow is not confined merely to external things. It is something cal- 
culated to get into the very blood of the people of India and alter their entire 
nature. - - His message sounds like a trumpet call throughout the country. 
_, Mother India has 33 crores of children. If but a crore of these children, 
instead of wasting their time, spend two or three hours every day in spinning 
yarn, the swadeshi spirit 18 sure to run into the very blood of every Indian. 


59. Referring to the recent looting of rice-shops at Tenali, the Andhrapatrika 

of the 5th September, observes:—. . . People 
will find it hard to get some employment in 
the months of September, October ‘and November. During this time, famine 
will aggravate their troubles still further. It, therefore, behoves the authorities 
to be on their alert during these three months in quelling disturbances and 
protecting the people. 


60. Referring to the 5 speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at the 
aes ast session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
The Imperial Legislative Andhrapatrika, ot the 6th September, observes:—. 
Council. . « Whether in condemning the Punjab outrages, 
orin defending the Indemnity Bull, Hie Excellency Lord Chelmsford tried to 
speak from the official, and not from the popular, standpoint. It is necessary that 
the Viceroy should find out the reason why the Punjab alone should be the scene 
of disturbances which did not occur anywhere else. . . From the fact that 2-97 
out of every 1,000 Indian soldiers got admission into hospitals and that the death 
rate among them was 27°29 for every 1,000, it is clear that their facilities for 
medical aid were very meagre in the recent war. . . Though the Viceroy’s 
defence was right, the authorities will have to bear the charge of the systematic 
hushing up of their acts, which has been laid at their door by newspapers. . . 
That attempts are being made to raise the salaries of the British and the Indian 
soldiers is good. But, the Government should see that the military expenditure 
which ‘is already unbearable does not become still more so by this arrangement. 
Our Government will have to tell the South African Government clearly that the 
violation of terms, which was made by them has created a firm opinion among the 
Indians also. The nomination, by the Government, of Sir Benjamin Robertson 
to the Inquiry Commission formed in this connexion will gain the popular approval. 
It is but just that the non-official member referred to by Mr. Montagu should be 
also a man who has gained the public confidence. . . ‘There is a good deal of 
difference between the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and the Government of India 
scheme. . . While the Montford scheme itself is regarded as oy wnat et: it is 
but natural that any other scheme which falls short of it should be deemed still more 
unsatisfactory. Lord Chelmsford deserves the thanks of the people for the promise 
that he will oyally carry out any scheme which the Parliament is going to grant, 
whatever form it may assume. But it cannot be believed that the Parliament will 
alter the administration of this country, going beyond the recommendations of the 
Government of India. 


61. Referring to the replies given by Sir William Vincent to the queries of 

of the Hon’ble Mr. Chanda in the Imperial Legis- 
Martial Law and Mr. Chanda’s ative Council, regarding the administration of 
questions. Martial Law in the Punjab, the Andhrapairika, of 
the 6th September, remarks:—. . . ‘I’he reduction of severe sentences explains 
the Punjab affairs. : 


62. Referring to Lord Ronaldshay’s statement in ri Bengal Legislative 

.. . Council which met on the 3rd instant, regarding 

The case of Shajukaatun Bibi. the Police illtreatment of a Muhammadan woman, 
named Shajukaatun, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th September, remarks :—'The 
illtreatment shown to this Muhammadan woman by the Police in Bengal deserves 
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nation. .... ... The.suspension of the Inspector and the Sub-Inapeetor for 
12 and 18 months respectively 1s a very light punishment. _ It.is for the authorities 
to eonsider how it will be possible for the people to co-operate with such - cruel- 
hearted police. 


8. Referring to the proceedings of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at 
—" : . Anantapur, the Hitakarini, of the 31st August, 
observes in its leader:—. . . The resolutions 
passed at the meeting are all important and are in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. . . Of all resolutions, that relating to the release of political prisoners such 
as Mr. Darsichenchayya and the Ali brothers is the most important in our opinion. 
While our brethren are pining away under bondage for no reason, even the grant 
of heaven cannot. be dear to us.. It is true that it will be more painful than hell 
itself. Suffering in hell in comradeship with our brethren will be dear to us, 


. . The resolutions relating to the Press Act and the Punjalb disturbances are 
what they should be. 


- 64. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th September, gives ei) Telugu an account of 

the proceedings of the joint meeting of the Madras 

The a unrest and the Provincial Congress Committee and the Madras 

Indemnity Bill. Mahajana Sabha held in the Mahajana Sabha Hall 

on the 3rd instant under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur T. Ranga Achari to 
protest against the Punjab lndunalis Bill and the resolutions passed thereat. 


64. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th September, gives in Telugu the comments 
of such papers as the Times of India, the Bombay 
Chronicle, the Tribune and the Civil and Military 
Gazette on the proceedings of the current session of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy. 


66. Under the heading ‘‘ Emigration to the British Guiana: why it should 
sia .,. not go on,” the Andhrapatrika publishes in ‘Telugu, 

5 i gar het se British in its issues of the 5th and 6th September, an 
prensa why should not 8° article contributed 1o the Bombay Chronicle by 


one signing himself as ‘“‘ India’s heart,’”’ which con- 
tains the following statements among others :— India saw that the 


planters of the British Guiana needed help and came to their relief. It is a 
matter for regret that I have to narrate the grievances suffered by her as a reward 


for this. . . In this way the planters of the British Guiana gradually 
imposed the harsh system of indenture upon the unfortunate Indian coolies. 


It is regrettable that the coolies here should be liable to imprisonment like 
criminals even when they are innocent. . . Lord Hardinge, in his famous 
speech advocating the abolition of the system of indenture, said that criminal pro- 
secutions were brought against 19 per cent of the coolies in the British Guiana. 

Pandit Ram Narayana Sarma, L.s1.s., an eye-witness to the conditions in 
the British Guiana, contributed an article to the Bharatamitra which was sent 
as an enclosure to the memorial of the Marvari Association to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. It contains—“ Here in the British Guiana, our freedom, 
our caste-respect, our religion, our moral character have come to an end. I think 
that the condition of prisoners undergoing transportation is even better than ours 
here. . . I shall proceed to dwell a little on the chastity of our women here. 
If the wife or sister of any one or any other woman happens to be fair, and if the 
eye of the manager falls upon her, rest assured that her fall is sealed. These 
cruel men have been ensnaring these women, by promises of appointing their 
husbands to the posts of sirdars or of money or by threats. In a previous article 


of mine | have stated that a European shot to death a coolie. It came to light 
in the course of the inquiry into this case, that the Kuropean manager had 
passion for the wife of the man who wa 


? ; yas shot on the plea of the rise of coolies. 
The European was not punished for this and the European papers here have con- 
gratulated him on his triumph.” 


It is owing to the existence of 
ernment of India had to recognise 
of adultery among the Indian wo 
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The laws of thie country do-‘not -recognise :'the Indian of: Muhammadai 
tame . « Ieapy one should elope with another’s wife, there is no telief: 
Even the Government of the British Guiana do not seem to pay any attention 
to the moral fall of the Indian coolies. . . Such as have witnessed the: difficul- 
tog of Indian coolies im this country cannot but admit that this system is devoid. 
of farsightedness. We do not undertake to give details for want of space, but 
those who want them will do well to refer to the Modern Review for June 1918 
(913 ?). Mr. Macneil (?) and Mr. Chiman Lal admit the hastiness of the autho« 
‘ities in the British Guiana This led to the shooting to death of many Indian 
coolies. . - Lhe Government of India should not undertake the responsibility 
of sending coolies to that country. 


67. Referring to the inquiry of the Joint Committee of the Parliament about. 4*>=zararama, 
. the Indian political reforms, the Andhrapatrika, of. sn Bop. 1910. 
The deputations and the the 8th September, observes in its leader under 
Parliament Committee. this heading:— . . . It is not untrue to say 
that the Congress resolutions represent the views of the majority of the educated 
classes. . . There is nothing strange in Mr. Madhava Rao condemning the 
Indian Civil Service which holds the whole power in this country. He has urged 
the necessity of establishing Provincial autonomy immediately. It is also true to 
say that the opinions of the moderates represent the views of the minority. Ps 
The views of Mr. Patel represent the progressive ideals of the nation. Though 
the moderates have sympathy for these ideals, they condemn them lest the 
Reform Bill should be wrecked. 


68. Under this heading the Ardhraputrika, of the 8th September, writes:— Ampmnararama, 
To find out the causes of the present famine in the sth Bop. 1019. 

country, we have to go back to the year 1917. 
That year, crops had failed owing to excessive rains. In addition to this, many 
of our countrymen were largely recruited for military service, which deprived us 
of a sufficient number of labourers for cultivation purposes. Then there was a 
total failure of rain in 1918, which led to a wholesale failure of crops. Besides, 
the burden of maintaining the Indian soldiers in Mesopotamia had fallen upon 
our country, and the Government was obliged to purchase all food-stuffs available 
in the country, and to send them to Mesopotamia. For this reason the prices of 
food-stuffs have gone up abnormally, especially in big towns. Professor V. G. 
Caulay (?) gives detailed statistics of this rise in prices. . . These high 
prices are a source of endless troubles to 85 to 90 per cent of the population in 
our country. ‘Though our labourers spend all their earnings for food alone, they 
are not able to get enough of it to sustain their lives. As for clothes, house-rent, 
and other expenses, they have absolutely no money. A Professor says that the 
wages of our labourers will not be adequate to secure for them the kind of food 
which the Government allow to prisoners in their jails. This is certain. In a 
town like Bezwada, thousands of people are living upon rice water, taking it once 
aday. Even though labourers are willing to have their rice-water by doing 
manual labour, they are unable to find any employment. Notwithstanding that 
conditions are so appalling, the Director of Food-stuffs writes that the people 
have ample resources to purchase food-stuffs ! ) 


69. Referring to the questions which the Hon’ble Mr. Malavya proposes to AmpanarstUirty 
eae ewe _.., ask regarding the Martial Law administration 1n _ gth Sep. isis, 
Oo e imperial Legislative tho Punjab, the Anzdhkraputrika, of the 8th Septem- 
uncil and Mr. Madan Mohan b It is understood that 
Malavya’s questions. er, remarks:— . . . 
; Mr. Malavya has drawn up these questions after 
seeing personally the affected localities and the people. We do not think that 
the Government will answer all these questions. If they give adequate replies, 
instead of disposing of them by a simple ‘“ Yes” or ‘‘ No”, there will be some 
scope to know the truth of the Punjab situation. 


70. Referring to the resolution which the Hon’ble Mr. Malavya proposes to Axpxeararams, 

es tet .,,. move asking for the appointment of men uncon- sth Sep. 1919. 
Council reschations Legislative nected with the administration of India as members 
of the Punjab Inquiry Commission, the Azdhra- 
Pairika, of the 8th September, observes:— . . - : Justice Rankin, being a 


India and famine. 
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High:Court Judge, is amenable to the authority of the Government. Mr. Rice and 
Mr. Barrow are Government officials. Sir C. Setalvad also is not known for 
independence. It is not’ possible to understand how these will be able to criticise 
the Government of India. It is a natural stratagem with the authorities to 
appoint an Inquiry Commission in name and then to deprive it of its usefulness. 
That those who passed sentences should sit as Judges to inquire into the reasons 
for the same sentences is not a means calculated to establishi justice. ‘I’here will 
be nothing strange in Mr. Malavya’s resolution being rejected. 


AWDERAPATAIEA, 71. Referring to the arrangement which the Government propose to make for 
10th Bop. 1919. “eT _ minimising the evils of drunkenness by erectin 
Drinking and preventive hotels close by taverns as in I’ngland, the Andhra- 
er patrika, of the 10th September, observes under this 
heading :—The Government method of combating drinking is strange. The 
chief way of eradicating drunkenness is to place such spirits beyond the reach of 
the public and not to keep them for sale side by side with other drinks. This 
_ method has not been of much use even in the western countries where education 
has made considerable progress. . . There is no room to think that people 
will give up drinking, simply because they happen to get food. It is likely that 
what little they may have, they will spend on wine and delicious dishes and return 
- home with empty hands. . . It is not useful to spread this evil habit among 
the poor. . . To carry out these plans, the Government have agreed to spend 
Rs. 14,000 for the construction of the necessary buildings and for the maintenance 
of cooks, being prepared to bear loss not exceeding Rs. 100 a month. ‘The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is entrusted with the execution of these arrangements. 
It is not understood why the business of carrying out arrangements intended for 
Hindus should be entrusted to Christians. It should have been better entrusted 
to the Social Service League. It is but natural that the western mind, absorbed 
in material affairs, should first think of restaurant as a means of diverting popular 
attention. The character of men will rapidly change, if they give up resorting 
to restaurants and spend their time in hearing Puranas and in performing Hari 


Bhajanas. ‘The methods adopted by the Government do not seem to be of much 
use to the people. 


ARDMRAPAYRIEA. 72. Referring to the T'rade Union Congress which met at Glasgow, the 
10m Sop. 1919. Andhrapatrika, of the 10th September, remarks :— 
. They have the confidence that the Labour 
Party will come to power. At a time when there 
- is such an abnormal revolution of ideas in England, the friends of officials will do 
well to ponder over the propriety of the cry of the Sydenham party that our 
political reforms will produce absurd results and discharge their duties. 


AuDEBAPATRIZA, 73. Referring to the order of the Lahore Magistrate prohibiting a public 

Lou Bep. 1919. meeting in the Bradlaugh Hall to convey the thanks 
of the people to Sir Edward Maclagan for the 
reduction of sentences passed under Martial Law, 
the Andhrapairika, of the 10th September, says:— . . . If the public of 
Lahore cannot hold a meeting to express their gratitude to their own Governor, it 
is needless to comment on the helplessness of the people in that province. 


SwaDmsnaBurmar’, The Swadeshabhimani, of the 5th September, writes:—The Government of 
Vall in the orice of cold bull; India has not removed the restrictions on the 
Pere aren or ae ‘on. import of gold into India. So the price has risen 
to Rs. 34.per tola. The sovereign sells in England at Rs. 11-3-0 and gold at 
Rs. 18 per tola. In these circumstances, instead of allowing the people to get 
. their gold direct from abroad, the Government itself has begun to trade in gold. 
They get their gold at the above rates and sell it to the people at Rs. 15 per 
sovereign and Rs. 23-14—0 per tola of gold. ‘At this rate, the Government dealt 
with 75 lakhs worth of gold within two weeks ; and it is rumoured that this will 
go onfor three months more. What an enormous profit the Government will make 
within this time, let the reader calculate. In the interests of the people, however, 
it is desirable to remove these restrictions on the import of gold. 


The Trade Union Congress at 
Glaagow. 


The strange conduct of the 
Lahore Magistrate. 
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Writing about: the fall in the price of gold here and in foreign countries Mxsces Sra, 
sites vilie a ill and the announcement regarding the sale of bullion ath Sp 1b19. 
fall in the marke’ p 5°" in’ Bombay and Calcutta, the Mysore Star, of the pee 
nth September, writes as follows :—Everywhere the price of gold is going down. 
Bat the arrangement made by Government is not satisfactory. In foreign 
tries like America, ——. and France, the restrictions imposed during 
gar time OD the export of gold lave been removed. Gold is available at Rs. 18 
tola in these countries. ‘The Government of India buy this gold at that rate 
a have arranged to sell it to the people here at not less that Rs. 23 and odd per 
tola, By this they make a profit of not less than Rs. 5 on a tola. If they remove 
the restriction on the private import of gold, the people themselves can buy their 
gold at a cheap price from those foreign countries. We cannot agree to the 
policy of the Government in denying this opportunity to the people. There can 
thus be ouly a slight depreciation in the value of gold which cannot possibly 
return to the pre-war rate. 


74. In an article under this heading, the Mysore Star, of the 7th September, Mresoms Stun, 
writes as follows:—According to a telegram rth Sep. 1919. 
appearing in the Kesari from Mr. Kelkar, a reso- 
lution introduced into the Socialists’ Conference at Northampton by Mr. Hyndman 
on the emancipation of India was accepted by the conference. The resolution 
aimed at the emancipation of India from British sovereignty peacefully by mutual 
arrangement between the representatives of the Indian people and the British 
people. We don’t know which Indian is enamoured of this resolution. It is 
certain that the vast majority of the people of this country desire to get every 
happiness only under British suzerainty. If Mr. Kelkar rejoices at this resolution, 
he and others of his party who, like Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, wish for full inde- 
dence, are perhaps the only persons who hope for emancipation from British 
eontrol. If that is so, India Jooks upon Mr. Hyndman and other foreigners and 
Indians who supported his resolution, only as enemies. 


75. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 6th September, writes as follows :— Food 
sei pee Controllers are being appointed everywhere. These 
Klemm people do not have the ability to control; nor do 
those who appoint them seem to possess ¥. By controlling food-stuffs, people 
able to work should not die for want of food; nor should they be left to become 
emaciated by being half-fed. If we see extravagance and waste of money on one 
side and starvation on the other, what is the good of appointing the Food 
Controller? Since the price of food-stuffs began to rise, many avaricious people 
became millionaires and some even multi-millionaires. Tesdecthinn coolie 
labourers died of starvation. A correspondent writes that it would be better to 
commit suicide than to be such a Food Controller. To wield power and adminis- 
trative authority is a very difficult thing. Those who are too impotent to protect 
the virtuous should not undertake to wield authority and commit sin. Once the 
have undertaken the responsibility, they should exercise their authority wit 
irmness. Food control there ought to be. Evenifa single being is starving, 
the Food Controller should not take his meals nor should the Government. On 
such a condition alone should one assume that office ; not otherwise. 


76. The Sampad Abhyudaya, vf the 6th September, writes asfollows:—The  , Samra | 
, ts me Secretary of State has given his consent to the — Mysore, ' 
Public W. fea salaries in the fyrther increase of salaries in the higher grades of % 5eP- 1919 
ee the Public Works Department. ‘The number of 
those who shamelessly ask for an increase of salary has increased. The granting 
df sueh — through softness, has also increased. The British Empire is in 
‘sad plight owing to the devastation caused by the war. If we look at those, 
who, even now, enthralled by the demon of greed, agitate for more pay, we can 
easily say that patriotism is by no means one of the qualities of these agitators. 


77. Referring to the order of the Premier of England calling upon the ‘. 
| me Ministers to report as to the method that should be 4nd Sep. isis. 
fae nner in England and adopted for reducing their personal expenditure 

3 : from the public purse, agreeably to the wishes of 
the people, the Manerama, of the 2ad September, asks what obstacle there is in 
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_ the Governors ? Pa | 
78. Reterring to the appointment of a committee to inquire into the necegg} 


India for reducing the expenditure of the heads of departments, the Viceroy ang 


«of. enlisting an army in India, the Manorama, of the 
_ Committee for inquiring into 96th August, says :—No doubt an army should be 
mac necessity of collecting a0 | njisted in India. But it is desirable that it should 
ri ta be one consisting of Indians alone. As the British 
Government themselves have on various occasions declared that the Indian arm 
has satisfied both the English and the allied powers that the Indian forces wil| 
discharge their duties faithfully and satisfactorily, such an arrangement will be 
useful in more ways than one. There will be no difficulty for collecting in Indig 
an army consisting of Indians alone. Indians with military experience can algo 
be had in large numbers. | 


79. In its leading article, the Mitavadi of August points out that as the 
Tiyyas have fora long time been clamouring for 
representation in the Madras Legislative Council 
it can never be said that their failure to get this 
boon from the Government is due to want of zeul on the part of the community 
and that though it has now almost been settled that Indian Christians, Europeans 
and Mussalmans, should have separate representation in the Reformed Councils, the 
case of the Tiyyas is likely to be as bad as ever. ‘They are mixed up with 
Avyars, Nayars, Nayudus and Mudaliyars. is 

Even after the reform of the Legislative Council, Tiyyas will not get any 
privilege except the chance of catching small stray crumbs thrown out from the 
Government office as a matter of grace. Even these will mostly be given to 
Nattukottai Chettis, Komatti Chettis and Zamindars. Perhaps the case of the 
Panchamas may receive some special attention in future. . . It is also seen 
that the Government have not acceded to the request that the tenants of Maiabar 
should have a representative in the Legislative Council. 


80. The Qaumi Report, of the 3rd September, has over the signature of 
Sharar-Alunduri, editor of the Qaumi Report, a 
notice to the following effect:—As at present 
calamities are befalling the Islamic world and the 
fate of the Khalifate and Holy places is in danger, all Muslims, old and young, are 
requested to assemble at the Egmore Tank at 7 a.m. on Friday the 9th Zilhujja, 
corresponding to the 5th September 1919, the day of the Hujj, and to pray to 
God with. profound humility and a deep sense of sorrow and grief that the 
Merciful and Compassionate God may have mercy on Islam, Islamic States and on 
the condition of Muslims themselves, and relieve them from these sufferings. ll 
Muslims are requested to be present at the appointed hour. 


The ‘Tiyyas and the local 
Legislative Council. 


An announcement from the 
Ulema and leading men. 
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81. While appreciating the principle of religious neutrality followed by the 
' Government of India, the Yatharthavachani, of the 
: airenne to Act No. XXof 18th August, complains that the affairs of temples 


| are not properly managed by the Devastanam 
Committees in the districts on account of the term of office of the member of such 


a committee being for life and the law dees not permit his removal for any 
misconduct and, pointing to the instance of a Nattukottai Chetti, who was 
appointed a member of the Temple Committee in the Kumbakénam Circle, still 
continuing to be a member thereof, though it is many years since he left the 
circle, prays for the amendment of Act No. XX of 1863, as desired by the people. 


82. In commenting upon this Bill, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd September, 


eee - oi4:,. pi refers to the statement of the Government that it is 
bers — Municipalities Bill. + troduced with the object of giving effect as far a 
possible to the recommendations of the Decentralization Commission, and 
observes :—It is long since this Commission made its recommendations and the 
world has made great popes since then. Agreeably to the wishes of the 
Indians that they should secure an equal status with the people in the British 
Colonies, Mr. Montagu announced that the object of the British Government was 
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4o establish Home ‘Rule in India step by step and has prepared, in consultation — 


with the Viceroy, a scheme for giving effect to this announcement. The sudden 
activity of the local Government in introducing this Bill, so as to. give effect to 
the recommendations of an old commission, at a time when steps are being taken 
to place India on’ the way to Home Rule, shows that they are carrying on the 
administration without having any idea of what is passing around them. Asa 
result of the Bull that is now under scrutiny in the Parliament, at‘ least a major 
portion of the administration of the provinces will be entrusted to the J ndians, 
which means that the Local Boards will surely come under the management of 
the Indians. In about seven or eight months, the Reform Bill will be passed in 
Parliament and Councils in accordance with the new Act may be formed within a 
ear. What if the Government remains quiet, leaving the new Councils to do 
this work? If the Act is now amended in such a manner as not to suit the times, 
we have to fear whether an attempt at a further amendment may be opposed by 
the argument that it was amended only recently. So we wish the Government 
refrain from introducing this Bill. Even otherwise, the present Bill is not a 
desirable one and the Government themselves admit that this Bill does not suggest 
any means of altering the conetitution of the municipal councils. It only 
empowers the councils to increase the taxes they are collecting at present, but 
does not propose to make any addition to their existing sources of income. As 
the administration of Local Boards cover many items indispensable for the 
progress of the country, if the Provincial Government permit them to share 
certain sources of revenue with it, the gradual increase in the income from these 
sources wall prove beneficial to these local bodies. Without doing so, the Provin- 
cial Governments are now rendering financial aid only. whenever convenient. 
The local bodies are afraid to start big concerns without any permanent source of 
income. The new Bill does not improve this situation. Though the Government 
of India have expressed much regret in their Despatch to the Parliament at 
education not having spread sufficiently in India, and have stated that steps 
would be taken hereafter to further its spread and, though in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the municipalities have been empowered to make education compulsory 
if they liked, which course is proposed to be followed in some other provinces 
also, there is no provision in the Madras Bill to grant similar powers to the 
municipalities in this Presidency. Professing to conduct local self-government, 
these municipalities are only subordinate to the Divisional Officer, the District 
Collector and the Government. The present Bill only removes the control of the 
Divisional Officer, while the authority of the District Collector and the Govern- 
ment still continues. Considering the statement of the Government of India that, 
though the supervision exercised by the Government over municipalities and 
district boards iw prevented the latter from committing serious mistakes, the 
nature of that supervision has been such as to create no responsibility in the 
people in local administration, can the Act be amended sv as to allow the District 
Collector and the Government to continue their control as before? Is it not 
necessary to relax that control a little so as to make the local bodies realize their 
responsibilities ? As this Bill is not in keeping with the views of the Government 
of India themselves, it is not known how they gave sanction for its introduction. 
We learn that, in the Central Provinces, a Bill has been introduced for the 
formation of a new Board, comprising one official and two non-officials, with the 
wers of a District Collector to exercise the control of the latter over Local 
ards. While every other Province is thus moving onward, our Presidency not 
only refuses to budge, but is also trying to oy 3 itself so as to impede all further 
progress. As this Bill is not in consonance With the views of the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy, we trust that the members of the Legislative Council will 
strongly protest against its introduction. 
83. The Desabhaktan and Swadesamiiran, of the 4th September, publish the 
Ae proceedings of a public meeting held on the 3rd 
Indemnity Bill. instant in Madras to protest against the introduction 


of the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council. 


84. Referring to the resolutions passed by the Madras Provincial Congress 
pam Committee and the Madras Liberal League, pro- 
The Madras meetings and the testing against the Indemnity Bill, the <Andhra- 


Indemnity Bill. patrika, of the 4th September, advises the Govern- 


ment to withdraw the Bill in view of this agitation. 


DrsaBnaxkTaw 
and 
Swapesamrrnay, 
4th Sep. 1919. 
ANDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
4th Sep. 1919. 
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85. The Andhrapairika, of the 5th September, remarks (ps-% .is bot propér 
er "that. the Government ‘oul ae a Bill for a 

C sine | 3 aie trcaee more effective control over: ‘ ble trusts, in 
zi. TS St:*tC~SS~t«sé@feerencee to thee views of the educated section of 
the people, setting aside their old attitude of Oppo: 


sition to the measure whenever it was sought to be introduced by non-official 


members. 


V.—ProsPECTS OF THE Crops AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


86. The Desabhaktan, of the 1st September, publishes an article under this 
heading from the pen of a correspondent on the 
need for the agriculturiste having an association of 
their own in different places, with a president having mature experience in agri- 
cultural matters and the capability of representing their interests in the Legislative 
Council, in the course of which he dwells at length upon the hardships suffered 
by the agriculturists now, on account of the absence of seasonable rains, the 
difficulty of getting grazing grounds for their cattle and proper manure, the rigor 
with which the kist is collected even if one portion of the lands in a village is 
cultivated by a man in affluent circumstances and the necessity for their borrowing 
at a heavy rate to keep their body and soul together. 


87. Expressing its surprise at Lord Chelmsford having stated that the famine 
of this year is not as severe as that of 1899-1901, 
relying for this conclusion upon ‘the fact that the 
number of people who have been given relief now is smaller when compared with 
that in the previous famine, the Desabhaktan, of the 5th September, observes :— 
The conclusion of the Viceroy is not well founded nor does the disparity in the 
number of people who have had relief during these two famines warrant the view 
that India is more affluent now and that her people have a better capacity to with- 
stand a famine. When the Secretary of State spoke in Parliament on India 
on the 22nd May last, he said that the Indians lacked the capacity to withstand 
the effects of famine and disease and that he was considering about how best to 
improve their conditions and he spoke the truth. ‘There are many reasons to 
— that the famine of this year is far more severe than the one of 1899-1901. 

aking for example influenza, it claimed about 60 lakhs of people during the 
space of four months last year in India. Even plague and other epidemics did 
not commit such havoc. Ifthe Indians had the power of resisting disease, such 
a large number of people would not have surely died in a short time. Many that 
succumbed to the Rates were those that were affected by the famine. This very 
well proves that it is wrong to say that the Indians have the power of withstanding 
the effects of famine. 


The condition of agriculturists. 


The present famine. 


Eerata. 
Report No. 35. 


Page 1312, paragraph 9, line 13, smsert ‘ an’ before ‘ old’. 
y» 1813 se 9 ,, 2, insert ‘the’ before ‘ exalted’. 
ii “ "a 9 ,, 3, substastuse ‘Peace conference’ for ‘ peace 
conference ’. 
“ - si 10 ,, 13, substitute ‘if’ for ‘ of’ before ‘the British’. 
oo Se 11, last line, substitute ‘ blasted’ for ‘ blastered ’. 


Report No. 36. 


Page 1386, paragraph 100, line 16, from the top, delete the fullstop after the 
word ‘ Turkey ’ and izsert a comma in its place. | 


102, line 7, from the bottom for ‘and of’ read 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IIl.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General, 


1. In a leader on this subject United India and Indian Slates, for the U*'t™ Ixou sm 


: , week ending 10th September, remarks :—‘‘ Our 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s blood boils with indignation at the official excesses 
speech. committed in the name of law and order: and we 
did expect that the Government of India would as a civilized Government feel 
that it too had a duty in a matter involving so much travesty of common- 
sense and common humanity. We regret that as things have happened we 
cannot acquit the Government of India of a zeal to stand by the little Gods of 
the Provincial bureaucracy in opposition to the considered wishes, to the neglect 
of the insulted feelings, of a sensitive people clamouring for justice and the 
redress of great wrongs. . . Officials like thieves stand by one another through 
thick and thin. It would have been stupid to expect the official-ridden Govern- 
ment of India to turn false to its own interests. . . The present speech of 
Lord Chelmsford is not calculated to change any man’s opinion about His Lord- 
ship’s qualities, potential or kinetic. He is entirely the mouth-piece of his 
colleagues and sharea with them full responsibility for all the blame ever deserved 
by the Government of India. . . Nothing shows in a more glaring light the 
utter want of responsibility according to the present system, to the people of this 
country. . . We fail to understand the significance of the phrase ‘ whatever 
the findings of the Commission may be’. What then is the good of those findings ? 


We feel it our duty to say plainly that a Commission of this kind whose findings ~ 


are made valueless in advance will not advance the purpose either of the Govern- 
ment or of the people. Why then all this tomfoolery of an inquiry ?” 


The Commonweal, for the week ending 12th September, writes :—“ It is not 
too much to say that Lord Chelmsford has lost the confidence of the country, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that had he been the Prime Minister of India, his 
— career would have come to an abrupt and final close. As things are, 

is speech has united all shades of political opinion into one great, bright, white 
light of strong resentment. . . ur fear is lest His Excellency be misinformed 
_ 48 to the extraordinary effect upon our minds his announcements as to the Indem- 
nity Bill and the Cemmission of Inquiry have produced. It may not have been 
made clear to him that the cause of the Punjab is very near to the nearts of every 
single Indian in this country, that whatever he may say or do there is no Indian 
—official or non-official—who is not in his heart of hearts convinced that grievous 
wrong has been done, that if there has been comparatively little agitation it is 
because a growing conviction as to the futility of agitation against relentless 
determination on the part of the Government to pursue its course Ignoring all 
opposition, indifferent to all remonstrance. . . Everywhere the Indemnity 
Bill and the Commission of Inquiry, as well as the phrases used in introducing 
them to the Council, are condemned as utterly wrong, as utterly ‘unjust, as a 
calamitous indifference to Indian public opinion. Everywhere there is amazement. 
Everywhere people are dazed. . . To pass an Indemnity Bill in September 
through an attenuated Council and place the officers involved in the carrying out 
of Martial Law beyond the reach of justice is not only to bring the work of the 
Committee to the level of a farce but the processes and manceuvres employed to 
k the responsibility appropriately crown a form of government which is the 

t word in autocracy. : 

“Throughout, His Excellency has betrayed an incapacity to appreciate, much 
lees sympathise with, the point of view of the country.” 

2. The following appears in New India of the 18th September :—‘* We are 

The surprised that Mr. Wadia was not selected, for he 
Conferen a oraational Labour alone fulfils the conditions of article 3 of the Draft 
<3 : Convention. What right have the Government of 
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India to choose as the representative of the work } ay x of India a person who, 
however worthy he may be, is not the choice of Indian labour so far as articulate? | 
- % To nominate Mr. Joshi is a flagrant breach of this article, and we 
sincerely trust that the Imperial Government will insist on the, Government of 
India fulfilling their obligations. . . We hope the Labour Unions in Madras 
at least will take the matter up and. insist-upen their rights. . . The matter 
must not be allowed to rest, for it is vital to, Indian labour interests, and the 
Government of India must be made to realise that they cannot with impunity ride 


roughshod over international agreements, whatever they may do in the case of 
others.” 


III.—LEGIsLATION. 


8. Ina leader under this heading, the Hindu, of the 15th September, observes:— 

a an “There is absolute unanimity of opinion among 

The Indemnity Bill. members of the Moderate organisations and of the 
Congress and other organisations throughout the country that the Government is 
pursuing a disastrous policy in its handling of ‘the situation. . . The Govern- 
ment seems determined to throw to the winds all considerations which should 
rsuade it to have regard to the temper of the people, and the requirements of 
aw and justice. . . The whole country is ringing with remonstrances at the 
action of the Government-in appointing a Commission of Inquiry, and seeking to 
exonerate in advance the officers concerned from all blame for their misdeeds by 
means of an Act of Indemnity. This putting the cart before the horse is one of 
the most unblushing instances of the exercise of a power that can be 
conceived even ina bureaucratic administration. . . These being the funda- 
mentals of the subject, either the proposed Commission of Inquiry is to be an 
entirely soulless affair, a solemn farce and mockery, or the legislative declaration 


in the preamble affirming the necessity of resort to Martial Law is entirely out of 
place and meaningless.” : 


The Hindu, of the 19th September, remarks :—‘‘ Sir William Vincent’s speech 
in introducing the Bill is a medley of palpable absurdities and inconsistencies. 
It is quite clear that he is inextricably on the horns ofa dilemma. . . Itis 
ridiculous in the extreme that a statement of this sort which forms the raison d'etre 
of the Bill should not be discussed in the Council. . . It is to save its own 
face that the Government has embarked upon this legislation. In a moment of 
panic it declares Martial Law in the Punjab and gives carte banche to its agents 
to deal with the people in all manner of blood-curdling acts. The reign of law 
which used to be the distinguishing mark of British administration ceased to 
exist and gave place to a reign of terror. . . It is now clear that Parliament 
would hear about the indemnity measure only after it has been passed into law. 
We do not know who is the author of this clever piece of political engineering. 
It has, without doubt, proved to be a most effective one, and it shows what heavy 


odds are before the people of this country in getting a measure of common 
justice.” 3 


IV.—Nartive Srates, 


4. Referring to an article in |the Madras Times of the 18th September 


; regarding expenditure on His Excellency the 
wane oa ee the Viceroy’s visit to Mysore, which, it is par sare will 
y bis cost eight to ten lakhs of rupees, the Hindu, of the 
18th September, writes :—“ The protest is timely and.honest, and we emphatically 
deprecate unnecessary ostentation and magnificence which no guest, not even the 
Viceroy, is entitled to under the guise of princely hospitality. . . It is too 
late now to alter, but. why should it be pecs onan g indispensable for Viceregal 
visitors to witness a ‘ Kheddsh’ 
the pachyderm to make a Viceroy’s holiday ? The expression ‘a Visita: . 
tion of God’ connotes a curse rather than a blessing, and the visits of Viceroys . 
should.be remembered with gladness and not dreaded because of the financial 
burden imposed on the people. The Viceroy is not to blame-for these costly 


expressions of welcome, but none the less is i 
should not be indulged Ls one the less isit desirable that such expenditure 


and to dislocate State arrangements and persecute . 


VERNACULAR PAPER. 


I.—Foreien Po.itics. 


5. Remarking that, though there has been much talk about equality and Swapmesurrasm, 
Condition of the Indians in self-determination on account of the war, experience 1th 1929. 


shows that there is a difference between words and 
deeds, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th September, 
refers to the South African Government not having changed their-mind a bit 
regarding the new law depriving the Indians of even the little rights they had 
till now, in spite of protests having been made against the law by the Indians 
both in the Colony and here, and, pointing to the reply of Mr. Montagu to the 
deputation that waited on him on this subject, as an unsatisfactory one, 
remarks:—What shall we say, if the Government state that they are unable to 
prevent the ag eer of injustice by a section of the whites? Even if the 
South African Government be powerless, is the Imperial Government also in the 


foreign countries. 


same helpless position? But Mr. Montagu is not willing to do so and he says . 


that it will not be politic. As regards his view that, though a policy of retaliation 
may not be of much benefit to the Indians in South Africa, it will be a means of 
making the world know about their condition, we do not see any advantage in it. 
Are the South African Government going to repeal the law, if the world condemn 
their action, or will the British Governtment themselves allow others to interfere 
in the Imperial administration? Not at all. If this were possible, will the 
affairs of Ireland, Egypt and India be still pending? Mr. Montagu thinks that 
the Indians should not have recourse to Satyagraha. But, what other go have 
self-respecting men than passive resistance when their objections to the enactment 
of a law, which is against their conscience, are not heeded by the Government ? 
What would have been the fate of the Indians but for the Smutts-Gandhi agree- 
ment, which was rendered possible by the support given by the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, to the campaign of passive resistance resorted to in 1914? While 
Mr. Montagu himeelf is not confident that the inquiry by the Committee, promised 
by the South African Government, will confer any benefit, we do not understand 
why he wants us to wait till the Committee finishes its inquiry. Sir William 
Meyer adyocates a policy of retaliation. But how can the whites in South Africa 
be brought to their senses while their number in India is véry few and the Indians 
in South Africa number tens of thousands? If the South African Government 
should be powerless, why should the Imperial Government also keep quiet ? Why 
should they not refuse to recognise that law? There is another way also. There 
isa goed deal of trade relations between South Africa and India. If those be 
affected, the white merchants will goes! come to their senses. It is surprising 
d 


that the Secretary of State for India should speak in a hazy manner when he has 
the power in his hands. 


6. The Lokopakari, of the 8th September, also approves of the demand of 

South-W the Indians that South-West Africa, which has 
iii Africa. come under British control, should be reserved fof 
their colonisation, and, remarking that the Indians would be immensely grateful if 
the British Government evince their gratitude this way for the sacrifices made by 
India during the war, expects the. Government to act upon the view of the Indians 
that, if South-West Africa be constituted into an Indian Colony, it should remain 
only under British control and not under the Government of South Africa. 


7. Referring to the news furnished by Jndia that certain persons professing 
Smee SP ' to represent the Indians in British Guiana, a 
rane) Sena Culene. Colony in South America, are now in London to 
request the authorities to permit the free colonisation of Indians in the Colony, 
© Swadesamitran, of the 9th September, observes :—It appears that some want 
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to take Indians there as free coolies, as the indenture system has been stopped. 
It is not known for certain whether the representatives in England are interested 


- in the Indians or the European planters in the Colony. We cannot conclude that 


SwapRsaMITRaB, 


Madras, 
11th Sep. 1919. 


_ The British labourers are be 
that the railwa 


formed themselves into an association shoul 


they are interested in the welfare of the Indians, simply because some of them 
are Indians. It is only after knowing that the treatment given to the Indians 
there was not proper, that the Parliament interfered and prevented the emigration 
of Indians to that Colony. If the Indians are to colonise there freely, will they 
have all the privileges enjoyed by the Europeans there? Unregistered marriages 
are not valid in the Colony. As the major portion of the Indian coolies there are 
illiterate, they do not register their marriages, with the result that their children 
are deemed to be illegitimate. In India, where there 1s no registration of 
marriages, the courts recognise them on the strength of evidence. What if such 
a system is adopted there also? Though the illiterate and poor Indians are 
permitted to settle in this Colony freely in the midst of wealthy and influential 
Europeans, the former will have to make a living only by working as coolies 
under the latter. If improving the fertility of the British Guiana is their only 
object, will that Government help every Indian settling there with a few acres of 
land and the necessary equipments for cultivation, with a promise that he will 
not be ousted later by means of any new law ? The condition obtaining in South 
Africa should not be allowed to recur anywhere else. If they are not inclined to 
do this, it is of no consequence to us whether British Guiana flourishes or gets 


_ ruined. Those that have gone there from India have not amassed riches and 


remitted the same to India, as it has been calculated that the average annual 
remittance of an Indian in the Colony ‘to his own country has been only 
As. 4-10. Nor do the Indians appear to live happily there; 99 per cent of the 
beggars there are reported to be Indians and 78 per cent of the lunatics and 
prisoners are again Indians. These prisoners are not in for having committed 
thefts and similar offences, but evidently for having transgressed the terms oi 
their indenture. According to the statement of an Indian well acquainted with 
those parts, a beautiful Indian girl there can never hope to preserve her chastity. 
Attempts are being made to take the Indians only to a place where they are 
treated so badly. If they want to improve British Guiana, let them take the 
vagrants in big cities like London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin, who are a nuisance 


to society there. ‘The Indians have not been created by God to improve the 
Colonies and be treated cruelly by the Europeans. : 


8. Anent the reply given by Lord Milner to the Members of the Ceylon 


ites te Con deputation, who went there in connexion with 
eee political reforms for Ceylon, in which he is said to 
have questioned even the representative character of the deputation as well as the 


associations that sent them, the Swadesamitran, of the 11th September, draws a 
comparison between the fate of the Indian deputations that were turned back 
from Gibralter and that of the Ceylon deputation which has been given an 
unfavourable treatment after they had reached England and remarks :— What an 
awkward thing it is that he has promised to consider their petition carefully when 
he has questioned even their representative character? Judging from his refer- 
ence to their status, we have to say positively either that he is not aware of the 
real facts or that he is going back upon his word. We have also to note that 
such objection was not raised in the case of other colonies, which are not self- 


governing. li this be true, we do not know whether it is a feature of statesman- 
ship to be unfair to the Ceylon deputation. 


9. Remarking that there is no country in Kurope where Bolshevism has not 

A warning to England. spread and expressing its doubts about the success 

Ce ee _ ._ Of the efforts made by the authorities to check the 

spread of this evil in Britain, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th September, writes :— 


re ing incited to resort to anarchist methods. ‘I'he fact 
and mining workmen and the carriers have united together and 


d be a warning to England. If these 
should combine and strike work or make any other aiiite to beae the Govern- 
oe » terms as conveyed in their warning to the authorities, we fear it may 
shake the stability of the British Government. Great Britain is face to face with 
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q danger. Anarchist agitations and conspiracies are increasing in Great Britain 
and Ireland. At this juncture, British statesmen should secure the assistance of 
India. The Indians, unlike some ungrateful and disloyal Britishers, desire a 
rmanent connexion with Britain. We loudly proclaim that the cause of the 
resent discontent in India is as stated by Mr. Bernard Houghton, only the 
unsympathetic nature of the bureaucratic system of administration. If, by the grace 
of God, the British statesmen are far-sighted and broad-minded enough to grant 
responsible government to India in accordance with the demand of the Congress, 
the loyalty and co-operation of India may be depended upon. We point out here 
that Great Britain may have to feel anxious in many respects, if the British 
statesmen should listen to the words of Lord Sydenham’s party and fail in their 
duty towards India. It 1s the duty of the Government to see that Bolshevism 
does not spread in the British Empire and especially in Great Britian and India. 


10. The Lokopakari, of the 15th September, writes :—The condition of Indians 
in South Africa is getting more and more precarious 
and the Anglo-Indians there are trying to oust the 
Indians altogether therefrom. It was the Indians that reclaimed South Africa 
and made it fit for colonisation. Indian blood has also been shed in the Boer War 
and, thus, the Indians have a share in the glory of hoisting the British flag in 
South Africa. Though the Indians helped to preserve the liberty of the English- 
men in this colony, the latter deny that liberty to the former. It is a principle of 
the British rule that Indians will have the rights of British subjects wherever the. 
British flag flies. ‘lhe Great European War is said to have been waged to protect 
the freedom of the nations of the world and the Indians rendered immense 
sacrifices for this war with the hope of raising their own status in the world. In 
spite of all this, the Anglo-Indians in South Africa have begun to freat the Indians 
in inhuman ways. We trust that the British Government will pay heed to this 
uncivilized and unjust action on the part of the Anglo-Indians and satisfy the 
Indians in South Africa by securing them the liberty they seek. 


Indians in South Africa. 


11. In an article under this heading, the Desabhakian, of the 15th September, 
refers to the expectation of many that there will -be 
peace and joy in the world immediately the Great 
War is ended and the peace-treaty signed, and, dwelling at length upon the recent 
developments in Ireland, says :—It may be understood, from the small and great 
events occurring here and there :in the western countries, that the peace achieved 
till now is only like a smouldering fire. We regret very much that such a state 
of affairs should prevail in our British Empire also. The British statesmen should 
come to some speedy settlement in regard to Irish affairs, as delay in the matter 
onany ground whatsoever will only increase the difficulties there. The Irish 
affair seems to be a great one in the eyes of the British statesmen, who have 
carried the Great War to a victorious termination and humbled the Kaiser’s 
power. ‘They should show their powers of statesmanship by the manner in which 
they settle this affair. | 


12. Referring to the apprehensions of the Indians and especially the Mussal- 
iis ls mans, regarding the fate of Turkey ever since the 
auing 0 Aurkey- —_ termination of the world war, the Desabhakian, of 


Troubles in Ireland again. 


the 16th September, writes :—We expect the British, who value liberty and self- 


etermination, to place the matter of Turkey before the Peace Conference and 
see that its sovereignty is not affected. But, from Lord Chelmsford’s reference to 
the Turkish affairs in his speech in the Legislative Council, we have to doubt 
whether they will receive proper attention. He wants the Indian Muslims to rest 
satisfied with the fact that their wishes have been pressed upon the Peace Confer- 
ence. We are surprised to see that the Viceroy has disposed of a matter, which 
Concerns over eight crores of Indian Muslims, in this fashion. The latter are 
4nxlous about the Turkish Government and the Kaliphate and the Viceroy’s 
speech tends only to increase and not allay their anxiety. He might have come 
out with the truth, instead of making such a vague statement and no harm would 

ave been caused thereby. What is the use of empty words? That the Turkish 
“overeignty should not be affected is all that the Muslims in India and elsewhere 
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want. If the British statesmen do not pay attention to the demand of the Indian 
Muslims, we fear that it may create unbounded unrest in India and we request 
the Government of India and the British Government to note this. 


13. Referring to the outrages committed in Fermoy, the Andhrapatrika, of 

the 12th September, observes :— - o It ig 
regrettable that disturbances should occur in Ireland, 
In the Punjab, unarmed people have been subjected to severe punishments on the 
charge of waging war. [n punishing those who possessed arms and waged war, 


and restoring peace at home, the British authorities will do well to remember 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer. | 


14. Referring to the resolution of ov Labour pong: wy wre urgin 

the nationalisation of mines, the Andhrapatrika, of 

or Mle vy Fy gg ” the 13th September, writes:—. . . The situa- 
tion shows that a tremendous struggle has come 

about between labour and capital. It behoves all parties to save the country 
from the great danger which now threatens it. The resolution of the conference 
shows that the cleavage between the labourers and the capitalists is increasing. 
The very life of the present Government depends upon the determination of the 


question of ownership of the coal mines. Any day the Government may 
collapse. 


15. Under this heading, the Kistnapairika, of the 13th ae, writes :— 
Wher should Briti . Inreply to this question, Mr. Churchill said that 
y shou ritish Regi- &- ‘ eel ld 1 
ments stop still in Russia ? the British Regiments in Russia would be soon 

recalled home. One month has passed since this 
reply was given, and still Reuter has been sending long cables that British 
Regiments are still defeating one party, joining the other in Northern Russia and 
near the Cacausus. No advocates of liberty will like the interference of the British 
in the internal feuds of Russia. Not only have the Americans refrained from 
sending their troops, but they have even expressed their disapproval. But it is 
not understood why the British should join one party and fight against another. 
The Bolsheviks are growing strong under the leadership of Lenin, and they seem 
to form the majority of the population. It is not known how far Reuter’s cables 
that they are committing the most cruel atrocities are true. . . It is the 
people of Russia and no outsiders that should decide the question whether it is 
safe for their country that the Lenin party should hold the ruling power, or the 
Kalchak party. The British Labour Unions and papers are openly 
condemning the British policy on the ground that the Government are sending 
troops to Russia in order to protect the interests of the British capitalists in 
Russia, and are thus incurring unnecessary expenditure. Those statesmen who 
support the British policy argue that the presence of the British troops in Russia 
has the approval of all the Russians excepting the Bolsheviks. It is not understood 
how long the internecine feuds in Russia will continue. If outsiders do not 
interfere, peace may be established somehow ere long. It is clear from this 
instance that the principle of self-determination adorns political literature as a 
fine sentiment without any real existence in the actual world. 


16. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th September, referring to the painful state- 


ment made by Sultan Wahid-ud-din, remarks that 
siblenae s statement and it is now the busivess of the British people and 

a their Government to listen to this voice. Like 
Indian Muslims, the Islamic Sultan expects justice at the hands of Great Britain. 
In giving frank expression to his sentiments the Sultan has not been actuated by 
motives of fear or flattery. It is amazing that the British press has not commented 


on the report of such an important interview. The world is anxious to know the 
views of the British public. 


_ The editor, referring to the pathetic appeals of Turkish journals, says that if 
this voice reaches the ears of the British nation, and if the British people are 


inclined towards justice, equality and freedom, we shall conclude that peace has 
produced amity, truth and liberty throughout the world. Otherwise the conse- 
quences and resultant dan 


Ice’ gers of disappointment, disheartenment and unrest will 
continue forever, . - 


The Fermoy outrages. 
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17. The Qaumt Report, of the 11th September, gives a translation of the 
eo 7 ‘Sultan of Turkey’s views published by the Morning 
lis Majesty the psec of Post under the following heads :-— a4 
ce ae (1) Greek excesses, (2) Armenian excesses 
Turkey. (3) Greek lies. » Lyghaaban't 
It says: We are grateful to the special correspondent of the Morning Post 
for giving us an opportunity of beconting acquainted with the views of the Khalifa, 
and we are also thankful to the Government for having permitted the insertion 
of an extract from the sentiments communicated by the Sultan to the special 
correspondent on the 1éth July last. . 


1I].—Homs ApDMINISTRATION. 
(a) Poltee. 


18. Reviewing the Police Administration Report for 1918-19 in the course 
of its leader the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th Septem- 
ber (received on the 17th September), remarks :— 

, That only quarter of the stolen property should be recovered while the 
remaining three-fourths should be lost cannot be a proof of the efficiency of the 
Police Department. . . These accounts goto show how many people have had 
to undergo unnecessary trouble and waste of money on mere suspicion or on some 


other ground. . . 
. ° (6) Couris. 


19. Complaining that, though it is long since Mr. Justice Phillips submitted 
his final report about the temporary courts started 
ang © a a Pro- in the Presidency to cope with the increase of 
eS litigation, nothing has yet been done in the matter, 
the Swadesamttran, of the 9th September, observes —Thoagh the presiding. officers 
in these courts have been discharging their work efficiently for these four or five 
years, they cannot be confirmed and, according to the rules in force at present, 
they have to be on probation for another two years even if they are to be confirmed 
now. This is not at all proper. ‘They have also produced certificates of physical 
fitness and many of them have passed even the departmental tests. Whatever 
may be the rule, it is necessary that these should be confirmed, the period of 
service already put in being deemed to be one of probation. We trust that the 
Judges of the High Court will recognise the rights of the Judges subordinate to 
them, and recommend to the Government accordingly. 


(c) Jails. 


20. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 13th September, writes:—Some white 
Ta; : people are arguing that Indians are unfit for pune 
ail Superintendents. Jail Superintendents and that only Britishers shoul 
be appointed to these posts. The white people do not know our language. They 
do not know our habits and character. They have not the requisite fitness to 
keep our people under control. They know only to terrorise. ‘I'he main reason 
for this terror is reckless punishment. If it is true that Government by love is 
better than Government by terror, then the fitness to govern our country, from 
the sweeper up to the Viceroy, which our people have, can never be acquired by 
foreigners. If our people are given the pay, allowance and other facilities to 
maintain their prestige which are given to oreigners, then Indians will not be a 
whit behind the white people. Without considering how discontented British 
people will be if we are appointed to rule their country and how much they will 
regret that we are instrumental in depriving them of their food and clothing, it is 
hot at all just to expect that white pecple alone should be yore even to be 

Superintendents and sweepers; for it will create great hardship among our 
People. So writes a correspondent. ‘This is worthy of consideration. : 


(d) Education. | | 
21. In the course of a letter on the Calcutta University Commission Report, 


lie ~ @ correspondent to the Kisinapairika, of the 13th 
Bid eer Uuiversity Com- Fersbe. 24 remarks:—. . . Has ‘the Commis- 
mm sion made any recommendations to remedy the 
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grievances of these English-educated young men who‘ find it difficult to secure q 
respectable calling in life? However minutely the report is overhauled, not g 
single recommendation of the sort is forthcoming. _ 

What does the country want at present? It is not literary culture so much, 
Technical and industrial education is absolutel soe ge At present, the food. 
problem is the problem of emancipation. We have to solve it. .— 


22. Referring to the agreement taken by the authorities of the Vizagapatam 
Medical School from some of the newly admitted 
The Vizagapatam Medical gtydents to the effect that they should not appear 
enon. for the Intermediate examination so long as they 
study in the Medical School, the Audbravani, of the 19th July (received on the 
28th August) observes that it is a hardship to the students concerned, as it 
precludes their joining the L.M.S. and other higher classes, and appeals to the 
school authorities and the Government to absolve them from this disability. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


23. Referring to the notice of a motion of Mr. K. C. Desika Acharisar at the 
| next meeting of the Corporation recommending 
soume-ceut in Madras. legislation here in respect of house-rent on the lines 
of the law enacted in Bombay, the Swadesamitran, of the 11th September, writes :— 
The condition of residents in Madras is really gniserable in that the poor people 
live in crowded and insanitary huts from which infectious diseases spread to 
other parts and the middle class live in quarters which, though a little better, 
accommodate four families on the average consisting of 23 to 30 persons in all, 
which has only one latrine and one or two water taps in common and the rent for 
which ranges from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40. To make matters worse, house-rert has 
increased by leaps and bounds within last two years owing apparently to tlie 
influx of mufassal population into the city. The owners of houses and the 
municipality seem to be running a race as it were, as the latter increase thie tax 
whenever the house-rent is raised and the former in turn increase it again on the 
ground of an increase in the municipal tax. The result is that numerous families, 
which occupied a larger number of rooms, have to squeeze themselves into a lesser 
space and they naturally contract diseases for want of fresh air and drag ona 
miserable existence. ‘The scale of rents in the city now is so high that those 
investing money on houses are able to make 12 per cent on their investment. 
Under the circumstances, it is necessary that either the municipality or the 
Government should acquire lands in places surrounding the city, parcel them into 
plots and assign them to those who wish to build houses, establishing co-operative 
societies for their benefit. The tramway service also should be extended to the 
borders of the city. Till this is done, it is necessary to prohibit by law the 
enhancement of house-rent. Though the municipality also gains by an increase 
in rent, it is not a body which should look only to an increase in its income, but 
is intended to promote the welfare of the people. We therefore remind it of its 


duty in this respect and hope that Mr. K. C. Desika Achariyar’s proposition will 
be accepted in the meeting of the 16th instant. 


(k) General. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th September, writes:—The reason for tho 
agriculturists in India not evincing an interest in 


the improvement of agriculture by the discovery 
and adoption of new methods is that most of them are illiterate and are unable 


not only to realise the advantage of co-operation, but also to understand the 
scientific methods ap lied in other countries. It is true that the Government are 
trying their best to dispel their ignorance and train them in new methods. But 
we do not think that the agriculturists will be greatly benefited by the demonstra- 
tive work done by the Government agricultural farms, as many of them may not 
even be aware of their existence and as even those who have knowledge of it may 
not have confidence in the utility of the new methods demonstrated therein. It 
is essential that there should be a diffusion of education among the agriculturists 
for remedying such defects. Those who can be benefited by the instruction 


Agriculture. 
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imparted in the Government Agricultural College are very limited in number. 
Only those who have had English education are admitted in this’ college, while 
most of the agriculturists are literate and even among the literate very few have 
, knowledge of English. If instruction be imparted in this college in the 
yernaculars of the country instead of in English as at present, it may -be possible 
‘or the agriculturists to acquire knowledge soon. 


Referring to the fact that the Government rely only upon the figures 

S supplied by the Land enarde Toataal in 
: regard to thie total extent of land under cultivation 
and the estimated produce, the Swadesamitran, of the 14th September, points out 
that the said department, though it may ascertain the extent of land under 
cultivation from village accounts, is not competert to make an estimate of the 
produce, which can be done efficiently only by the Agricultural Department, and 
observes :—Serious hardships sometimes result from the want of a proper estimate 
of the produce. The Government may rely upon the figures furnished and 
permit the export of produce which, according to their calculations, may be 
found to be in excess of the demand within the country. If, after so exporting, 
the stock on hand be found to be short, the people have to suffer for want of 
sufficient food-grains. A correct estimate of the produce is therefore quite 
necessary and Sir Benjamin Robertson has stated that it was not possibile to do so 
without strengthening the Agricultural Department. As this is an important 
matter, adequate provision should be made therefor as early as possible. The 
recent order issued by the Local Government permitting free cultivation on 
railway waste lands on payment of water-cess alone, for a period of three years 
from July 1919, shows that they have realised the necessity of increasing produc- 
tion. But beyond the statement that the applications for the cultivation of such 
lands from Railway officials will be given preference, the order does not specify 
tha general principles on which such applications will be disposed of. There may 
be many applicants for the same land, and the order does not state whether 
priority will be determined according to the order of the application or the 
ownership of the adjacent lands. As, owing to the absence of definite rules on 
the matter, the disposal of such applications may give room for showing favouritism 
or for being complained against, it is necessary that the Government should 


definitely lay down the principles which are to be followed in the disposal of such 
applications. ; 


Agriculture. 


25. Referring to the present session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
_. .  Lokopakari, of the 8th September, expresses its 
Legislative regret at a meeting of the Council not having been 
convened during the last six months for the purpose 
of consulting the popular representatives in regard to the measures necessary for 
relieving the distress caused to the people by several serious events during the 
period, such as the Punjab disturbances, and@adds :—Though the Afghan war 18 
a matter affecting India and the Indians, Government did not consult the Indian 
leaders on this matter. It will only cause dissatisfaction to the Indians to make 
them responsible only for finding the money and deny them any voice in spendin 
it. None would have had any cause for blaming the Viceroy, if he had acte 
with due regard to these matters. The Rowlatt Law was enacted in the face of 
the unanimous o position of all the people and the authorities did not pay an 
heed to the warning given by the popular representatives in the Legislative Council 
that it would create a great agitation in the country, which was proved by the 
subsequent disturbances. The Viceroy’s statement that the Government would 
carry through any law which they considered necessary in the interests of the 
country has caused much surprise to the public. They think that it does not 
indicate a responsible government. His references to the disturbances in the 
Punjab, Delhi and Ahmedabad and his statement that a law would be enacted for 
protecting the officials, who had recourse to harsh methods to quell the disturb- 
ances, have cgused dissatisfaction to the public. The personnel of the Punjab 
mmission of Inquiry has also caused discontent. The manner in which the 
iceroy referred to the Reform Bull creates a doubt as to whether India is ever 
to have responsible government. His references to the Indian Indenture coolies 
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in the Fiji Islands and the Indians in South Africa are bound to givé satisfactioy,. 
If the authorities in India should act with due regard to the fact that the adminis. 
tration should be carried on in conformity with public opinion, the Indian 
administration would attain great excellence. 


Referring to the resolution moved by Mr. — ms Sarma at the Imperial 
_ Legislative Council expressing the loyalty and 
The Imperial Legislative g)legiance of India to His Majesty the Emperor oy 
Council. the conclusion of peace, the Andhrapatrika, of thie 
1lth September, says:—. - . Our Indian brethren in the Punjab are Immersed 
in grief. Like a terrible law, the Rowlatt Act is causing consternation. The 
people are suffering for want of foodstuffs. Our opponents are arguing that it 
will be absurd to grant any political privileges to India which has rendered so 
much service in the recent war. The resolution moved, in the face of sucha 
situation, by the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma is a testimony to the gentle nature of 
Indians. 


The authorities should understand the sentiment expressed by Mr. Sarma, 
that the rights of Indians necessary for their political development should be 
granted, with a fair mind free from arrogance, as pointed out by Mr. Lloyd 
George. . .- 


26. Reiterating the views of the other papers on the personnel of this 

ssa Commission and the undesirability of its being 

The Punjab Commission of asked to submit its report to the Government of 
Inquiry. India, the WLoko;akari, of the 8th September, 
remarks :—It is the opinion of the public that the officials in the Punjab adopted 
severe and wrong methods. Under the circumstances, the Gevernment should 
have consulted the popular representatives in the Legislative Council and appointed 
Indians, commanding the confidence of the people to the Commission. The 
Government of India forget that the administration should be carried on only in 
accordance with the unanimous opinion of the public. While saying that res- 
ponsible government will be granted.to India, they do not act in accordance with 


popular opinion. This will indicate that the promise of responsible government 
is but an empty one. 


Appreciating the speech of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malvya in 
moving a resolution on this Commission, in which he said to have emphasised 
that there should be another Indian Member on it and that the report should not 
be submitted to the Government of India, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th September, 
observes :—T he popular belief is that about 1,000 persons have died in consequence 
of the Punjab disturbances and this should naturally have wounded the feelings 
of the Indians much. We cannot say that the Committee’s inquiry will inspire 
confidence in the Indians, if its constitution and work be not satisfactory. We 
wish the Government heed the suggestions of the;popular representatives, if the 
miserable feeling of the people in the Punjab kot be removed, _ 


Remarking that, though, in all the civilized countries where the executive 


conduct the administration subject to the legislative 

a 5 Punjab Committee of body, the people’s wishes are ses ected, the. Indian 
, : subjects of Britain are not able to derive an 
benefit from the existence of Legislative Councils here, the Desabhakian, of the 13t 

September, observes :— The executive officials consider the representative members 

in the Legislative Councils to be mere puppets and to be lacking in wide knowl- 

edge. ‘The opinions of the latter are ridiculed by the former. The Viceroy 

does not attach any weight to Indian public opinion. Sometimes, the Viceroy 


and the Provincial heads under him are wounding the minds of the Indians by 


word and deed. Thus, the statement of the Anglo-Indians that the administration 


in India is carried on in the interests of the Indians is incompatible with truth 


and logic. The proceedings of the recent meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Comme sGent sufficient testimony to prove that the wishes of the Indians are 


led. It is certain that the excesses committed by Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
out of pride and power will be recorded in the pages of Indian history and will 
never be forgotten by the Indians. Is it not necesssary that the irregular policy 
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Chelmsford in permitting and lending support to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
rey inquired into? Where is the law that permits a Viceroy to blindly 
ve a carte blanche to the cruel ruler of a province? Have not the people of the 
unjab suffered innumerable hardships on account of the Martial Law? Wh 
should not the officials who comunitted illegal excesses be brought to trial and 
why should they not: be om rere if they are proved guilty ? It is the opinion 
of the people that Lord Chelmsford who lent support to Sir Michael O’Dwyer is 
equally aipdile. _ So what is wrong in the people asking for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to try all these ? The Indians have no faith in the present 
committee and they also condemn the idea that this committee should send its 
report to the Government of India. When the concensus of Indian Opinion is 
like this, we ask why the Government of India should not comply with the 
request of the people. ; It is a great mistake for Lord Chelmsford to proceed to 
this length. Even Raja Sir Rampal Singh, who always used to act according to 
the wishes of the bureaucrats, has condemned the excesses in the Punjab and 
declared that it was an insult to the Indians to say that there was a great riot in 
the Punjab. Whatever may be the opinions and actions of the Viceroy and his 
colleagues, the Indians have a right to ask for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Punjab incidents and to demand that none 
connected with the Indian administration should be included in it. To safe- 
guard this right, all the Indians should raise a constitutional agitation. 


27. Referring to the thrilling incident narrated by a special correspondent 

The incidents in the Puniab to the Abhyudaya of Allahabad that, on the 12th 
he incidents in the Funja». ~~ April last, two European soldiers and some police 
oficials entered the house of one of those convicted in the Punjab and dragged 
his wife out of her sleeping apartment, seeing that her husband was not at home, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 9th Distoniber, observes :—It is certain that this news 
will strike every one with terror. If Indian women are insulted like this, our 
conviction 1s that God will-not let go such aggressors with impunity. If it is 
true that such acts did take place, it is not compatible with British justice that 
a Bill should be introduced to protect such persons. It goes without saying that 
* offender, be he a European or an Indian, should be visited with the punishment 

e deserves. 


The Swaderamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 12th September, publish 
in Tamil the proceedings of a public meeting held 
in the Gokhale Hall on the llth idem to consider 
the situation in the Punjab, protest against the Indemnity Bill and concert 
measures for the collection of funds to aid the sufferers there and the former paper 
comments on this meeting in the following strain :—'The large crowd that gathered 
at the meeting, forgetting all differences, proves beyond doubt the trend of 
popular opinion in this matter. The important resolution on the Indemnity Bill 
was moved by the Hon’ble Mr. ‘I’. R. Ramachandra Ayyar who explained the nature 
of an Indemnity Bill and the period when it should be introduced. Martial Law 
is no Law. It mav, in a way, be styled asa lawless law. An Indemnity Bill 
used to he introduced only to legalise subsequently such acts as offend against 
the ordinary laws and as have to be committed during a period of Martial Law in 
view of necessity. But, if the measures adopted are far in excess of those 
Warranted by the situation, such a Bill will affect the birthright of the people. 
0, when there is a complaint about the manner in which Martial Law was 
enforced, it is usual to attempt to introduce an Indemnity Bull only after perusing 
the report of a trustworthy commission of inquiry. It is not fair that, instead of 
this, such a Bill should be brought before an irresponsible Legislative Council, 
without heeding the grievances of the people. | 
Adverting to the reply given by Sir William Vincent to an interpellation of 

the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma in this session of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
that 18 of the persons convicted by the Martial Law Commissions in the Punjab 
have been hanged, the Desabhaktan, of the 12th September, writes -—Tf the Com- 
mission, which is about to make an inquiry regarding the incidents in the Punjab, 
eports favourably to the people of that province, what is to be the lot of those 
who have lost their lives already ? Has Lord Chelmsford the power to bring 
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them back to life? God-fearing people can never justify the repressive laws 
introduced by men in a spirit of arrogance of power. T’he world is now bound 
by uncivilised laws, intended to help the strong in keeping the weak under 
subjection. The wise in the world will never obey barbarous laws. So, the 
rulers should never act against their own conscience and oppress the subjects, 
None should suffer on account of the folly of these rulers. We do not know how 
the present day jurists will view an incident in the ancient history of India, where 
a king is said to have made his own chariot run over and kill his only son for the 
fault of the latter having accidentally allowed his chariot to run over a young 
calf and killed it. Numerous incidents like this have vecurred in our country, 
This country, where justice was administered so scrupulously, is now governed 
by the British who follow the same principles. We have no reason to complain 
of British justice. It is only some of those, who administer that justice, that act 
wrongly. The object of great men like Mr. Tilak in trying to change the 
administration of the bureaucrats is only to see that India is governed in accord- 
ance with British justice. We infer that the advantages expected by us 
will not result from the present Commission of Inquiry. The Viceroy has arro. 
gaatly stated that the Indemnity Bull should be introduced, whatever may be the 
report of this Commission. If the Commission should disapprove of the sentences 
of death passed, then how to deal with Sir Michael O’ Dwyer who was responsible 
for it ? Is it just to appoint one who made lakhs of people shudder, the head of 
the Army Commission coming out to India? Can he be allowed to set foot in India 
again? It is against the principles of British justice to honour a person, who is 
considered to be an offender by the Indian subjects, and send him again to the 
same place. We have pointed out that he should be kept in custody during the 
inguiry. But the dead cannot be revived, whatever may be the punishment that 
is meted out to him. : , 

The same paper refers to a strike among the Police in Boston in the United 
States of America to secure the dismissal of the Commissioner of Police there, 
who removed from service 19 Policemen for having become members of the 
Police Union and says :—Here in India, Sir Michael O’Dwyer brought about a 
serious disturbance in the Punjab, resulting in loss of life and property, by his 
stupidity and arrogance of power. By his actions, the whole of the Punjab is 
now immersed in sorrow. The authorities in England have conferred a responsible 
post on such a person, and are sending him over to India. What are our people 
doing to prevent this injustice? Lord Chelmsford, who allowed Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer to hold despotic sway, still continues in office, justifying the actions of 
himself and Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Our leaders have not the courage even to 
submissively request the authorities to recall Lord Chelmsford. We should 
acquire, at least by borrowing from others, the courage indispensable for fighting 
for liberty before obtaining Swaray. 


The Desabhakian and the Swadesamitran, of the 15th September, publish 
the proceedings of a — meeting held under the 
presidency of Mr. Peri Narayanamurti on the 
Triplicane beach on the 14th idem for considering the Punjab situation and 
rendering pecuniary aid to the Punjab sufferers. In doing so, the Desabhakian 
remarks that those who had closely watched the attitude of the large crowd that 
assembled at the meeting would accept that discontent and unrest are gradually 
increasing among the people. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 15th September, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 
of a public meeting held at Kumbakonam on the 13th idem under the residency 
of Mr. T. Audinarayana Chettiyar of Salem in connexion with the relief of the 
Punjab sufferers. The President is said to have remarked in his strong address 
that they were led to doubt from the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya’s questions, whether 
this was a civilized country, and that the country could attain prosperity only if 
people in other provinces feel for the sufferings of those in the Punjab as if they 


were their own. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 16th me Sat-o a reverts to the attempts made 


The situation in the Punjab. by the authorities in the Punjab to obliterate some 
of the proofs of the use of fire-arms, referred to ix 


The situation in the Punjab. 
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ph 37 of report No. 37 and observes :—How is the truth to come to light, 
‘t the guilty actions of one party alone are screened like this? To add to this, 
those who are well acquainted with the facts and who can give evidence about 
them are in prison. Is it possible to come to an impartial decision without 
inquiring both the parties ? Will the suggestion of Mr. Gandhi that all those in 
prison should be released, so as to give evidence before the Commission, be acted 
upon by the authorities? This should be done, if the Government of India are 
in earnest to find out the truth. There has been a precedent for this in South 
Africa where Mr. Gandhi and many others were imprisoned in connexion with the 
passive resistance movement there and released for the purpose of giving evidence 
before a Commission subsequently appointed, at the suggestion of the Commission 
itself. 
5 Under this heading the Andhrapairika, of 
The Panjab situation and the the 11th September, publishes in Telugu an article 


eanees. contributed by Mr. Alfred Nandi, Bar-at-Law, to 
the Hindustan Review. 


28. Adverting to the resolution passed in the Cosmopolitan Club to give up 

a the proposed entertainment to the Viceroy during 
The visit of the Viceroy to his ensuing visit to Madras, the Desabhaktan, of the 
Madras. 9th September, says that it cannot help pointing 
out in this connexion that there is a general feeling among the Indians that Lord 
Chelmsford should be removed from his office. 


29. The Desabhaktan, of the 9th September, reproduces in Tamil an abstract 
of an article |contributed by a retired Indian Civil 
Service official under this heading to the Daily 
Herald in which he says that the Government in India does not deserve that 
name in the modern sense, and is no more than a department consisting of bureau- 
crats and urges the necessity for improving the existing state of affairs. 


30. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th Septemter, reproduces in Tamil extracts 
from Mr. Bernard Houghton’s communication to 
India, dwelling at length upon the services 
rendered by Indian patriots in forming an Indian nation and the necessity of 
such services being recognized by their statues being raised in a central place, so 
as to serve as a model for coming generations. 


31. Adverting to the statement in a despatch recently sent by the Govern- 

: ment of India to Parliament detailing the hearty 
Indians and the higher services rendered by the Indians during the war, 
sppeatments tn Che army. that the Indians were given only the higher 
appointments in the army, the Swadesamitran, of the 10th September, observes :— 
The despatch is silent as to the number of appointments that were so conferred. 
Why should not the Government specify the exact number ? pornane they felt 


shy to state that, out of thousands of such appointments available, only 20 or 30 
were given to the Indians. 


32. Referring to the punishment of simple imprisonment for a month and a 
Jection and anlaue fine of Rs. 200 inflicted upon one Mr. J. P. Minnet 
in Calcutta for his having caused the death of an 
Indian by rashly driving a motor-car, the Vazsyamitran, of the lst September, 
remarks :—If the Indian sufferer in this case was a daily wage-earner, who is to 
support his family? The Magistrate who tried the case does not make any 
reference to this. This is due to differences of colour. If this is the state of 
aifairs even in India, nothing need be said about countries like South Africa. 


33. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th September, 


Our rule in India. 


Deifying the patriots. 


The Congress. country that the Congress is gradually getting out 


of the control of false patriots and becominy purified. We greatly rejoice to see 
that the influence of the moderates, who are Vacillating between the bureaucrats 
and the Congress, ison the wane. It was a source of immense pleasure to Mother 
arata that the voice of the nationalists prevailed in last year’s session of the 
ongress at Delhi, and it is our wish that the coming session also should be guided 
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completely by the nationalists. Many difficulties may crop up even this year in 
the matter of selecting a President. hatever may be the difficulties, our prayer 
is that the choice should fall upon the best of men. No one playing second fiddle 
to the bureaucracy should preside in the Congress. Title-hunters, too, are not 
competent to occupy this position. We should elect Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai or 
Mr. Arabind Ghosh as President and entreat the British Government to accord 
permission to allow either of them to enter India and conduct the deliberations of 
the Congress. Now that the war has ceased and liberty prevails everywhere, we 
trust such a request from India will be duly considered by Parliament. 

Continuing its comments on this subject, the Desabhak tan, of the 1Uth September, 
suggests that the next Congress should be held at Amritsar, as it would enable 
Mr. Lala Lajpt Rai and Mr. Arabind Ghosh, whose sacrifices on behalf of the 
country are too well-known, to take part in it as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and President, respectively, and says :—This 1s the opportunity for 
making those two sturdy patriots enter into India. We are sure to succeed, if we 
make a united effort. ‘There is nothing that we cannot accomplish. We have 
every capacity ; but the one thing that is wanted is enthusiasm. The time for 
evincing our enthusiasm and showing our manliness is near at hand. We should 
have the pleasure of seeing Lala Lajpat Rai and Arabind Ghosh, who are our 
two eyes as it were, in this year’s Congress. We should first exert ourselves to 
gain our ends. If our efforts are thwarted by the actions of the Government, 
we need not mind it. But we should not slacken our efforts till then. . The 
British spirit, which favours a Government responsible to the people, will not 
allow the prohibition of two: brethren, who are working for the advancement of 
India, from entering it. If the brave men, who brought about the release of 
Mrs, Annie Besant in three months’ time, shou!d make an effort, will not our two 
tutelary deities enter the land of their birth ? 


34. Referring toa rumour that the Turkish Government have decided to 


i a Cie Ge dispose of the Peacock throne among _ other 


valuables in the palace, the WDesabhaktan, of the 
10th September, remarks:—This throne which is resplendent with gold 


and precious stones was made during the time of the Emperor Shah Jehan, when 
the Moghuls reigned in Delhi. We do not know when and how this rare treasure 
of India went to Turkey. Still if it be true that it is to be sold, we think it 
necessary that our Government should purchase it and restore it to Delhi. 


35. In a short note under this heading. the Desabhaktan, of the 10th 


i as September, reproduces in Tamil a letter said to 


have appeared in the /ndependent of Allahabad and 
alleged to have been written by the Commissioner of Chittagong to Sarala Devi, 


the.wife of Rambhaj Dutt Chowdri, who was sentenced to transportation for life 
by the Martial Law Commission in the Punjab, in high appreciation of the war 
services rendered by her and observes:—What is the advantage gained by our 
sister, Sarala Devi, of whose war services the Commander-in-Chief and other 
officials have spoken in great praise? Her loyal and patriotic husband has been 


deemed to be a seditionist and rioter and is serving his term of three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment like an ordinary criminal. P 


#6. Referring to a statement in the Jadian Social Reformer that Lord Chelms- 
Lord Chelmsford’s irresponsi- ford wus a person who did not at all realise his 
bility. duty and observing that those who have no sense 


of duty ar il : “h1o th 
Desabhaktan, oi the 10th September, y are generally said to be irresponsible, the 


remarks :—'The observation of this paper 18 


that he k hi ment of the Viceroy in the Legislative Council 
sale pas 4 ept if geal the Provincial authorities to arm them with the 
? ley wanted, the Jndian Social Refor . od 
statesman. If the Provin mer concludes that he is not a g0 


cial authorities are to e 
we do not understand what t be allowed to act as they please, 


he Viceroy is for. Is it not his function to sec that 
Provincial authorities do not oppre th | ? "C has 
conniiniie Semsaeun wake’ ont an ss the subjects? Lord Chelmsford ha 


eda: to realise his responsibility. We are now 
put in mind of a statement of Lord Curzon that the a onsen’ India should 


quite correct. From the very state 
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see that the people were not oppressed by the Provincial authorities. From this 
+ is clear that Lord Chelmsford has not gained the confidence and good-will of 
the Indians. | 


$7, Referring, with appreciation, to the speech of Sir Edward Gait at the 
i , . session of the Legislative Council of Bihar and 
The ae Council in (rissa held on the 29th August last, which indicated 
Bibar and elsewhere. that he consulted the popular leaders on ever 
int, the Swadesamitran, of the 10th September, - remarks :—It is not at all usual 
for the Presidents of the Legislative Councils in India to speak in this fashion. 
The Government used to chalk out final suggestions beforehand and go to the 
Council only to get them passed into law. While, in this Presidency, the Bill to 
amend the District Municipalities Act has been published only as a formal step, 
and the Government do not seem to attach much weight to the popular opinion 
that the introduction of this Bill may be postponed till after the passing of the 
reforms, when loval self-government will be entrusted to the Ministers, Sir 
Edward Gait has sought the advice of his Council regarding the advisability of 
introducing a similar Bill in that Province. Though the action of Sir Edward 
may appear surprising in the face of the present tendency of the officials to assert 
that they are the best informed in all matters, it only proves the adage that 
coming events cast their shadows before. It is natural that officials should get 
themselves accustomed to respect the representative members and seek their 
co-operation, in view of the anticipated increase in the powers of Legislative 
Councils as a result of the coming political reforms. It is noteworthy that Sir 
Edward has taken time by the forelock in this matter without sticking to his 
prestige. A special feature of his speech was his wish to consult the Finance 
Committee regarding certain items of expenditure, as the representative members 
never used to be consulted till now even in the preparation of the budget. 
Further, he explained at this meeting that it was convened only to give to the 
members an opportunity for interpellations on various matters. Though Lord 
Morley stated ten years ago that the Legislative Councils were reformed only 
with the object of allowing the popular representatives to share the daily adminis- 
tration of the country, the replies of the officials to the interpellations in the 
Council afford ample testimony to the fact that the authorities have conducted the 
proceedings of the Legislative Councils till now in such a manner as to keep the 
representative members, as far as possible, in ignorance of what is done by the 
Government. So the statement of Sir Edward that he has called for a session of 
the Council to allow an opportunity to the members for asking interpellations 
and moving resolutions shows that a foundation is ven laid for responsible 
—" Will the heads of other provinces follow Sir Edward’s turn of 
mind ? 

88. Remarking that in India alone the Government take no interest in 
religious matters, the Sirhruttam,* of the 4th June, 
thinks that it is necessary that the Government 
should interfere in settling the differences that often crop yd in religious matters 
and chiefly in regard to the Hindu religion and, observing that the neghgence of 
the authorities in this matter is leading to any amount of disputes and even the 
commission of criminal offences, suggests the desirability of special advisory 


committees being formed by the Government to deal with such disputes and 
settle them. 


39. Observing that, as the services rendered by India in men and money in 

Seithe ale eke the great war have been appreciated by those in 

England, there need be no hesitation to grant the 

Indians a share in the world’s liberty, the Sirtiruttam,* of the 16th July, lays stress 

upon the necessity of the Indians being given a good status and responsible 

position in the administration and of steps being taken to spread education among 
them and afford them facilities for military training. 


40. Expressing its surprise at an order said to have been issued by the 
District Magistrate of Lahore prohibiting the 
holding of a public meeting there for voicing forth 


Religious neutrality. 


Prohibition of public meetings. 
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the gratitude of the people for the kindness recently shown by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th September, writes :—The only way of 
giving expression, after mature deliberation, to the opinions and grievances of 
the people is the holding of public meetings. It will be admitted by all that the 
people of the Punjab have more of grievances to be redressed than those in the 
other provinces. It is not possible for them to refrain from protesting against the 
sentences of the Martial Law tribunals, when a civil Engineer Mr. Labhuram, 
who successfully proved his aki during the occurrence of the disturbances, has 
been convicted and sentenced to transportation for life and Mr. Rambhaj Dutt 
Chowdri, who, with his wife Sarala Devi, took great trouble in securing recruits 
for the army during the war, has been convicted of treason. Is it not the dut 

of the public to consider the means of redressing such grievances? It was only 
to discharge such a duty that the meeting of Lahore was intended. Should we be 
deprived of our civil rights also in this manner? This is itself sufficient to prove 


the necessity of a clause dealing with a declaration of rights being appended to 
the Reform Bill. \ | 


41. Referring to the appeal for funds said to have been issued by the Pentland 
Memorial Committee for raising Rs. 15,000 required 
Memorial to Lord Pentland. £5; painting the portraits of Lord and Lady 
Pentland to be hung up in the Banqueting Hall, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th 
September, remarks :—It was usual for our people, till some years ago, to propose 
the raising of marble or bronze statues or construction of buildings in memory of 
high officials, who retired from service, and several gentlemen, zamindars and 
Rajas used to contribute liberally towards the lakhs of money that were spent for 
this purpose. We are glad in a way that all this zeal has now abated in a way. 


We think that Rs. 15,000 is too large a sum for getting the portraits of Lord and 
Lady Pentland done. 


42. Referring with surprise to the statement of Sir Umar Hayat Khan, a 
The Indian Army Commission. representative member for the Punjab on the 


Viceregal Council, that the Punjab did not ask for 
a commission of inquiry and that, but for the stri¢t arrangements made by the 
Government, matters would have become serious there, the Desabhaktan, of the 
12th September, remarks that the heart of every Indian will doubtless burn to see 
this Muhammadan member speaking against the interests of the people of the 
Punjab and, pointing to his appointment as a member of the Indian Army Conm- 
mission, says:—A member of the Sydenham party would have been a better 
choice than this gentleman. We do not know how long still such wonderful acts 
will be tolerated in India and how long it will take for our people to wake up 
properly. 
43. Remarking that, besides the loss of her immense riches by the land of 


hk al cent ve Bharata as a result of its continuance under foreign 
Indians, Of Morar Courage tame rule ever since the time of the Moghuls, the majority 


_. of the people thereof have lost even the ordinary 
traits of human beings, which is a serious loss to the country, the Deszbhaktan, of 


the 13th September, observes :—Our people are lacking the boldness and straight- 
forwardness required to condemn and correct the mistakes committed by the 
Government and the bureaucrats, and we are therefore ourselves the cause of the 

ast, present and future mistakes. The reason for this is the fact of our having 
ost the natural characteristics of men. It is natural for the Government and 
the bureaucracy to commit errors ; but it is a great drawback that we should not 
have the courage to check them. Those that, either on account of cowardice or 
some other causes, hesitate to condemn the Government will be injuring that 
Government. _ The authorities continue to commit mistakes and we convene 
meetings and condemn their action. - But the question is whether this is real 
condemnation. The very fact that the authorities do not attach any weight to it 
shows that it does not deserve that name. They are doing things as they like. 


Every one should now consider about the best m ma 
to aide dor the udesiianes 4 eans of compelling the authorities 


) pinion of the public and act upon it. Before thinking 
about this, we should take courage todo it. It is really strange that, in this 
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twentieth century, 4 population of thirty crores under the British Government 
have no voice whatever in the administration. ) 


44, Dwelling at length upon the discussion in the Imperial Legislative 

| Council of the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya 

> son Gs he" the on this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 138th 
Imperial Legislative oe September, writes:—Though it is natural for 
officials in all countries to stand by one another, there is a remedy for this in free 
countries. Where the Government is responsible to the people, it is possible to 
check the officials ; but, in the absence of such a government, the attitude of the 
officials will easliy affect the justice meted out to the people and this is the 
greatest grievance 1D India. ‘I'he Secretary of State for India who is thousands 
of miles off is responsible for the Indian administration. He naturally supports 
all the actions of the Government of India, as he cannot have a full knowledge of 
facts and as he thinks that he is not likely to know things better than the men on 
the spot. But the Government of India rule over a vast territory and, for half 
the year, they are on the Hills, where the cries of the people cannot reach them. 
They do not take any interest in provincial administration. However, they think 
it their duty to support the provincial authorities whenever a complaint is: made 
against them. ‘Thus it has become usual for the Secretary of State for India to 
support the actions of the Viceroy who, in turn, lends his support to the provincial 
authorities who again are not lacking in their support to the district officials. To 
add to this, there is also a racial unity and an official prestige, asa result of 
foreign rule, as may be seen clearly from the fact that the non-official Britishers 
in India consider themselves bound to support the officials and their methods. 
The discussion in the present session of the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya fully bears out these observations. In it, 
Sir William Vincent freely displayed the official attitude, while Sir Edward 
Maclagan, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, spoke in praise of 
Sir Michael O° Dwyer, his predecessor-in-office and Mr. Krunn, the representative of 
the European Trades Association, expatiated upon the invaluable services rendered 
by Sir Michael. In the midst of all these, the moving speech of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Malavivya fell on deaf ears. The resolution was, as usual, put to vote and 
lost. It is for our leaders to consider whether there is any salvation for us 


beyond this. 


45. The Desabhaktan, of the 13th September, publishes the continuation 
of the article contributed by the editor of the 
Var takamitran of Tanjore on this subject, abstracted 
in paragraph 38 of report No. 37, in which the writer says that, next to the 
popular leaders, the responsibility of improving the Indian industries rests upon 
the Government, and, remarking that, though the manufacture of sugar from 
sugar-cane is cheaper than that of beet-sugar, the latter sugar is able to compete 
with the cane-sugar successfully and beat it on account of the support it has from 
the Government of the countries where it is manufactured, which cane-sugar 
lacks, and quoting facts to show what steps were taken by the Government in 
Germany, Japan, Mauritius and Java to support this industry, observes :—In 
India, though sugar-cane is cultivated on a larger area than in any other country, 
about 220 lakhs of maunds of sugar are being imported. So, if this industry is to 
be improved, help from the Government is necessary in the matter of purchasing 
lands, tools and plant, machinery, etc. It is also necessary that the Agricultural 
department should advise the people as to the best species of sugar-cane that can 
raised in any particular area and the areas in which the cane flourishes best. 
In India, it is jaggery that is consumed most. Though the manufacture oi 
Jaggery is no hard task, canes yielding 10 tons of jaggery will yield only 4 tons 
of sugar; the rest is eatariod into molasses. lf any way can be found for 
utilizing the molasses, the manufacture of sugar will become a more paying 
concern than that of jaggery. ‘This requires State aid. Molasses worth nearly 
1} lakhs of rupees are being imported every year from Java and other places. 
Efforts should be made to utilize the molasses manufactured here in place of the 
imported commodity. Arrack and spirit may be made from this. So, if the 
overnment will relax some of the rules governing the preparation of afrack, etc., 
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it will be advantageous. As there will be a demand for spirit for working 
motor-cars, the manufacture of this from molasses will be profitably taken up 
along with that of sugar. Whose duty is it to acquaint the people with the 
possibilities of starting new industries in this way and providing them with the 
required machinery? An expert has opined that if arrangements are made 4, 
extend sugar-cane cultivation 1n India and enable the Indians to use lm proved 
machinery, India will not only be able to supply the 8 lakhs of tons of sugar 
required for her own use, but will also be in a position to supply the required 
sugar for all the countries in the Empire. So, the Sugar Commission shov] 
without confining its work to the improvement of sugar-cane cultivation, neces. 
sarily pay attention to industrial matters and the restrictions in the matter of 
export and import. Further. it will be beneficial if a majority of the members 
of this Commission are Indian industrialists. 


46. Adverting to the spread of the labour movement in India, the 

Swadesamitran, of the 14th September, writes:— 
Innumerable are the hardships of the Indian 
labourers, and the Indian Factories Act now in force, which permits the exaction 
of 12 hours’ work from them every day, acts as a great hindrance. A wholesale 
amendment thereof is necessary. Is it just to have a law requiring the Indian 
labourers alone to work 12 hours a day, while the period of work in western 
countries are being shortened to 8 hours? But many may say, like Lord Sinha, 
that there are differences between the western countries and India, and that the 
law should be amended in accordance with the conditions of each country. 
Though this observation is just in a way, it cannot be said that, considering 
Indian conditions, it is not necessary to shorten the working hours. ‘I’ remedy 
this and many other grievances of the labourers, India should be properly repre- 
sented in the Labour Conference which is to meet at Washington. ‘Though it 
was originally stated by the Government that the labourers would be given the 
right to elect a representative of their own, if there was a labour movement in 
India, and the labour organisations chose Mr. Wadia as their representative, the 
Government have, as usual, themselves appointed a representative, without 
recognising. the existence of the labour movement. Of the four representatives 
of India selected by the Government, we appreciate the appointment of 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjee who, as Registrar of Co-operative Societies, has moved 
closely with the people and gained a knowledge of their grievances. We do not 
know much about Mr. Kershaw. But we are of opinion that none will approve 
of the appointment of Mr. Murray as the representative of the capitalists. ‘The 
Government should have appointed only an Indian as their representative, as 
India is onthe eve of being ushered into a new industrial life. There is Sit 
j). Tata, an Indian capitalist, running large industrial factories and employing 
thousands of labourers. He has already provided, and intends to provide, special 
facilities for the labourers and has also gained the esteem of the Government and 
what is the use of ignoring him and choosing one connected with the Bengal Jute 
Factory, who has acquired a notoriety in his treatment of the labourers? As {ot 
the appointment of Mr. Joshi, our chief objection is only that a person, who has 
nothing to do with the labour organisations spread over the country, 1s to repre- 
sent the labourers? However, the Bombay Chronicle says thut he takes great 
interest in the cause of the labourers, and that he was chief 
improving the condition of the labourers in Bombay. 


is bad on principle, we have the consolation that he is o 
the labourers. : 


The Labour movement in India. 


instrumental 12 
Though his appointment 
ne evincing an interest 10 


The Desubhaktan, of the 16th September, while echoing the sentiments 
The Labour movement. of the Swadesumitran, of the 14th idem, regarding 


mee the choice made by the Government to represent 
India in the Labour Conference at Washington, adds :—The appointment of 
an Anglo-Indian instead of an Indian to represent the capitalists will be 
tantamount to proclaiming that there was no one worthy of being appointed to 
that post among the thirty crores of Indians, and insulting them before the world. 
Log say ie i coremnens of India have ignored great capitalists like ~ 
clearly shows that it is not i the 
igs Tete Eeceete an Indian Government, but only that of 


as "Ee | el i i ie 


~ on. —_ 
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47. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th September, publishes an article contributed 
to inti Gioeh Tetr’ by Rao Bahadur K. S. Srinivasam Pillai in which he 
wat pay | points out that the first indispensable factor for the 
advancement of India is education, and that it is 
a well-known fact that the cumber of literates in India is very few and adds :—- 
It is a century Since our country came under the British rule. If we ask for 
Home Rule, we are met by the answer that we are not sufficiently educated, 
while the Government plead want of funds, if we ask them to give us education 
and they do not listen to us, when we say we have no objection to a separate tax 
being raised therefor. Though Mr. Gokhale was continuously demanding the 
reduction of the expenditure on the Indian army, the Government have only been 
increasing it. While professing to be interested in the improvement of our trade, 
the Government have now imposed three kinds of additional taxes on the 
merchants, by increasing the rate of income-tax, while even the original rate was 
felt to be heavy, and by levying a super-tax and an excess profits tax. How can 
it be possible for the Indian merchants to make any progress in the face of these 
difficulties ? Apart from the imposition of these taxes, the subordinate officials 
levy them even on people who are not liable therefor or levy more than what one 
is liable for in order to gain the favour of their superiors. The accounts of our 
merchants are usually distrusted. Hence there is a necessity for the introduction 
of free and compulsory education here, which will also be a remedy for the 
complaint that some castes are lording it over others. Igstead of doing this, the 
Government are making a distinction between Brahmans and non-Brahmans in 
the matter of appointments, which does not appear to me to be proper. It is 
well known that the Brahman-non-Bralman split has come into existence in this 
Presidency only recently and has assumed ugly proportions. The Government 
should not give the slightest room for creating the impression that they encourage 
this factious spirit, which will be highly detrimental to their reputation and 
honour. It is not also consistent with their diguity to say that, on account of 
this, the Indians cannot be granted Home Rule, as they (Government) can speedily 
rectify any such defects. Hvenif free and compulsory education 18 to be intro- 
duced, the present system of education which is doubtless a useless one should be 
thoroughly overhauled and all instruction imparted in the vernaculars of the 
country. As we are mainly dependent upon agriculture for our living, every 
school should be situated in the midst of a big garden and the students therein 
made to attend to the rearing of trees, plants, etc., in that garden. They should 
be given instruction in the rudiments of agriculture and also other industries, as 
the present system renders them unfit for following any industry in later life. 
These matters cannot be set right until the aims of Government come to coincide 
with ours. If we want the establishment of an Agricultural Department, they at 
once appoint Englishmen unacquainted with the Indian agricultural conditions, 
on high salaries. Even after many years, they are still in the stage of making 
experiments. If intelligent Indians be sent to foreign countries and be given 
sound education in agriculture and then appointed to such high posts, they will 
devote their lives to the improvement thereof. But the Englishmen go away on 
_ to their own country, when they begin to acquire some experience in 
ndian agriculture. The Government Sugar Expert has just now learnt that 
sugar-cane is being cultivated in India. If a Director is wanted for the Agricul- 
tural Department, the Government appoint a Civilian, who was a Sub-Collector 
till the day before and who does not know anything abvut agriculture. It is really 
funny that the Government consider the Indian Civil Service to be omniscient. 
Such a state of affairs is likely to continue, until the Government cease to think 
that their prestige will be Jost, if they act in accordance with the opinion of 
the people. 3 


48. Referring to the reported confiscation by the Customs authorities of a 
number of sovereigns and other gold coins brought 

Sovereigns. by persons returning. from Singapore and other 

places, which are the fruits of their hard labour, the Lokopakari, of the 1dth 
ptember, remarks that though the confiscated sovereigns may not be returned 
to the owners, the authorities are bound to either give in return therefor silver 


coins of equal value or afford other remedies. 
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49. Remarking that the intended interpellations of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya 
prove the severity of the measures adopted by the 
The events in the Punjab. officers in the Punjab and that the authorities need 
not have hastily carried out the sentence of death passed upon 18 of the offenders in 
the Punjab and wounded the feelings of the public, who raised their voice arainst 
it, if they had been rightly punished, the Lokopakart, of the d 5th September, 
says : —It is only to scrutinize the propriety of punishments inflicted, that uppel- 
late authorities are appointed. It is essential that the latter’ should be calm, 
forbearing and impartial. They should not be hasty and inclined to support the 
orders of the subordinate officials. If the Government had suspended the carryin 
out of the sentences in respect of the suid 18 persons, it would have reflected 
great credit on them. When the authorities say that but for the introduction of 
Martial Law in the Punjab and the use of machine-guns and bombs to quell the 
riots, the situation would have become serious and the representatives and leaders 
of the people consider that it was unfair to have applied, in the case of unarmed 
subjects, such severe measures as are applicable only to enemies in a period of 
war, an Impartial Commission of Inquiry is necessary to examine the views of 
both and to recommend to the Government such reforms as will prevent the 
recurrence of similar disturbances. If responsible government is given to the 
people in India, riots will never occur here. ‘Those who think that repression 
can breed loyalty are only dreamers. It is necessary that the executive officials 
in India should realize ghat loyalty can be created only by administering the 
country so as to satisfy the people. 


50. Referring to the reply said to have been given by Lord Sinha to the 
questions of Lord Russel in the House of Lords 
about the events in the Punjab, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 15th September, observes :—It is highly regrettable that Lord Sinha, who 
was expected to discharge his duties to his country well along with those of his 
official position, should have now completely shattered that hope. Official 
position has, perhaps, a peculiar feature of its own! Lord Russel put his questions 
only with the object of ascertaining the nature of the incidents in the Punjab 
and understanding whether repressive measures were adopted there for checking 
treason and breach of confidence or it was only an exercise of autocratic power 
without sufficient cause. It was therefore the duty of the Under Secretary to 
have stated the truth clearly. Though the full truth in regard to the Punjab 
incidents has not reached foreign countries owing to the restrictions on the press, 
Lord Russel]’s questions clearly show that news of them has somehow gone to 
England and agitated the minds of the British subjects. Though there is no 
union among the people of this country, it exists strongly among the Government 
officials. ‘Those in the India Office in London consider it their sacred duty to 
give their support to the Government of India by justifying all the methods 
adopted by them. It may be understood from the inaccuracies in the reply of 
Lord Sinha, such as the reference to the burning down of the buildings of tbe 
National and Chartered Banks at Amritsar, while, as a matter of fact, the building 
of the National Bank alone suffered such a fate that he knows only as much as 
Mr. Montagu about the incidents in the Punjab. Some may think that this is 
only a trifling mistake. However, we take a different view of the matter. How 
can the Secretary of State for India and the Under Secretary have such an 
incorrect knowledge of events in India, when it is their duty to ascertain full facts 
about them from time to time and do whatever may be needful ? We cannot see 
what Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu are doing without attending to the affairs of 
India. Lord Sinha was guilty of another inaccuracy of statement, when he said 
that 18 persons out of the 108 originally sentenced to death were hanged 
*‘without any appeal being preferred by them.” ‘Those who understand the 
meaning which Lord Sinha wanted to convey by the use of the phrase ‘‘ without 
an appeal being preferred by them ”’ cannot but be surprised and provoked. We 
respectfully wish to ask him. what facilities were afforded to the persons sentenced 
to death so that the might prefer appeals. How long after the sentences were 
they executed? Did anybody ask them whether they were going to preler 
appeals? The statement of Lord Sinha will make one doubt whether the 18 
persons executed submitted to the sentence, preferring death by hanging to fife 


Lord Sinha’s reply. 
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‘, the world. Everybod knows that the Viceroy did not comply with the 
request for suspension of the sentences till the filing of appeals. Therefore the 
statement of Lord Sinha that the 18 persons who were hanged submitted to the 
death sentence without preferring any appeal is grossly inaccurate. If one 
occupying @ responsible position and that an Indian should speak like this 
disguising the real facts, how can India represent her grievances to England and 
got redress ? 

51. Referring to a statement alleged to have been made in America by 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium about the certainty of 
another war between France and Germany, the 
Desabhakian, of the 16th September, wants his words that the Germans had not 
changed their minds, that they were thinking of having their vengeance and that 
Belgium also might become involved in the war, as it lies between the two 
countries, to be taken as a warning. 


52. Referring to the reply said to have been given by Mr. Montagu to the 
ae questions in the House of Commons on Indian 

Mr. Montagu s reply. affairs. the Desabhaktan, of the 16th September, 
comments to the following effect :—From a general consideration of Mr. Montagu’s 
answers, it will be clear that he has blind faith in the Government of India and 
that he does not possess a correct knowledge of the events in the Punjab. The 
questions put to him were not ordinary ones, but affecting the life and property, 
the liberty and honour of the Indian subjects. Mr. Montagu might not have paid 
much attention to the Punjab affairs owing to his thoughts having been fully 
occupied with the currency exchange problems and the Reform Bill, which are 
undoubtedly important matters. But, as the Indians pay greater attention to the 
events in the Punjab than the reforms, his failure to ascertain the truth regarding 
them has certainly wounded their feelings. As he holds a responsible office, it is 
not proper for him to think that his duty ends with his acquainting himself with 
the news from Simla. To discharge his duties conscientiously, he should, without 


Another war. 


being satisfied with the news supplied by the Government of India, ascertain the | 


truth by an examination of the opinions of the public and the Press and do justice 
to the Indian people. The replies now given by him may make one doubt 
whether he is the same person who condemned the Indian bureaucracy two years 
ago and it is clear that there has been a gradual change in him during the past 
two years. It is because he takes the statements of the Government of India for 
gospel, that he is unable to discharge his duties efficiently. Alas! What can he 
do? He is no doubt naturally of a liberal mind; but, as remarked by us 
esterday, there seems to be a peculiar quality attached to official position itself. 
tis clear that the Secretary of State is not in the least anxious about the present 
state-of India. The trend of his replies gives us room to think that he has tried 
to suppress the real state of affairs. If he wants to do gvuod to India, he should 
not allow this rare opportunity to slip by. As some members of the House of 
Commons put those questions only with the object of eliciting information in 
regard to the true state of India, Mr. Montagu should have considered it his sacred 
duty to give out the truth. We cannot but express our regret at his conduct. 


53. While appreciating the decision of the Local Government to appoint a 
italian Salaries Committee to examine the adequacy or 

ras Salaries Committee. — therwise of the present rates of pay of the Govern- 
ment subordinate and menial establishments including village officers, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 16th September, demurs to the appointment of Mr. Marjori- 
banks as the President of this Committee and says that one of a higher status 
than that of Collector should have been selected for this position. 


54, Pointing to the statement of Mr. Jinnah in his evidence before the Joint — 


Committee on Indian Reforms that it is wrong to 
say that, if India be granted Home Rule, she would 
become subject to the rule of a class and that the educated Indians will not care 
for the people, the Desabhakian, of the 16th September, quotes the warning 
conveyed by him that, if the Indian Reform Bill be not amended in accordance 
with the demands of the Indians, it would not give satisfaction to young India 
and that India would, in a few years, become another Ireland and wishes the 


ntish Government to note this warning. 


Indian Reforms. 


Dusanuarrax, 
16th Sep. 1919. 


DasaBHAETA¥, 
Madras, 


DusaBeAxkTAX, 
Madras, 
16th Sep. 1919. 


DesABBAKTAR, 


16th Sep. 1919. 
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AmDERATATRIEA, 55. Referring to the letter of the Director of Civil Supplies, regarding the 
11th Sep. 1919. 


arrangements for the sale of rice in Madras, th, 

Andhrapatrika, of the 11th September, writes in jt, 

leader under this heading:—. . . In Madras, Rangoon rice is selling at 4 seers 
a rupee and Delta rice at 33 seers. At Rajahmundry, Sitanagaram and suc), 
other places lying on the border-line of the Kistna district, it is selling at only 
3 seers a rupee. The policy followed by the Controller in this matter is |jx, 

- robbing Peter and paying Paul. The ryots of the Kistna district are complainip 

that the Controller has spoiled their gain. . . In Madras, the people are com. 
plaining that the arrangements made for the sale of cheap rice cause much waste of 
time and lead to scramble among the large crowds that go to purchase it. | _ 
Though the people of Madras experience no hardship from the control system, 
God only knows the difficulties to which the public are put in other towns. Eyep 
in Madras, it has to be admitted that there is some truth in the complaint of the 
people. Many are benefitting themselves in the name of control. It behoves the 

- committee appointed for the manayement of the control system to carefully 
consider all these points, open some more shops and fry to relieve the distress of 
the people by providing other facilities also. ‘T‘he practical affairs in the country 
make it clear that the unnatural control prices and control system had better ie 
stopped as early as possible. 


Madras and the sale of rice. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 56. Referring to the proposal of Mr. Davies, the Director of Ind ustries, for tlie 
11th Bop. 1919. ; ... Opening of an Industrial Exhibition I[nstitute the 
An Industrial Exhibition Andhrapatrika, of the 11th September, observes :— 
inetibute. The Government communiqué about the institute 
discloses the strange acts of the authorities. At the Industrial Conference which 
met at Ootacamund in 1908, it was resolved to establish an Industrial Exhibition 
Institute. But in 1911, Mr. Chatterton was of opinion that there was no use of 
establishing this. Messrs. Tressler and Innes, as heads of the department of 
Industries, entertained the same opinion. Mr. Davies, the present Director writes, 
advocating the usefulness of an Industrial Exhibition institute. It is not under- 
stood which of these views the people are to believe in. Though the Directors of 
the department may lose their sense, it is not known why the Government has lost 
its. These institutions have been established in Bombay and Calcutta and have 
been exhibiting specimens of swadeshi articles to the people. ‘There are Industrial 
Exhibition Institutions in all the principal towns of Europe. Still, it has not been 
possible for the Madras Government to decide this matter in the course of ten 
years ; it does not seem to be possible for them to decide it even now. One 
Indian Civil Service expert decides in one way ; another, in another way ; anda 
third, in a different way. It takes some time for the Secretaries to Government 
to examine all these views. Things begun in this way will have neither a 
beginning nor an end like a rotating circle. This is a proof of the learning and 
ability of the omniscient Indian Civil Service officials. Even now, if Mr. Davies 
were to go on transfer and some other man were to fill his place, the solution of 
this question may take another decade. . . His letter shows that the Industrial 
Exhibition Institute established at Calcutta has been doing some service to the 
people. ie The establishment of an Industrial Exhibition Institute on the 
lines indicated by Mr. Davies will be a means of promoting industries. . . Itis 
the duty of the Government to create an interest in industries. ‘The attitude 
which the Madras Government has so far displayed in the matter is a proof of its 
indifference. Those, who may have a desire to know something about industries, 
have no facilities for the purpose in Madras. At present, the attention o! 
young men is turning from service to commerce and industries. But the path is 
gloomy and the goal is not visible. It is necessary, therefore, that instructive 
Industrial Exhibition Institutes should be established forthwith to show the ways 
to industrial pursuits. We hope that the Government will accept the proposal of 
_ Mr. Davies and establish an Industrial Exhibition Institute at Madras immediately. 


Axypnearatnixa, 07. Referring to the views of Sir iste | V. P. Madhava Rao, c.1.£., about the 
11th Be p. 1919. Indian Civil Service, the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th 
Deputations and the Indian Se tem ber, remarks :—. és Sydenham party 


Civil Service officials. will do well to open their closed eyes and look at 
the world. 
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58, Referring to an article in Jadia, under this heading, criticising the 
fore sentences passed and the system of judicial proce- 
Miscarriage 0? J dure followed in the Punjab, the Andhrapatrika, of 
the 11th September, observes :—The people cannot get justice unless the Punjab 
affairs are well inquired into. The truth cannot come out unless the necessity 
for Martial Law, the chief causes of the outrages, the method of punishments and 
the administration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer are scrutinised. The people of India 
agree with this paper in thinking that Martial Law may be declared, and a sentence 
of transportation passed against every one who has conspired to hold meetings 
and make speeches 1n order to intimidate the Government, without any necessit 
for the Ruwlatt Act. May all lovers of freedom. understand that the Punjab 
punishments and the Punjab political affairs are a menace to the right of political 
agitation. 
59. Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 11th September, writes :— 
ais, cole tn MMiniiens The number of births and deaths, which occurred in 
lh. eae oe ' the city during the first three weeks of August last, 
are the strongest testimony to the helplessness of the people. . . When such is 
the condition of public health in towns having municipal bodies, it is needless to 
consider the state of affairs in villages. Deaths exceed births by 998. 


60. Referring to the resolution to be moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Malavya 
oe a: in the Imperiai Legislative Council, asking for the 
The Punjab inquiry and Mr. appointment of a committee consisting of men 
Malavya's resolution. unconnected with the administration of India to 
inquire into the recent Punjab situation, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, 
observes in its leader under this heading:—. . . ‘The people are of the belief 
that the throwing of bombs from aeroplanes and the introduction of Martial Law, 
to quell the disturbances which occurred in the Punjab, are the results of hastiness 
on the part of the authorities. The authorities believe that their stringent 
measures have saved the country from a great catastrophe. It is necessary that 
the world should know which of these views is true. Mr. Malavya has given 
notice to move this resolution in order to express the firm faith of the people that 
the great slur cast upon them will be removed and that the truth of the matter 
will be proclaimed to the world. When hundreds of respectable gentlemen are 
pining away in prisons, it is necessary in the interests of the country to decide 
their fate. It is also necessary that the rulers should justify their acts to win the 
confidence of the people. . . It is hardly possible for the people to have con- 
fidence in the Inquiry Committee proposed by the Government of India, they 
being the same authority that has approved of Martial Law. . . It does not 
seem to be possible for an Inquiry Committee connected with the Government of 
India to act independently. Even among the Indian members of the Committee, 
there are none who have earned the confidence of the people. . . It 1s incredible 
that a Committee appointed by the Government which has approved of the punish- 
ments and the judicial procedure in question, will express an divergent opinions. 
It is to avoid these irregularities that Mr. Malavya has asked for the constitution 
of a Committee with an independent status. His request for the appointment of 
one more Indian to the Committee proposed by the Viceroy, and for the widening 
of their power, is reasonable. . . The narrow-mindedness shown by the Gov- 
ernment in the appointment of the Inquiry Committee and in reducing punishments 
is not calculated to help in the restoration of peace and confidence among the 
people, desired by Sir Ka 
Lord Chelmsford’ will gain the confidence of the public in a large measure, if 
he accepts the amendments proposed by Mr. Malavya, when his resolution comes 
Up again for discussion. 
61. Referring to the proceedings of a public meeting held on the 11th instant 
in the Gokhale Hall to concert measures for the 
anne unjab affairs and the yelief of the suffering of the people in the Punjab, 
7 Of he cttisene of Madras 4, Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, writes :— 
The Punjab affairs caused great grief in the country, and revealed the fact that 
the lives of people are insupportable, in the absence of birthrights. . . The 
trials of men like Mr, Harikishen Lal, Mr. Rambhoj Dutt and Mr. Satyapal have 


ward Maclagan. . . We submit that His Excellency 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
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ABDERAPATRIKa, 
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/ . . 
made it clear that it is easy to interpret political agitation as treason and as 
declaration of war. . . In Madras, Moderates, Extremists, Brahmans, the Np, 
India party and the Hindu party are all determined to join together, forgetting 
their respective differences, to ischarge their duty tothe Punjab. . . 4A, the 
President of the meeting held in the Gokhale Hall yesterday, Doctor Subrap. 
manya Ayyar, well-known for his love of freedom, criticised the application oj 
Martial Law to the Punjab, the composition of the Inguiry Committee, and the 
Indemnity Bill, and said that violation of one’s duty for the sake of reforms could 
not be excusable. The audience carried out with great enthusiasm two resolutions, 
one asking for the institution of an independent Royal Commission to inquire into 
the Punjab affairs and the other condemning the Indemnity Bill. The people of 
other parts also should hold similar meetings and express their firm opinions ip 


‘the matter. 


62. Referring to the replies given by Sir William Vincent to the interpella. 
tions of the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma and the Hon'ble 
Mr. Malavya regarding the Punjab offairs, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, remarks :— 
The people believe that undue sentences have been passed aguinst the 
accused and that the time has come when the convicted persons should be granted 
full pardon. It is but proper that Sir Edward Maclagan should show full sympathy 
in order fo estabiish peace in the Punjab and gain the contidence of the people. 


63. Referring to the opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at the 
current session of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
the Kisinapatrika, of the 6th September, writes 
under this heading :—'‘The opening speech of His 
Excellency the Viceroy at the Session of the Imperial Legislative Council, which 
met on the 3rd instant confirms the fact that the Government - of India is not a 
democracy. Keferring to the agitation about the Rowlatt Bill, the Viceroy said 
with emphasis that the Government could not abandon their duty at the threats oi 
the Honourable Members. The advice tendered by the Honourable Members on 
behalf of the people has become threats for the Viceroy. The disapproval of the 
people in respect of the Rowlatt Bill was unprecedented. Even the moderates 
opposed it. Mahatma Gandhi took the Satyagraha vow. Rabindranath renounced 
his titles. ‘l‘he whole nation protested against it at the top of its voice, and fasting 
was observed as a token of grief from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. What if? 
‘The Government of India would not relax its will. Such is the difference between 
an arbitrary government and a democratic government. The Viceroy himself has 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the Punjab disturbances. How can justice be 
done then? While the matter on which the Committee will have to give its decision 
relates to a dispute between the people and the Government, is it the Government 
of India which is a party to the case that should appoint the Committee, or the 
Parliament which exercises control over both> This is also in keeping with the 
traditions of buréaucratic power. In addition to this, the Government of India 
is determined to introduce the Indemnity Bill to validate the actions of officials 
in pursuance of Martial Law. There is no use of any amount of protest against 
this Bill by the public. There is the official majority to carry it out in the 


Youncil. Why fear then? All these methods reveal the true form of the 
bureaucracy. 


64. In a note under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 6th September, 


The Pablicity Board. observes that only reviews have been published from 

time to time ever since the control system was 

brought into force and that the people are absolutely ignorant of the nature of 
powers entrusted under it to Revenue officials. It adds that the people are bound 
to suffer from the irregular actions of officials so long as the administration 1s 
carried on secretly, and that the important Standing Orders received by Collectors, 


which used to be published in District Gazettes f 


sp ormerly, are not now published. 
It proposes that the Publicity Board at least will do well to publish for the informa- 


tion of the people such portions of the Board’s Standing Orders as relate to them, 
and makes the following remarks :—Why should they not affix, to notice-boards 
in every office, Government Orders giving information as to the rights of the 


The Imperial Legislative 
Counci] : Questions and replies. 


What has been anticipated has 
come to pass. 
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vale connected with the various departments? It is only when the people 
c ome to know their rights, that the arbitrary actions of officials will show any 
signs of decrease. Till then, authority will be utilised only to annoy the 


ij gnorant. 

<i 65. Referring to the warning given by Mr. Lloyd George to his colleagues to 
curtail Government expenditure in all directions, 
the Avstnapatrika, of the 6th September, writes :— 
Though the British Government realise this 
necessity, the Government of India are increasing their expenditure. The salaries 

aid to high officials in India are not to be met with in any other country, and no 
other country is so poor as India. What is still worse is that this poor country 
ig in the clutches of a dire famine. Still the .salaries of Indian Civil Service 
officials are being increased ; Governors have not ceased going to the hills in 
summer; and there is no account of the amount drawn as travelling allowance by 
high officials. When the British people rolling in wealth are trying to reduce.the 
cost of their administration, does anything need be said about this poor country 
which has not got sufficient food to eat thrice a day ? 


The heavy expenditure on 
administration. 


66. Under this heading a correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of tne 6th 

oa. September, proposes that in order to obviate the 
ee difficulties now felt by ryots in the Kistna district 
in the matter of water-supply, the Government should (1) spend money for the 
construction of shutters to the anicut, (2) remodel the canals, (3) excavate drainage 
channels and (4) stop wastage. 


67. In a note under this heading, tlie Aistnapatrika, ot the 6th September, 

pam writes :—It is admitted by all economists that it is 

tis the duty of the Government to increase the number 

of coins and notes, as the commerce of the country advances. It is because the 

Government of India have failed to observe this principle, that they as well as 
the people are at present involved in some economic troubles. 


6S. Referring to the rejection of the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Malaviya about the Punjab Inquiry Commission, 
the <ndhrapatrika, of the 13th September, writes :— 
Mr. Malaviya’s resolution has been rejected by the 
members, as already anticipated. Sir William Vincent’s speech is not satisfac- 
tory. For the troubles undergone by the Europeans in the Punjab, the people 
deserve punishment. The public have followed the grave crisis which occurred 
inthe Punjab, and think that the punishments inflicted during and after the 
crisis were severe, and that the procedure adopted was irregular. Sir William 
Vincent himself will have to explain how to criticise the introduction of Martial 
law, when its results dre not known. The way to correct the opinions of the 
people when they happen to be wrong consists in establishing justice which 
enjoys the public confidence. If the Government appoit an Inquiry Commis- 
sion in which the public have confidence, the faith of the people in British justice 
will be strong. 


69. Adverting to the notification published in the India Gazetie that India 
should import all sorts of dyes required by her from 
only the countries in the United Kingdom, the 


Mr. Malaviya’s  resvlution 
rejected. 


The dyes traffic and com- 
mercial prohibition. 


the 17th September), observes:—. . . Prior to the war, we used to get good 
dyes for our industries from Germany at cheap prices. During the war these 
Prices increased twenty times, and the people are now fondly hoping that they 


Andhrapatrika, of the 9th September (received on - 
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will come down. But this hope is extinguished by the ’present notification. It ° 


would have been better if the notification had stated how it would benefit us to 
purchase dyes from England alone. This is the first morsel in connexion with the 


_ protection of Imperial Commerce. It will be known in future how many more 
morsels of this kind will have to be swallowed by force. It is proper that the duty 


on indigo should be removed for two years. Though the benefit of this step goes 
to English planters, the Indigo industry will receive support. 


ANDERAPATRIZA, 
Madras, 
9th Bep. 1919. 


KigruaPaTRixka, 


18th Bep. 1919. 
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70. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th September, gives in Telugu the following 
extract from the Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ Mr. Monta 
Reforms and the Daily should carry out in its entirety the sentiment which 
Telegraph. he expressed on the 20th August. It will be just 
to broaden the reforms and not whittle them down. India should, in future, be a 
prominent member of the Empire unlike in the past, and should take part in our 
olitics.”’ 
: The paper makes the following comment on the above passage :— May our 
Government and their followers understand this advice of the Matly Telegraph. 


71. The Kistnapatrika, of the 13th September, writes in its leader under this 
heading :—Adversity contributes to human progress 
as well as property. . . What thirty years of 
political agitation by the National Congress had not been able to achieve, wag 
achieved on account of one indiscreet act of the Government—the partition of 
Bengal. . . ‘The truth that self-reliance is a better path to emancipation than 
dependence upon others has been proclaimed with a trumpet voice from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas. The flood of the Swadeshi Movement rose high, and 
carried with it the thirty-three crores of Indians. The Indians could sing at the 
top of their voice, the Vande Mataram hymn, casting aside their feeble voice, so 
that the heavens reverberated with it. ‘The partition of Bengal, which had been 
regarded as a terrible calamity turned out to be an elixir of national life. . . 

The South African theatre next attracted the attention of the Indians. The 
Indians who welcome the people of all couutries were subjected to severe hardships 
in other countries. The whole story ,oused the fire of national indignation. 
That Indians should be dishonoured in the British Empire itself has brought home 
the reality of the mghts of British citizenship. The spiritual force of the Indians 
was manifested to the world under the lead of the Great Gandhi. It became 
evident that the sacred fire of the Aryan Rishis was still smouldering in the 
Indians, however fallen they might now be. The fact was confirmed that a race 
without political freedom could not command respect anywhere in the world. 
How could one enjoy in other countries the freedom and the comforts denied to 
one in one’s own ccuntry? Just as the partition of Bengal gave rise to the 
Swadeshi movement, the South African problem engendered the desire for self- 
government among the Indians. It has become a historical fact that a new life 
has been infused into India, on account of the insults offered to Indian emigrants. 
‘There is @ meaning and a purpose in this problem remaining still unsolved. 
‘There is much good yet to come out of it. 

The series of calamities that now befall India, augur her future good. The 
[problem that faces her to-day is the hardest she had ever to face. It needs no 
mention, how much overwhelmed with grief all Indians are on account of the 
Rowlatt legislation and its sequel of the Punjab drama. The very thought is 
unbearable, of the reward that India now has. for having devotedly helped, for 
five years in every way, England that has been immersed in an ocean of 
unprecedented calamities. We cannot think that any man can help shedding 
tears, when he reads the hundred questions which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviys 
has propounded regarding the unhappy (ending in miser ) deeds done in the 
name of the Martial Law tin the Punjab. ‘I'he duty devolves upon the Govern 
ment, of explaining how far the cruelties indicated by them (those questions) are 
true, or rot. But it is clear from the Government stopping the meeting which 
the leading citizens of Lahore intended to hold on the 10th instant, how solicitous 
they (the Government) are to pacify the people overwhelmed with grief. Are not 
the people privileged even to ventilate their grievances? Is it fair to pass the 
Indemnity Bill to validate all the acts of officers under the Marlial Law, even 
before a proper comiittee to inquire into the origin and results of the Punjab 
riots 1s appointed, meets and gives its verdict? Will there be such an injustice 
anywhere else? The Government do not like that the people of the country 
should do so much as to ventilate the indignation blazing in their hearts oD 


anonnet of peers perverse Sa aa is certain that the representatives of the people 
will unanimously oppose the Bill in the Imperial Levislati i -morrow. 
But what is the good? The same . paere nese 2S 


e fortune may attend the Indemnity Bill, 


A series of calamities. 
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that had previously fallen to the lot of the Rowlatt Bill. To what purpose 
thereafter are the expense and the labour of the Committee? What matters 
++ how the appeals now pending in the Privy Council are disposed of ? They 
‘ntroduced the Rowlatt Bill. We protested; yet, they passed it into law. We 
objected to the trial of all persons in the Punjab under Martial Law ; yet they 
were subjected to severe punishments. We urged for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into these irregularities; but the Viceroy has appointed a 
Committee which cannot command the confidence of the people. We prayed that 
the ‘Indemnity Bill’ should be put off at least till after this Committee could 
complete its inguiry. His Excellency. the Viceroy gave the stern reply that 
whatever the results of the inquiry may be, the Indemnity Bill could not but be 
introduced. What stronger evidence is required as to the disregard of popular 
opinion ? | : 

: What is our duty hereafter? Of what profit is it to let our grief smoulder ? 
ae We shall give vent to our grief in a loud voice and condemn irregulari- 
ties in clear terms. . , To-day the people of the Punjab are afflicted with 
grief. Their hearts have been rent asunder. India has never yet known such 
an affiction in recent times. It is true we are beset with dire famine. There is 
no prospect of the distress leaving us even in the coming year. What if it is so? 
How small are our troubles compared with the series of calamities that have 
overtaken the people of the Punjab? Their leaders have been bound up in jails. 
Many have been, and are yet to be, led to the gallows. Hundreds have been 
shot dead. Many families have become helpless. Widows bereft of husbands 
and orphans bereft of fathers, are being consumed with fire of grief. Old fathers 
are mournfully imploring to have their sons back. How can we keep aloof in 
sealed silence? Can we not proclaim with sincerity that this is improper, 
unrighteous and unjust? Can we not convene meetings in every town and 
village, and express our sympathy ? Can we not, even in the midst of our 
distress, contribute and send our mite? A hard heart does not become us, nor 
mad rage. We shall speak out, in one voice and with the force of sacrifice and 
an intensity of feeling, that we do not want the Indemnity Bill. If kings do not 
listen to the wailings of our heart, will not, at least, the Great God, the Lord over 
all kings, listen to them? ‘There is a divine dispensation in the sending of this 
series of calamities, and if we mark it, we can win God’s grace. 


72. Referring to the disabilities of labourers in Ceylon, the Andhrapatrika, of 
Coy] the 15th September, writes under this heading :— 
eylon and labourers. . . . We know that the condition of the 
labourers now working in the tea and rubber plantations of Ceylon is unbearable. 
In the southern districts, agents induce labourers by offering loans and take 

them away. . . Both men and women suffer from complaints ‘due to heat. 
It must be understood that the causes for this miserable condition are the poverty 
of the coolies and the cruelty of the proprietors and their agents. . . There 
are three remedies for this: (1) the cancellation of all loans, (2) the repeal of the 
present Punitive Act, and (3) the increase of the wages of coolies, so as to be 
adequate for their sustenance. These three provisions should be embodied in the 
Act which is about to be passed in Ceylon. . . Empty words cannot achieve 
any practical results. The Ceylon and the Madras Governments should see that the 


coohes get suitable wages without having to depend on the grace of the proprie- 


tors of plantations. It is unjust to imprison coolies on the ground that they have 
failed to abide by their terms. Why should the Indians alone be subjected to 
penal provisions which are not known in any othercountry? . . . Before 
asking the Ceylon Government to repeal their Act, it will be but proper to 
remove the penal provision in our own country forthwith. We hope that His 
Excellency Lord illingdon, who wants to work for the improvement and well- 
being of labour, will try to remove this provision from the Penal Code. 


73. Referring to the proceedings of the public meeting held on the 14th 
Mle in tha Mens instant under the presidentship of Mr. P. Nara- 
grand eae lad ae a the yanamurti to concert measures to help the people 
G & tae Deaea. of the Punjab, the Andhrapairika, of the Ldth 


September, makes the following remarks among others:—. . . The objections 
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raised by Mr. Narayanamurti against the Indemnity Bill in the course of hj, 
condemnation of it attracted the audience. He said that men could not criticis, 
their own actions themselves, that the people had been under the impression tha; 
the Government had proclaimed Martial Law, even though there was no necessity 
for it, that there was nobody on the present committee who could command thg 
confidence of the people, and that Sit was necessary to appoint a Royal Commis. 
sion. . . It is regrettable that the authorities should fail to realize the 
‘excitement of the people about the Punjab affairs. It is but proper that the 
Government should wake up even now and should understand the heart of the 
people, forgetting their ‘ prestige’ theory. 
74. Referring to the scope and the composition of the Select Committee 
Small officials and their °P pointed by the Madras Government to inquire 
nhetiiiniey into the — of increasing the salaries of low. 
paid clerks, village officers, menial servants, ete., 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th September, remarks:—. . . There are no 
differences of opinion regarding the question of increasing the pay of low paid 
officials: The sooner the Government solve this question, the safer it is. It 
seems to be advisable to appoint to the committee one or two more Indians who 
know the conditions of the people. 


75. Referring to the Government notification, prohibiting the import of dyes 
is eines ti destey. by India without license from any country except 

siti ’ England, the Kistrapatrika, of the 13th September, 
writes under this heading :—We cannot say how far this order is defensible. 
The order says that its object is to protect the dyeing industry in the country. 
How is this possible? When there is scope to import the British dyes into this 
country without any license, how can the indigenous industry prosper? Is 
it because indigenous industries can withstand competition with the British indus- 
tries? It is clear that this order only serves to enable the British dyeing business 
to prosper in this country without German competition. ‘Though this order may 
be in keeping with Imperial ideas, it cannot but be said that far from being 
beneficial to the swadeshi enterprise, this arrangement will act as an impediment to 
the economic freedom of India. If at all the necessity should arise to import any 
article from a foreign country, there must be the freedom to import it from any 
country which can supply it at the cheapest price. But tocompel preference to 
British articles to the exclusion of those of the other countries will be a menace 
to freedom. The connexion between India and England is political and nvt 
economical. In the political sphere, there are mutual daties to be discharged by 
both the countries. Sut to hamper the freedom of India in the commercial world 
also by virtue of this political superiority is unrigteous. 


76. Referring to the exports of Indian articles and imports of foreign articles 


Cc ai os at Bombay for the first four months in the year, 
See See Seo the Kistnapatrika, of the 13th September, remarks :— 

me It was probably the consideration of the difference between the exports 
and the imports which led Mr. Montagu to raise the value of a rupee in the 


interests of the Lancashire merchants. 
77. Referring to the efforts of Australia to increase her shipping, the 


Ship-building. Kistnapatrika, of the 13th September, observes :— 
' ; When the Australian Government is thus 
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endeavouring to improve its commerce, what is the Government of India doing? 
Will the Indians remain satisfied with the advice giver by the Governor of Bombay 


in his address to the University students that India need have no difficulty so long 
as the British Navy and the British merchant vessels exist ? 


78. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 13th September, publishes in 

Our politics. Telugu an article from the pen of Mr. Lala 

Rajpat Rai, which contains the following remarks 

among others:—. . . Want of education is no longer a disgrace to us. We 

are more peaceful, thoughtful and virtuous'than the educated people of Europe and 

Aaah. We are not wanting in character. The reason is that we have preater 

~ -control, straightforwardness and honesty, and less ambition and less of the 
esire to kill others than the people of Europe and America. . 
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"9 Referring to the indenture system in the Fiji Islands, the Hitatarini, of 
: the 7th September, writes under this heading :— 

it man §°. . “The men and women of India cannot 
but be agitated io their hearts on hearing the fact that one indentured woman 
of India will have to be the concubine of three indentured men to begin with and 
then to numberless men. .— The object of State Legislation is to condemn 
jmmoral acts and not to legalise them.” 

We agree with the above remarks of the Young India. We have yet 
four mouths before us to reach the time limit fixed by Mr. Andrews. May every 
Indian man and woman justify his or her existence by doing all the help that lies 
in his or her power to do in the matter. 


g0. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika publishes in Telugu in its issues 

dun of the 9th and the 10th September the letters of 

My deportation. Mr. Bb. G. Horniman to the Bombay Chronicle, 
giving & detailed description of his deportation. 


81. Referring to the irregularities in the system of food control in the Kistna 

district, the special correspondent to the Andhra- 

Fo patrika, of the 9th September, writes :-—It is no 

district. doubt right to take possession of the rice and paddy 

concealed by merchants. But should not something be left for the consumption 

of the owner and for the expenses incurred by him ? As has been said by 

Mr. Kanuri Venkatachalapatayya Giaru, Mr.-Humayun Sahib is creating great 

confusion by transferring the paddy of ryots to merchants, the paddy of merchants 

to mill-owners, and again the rice of some of these mill-owners to certain others 

among them. Ryots and merchants are full of indignation. and they are 

openly saying that Mr. Humayun is handing over the commandeered rice and 

paddy to merchants whom he likes. Ryots are complaining that so much 

margiv of profit should exist between paddy and rice, and that the commandeering 

officers are robbing ryots and paying some mill-owners, and there is truth in the 

complaint. The grant of the right of export in the beginning toa few 

people and the grant of the same right in the name of tenders later on to a few 

individuals has given room to Mr. Humayun Sahib to show his favouritism to those 

whom he likes. When Mr. Humayun sealed the Madras Bank paddy 
godowns at Bezwada, the Bank Agent had those seals removed publicly. What 
is the reason for his leaving out all this paddy and getting hold only of the paddy. 
of ryots and merchants?. . . Depots have been established in every town to 
sell rice cheaply to poor people. To whom has Mr. Humayun Sahib granted 
the right of opening these depots. After saying that all the merchants who 
he has met and spoken to have complained that Mr. Humayun Sahib has given 
permission to open depots at Bezwada, Ellore and other centres in the district to 
such Muhammadans and Hindus as he has a special liking for, overlooking the 
claims of those already dealing in rice and willing to abide by the control terms, 
the correspondent goes on to observe :—. Ever since commandeering and 
control were begun, the price of the Kistna district rice has gone down, while 
that of the Burma rice has gone up. Good rice is cheap, while bad rice is dear !! 
The psychology of this must be known only to the controlling officers. Aig 
I submit that it is the opinion of the majority of the people in the district that 
the agitation and the unrest now spreading there will not come to an end, unless 
the Government appoint a Commission to inquire into the doings of Mr. Humayun 
Sahib in the matter of commandeering and controlling. 


82. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, publishes in Telugu the 
proceedings of the public meeting held in Gokhale 
Hall on the 11th instant to concert measures for the 
relief of the suffering of the people of the Punjab 
and the resolutions passed thereat. 


83. Under this heading. the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th September, publishes 

os Bast in ccteg an article on Mr. Harnkishen Lal 
Mr. Harikishen Lal. contributed to India by one who had an 
opportunity to converse with him, which contains the following observations 
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among others:—It cannot but strike anyone acquainted with the nature of the 
Indian administration that an elaborate criticism on its perverse acts, unjust 
procedure, arbitrary a and disregard for the national aspirations is unneces. 
sary, because these qualities are present in it only.in abundance. All th 
criticisms of Anglo-Indians will be devoted to the praise of the resolutenog 
shown by the authorities in subjugating the people of this country. 

The case of Mr. Harikishen Lal is different. Io punishing him, th 
Government have punished a man whom they fear. Why should they be afraiq 
of him? Learned, pure at heart, and brave, he is the last man to be cowed 
down by the threats of the Viceroy. . . The Punjab Government took action 
against such a man, and he was punished for sedition. The sentence passed op 
him will be a subject for condemnation by every lover uf freedom for all time to 
come. In the opinion of the authorities in India, to express any words which do 
not please them, amounts to sedition. 


‘ 84. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the loth September, publishes 
the proceedings of the public meeting held on the 
Help the Funjeb. beach on the evening of the 14th instant to appeal for 
funds for the relief of the people of the Punjab, the resolutions passed and the 
speeches delivered threat. ‘The speeches contain the following among othe 
remarks:— . . . The Government have confiscated the properties of the leaders 
of the people and carried on their arbitrary administration with a relentless mind. 
. . We want a Royal Commission to inquire into the necessity for the declaration 
of Martial Law in the Punjab and into the cruel actions of the Government of Indis 
and their subordinate officials in pursuance thereof. . . It is clear from the 
Viceroy’s speech that whatever the inquiry of the Commission may be, the object 
of the Government is to protect their officers and screen their faults. . . 

The Government have realised the errors committed by them, and are now 
introducing the Bill to defend those errors. This alone makes it abundantly 
clear that the administration of Martial Law was not just. Perhaps the criticisms 
of Sir John Simon and Lord Haldane have so unnerved them, that they have 
introduced this Bill. The questions propounded by Mr. Malavya go to show that 
the bureaucracy has subjected the poor people of that province to hardships. To 


oppress in this way is not a great thing. The whole world will look down upon 
it as a mean dodge. 


85. In its leader under this heading, the Sudarsint, of the 1st September, 
(received on the 8th), writes:— . . . We do 
not know at what an ill-starred moment the English 
merchant set his foot in our country. Our arts and industries which had before 
flourished were driven toa corner. . . Everyone resorted to agriculture, which 
has become congested. . . The educated and wealthy persons of our country 
must undertake our industrial advancement. . . The Government Univers! 
ties may be called factories which turn out clerks and officials for the Government. 
Our youngmen must withdraw from these mad pursuits and turn to 
industrial education. . . It is regrettable that none of the recommendations of 
the Industrial Commission have yet been put into practice. . . The Govern 
ment should, without any more delay, start industrial schools and factories and 
drive away famine trom the country. . . 

This hard problem cannot be solved unless the rulers and the ruled work i 
co-operation. . . The Government must transfer the Department of Industries 
to popular control, as it is essential for the progress of the country. . . The 
leaders of the people must pay attention to this. 


86. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th September, wnites :— 
Governors and stay on the hills. The authorities will do well so note the age 
ae ‘comment made by the Times of India, whi 
communicating to the public the news that Sir George Lloyd will be going 004 
pleasure trip to Kashmir in the coming winter: “If the authorities want to g° 
on pleasure trips, it is but just that they should fearlessly say so like Sir Georg? 
Lloyd. But while having an easy time on the hills, it is improper for them to 


say that they are carrying on the administration as usual.” This advice is givel 
by an Anglo-Indian and not by an Indian paper. 


The necessity of industries. 
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87, The Swadeshabhiman:, of the 12th September, comments as follows on 9¥4>sausmusm, 
His Excellency’s inaugural speech at the current 19h BS. 10d. 


His Exeellency’s speech. session of the Imperial Legislative Council :— 
Though His Excellency made certain remarks about Sir Sankaran Nayar’s resig- 
nation, so that, strictly speaking, he cannot be said to have been altogether silent 
on the matter, the manner in which he dwelt on it is no better than silence. But 
His Excellency’s brief remarks clearly showed that it is impossible even for the 
Viceroy to disprove the circumstances which led Sir Sankaran Nayar to resign his 
ofice and to establish the view presented by the Government. . His Excel- 
lency may be said to have used some hard words while speaking of the Punjab 
disturbances. His Excellency says that the speeches made by certain Honourable 
Members to prevent the passing of this hateful legislation were ‘ minatory,’ and 
understands all the Punjab disasters as being the résult of their speeches. But 
inasmuch as he spoke of the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry in the same 
speech, why should he anticipate the findings of the Commission and hold the 
Honourable Members responsible for the disaster (literally break the pot of dis- 
aster on the heads of the Honourable Members)? It seems there are one or two 
Indian Members in the Commission. Sir Chandavarkar has suggested that more 
Indian Members should be added, which shows that the Commission as at present 
constituted has not satisfied public opinion. Appeals have been made in the Privy 
Council to test the legality of these Martial Law sentences; and the Commission of 
Inquiry has also been appointed ; meanwhile the authorities intend to pass a new 
Indemnity Bill for the protection of the Martial Law authorities! You yourself 
introduced the Martial Law and punished the subjects! Now again you want to 
protect poe ! Even Sir Chandavarkar says that the Bill is not necessary so 
soon. Hence this Bill is also at variance with public opinion. His Excellency 
regretted that the Government of India was being blamed as trying to whittle 
down the Montford scheme ; but the examination of Sir James Meston before the 
Joint Committee shows that Mr. Montagu also is, perhaps, of the same opinion. 
Though His Excellncy ed some criticism so as to hurt public opinion, we are 
glad to see that he clearly and graciously assured that the decision of the Parlia- 
ment will have his hearty support. About the rise in the price of food-stuffs, 
His Excellency said that the prices of food-stuffs never before rose so high as at 
present, and stated this as clear evidence that the country has prospered and has 
been better able to bear the strain of high prices. It is impossible for poor 
suffering India to make any comment on this opinion of His Excellency. 


88. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 11th September, writes as follows :—The 
Punjab Martial Le Hon’ble Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya has put cer- 

ti on Sea. tain interpellations in the Imperial Council, which 
the Government have a difficulty in answering, and also in not answering 
Mr. Malaviya asked if the Government will place on the table the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the Punjab Government about the introduction of 
Martial Law. If this correspondence is published, many secrets will come out. 
Then there will be scope for criticism. A state of things will come in which all 
Indian papers will fearlessly criticise. If the Government replies that the corre- 
spondence cannot be pl on the table, then it will lead to the conjecture that 
the correspondence is not fit to be published. The Government of India thus find 
themselves in a dilemma. ‘This is, indeed, very regrettable. 


89. The Kanthirava, of the 16th September, in a leading article observes :— 

| His Excellency’s object in visiting our district is no 

vy; my Excellency the Governor’s qoybt to acquaint himself personally with the 
mit to South Kanara. general situation here. But we wonder whether it 
would be possible to achieve this object during a short stay of three days at the 
headquarters without going into the interior of the district. It seems to us that 
the hardships which we, poor citizons of the district, have been suffering for years 
cannot be noticed by any person by remaining at any one place and in a few 
minutes, unless he has extraordinary powers of telepathy such as our ancient 
Rishis were credited with. But this difficulty can, perhaps, be got over by listening 
only to such of the grievances as have beep thrust on the attention by the popular 
leaders and taking advantage of the convenient stereotyped reply readily furnished 
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11th Sep. 1919. 
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by the Secretariat that the matter ‘will be considered.” If the ‘arrival’ ang 
‘departure’ are private, it becomes very convenient, as the arrangements for the 
reception then rest wholly with the subordinate officers. It may happen that the 
formalities connected with the reception coupled with the profuse hospitalit 

characteristic of our district, the garden parties and dinner, the laying of 
foundation stones and such ceremonies all go to create a series of festivities which 
will leave the business side of the visit unattended. ‘’hat is why to us, poo, 
subjects, the visit of the administrative head of the province seems a mere farea, 
If His Excellency Lord Willingdon at least should make it possible for us to say 
that his duties, appropriately to his name, were ‘willing done’ in preference to 
other matters, he will have removed the belief that is now prevalent among the 
poor that a Governor’s visit is merely an occasion for festivities. Our leaders, too, 
will have done a great service to the poor, if they should lay bare the distrogg 
among the masses instead of concealing that distress by organising grand 
spectacles for mere appearance sake. We regret that His Excellency has not 
chosen the right time for visiting our district, or rather its chief town. If he 
wanted to see the sufferings of the famine-stricken poor, he should have been here 
already ; then he could have seen with his own eyes the truth about the great 
services rendered by his subordinate authorities here with their eyes shut. We 
fear the result of it will not be quite so evident now. Happily the new harvest 
will be brought in in a week or two. The distress of the masses will then have 
disappeared toa large extent. Then the reports of plenty in our district conveyed 
right up to His Excellency by the officers at the head of the Civil Supplies 
Department and the District authorities might even seem true; and His Excellency 
might even think that the complaints, of distress made by the District Association 
on behalf of the masses were only an invention of the educated few. What shall 
we do? Everything seems to end so unfortunately for the poor. If His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon should prove to us that it is possible for an 
administrator to ignore the fetters of ‘policy’ and ‘routine’ and, unlike his 
predecessors, hear the grievances represented by the popular representatives with 


a calm and patient mind, we shall truly rejvice at the great service he will have 
done thereby. 


90. Referring to the case filed in the Egmore Police Court by the Hon’ble 


Mr. R. B. Wood against one Bhairavan Chetti for 

o Samerg enme. offering him a diamond ring as a bribe, the 

Yogakshemam, of the 12th September, remarks that it is widely expected that many 
interesting facts will come to light in this case. 


91. Referring to the refusal of the District Magistrate of Lahore to allow the 

The District Mogictzste of Indian Association to hold a meeting in the Brad- 
Lahore and the Indian Associa- ‘augh Hall tocongratulate the Lieutenant-Governor 
tion. | of the Punjab on the mitigation of the sentences 
passed by the Martial Law Tribunals, the Mano- 

rama, of the 12th September, says :—In the first place there was no necessity for 
asking permission to hold the meeting. Inasmuch as permission was asked for, 
with a view to please the Government, and it was granted in the first instance, aD 
obstacle ought not to have been placed in the way of holding the meeting. It is 
not at all surprising that, however conciliatory the policy adopted by the Gov- 


ernment may be, it will be of no avail to the people at large if the officers who are 
to carry 1t out are opposed to such a policy. 


92. The Qaumi Report, of ~ 2nd September, referring to the memorial 
Tark signed by a number of Muslims including His High- 
i say eee 7 ompineae. One ness the Agha Khan and the Hon’ble Amir Ali, 


Hindus and Englishmen, submitted to the Prime 
dissatisfaction at the new procedure adopted by the 


Minister expressing profound 


Peace Conference with reference to the d we je 
subjugation of the Turkish ration, proposed partition of Turkey an 


remarks:—This i d. sound 
statement of the case ; and we are sure that Mr. SS ee 


in whose hands lies the decision of th; iP De recast 
consideration. of this delicate question, will give it du 


Lloyd George and his colleagues, 
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The editor, referring to the decision that the Turks may be deprived of Thrace 
and Constantinople, that their ports may be handed over to other nations, that 
they may be cut off from the sea and foreign markets, that seven millions of 
Muslims may be restricted to Anatolia, and that the rest of their territory may be 

‘ven to other nations, remarks that this is a catastrophic blunder. The British 
ic will be able to appreciate what the result of enforcing this decision will be. 
Ina nation that is unable to have dealings with its co-relizionists, and is 
deprived of social intercourse with other nations, the seed of racial and civil 
wars will be sown, and perpetual unrest will take deep root in Asia. Over and 
above all increasingly deep-seated. hate will continue to rankle in the minds of 
Mussalmans all the world over. 

This latest memorial of the Muslims of England is the final message to the 
Islamic world. As long as Islam is alive, Muslim fraternity will also be a living 
thing, and from the point of view of political geography to separate Muslims and 
to deliberately plan to deprive them of a place in the sun will endanger the peace 
of the world, sowing the seeds of bitterness and unrest among its adherents. 


93. The Qauna lieport, of the 7th September, has some verses referring to the 
proposed partition of Turkey in which it rémarks 
that the proposed destruction of the Khalifate 
would pierce the Muslim heart like a dagger and that if the Holy Places fall into 
the hands of foreigners, Muslims will be tired of life. 


94. The Qaumi [eport, of the 7th September, has a leader in which it 

Our ‘Ia expresses its grief at the present condition of 

Mocs Mussalmans on this festive day, which, it says, is the 
outcome of the Turkish affair. 


95. The Qaumi Report, of the 8th September, referring to the proposed parti- 
Mul 3 seat tioning of ‘Turkey, writes:—The plan to partition 
aime, etree. the Turkish Empire is a recent invention of certain 
eclfish and patriotic Europeans. They should, however, bear in mind that Muslim 
aspirations cannot be frustrated by their virtue or their vice, that Islam cannot be 
destroyed by their attacks, that Islam has been a historical fact for thirteen cen- 
turies, that its civilisation, history, political power, and national potentiality are 
real things, and that should any wicked power attempt to snatch them away, it 
will lead to the annihilation of that self-same power. 

Muhammadans are annoyed to find that there are people in England and 
America who are trampling the Islamic problem under foot for mere sensation, 
and they think they are thereby rendering the world and the peace of the world 
a sacred service. 


publ 


The sentiments of the ‘1d. 


We are prepared to proclaim. very frankly and very strongly that the decline — 


of - secular power of Islam will be a perpetual menace to the peace of the 
world. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, at the last meeting of the Legislative Council, 
assured Muhammadans that their aspirations had been communicated to the Peace 
Conference. This announcenient may reassure Muhammadans, but it cannot 
satisfy them. The Islamic world at present desires the British Government to 
satisfy it and not merely reassure it, to take the matter into its own hands 
instead of leaving it in those of others, and to take up and defend the cause instead 
of sendi messages. 

Muslims find that the most insignificant item of news concerning Armenia is 


served up in a most forbidding shape, while information regarding the most. 


important Turkish affairs is suppressed. a 
This‘is the mischief of certain correspondents, and it is regrettable to find 
that even independent British Press has been led into similar errors. What 
valuable assistance did Armenia render to the Allies during the war? What 
nefits has she conferred on European civilization and education? What 
geographical or racial sympathy has England with Armenia ? Similarly what 
assistance did Greece render during the war, and how was its policy beneficial to 
the Allies in the realization of their object ? 
The reply given by M. Clemenceau from the presidential chair at the Peace 
Conference =a stated the Turkish demands, but the megs is at once disappoint- 


ing and perplexing, and every word of his creates fee 


Qaum1 Rerorr, 
7th Sep. 1919. 


Qavmr Rurory, 
Madras, 
7th Sep. 191% 


Qavus Buvorg,. 
Maiiras, 
Sth Sep. 1619. 
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all over the Muslim world which proclaims with one voice that it is not proper to 
treat Turkey, the sole surviving Islamic State, in this unjust manner. Muhammg. 
dans cannot make out what disqualification renders Turkey, Islam ang 
Muhammadans unfit to rule. Greece and Armenia have the right to bg 
independent, but ‘Turkey is not fit for it! At the Peace Conference no Germay 
territories were annexed, nor was it seriously proposed to dismember the coun 

or to‘separate Austria from Europe, or to place its territories under the supervi- 
sion of an international police. But the ideas of restricting and limiting Islamic 

wer have been proved. We ask if this is Justice. 

The British nation should judge, its troop should decide, and its statesmen, 
who are in the know, should consider ; for we are closely connected with them and 
they cannot abandon us. Had this been a purely Turkish affair, we should not 
have concerned ourselves about it; but it 1s a question of the Khalifate which 
touches the Islamic world, and therefore we cannot ignore it. We do not ap 
for any concession or favour, but we do ask for justice, and if it is proved that 
M. Clemenceau’s reply is justifiable, we shall be content with our fate. 

It is true that from the time Turkey has been involved in European politics, 
her national and Islamic powers have greatly decreased. Her commerce, 
industry and arts have all been destroyed by ‘European gambling. Her adminis. 
tration and authority have been destroyed by European wine and women, and 
now it is said that they cannot even rule themselves. 

If Turkey is brought under the heel of Europe, its moral condition will grow 
worse, and it will gradually be blotted out. It is time now for England to appre. 
ciate the sentiments of Islamic world and. do it justice in accordance with its 
principles of equity, and not forsake it for the sake of a few selfish individuals. 


Qavum Reroar, 


96. The Qaumi Report, of the 6th September, writes:—The home mail has 
6th Sep. 1919. 


to-day brought a copy of the Daily Telegraph of the 
2nd August, which shows that several influential 
Muhammadans, Hindus and Europeans have submitted a memorial to the Prime 


Minister against the dismemberment of Turkey. On the occasion of the ‘id, the 
Qaumi Report produces this gift. Will not the terrestrials appreciate this cry, 
and the celestials say Amen to this prayer ? 

In the God of Heaven and Earth is our hope. In a word our ‘id, our 
pilgrimage, our visits to sacred shrines and vur sacrifices are for Islam. . Lord 


accept (it) from us; for ‘hou art He who heareth and knoweth (Koran I], 
121—7r.). 


Jenmpame-Resesn, 97. The Jaradah-i-Rozgar, of the 15th September, commenting on the statement 
18th Bep. 1919. a made by the Madras Times ‘‘ All are not aware of 


the difficulties the Government will have to face in 
fixing the rates of foodstuffs,” observes :—If, according to our contemporary’s state- 


ment, difficulties should arise in fixing the rates, why are the easy methods of the 
Mysore Government not ascertained ? They have fixed rates forall foodstuffs. 
It is obvious that the Government has to obtain foodstuffs from foreign 
countries, and in spite of the paucity of waggons and ships, it has, to a certain 
extent, afforded facilities in this respect. 
The Director of Civil Supplies has provided many facilities for supplying 


rice to the poor at a cheap rate; it is certain the poor would not be treated like 
dogs by the police if some more depots were opened. 


The Muhammadan memorial. 
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Swapesamrrnan, 93. Ina note under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th September, 
0 fax a The all-powerful Act. ’ refers to the objection raised against the continuance 
iss. of the Defence of the Realm’ Act in England and 
the inclination of the authorities there to yield to popular Opinion and remarking 
that, while this Act was applied moderately in England, its compeer, the Defence 
of India Act, was deemed to be the remedy for all evils in India, observes -—If 
there 1s 4 necessity for the Rowlatt Act in India, should not the Defence of the 
Realm Act continue in force in England, when the conspiracy of the Sein Fieners 
exists in Ireland and the disturbances of the Bolsheviks continue in England? 
But, can the authorities there easily go against the wishes of the public ?. 
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99. Referring with surprise to the passing, by the Legislative Council, 
Tie Madras Civil Courts Act. without any demur, of the Bill to amend the 


the present condition in any way and the preamble of which is more retrograde 
than before, a correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 10th September, writes :— 
according to the law as it stood before, Subordinate Judges and District -Munsifs 
had not the power to sanction privilege leave to the members of their establish- 


ments even for 15 days and to make acting appointments even in the case of - 


peor's, without the sanction of the District Judges. Though Subordinate Judges 
are empowered to dis pose of small cause suits up to the value of Rs. 500 without 
appeal and of original suits without any value limit, it is surprising to see that 
* they cannot appoint their staff. The High Court, in their recent orders, laid 
down that each court can appoint the copyists therein, but, on subsequent thought 
issued a proviso that such appointment should be made subject to the approval of 
the District Court. It does not matter much if the District Judge attends to 
these things personally. It is un open secret that the District Judge has no leisure 
to attend to these and that either the Sarishtadar or a clerk, by a single stroke of 
the pen, upsets the mature action of the Subordinate Judges. Why should this 
department alone be treated so badly? A Tahsildar can grant leave to a village 
oficer and appoint his peons and Divisional officers holding equal status with 
the Subordinate Judges and District Munsifs enjoy special powers. In regard to 
leave applications, they are the final disposing authorities and need not refer 


to the District Collector. ‘Though the ier to this Act says that the work of. 


the District Judges should be minimised, it does not propose to confer any power 
on the Sub-Judges and District Munsifs. It is hoped that Lord Willingdon will 
pay personal attention to this matter and alter the new rules in such a way that 
they imply no suspicion of the judicial officers and that proper powers are given 
to them. 3 
100. Referring to this Bill, the Swadesamitran, of the 13th September, points 
Tne Indemnity Bill to a statement of Mr. Churchill, the then Under 
fe rasmans, aay Secretary of State of the Colonies, in respect of the 
motion of £ir Ramsay MacDonald in the House of Commons on the Indemnity 
Bill sought to be passed in the South African Parliament soon after the introduc- 
tion of Martial Law there owing to labour troubles in 1914, that it was not proper 
for the British Government to interfere in the affairs of a self-governing Colony, 
and that the people there had the power to change their Government if they 
liked and remarks :—The Indians have no such power. They have no other go 
than to make a representation to the British Government, if they consider the 
action of the Government of India to be wrong. The power of staying any 
measure proposed by the latter reste only with the British Government. It is 
clear from Sir Ramsay MacDonald’s motion that an Indemnity Law will be 
justifiable only after a Commission comes to a decision on the matters under 
inquiry. We, therefore, request the British Government to prohibit the enactment 
of that law. Our special correspondent wires to us that there is a strong rumour 
in Simla that the Secretary of State for India has not yet given his consent to the 
introduction of the Bill. | 
The same paper reverts to this subject in its leader of the 15th September 
1919 and writes:—All doubts have been cleared and it is now certain that the 


Bill will be introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 17th idem and. 


read a second time and discussed on the 24th idem. The result is a foregone 
conclusion. The Government have the power to pass it into law. Some were in 
doubt whether they would care for public opinion and the practice obtaining in 
the world, at least on this occasion, and postpone the introduction of the Bull at 
least till after the report of the Punjab Commission, appointed by themselves, is 
published. Some indulged in a vain hope that the echo of the cries from India 
might be heard in England and make the Secretary of State decline to accord 
sanction for the introduction of the Kill. Some again hoped from the news 
conveyed by our Simla correspondent that it might be deferred to the next 
session of the Council. All hopes have been frustrated now. There is no need 
for us to dilate on the nature of the Bill which is to be introduced so obstinately. 


Madras Civil Courts Act, which does not improve > 


SwaDBsamrreay, 
Madras, 
18th Sep. 1919. 
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The object of the Government is very plain and the Bill is drafted ve 

clearly so a8 to carry out that object. Taking the preamble first, jt ;, 
stated therein that it was necessary to introduce Martial Law in the Punjab, 
This has not yet been proved. The opinion of the many is only that there 
was no such necessity. We ask for an impartial Commission only to inquire 
about this first. The authorities have, in a way, granted our request and appointed 
a Commission, with powers to go into this question. Is it’ fair at this juncture to 


introduce a law, basing it on a point, which is still under dispute? The secong 


clause of the Bill does not confine its operation to the actions of the officials jp 
places where Martial Law was in force, but extends to any action taken by an 

official throughout British India with the bona fide intention of preserving peace, 
It is not known whether this is only an error in drafting or it has been purposel 

drafted in this manner. Whatever it may be, as it is even in places where there 
were no disturbances, if the officials had acted contrary to law, the subjects are 
deprived of their lawful remedy. The provision again that, if one of the Secretaries 
to the Government should certify that a particular act was done in accordaneg 
with the orders of the Government officials, it would be conclusive evidence of bong 
fides, means in effect that Government officials are allowed to give certificates of 
good character to one another. Is this possible and compatible with justice? 
Even in ordinary times, it isa herculean task to take any action against a Govern. 
ment official. If such a law too is passed and additional support given to the 
officials, can the subjects ever hope to obtain justice? Further, this is quite 


-contrary to the rules laid down in the Indian Penal Code that, if one has committed 


an offence punishable under the law, the onus of proving his bona fides lies on the 
accused. So this provision of the Bill gives complete protection to the officials. 
The Bill also empowers the confirmation of sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Commissions. Evidently, this is a precautionary measure sought to be adopted by 
the Government, seeing that the power of the Martial Law tribunals to try all the 
cases that were disposed of by them has been questioned by Sir John Simon. But 
the next section says that the Privy Council has the power to admit appeals and 
dispose of cases in any way it likes. What is to be the lot of those who have no 
means of preferring such appeals? The Privy Council can only decide cases 
brought before it. If it should decide that the procedure adopted was wrong and 
that the tribunals had no power, this provision will prevent all people being 
benefited by such a decision.: So the p:or have no way of getting justice. The 
decision of the Privy Council cannot reach them and the Commission has not been 
empowered to scrutinize the procedure adopted by the Martial Law tribunals. 
What is the remedy for them? Unless the Government themselves show their 
mercy, they are doomed. The nature of the Bill is such that officials who are 
reported to have acted high-handedly are promised protection, while it has been 
made impossible for the innocent people subjected to restrictions to obtain justice. 
What are the people and their leaders going todo? ‘The present danger allows 
no room for a controversy. Justice Mani Ayyar, the South Indian lion, has 
pointed out our duty and it is for us to act upon it and oppose the Bill. Our 
fitness for Home Rule depends on the extent to which we act upon the suggestion 
of our leader. Anything will be possible provided there is co-operation among the 


people and union among their leaders. This is borne out by experience. Let the 
Indians adopt it. 


Referring to the Indemnity Bill which the Government propose to intro- 
The Indemnity Bill. duce in the Imperial Legislative Council, the 


Andhrapatrika, of the 15th September, writes in its 
leader :—On the 17th and the 18th September, Sir William Vincent will move 


in the Imperial Legislative Council the Indemnity Bill which the people have 


already begun to criticise severely. ‘The peuple are protesting against the enact 
ment of this Bill by holding meetings. But the authorities can es it in defiance 
of the public opinion as they did in the case of the Rowlatt Act. ‘The Act will 

create dissatisfaction and not satisfaction among the people. That His Excellency © 
Lord Chelmsford and Sir William Vincent should themselves fail to adopt peace- 
ful methods, while preaching sermons to the, representatives of the people on 
conciliatory attitude, is not calculated to pave the way tg peace. It is the 
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ctice to have recourse. to an Indemnity Bill during 4 political revolution and 
change of Government. After the Indemnity Bill is passed, there is no good of a 
Select Committee considering matters relating to it. The people urged for 
the appointment of a committee to inquire into the outrages and the internments 
‘1 Bengal, and the Rowlatt Act had been the result of the committee appointed 
by the Government in response to that request. . . It will be no wonder, if as 
a result of the present inquiry, we shall have another Rowlatt Act. It will be 
known in the course of the inquiry what connexion the Criminal Investigation 
Department officials have devised between the Gazar revolution and the April 
outrages. It is to be believed that the authorities had discharged their duties in 
the good faith that strong action was necessary to avert the danger that had 
overtaken the country. Even fools and wicked persons say that they are doing 
their unhappy (ending in misery) deeds in good faith. But it is not possible to 
define good faith accurately in critical times. . . Though there may be good 
faith, there is a limit to the punishment inflicted for the purpose of carrying out that 
faith. When punishments transgress all limits, though good faith and law may 
save the punishing officer, justice will not. ‘lhough the good intentions of the 
authorities should not be doubted, it is necessary, in the interests of justice, to 
examine the motives of the officers who acted under their orders. . . ‘The 
Government of India has no right whatever to stop the appeals preferred to the 
Privy Council. It cannot also interfere with the royal prerogative of clemency 
of His Majesty the Emperor George V. Arrangements will be made to compen- 
sate for the losses sustained by persons under the Martial Law. . . The whole 
country is condemning the Indemnity Bill, irrespective of sectarian differences. 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar has written to Lord Chelmsford, requesting him 
to make the Bill at least suspensory, if the passing of it cannot be helped. 
The Daily News has thus commented on the Bill:—‘‘In this inquiry, this 
terrible ordeal, the Indian Civil Service and the Military Departments which 
will be tried for their conduct have their representatives on Inquiry 
Committee. No independent Indian has been appointed. The passing of 
the Indemnity Bill before the Inquiry Committee has begun its inquiry will give 
further countenance to the policy adopted by the authorities in the Punjab. 
Such a strange procedure reminds us of the unfortunate policy adopted in respect 
of the disturbances which occurred in Ceylon in the beginning of the war. These 
devices so incompatible with British character are bringing disgrace to the fair 
name of Britain”. . . The words of the Daily News express the views of the 
Indians. We hope that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford will earn the gratitude 


of the people even now by taking up a sympathetic attitude and putting an end 
to the growing agitation. 


Referring to the information given by the Puoneer that the Government 

ne ee of India are going to pass the Indemnity Bill in 

e Indemnity Bill. the coming session of the Imperial Legislative 

Council, the Hilakarini, of the 7th September (received on the 15th September) 

writes :— This news is filling the whole country with awe and wonder. 

In every village in the Andhra country, resolutions must be passed in clear 

terms, that the Bill is not at all acceptable, and that the Government, which wants 
to be the home of peace, should be the last body to think of it. 


Referring to the Indemnity Bill introduced in the Imperial Legislative 
The Indemnity Bjll Council, the Manorama, of the 16th September, 
ics says :— Where is the necessity for introducing the 

Indemnity Bill if the Government are convinced that: their officers have acted 
awiully in the Punjab? If their acts were unlawful, it is not proper that they 
should be protected by means of such a Bill. What the Government should do 


8 to leave the affair to the decision of the Commission appointed for inquiring 
into the matter. 


101. The Yogakshemam, of the 12th September, points out that, in the Viceroy’s 


speech at the last meeting of the Imperial Legisla- 
iad - troubles and the tive Council, His Excellency tried to justify the 
ay esa acts of the Government in the Punjab, and observes 


Hrr 
Ellore, 
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that a perusal of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya’s interpellations on the subject wij 
make it appear that similar events have happened only in Belgium during th, 
German regimé there. The paper, however, thinks that the extent to which 
Mr. Malaviya’s allegations may be correct can be judged only after seeing the 
reply of the Governnient to the interpellations. Anyhow it seems to be a fag 
that the Government. are going to pass a law that the crimes of officers in th 


Punjab are not crimes. 


LV.—NAaTIVE STATES. 


102. Referring to the Act recently introduced in the Travancore State for the 

_. . enlargement of the Legislative Council there, the 
political Axdhrapatrika, of the 12th September, remarks 
The number of the 
members of the Legislative Council proposed by the Madras Government for the 
Madras Presidency is 100. It may be 540, if calculated on a comparative 
consideration of the area and the population of the Travancore State. Though 
the political reforms introduced in the Travancore State are small for the progress 
of the State, we hope that they will contribute towards the development ofthe 


Travancore and 


reforms. under this heading :--. 


people. 


103. In the course of a leading article on ‘‘ Officials and Public Opinion,” the 
| _ Malayah, of the 3rd September, remarks :—We can 
Alleged increase of bribery in boldly assert that there is plenty of bribery in 


Since recently it has been 


q 
Travancore. Travancore at present. 


increasing. 


104. All the Malayalam papers received during the week, with the exception 


The reform of the Travan- 
core Legislative Council. 


ing the Travancore Legislative Council. 


of the Manorama of Calicut, and the Kerala Bharati 
of Travancore, condemn the regulation for reforn- 


They 


criticise its introduction independently of the Legislative Council, to which the 
power of legislation has long since been delegated by the Maharaja, and take 
strong exception to the contents of the regulation in so far as it contemplates the 


recall of that power of legislation. 
expressed :— 


The following are abstracts of opinions 


' The Kerala Chandrika.—A timely reform; but it does not give unmixed 


satisfaction. The taking back of the power of legislation from the Legislative 


Council seems inconsistent with the tra 
times. When British India runs, Travancore crawls. 
keep pace with the former. 


itions of the country and the spirit of the 
The latter should at least 


The Bharata Kesari considers the gift a stone for bread and a serpent 
for a fish. The present regulation is the culmination of a downward course. 
- It is not valid, as it is not passed by the Legislative Council. The paper 
challenges the opinion of the Madras Times that the Maharaja is an autocrat 
and bound by no laws of his own creation, and’ concludes with the observation 
(in its own words) :—“ Apart from the graceless manner in which the regulation 
has been promulgated and the incipient distrust of the people which this unusual 
procedure betrays, there is also this other feature to be considered, that the 
reforms meted out to us are dealt out with a niggardly hand and do not satisfy 


the reascnable expectations of the people. 


The demands of Travancore 48 


expressed in the papers and on the platform were for a Council with a non-official 


majority invested with large powers 
moving resolutions on matters of general public interest.” 


The Malayali admits some features of reform, 


slow pace of progress adopted by Travancore, 
tion highly disappointing. 


The Samadarsi also thinks that the introduction of the ger 


. independently of the Legislative Council makes the regulation itse 
the Legislative Council constituted thereunder, 


passed by it, open to the question of validity. 


of budget discussion, interpellation 


but regrets the extremely 
and considers the present reguls- 


and 


and the regulations that will be. 
Even the concessions allowed, ¢g:; 


of asking questions and of making suggestions, are rendered useless by extensive 
reservations and limitations. The Darbar seem to be obstinate that the people 
of Travancore should have no freedom at all while the democratic spirit is gaining 
strength throughout the world. 


The Malayala Manorama thinks that the motive of the Darbar is clearly to ——Manivas 
stop all possibility of public opinion ever interfering in the administration in any “4 
way opposed to the wishes of the Darbar. 


The Manorama thinks that it marks an epoch in the history of Travancore. 
powers mark a stage of real progress. It 
observes, however, that the scheme will not appear to British Indian subjects as 
excellent, though it is excellent for Travancore and brings Travancore to the 
level of British India before the Minto-Morley reforms. 


The Kerala Bharati congratulates the Government and the people on the 
proposed reforms, and hopes they will serve to accelerate the progress of self- 
government in the State. 


The expansion of the Council and its 
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ERRATA. 


Report No. 31. 


Page 1159, paragraph 21, line 10, for ‘fore’ read ‘ front’. 
1165, line 13, for ‘taken them, in’ read ‘taken them in’. 
,, 1172 ,, 15, for ‘ought’ read ‘aught’. 


») 


Report No. 32. 


Page 1192, paragraph 10, line 23, for ‘ pay’ read ‘ pays’. 
1198, line 2, for ‘ being’ read ‘ been ’. 

», 8, tnsert ‘ of’ after ‘Members ’. 

120], paragraph 380, line 23, omst ‘ as’ after ‘ but’. 


9 


1199 


1206 
1207 


= 


9? 


23 


41 
42 


?) 


9) 


24, for ‘shop’ read ‘ shops’. 
17, for ‘ evinces’ read ‘ evince’. 


Report No. 36. 


Page 1360, item 14, line 3, substitute ‘ Paris’ for ‘ paris’. 
10, ingert ‘the’ before ‘ War Lord’. 
2, insert ‘the ’ before ‘ B.A.’. 
5, ensert ‘ the’ before ‘ news’. 


1360 
1362 
1362 


1881, paragraph 79, line 9, insert ‘is true’ after ‘ rice-eating’. 


) 


Pe 


14 
21 
21 


>? 


”? 
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Report No. 37. 


Page 1420, line 1, substitute ‘ degradation’ for ‘ suspension ’. 


[Isaued, the 25th September 1919 ] 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I.—Forgrien Pouitics. 


|. Referring to Reuter’s telegram that Britain will su port the Freneh 
mandate for Syria, the Hindu, of the 20th Septem- 
ber, observes :—‘‘ It is absolutely incumbent that 
the British Government should act warily and in full consultation with the leaders 
of Muhammadan opinion. It would be hazardous to commit the Empire to any 
definite policy till that 1s done—and the decision is favourable in the main, to 
Muhammadan aspirations. . . ‘That Hindu India is largely in sympathy with 
Muhammadans in their desire to prevent the complete dismemberment of the 
Turkish nation is fairly conclusive, and it is, therefore, of immense consequence 
that British statesman should be very cautious and prudent in dealing with the 
Turkish peace terms. However strong Great Britain may be, it is not desirable to 
antagonize 60 millions of subjects in India to say nothing of those outside the 
country, in @ matter on which Muhammadans feel deeply.” | 


Islam and the Allies. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Pole. 


2. The following appears in the Hindu of the 22nd September :—“ To im 

ss _ @ force of Punitive Police on the city of Lahore 
The Lahore Punitive Police costing the rate-payers a lakh of rupees a year, 
—. would be to pile the Pelion of oppression on the 
Ossa of suffering. . . ‘The Punjab has experienced enough of repression and 
compulsion of very grievous kinds, and a wise administrator would earnestly try 
to:banish from the minds of the people the memory of the ‘ mailed fist’ by 
adopting forgiving and persuasive methods to demonstrate his regret for the 
occurrences which led to misconceptions, hasty actions and genuine mistakes on 
both sides in the recent disturbances. . . ‘a our opinion the imposition of a 
Punitive Police force on Lahore will not tend to strengthen the loyalty of the 
Punjab or redound to the credit of the puissant Government of India.” 


(d) Educaton. 


3. Referring to a recent order of the Madras Government, sanctioning 


scholarships for Panchamas and other boys of 
Stholarehips for Panchemee. shociginal es criminal tribes studying in ee + ties 
schools, Justice, of the 25th September, writes :—‘‘ We cannot help remarking that 
the action now taken cannot be described as being adequate to the needs of the 
case. ‘The Madras Government maintain, at great cost to the general tax-payer, a 
gorgeous Home for Brahman widows. It would be interesting to know what 
each of these widows gets and actually costs to the tax-payer; and when we 
speak of the cost, every item of it, even including the interest on the capital 
invested in the building used for the purpose, should be taken into account. 
Why should a Brahman Widows’ Home be maintained by the Government? Is 
it ‘ educationally sound’ or socially just? Cannot the policy of free distribution 
of scholarships among girls irrespective of caste, colour or creed be pursued in 
this matter instead of showing special favour to the widows of the most politically- 
minded caste? Where is the necessity for a Government Widows’ Home at all ? 
ae We have been led into this criticism by reason of the spirit in which the 
Government have sanctioned these scholarships for the Panchamas who are a most 
deserving, loyal and hardworking class of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
The policy of the Government must be to help those who, if left alone, cannot 
help themselves and try as much as possible to diminish the weight of the load of 
the heavily-laden.”? 7 


Himpv, 
Madras, 
20th Sep. 1919. 
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J usricz, 
Madras 
25th Sep. 1919. 
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(k) General. 


4. Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Krishna Rao’s proposal in the Legislative 
Council some time ago to form 4 provincial board 
of agriculture and the final orders of Government 
thereon, the West Coast Spectator, of the 20th Sep. 
tember, remarks :—‘t We have over and over again called attention to the methods 
of Japanese agriculture, the sort of aid the Japanese Government have given to 
the ryot, and a free disbursement of loans for agricultural purposes without those 
delays inseparably associated with red-tape. . . We ask in all seriousness wh 
our own Government cannot follow the methods so successfully adopted by 
Japan. There is no use of taking up half-hearted measures, employing a costly 
staff and laying out demonstration farms, unless the agricultural classes are direct] 
interested and given the necessary money to embark upon new and scientific 
methods of agriculture. . . In short, there should be a radical revision of the 
policy hitherto followed ; there must be full measures and not half measures, and 
everything done in the power of the Government, by individual officers and by 
those who take an interest in agriculture, to attract people to the new profession. 
: We think that the Government can do no better than appoint a commis. 
sion of officials and non-officials to go into the whole question of agricultural 
reform as they did with industries. Agriculture and industries must proceed hand 
in hand; one should not be starved and the other improved. . . The matter is 
of very considerable importance, one that cannot be ignored. Lord Willingdon 
is a practical agriculturist; and we hope that during His Excellency’s tenure 
we will sec a great stimulus given to the staple industry. And in so far as 


Malabar is concerned, we look to hgm to remove the bar that obstructs the progress 
of agriculture.” 


5. In a leader on this subject, the Hindu, of the 26th September, says :—‘ It 

is a melancholy circumstance that imprisonment for 

Ps ganasnaan annie labour «ona is still sanctioned i law in the 
British territory, and no effort should be spared to 

get this legalised tyranny swept out of existence. The responsibility for effecting 
this reform lies heavily on the authorities ; firstly, because the elementary rights of 
the labourers demand it ; and, secondly, because they cannot show a brave front in 
their discussion with the colonies in respect of this question. . It is with 
surprise that we note that the Bill to amend the Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859, which was introduced into, the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
17th instant, does not provide for the entire removal of the penal provisious pro- 
viding for imprisonment for specified labour offences. . The state of things 
in this respect is immeasurably worse in Ceylon, and the offences for which 
labourers may be imprisoned are dangerously comprehensive. . . The Ceylon 
Government cannot be permitted to enforce these unrighteous provisions any more 
and perpetuate what is nothing less than abject slavery. It is also urgently 


necessary that the British Government should remove the detestable practice 
wherever 1t may be in force in India.” 


The Madras Government and 
agriculture. 


6. New India, of the 26th September, writes :—The country is becoming politi- 
Wake up India. cally flabby at the very period when it should bea 
lomogeneous mass of concentrated virility. ‘There 
is not a single real cause of political objective in which the people as a whole, or 
even the intelligentsia, take an absorbing interest. The Satyagraha movement as 
directed against the Rowlatt Act is dead or dying. . . The Indian public has 
ceased to care one way or another about the Rowlatt Act. Commonsensé 


people thought that if ever there was a case f . law 
st was that of the Press Law whi case tor using Salyagraha against a law, 


. 4 ch was actively mischievous and struck at the 
roots of the national well-being ; while the Rowlatt Act is a dead letter, and what 
is the use of kicking a corpse, , 


or at least a body i ap Te 
. .Even the suffering in the y in a state of suspended animati 


ite Punjab provoke helmi nse, 
whatever mey be said in speeches or eaten in tc gg ie 

d ted Because the real leaders of the people are themselves at cross purposes, 
and a house divided against itself cannot stand. . . Confusion has been made 


‘ 


ae ee ee 
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worse confounded by Mr. Gandhi’s recent utterances in connexion with the 
Indemnity Bill and the Commission of Inquiry. . . Bolder people say he is 
yrong. As@ matter of fact, we believe that he is right. The meeting-going 
crowd is disappointed in Gandhi. He is no longer leading a movement against 
the Government. . . There is, of course, the ery for the recall of Lord 
Chelmsford, but it 1s an excitement, not a crusade, and will last only so long as 
there is nothing to take its place. . . We ought to have a common programme 
of work, so that, for the time being, India may have a united people.” 


Il 1.—Lge1siation. 


7. Ina leader on this subject, the Hindu Message, for the week ending 18th 
September, states :—‘‘ The whole of educated India 
The Indemnity Dill. is horrified at the determination of the Government 
of India to pass the Indemnity Bill. . . This is exactly what has staggered 
the country and shaken the people’s faith in the love of the British for law and 
justice. . . The whole country is ringing with remonstrances against the 
action of the Government in appointing a Commission of Inquiry and without 
waiting for its findings in seeking to exonerate in advance the officers concerned 
from all liability for their actions. . . The inquiry itself will become a 
mockery and the people would attach absolutely no value to this farce of an 
inquiry. . . Since the advent of the British, India has. begun to appreciate 
freedom and justice and if at this stage anything happens to shake her faith, the 
result will be most deplorable both to England and India. We are fully aware 
that ours is a cry in the wilderness ; but, as true followers of the Gita, we feel it 
our duty to represent facts to the Government, without the expectation of any 
result.” 


Hinpt Mussaes, 
SriPar 
18th Sep, 1919. 


k , 
| VaRrakamiTRaN, 


Tanjore, 
28th Aug. 1919 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I1.—Foreien Povitics. 


8. Reiterating the view that the new law to be introduced by the Gover. 

ment of Ceylon in regard to the Indian coolies jp 
Ceylon cannot be expected to improve their condj. 
tion in any way, the * Vartakamitran, of the 28th August, observes that the lay 
has been drafted in such a manner as to make it possible for even those who wers 
not classed as Indian coolies till now being deemed as such, and adds:—Tho 
recruiting work will, according to this law, be taken up by the Government them. 
selves and conducted by a new department created for this purpose under , 
‘Controller,’ with a committee of four officials and five non-officials to assist him, . 
It is not prescribed that the non-officials in the committee should be Indians, and 
how can a committee in which there are no Indians be of help to the Indians? The 
proposed law contains no provisions that can remove the present hardships of the 
Indian coolies. We should not be carried away by the provision therein that the. 
capitalists should provide all the facilities for accommodation and medical help to 
the coolies and that the Government officials should often inspect the condition of 
the coolies. The provisions of law, already existing, on these matters, have been 
of no avail. Further, the new law imposes no obligation on capitalists to provide 
for the education of the coolies and makes no mention of the necessity of increas- 
ing their wages. The existing provision making it penal fora coolie to stare at 
his European employer still continues. The condition again that coolies can get 
out of a plantation only after giving a month’s notice, which causes great hard- 
ships, should be done away with. It looks as if the Ceylon Government will, by 
showing this law which does not secure the conveniences of the coolies in many 
respects, make the Government of Madras also a party thereto. 


9. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd September, remarks that France and 


other countries are trying to get slices of Turkey 
for themselves, while the Mussalmans in India have 
been holding meetings throughout the country and protesting against the dis- 
memberment of that power, and says:—Great Britain should realise her heavy 
responsibility in regard to this matter and act, as the British Empire alone cor- 
tains crores of Mussalmans. Will it be statesmanship to go against the wishes 
and feelings of such a large body of men? The British statesmen should note 
that our brethren are holding meetings in all parts of the country and expressing 


their opinion in emphatic terms. The sympathy evinced by the Hindus also in 
this matter 1s worthy of note. 


Indian coolies in Ceylon. 


Dismemberment of Turkey. 


10. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th September, publishes the proceedings of 


= reer meeting of Mussalmans held at Kottanallur in the 
Affaire relating to Turkey. Tanjore district on the 19th idem in which resolu- 
passed among others requesting His Excellency the 
tish Government that they should see that the holy 
places in Turkey and those like Constantinople or Thrace, where the Mussalmans 
preponderate, is not separ 


ated from Turkey and mad her Power 
that Turkey is retained as y made over to another ; 


‘ained as an independent Power and that the Peace Conference 
does not do anything likely to affect the belief held by the Mussalmans hitherto, 
that the Sultan of Turkey is their Caliph and 


: raying the British Government 
themselves to see that the Greeks and Italians do ate Bed Turkey against the 
terms of the peace and kill the Mussalmans and lay waste the country, as 18 


tions are said to have been 


* Received.in the current week. 
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11. In its leader under this ay the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th September, 
writes:-- . . . Now the British forces in 

The great problems of peace. Russia are being recalled to home under compulsion. 
_, When the whole of Russia is in a state of war, it is an idle dream to 
think that the war has come to anend. The conduct of the British statesmen 
shows that the Bolshevik party will triumph in Russia. . . There will be war, 
so long as the internal feuds in Russia continue. The British statesmen are 
adopting a wise course by leaving the disputes in Russia to the Russians them- 
selves) . - The ambitious Roumania has incurred the displeasure of the league 


of nations on account of the unlawful encroachment it has made in Hungary. 


Hungary is in a helpless condition. Internal disputes are arising between Servia 
and Montenegro. . . The forcible occupation of Fiume by Italy, in these critical 
circumstances, 18 open to condemnation. . . All selfish States are growing 
dissatisfied with the terms of peace. When each country struggles to gain its own 
interests, time only will decide how the provisions of the League of Nations can 
be a means of establishing lasting peace. . . The unjust attitude taken up by 
the Italians in occupying Fiume shows their nature. China is openly refusing to 
sign the Peace Treaty, unless the League of Nations promises to put her in 
possession of Kiochow and to protect her independence. Reports go to show that 
America is supporting the claims of China. A League of Nations which China 
does not join can have little strepgth. . . Three-fourths of Europe and two-: 
thirds of Asia are suffering from an intolerable state of revolution. The remain- 
ing parts which are free from war and political revolution are the scenes of 
rampant social revolution. . . Though the war has literally come to an end, 
in practice, it is still having its great dance in Europe and Asia in the shape of 
political “and social revolutions. The article written by Mr. Scully in the 
Edinborough Review makes it quite clear that in Africa, the original inhabit- 
ants are in an unbearable state of servitude. The Europeans are binding the 
people of Africa with legislative fetters which do not allow them freedom of 
movement in theirown homes and country. The people are not free to live 
intowns. Young women cannot live in towns even with their parents, unless: 
they become the servent-maids of the Europeans. The history of the world 
proclaims with a thousand tongues that the great conflagration of the war has 
not made the Europeans repentent. The affairs of South Africa, Egypt, the 
Panjab, Russia, Italy, Roumania and Japan serve as great commentaries on this 
fact. No nation has cast away its arrogance. and gained self-control. That 
victory has only increased arrogance is shown by the cruel deeds which are in 
evidence. All those countries which joined the war have begun to pick up fresh 
quarrels, before the rivers of blood which flowed in the various theatres had dried 
up. All the great principles proclaidfed by President WVilson have yielded to. 
selfishness. Self-determination, triumph of justice, protection of the independence 
of smaller States and brotherhood of man have all been sacrificed to national 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
19th Sep. 1919. 


arrogance now as before. Many more huge conflagrations of war are needed, so . 


that God may root out the selfishness and arrogance of men and establish peace. 
The French Government fears that war may break out immediately. What form 
the institutions of the world shall assume in these times of great upheaval is in 
the hands of God and not of men. .:. Though victory has brought strength of 
arms and political power to the Empire, the internal feuds show that it has not 
brought moral strength with it. ‘These differences seem to have altogether dis- 
appeared among the well-disciplined Germans in the present hour of their defeat, 
nativnal calamity and need for self-protection. Reports go to show that avoiding 
internal quarrels, they are working with singleness of purpose for the regeneration 
of their country. During the war, the industries of Germany, unlike those of 


other countries, had kept their standard of progress without showing signs of. 


decline. Though the blockade of Germany by the Allies brought abcut its defeat, 
it turned out to be a means for their self-protection. Fearing that they cannot 
stand German competition, the French and the British nations are adopting 
Prohibitive commercial policies which carry with them the germs of war. It is 
feared that the Germans may combine with the Russians who are in a helpless 
condition, aggravate the Russian revolution and create a menace to the establish- 
ment of peace. . . In the event of the Germans propagating their mischief in 


the wide country between Alsace Lorraine and Shanghai, Bolshevism or some 
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‘other revolution may spread and disturb the peace of the world. Lasting peace 


will be possible by admitting Germany, Russia and China to the League of 
Nations by peaceful means and not by boycotting them or viewing them with 
suspicion. 3 | 
12: The Malabar Islam, of the 12th September, gives an abstract in Malayalam 
of a memorial submitted to the Prime Minister } 
The deplorable state of the Aga Khan, Mr. Amir Ali and others regarding — 
Turkey—a prayer to the Prime the settlement of Turkey, in the course of whick 
Minister. mention is made among other matters of the 
invaluable help rendered to Great Britain by Turkey in the past, e.g., at the time 
of the great Indian Mutiny and of her tolerance unexcelled by any Euro 
nation, of foreign nations and religions. Turkey, doubtless, had to resort to severe 
measures to quell disturbances created by foreign people to whom she had given 
shelter within her country, disturbances instigated by the machinations of the 
people of the adjacent Christian countries, but the Prime Minister himself knows 
that there is no country that has not resorted to severe measures when confronfed 
with revolutionary disturbances. 


13. In the course of an article on the future of Turkey, the Kerala Chandrika, 
‘ of the 23rd September, admits the folly of ‘Furkey 
The future of Tarkey. in having taken up arms against Great Britain and 
the justice of making Turkey suffer the consequences of her action, but hopes that 
the traditional kindness of Great Britain towards Islam and consideration for the 
feelings of sixty million loyal Muhammadan subjects of His Majesty in India will 
induce England to deal favourably with Turkey and with Islam which wishes to 
see the independence of Turkey continue unmolested. 


4 
14. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th September. in giving a translation of 


_. Keuter’s telegrams on the Turkish problem, 
The problem bgt: ‘ war writes :—Reuter’s telegrams contain the encouraging 
ae oth soa y mivential ews that some influential, famous and distin- 
-. guished Englishmen have submitted a memorial to 
the Prime Minister of England in which it is pointed out that Turkish rule should 
continue over Asia Minor and Thrace, and its removal would cause grave concern. 
It says on the authority of Reuter that the memorial has been signed by Lord 
Ampthili, Lord Carmichael and Lord Islington. 

The editor, referring to the memorial, says that it will remind the Prime 
Minister of his original opinion and recall the statement ‘‘ that the British 
Empire is not fighting for Constantinople, or for the rich provinces of Asia Minor 
and Thrace.” ‘This is a note to the Peace Conference, which, if it needs to 
understand, will find a satisfactory solution. 

_ ‘The writer, in conclusion, says that it is now the duty of the Prime Minister 
to judiciously but boldly place this question before the Peace Conference and 
not to allow the Turkish rule to be destroyed.. Islam wants only one thing 


. from Britain, and that is, the support of right and here right means “ leave us 


Qaum Repost, 


4 Madras, 
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33nd Sep. 1919.. - 


also a place in the sun”. 


15. The Qaumi Report, of ihe Lt September, has a leader on the subject ol 
p a which the following is a summary :—Reuter says 
ee ee ere that the American Committee Se Mesias A fiairs 


‘has submitted its report to the Senate regarding ‘the German Peace Treaty cor 


taining 45 amendments and 4 reservations. The report, it appears, is mor 
conducive to war than to peace. 


The editor, referring to this item of intelligence, says that America has 


sounded the first discordant of note. Although its opinion may not prove valuable 
to the old world, but the opposition to the treaty will undoubtedly have the effec 
of spoiling it. So long as America does nat accept the terms in accordance 1 
the view of Britain and France, perfect peace and tranquility cannot prevail. 


I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 
16. Referring to the report that the establishment ofa Punitive Police # 


The Lahore Punit; Lahore is under the contemplation of the authorities, 
e ore Punitive Police. Pas? a dhvapatrike, of % eg ody September 
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obgervesi—- - The people of other provinces have found it necessary to do 
uniary help to the Punjab people. In these circumstances, the latter cannot 
near the cost of the Punitive Police. Punitive Police, Martial Law and severe 
anishments cannot help to pacify the people. The establishment of a Punitive 
b lice will always recall Martial Law to the minds of the people in the Punjab, 
which will be like adding insult to injury. ‘This cannot pacify the people who 
have suffered so many hardships. It seems that the idea of a Punitive Police 
struck Sir Michael O’Dwyer when the town was in a ferment. Perhaps, the 
troubles of the Punjab people are not coming to an end so soon. The rulers have 
fully realised what a harm such bureaucratic officials as Sir Michael O’Dwyer are 
capable of doing to the country by their inconsiderate actions. . . No friend 
of the people can think that such a high-handed act will be done in the adminis- 
tration of Sir Edward Maclagan. Just at this time, when the people are 
beginning to love their ruler, we request the Government of India not to create 
unnecessary agitation among the people by establishing a Punitive Police. 


17. Commenting on the report on Police administration in the Presidency Kamu a 
during 1918, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 17th yy se 
i . ° ea 7th Sep. 1919. 
The Madras Police. September, observes that it is a matter for satisfac- . 
tion that. the Government consider the administration of the department on the 


whole satisfactory. 
(6) Courts. 


18. Referring to the selection of candidates for the posts of District Munsifs Bzssstaara, 

mee pee by the High Court, the Bharatamaia, of the 27th a7th aug 1919. 
eee pe August, remarks:--. . . Of the applicants for 
these posts, there are many Andhra lawyers. But we are sorry to hear that the 
number of them selected is very small. If this should be true, not only the 
applicants, but even the Andhra country cannot approve of this injustice done by 


Judges (of the High Court). 
(c) Jazls. 


19. Referring to the disciplinary measures adopted with regard to young ANDUBAFATRIZA, 
a 


__ offenders as indicated in the report of the Inspector- ,,,, Sep. 1919. 
Young offenders and their General of Jails, the Andhrapatrika, of the !8th 


a for professions in after- Sootember, proposes that these offenders may be 

trained in weaving and agriculture in preference to 
hand-industries, and that non-officials rather than officials should be appointed to 
look after their well-being after their release from prisons. 


| (d) Education. 


20. Inan article reviewing the Report of the Calcutta University Commission, Mwrmarararea, 
; Porte the Kistnapatrika, of the 20th September, observes: 0th sep. 1919. 
Bs ae University Com- __ | | | While our students are wasting their 
ission Report. intellect and energy in getting by heart English 
books, and searching for means of livelihood, the Philippine students learn Eng- 
lish language which will help them in their business dealings and spend their 
time and energy in useful professions. This is the chief cause of the progress of 
the Philippine islands. 
The Commission has examined into the present method of teaching English. 
It has described, without exaggeration, the breakdown in the health of students, 
the waste of time, and the deterioration in their talents which are brought about 
by the method of instraction in English. Whatis the good of all these descriptions ? 
Itis a matter for’regret and indignation that the Commission has not curtailed 
the course in English prescribed for the entrance examination. The Commission 
could not have done a more shortsighted act than this. 


® 
21. A correspondent, writing in the Kerala Sanchart, of the 10th September, Kanara Sancuanr, 
. oints out that the funds with which the Moyan ech Gop Ibt0. 


Moyan Girls’ High School. Girls High School at Palghat is being maintained 
belonged to one Mr. Moyan Raman Nayar, a native of North Malabar, which had 


Hrxpo Nausax, 
Madras, 
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therefore the first claim for the establishment of such a school, and. that 
Mr. Madhava Raja, President of the Palghat Taluk Board, deserved congratuls. 
tions on his successful endeavour to get the school established at Palghat, North 
Malabar lost the chance, because the President of the Tellicherry Taluk Board 
at that time happened to be a Government official and a European ; regrets that 
the North Malabar people did not at that time protest against the step taken } 
the Government, and observes that the President of the ‘lellicherry Taluk Board 
should not lose sight of this matter until a Girls’ High School is established in th, 
Chirakkal taluk of North Malabar which is the birthplace of the late Mr. Moyan 
Raman Nayar. 


although 


~ 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


22. Referring to the motion of Mr. K. C. Desika Achariyar, in the meeting of 
the Corporation of Madras on the 16th idem 

suggesting legislation in respect of house-rents in 
the city, the Hindu Nesan, of the 16th September, says :—T'he efforts of the 
Corporation authorities in this direction will no doubt give satisfaction to all, but 
we doubt whether the question of house-rent can be controlled by law. The 
existence of many offices, colleges and schools within the city is the cause of the 
present overcrowding. As Railway and tram facilities are not adequate, those 
who have business therein cannot be constantly coming to the city from the 
suburban villages. If, therefore, one or two offices employing a large number 
of men should be removed to outside places like Avadi, not only will thos 
places flourish, but the health of the officials will also improve. As matters like 
these have also to be considered, we do not think that any reduction of house. 
rents can be effected by a resolution of the Corporation or application of pressure. 
23. Referring to the Madras City Municipal Act having been passed recently 
eee in spite of the opposition of the public and the 

The Administration Report of dissatisfaction of the Corporation and expressing 
an Corporation for the hope that it would be amended again as soon 
as an Indian Minister is appointed for Lord 
Willingdon to attend to municipal matters, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th 
September, observes :—It is seen from the report that the Corporation does not 
seem to have paid, proper attention to preserve the sanitation of paracheris and 
other localities and to provide accommodation for the poor. As regards edu- 
cation, the expenditure incurred by the Corporation works only at an anna and 
half per head. It is needless to state that this is inadequate and that the 
expenditure under this item should be increased. We trust that the Corporation 
will spend more liberally on education at least next year. It is satisfactory to 
note that no fees were charged in their schools and that the salaries of the 
teachers therein have been increased. Last year, a special committee was 
appointed to attend to edutational matters. According to the new Act, sucha 
committee becomes a permanent body. We expect this committee to exert itself 
in starting more schools, at least in rented buildings. It is true that the Corpo- 
ration is not unmindful of this; but money is the sine gua non for everything. 
We think the question of funds is the greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
Corporation. Is it not more advantageous to locate schools in the open, in large 
groves, instead of keeping quiet on the ground of want of funds for erecting 
buildings? Cannot temporary thatched structures be put up in extensive com- 
pounds and schools located therein? Medical inspection and treatment, over 
which an expenditure of Rs. 1,45,000 has been incurred, appear to have beet 


House-rent in Madras. 


. well attended to. 


SwaDmsaMiTass, 


18th Sep. 1919. 


24. Referring to the omen experienced in the city in the matter of re 

: supply, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th September, 
Me sa gi milk supply for st F to the conclusion come to by the Co-0 r- 
_... ative Department, whom the Government had asked 

to report upon tne feasibility of arranging for co-operative milk supply in the city 
that, in view of the milk-suppliers being scattered throughout the city and the 
want of co-operation among them, it will be hard to bring them together in & 
co-operative society, and to the readiness of the Director of Agriculture also to 
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render every assistance 1n this matter, though he too seems to feel diffident about 
the success of the scheme, and observes :—The fears of the Director of Agriculture 
are groundless. The total number of milk-suppliers in the city now is 635, who 
live in various divisions, and they may be induced to form co-operative societies 
by their being informed of the benefits of co-operation by the Division Commis- 
sioners. If they cannot be brought round even by this, they may be refused 
licence to sell milk in the city unless they become members of co-operative 
societies. As if is necessary to improve the present unsatisfactory condition of 
milk-supply 10 the city, we hope the Director of Agriculture in consultation with 
the Corporation will make suitable suggestions to the Government. 


Referring to the inconveniences caused by the want of a proper milk 
supply in the city and also to the opinion of the 
Co-operative department that it is not feasible to 
bring the milk-men into a co-operative society, the Lokopakari, of the 22nd Sep- 
tember, writes:—If the milkmen are not inclined to act upon this suggestion 
which is highly advantageous to them, it is because they are afraid that, if they 
join a co-operative society, they will be compelled to mn unadulterated milk and 
thus be deprived of the profit made by them now. They will come forward to 
join the co-operative movement, if the sale of adulterated milk is made penal and 
wea to keep milch-cows is not granted to those who do not join the movement. 
Pure milk cannot be obtained unless such restrictions are imposed, and it behoves 
the authorities to control the milkmen in this manner. As the Corporation of 
Madras is responsible for the health of the city, its officials should bestir them- 
selves in this matter without being indifferent as they have been till now. The 
milk now available in the city is neither pure nor stuffy and even this milk is 
selling very dear. One way of securing the supply of pure milk is to appoint 
Inspectors for testing the quality of the milk supplied by licensees and any 
amount of expenditure incurred by the Corporation in this respect will not bea 
waste. In the city. there are no facilities for pasture for the milch-cows and the 
Director of Agriculture should remedy this defect. Straw is being exported to 
other countries, and it is no wonder that its price has gone up much. In view of 
the high prices of fodder, the milk-men are very niggardly in feeding the cows 
and calves, which thereby get emaciated and die. ‘This deserves to be noticed 
by the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Milk supply in Madras. 


25. Referring to the resolution moved by Rao Bahadur Narayanaswami 
Chetti in the Madras Corporation to increase the 
Mi Tosgaae Corporation and jymber of shops for the sale of rice to the poor 
st people, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 17th September, 
remarks:-- ., Everyone knows that there 1s a demand for rice and rice 
shops. There seems to be no good of the Corporation recognizing the existence 
of this demand without determining the steps by which it may be met. This is 
a clever device to render resolutions inettectual. 


(4) General. 


26. The Vaisyamitran, of the 8th September, echoes some of the views ex- 
pressed in paragraph 31 of the report on this speech 
and generalises in the following strain:—If a 
repressive measure is passed first and is followed soon after by another, so as to 
Prevent the people from making an inquiry about the former, none will deem such 
4 procedure to be within constitutional limits. ‘The Parliament which stands 
midway between the Government and the people should note this, as it is not 
noted by the British Government. ‘Those that dream of India getting liberty, 
can clearly realize the nature of that liberty, when they think of the Rowlatt Act, 
the Indemnity Bill, etc. God has not created the Indians to be slaves for ever. 
tis certain that such events will occur nowhere else than in India. 


27. Referring to the personnel of this Commission, the Vatsyamitran, ot the 
. | 8th September, writes :—What benefit can be 
. he Punjab Commission of derived by the public from a President, who is 
quiry, ignorant of the actual affairs in India and who has 
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to base his conclusion upon the particulars to be furnished by the Government of 
India? Mr. Rice and Sir George Barrow are, besides being executive officia), 
themselves, the very persons who were instrumental in introducing Martial Lay. 
As these are therefore parties to the case, no material advantage can result from 
their inquiry. Of the other two non-official members, one is a vakil under Goy. 
ernment patronage and will always favour their view ; the other is an ont and 
out moderate likely to aspire for high posts under Government, and may not 
therefore go against the wishes of the executive officials So, this Commission 
will be of no advantage to the people and it will be like many of the Commissions 
that have come and gone. 


28. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 17th September 

a observes that the number of philosophers, saint; 

Mr. Gandhi's birthday. and heroes in India, which has been famous fo, 
producing great men, is steadily going down owing to atheistic ideas from Hgreign 
countries spreading among the Indians and writes :— Most of the people in our 
country were Satyagruhis in days of yore and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the members of every household were such. India’s ancient principles cay 
never be destroyed by the invasion of any kind of atheism, injustice or untruth, 
None will be able to shake a country which is the abode of Satyagrihis. Nine 
crores of Asatyagrahis cannot stand against one Satyagrahi. Everybody knows 
that Mahatma Gandhi valiantly leads the Satyagraha movement now in this land 


of Bharata and we have frequently written in praise of his rare deeds It is our 


belief that he is an incarnation of God for the purpose of exterminating the devil 
of modern civilisation. He points out two ways for the attainment of Svraraj, viz., 
the Satyagraha cow and the Swadeshi vor. Those who want to really serve the 
country cannot but take these two vows. We can sooner get Swaraj by observing 
these two vows of love than by going across the seas at great cost and begging 
for it. It is only these two vows that can attract the attention of the British sub- 
jects to the land of Bharata. The Satyayraha war started by Mr. Gandhi, in view 


of the Rowlatt Act, has not yet ended. It may be renewed at any time. He 
will not lay down the arrow of ‘truth’ attached to his bow of ‘ fearlessness’ until 
the Act is repealed. He is watching for an opportunity to aim the arrow. The 
enemies have requested him to stop the Satyagraha war, as if asking for a truce. 
Hence Mr. Gandhi is standing in the battlefield itself with the arrow in his bow. 
but without continuing the fight. All patriots and especially the Satyagrahis 
should celebrate the birthday of Mr. Gandhi which falls on the 21st instant with 
as much enthusiasm as was shown in the celebration of Mr. Tilak’s birthday. 


Referring to the celebration of Mr. Gandii’s birthday in Madras on the 


M Gandhi’ birthd “Ist idem, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd September, 
saniiabi te: meY  yemmarks that the enthusiasm and undaunted spirit 


ev'nced by the people during this celebration and. 
the power they begin to feel whenever they pronounce his name or think of him 


are proofs of Mr. Gandhi's divine character, and says :—If those who say that the 
labourers are being set up by political agitators had seen the enthusiasm displayed 
by the various labour associations yesterday, we are sure they would have learnt 
the truth. The people evinced unbounded zeal in respect of the Punjab Relief 
Fund started in the name of Mr. Gandhi and trifling articles were sold for large 
sums. Does it not indicate the great interest which the people take in the affairs 
of the Punjab? The Government should understand the real condition of the 
people and act agreeably thereto. Some Criminal Investigation Department 
Inspectors are present at big public meetings, and it is the reports sent by them 
that are seen by the superior officers. But these reports do not indicate the true 
state of popular feeling. The higher authorities should personally observe such 
meetings. The Inspectors may record the speeches, but how to depict the mental 
condition of the people ? _ It wil be clearly apparent only to those who see thing: 
in person. The Provincial Governors should themselves gauge the feelings of the 
people and make a true report of it to Lord Chelmsford who, without knowing 


the attitude of the people, is introducing cruel laws, relyi the reports of 
subordinate officials. We hope Lord Will; Peis.b- Be tas : . ’ with 
the people will act upon this on as ee eee 


’ 
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Referring to the birthday ae of Mr. Gandhi on the 21st Avnvmasrararms, 
instant, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd September 

i t — “ writes in its at Syste this heading —  s 
am The authorities have begun to bind the people who 
are in an abject state of helplessness, with repressive laws. The Press Act, the 
Seditious Meetings Act, the Defence of India Act, and the Rowlatt Act have 
tightened the fetters. Overpowered by fear, the people have become stupefied. 
At this critical juncture, Mahatma Gandhi preached to the people that the way 
to emancipation lies through the gate of truth and has opened to them the way 
out. . . Mr. Gandhi has earned the fame of possessing unparalleled courage 
and boldness in following personally what he preaches. This is the key-stone of 
Satyavrata (the vow of truth) and the best means of winning the hearts of the 
people. . . Mahatma Gandhi is preaching the observance of Swadeshi as the 


external symbol and the observance of Satyavrata as the inner gospel for 
emancipation. 


29. Referring to the sufferings of the poor owing to the high prices of food- Dssassaxtam, 
ton of faadatall * stuffs after the war and observing that the repre- t7th Sop. 1919. 

a sentations of popular leaders on the subject have 
not received proper attention from the Government, the Desabhaktan, of the 17th 
September, writes :—The fat merchants who know the attitude of Government and 
the losses of the people are making enormous profits. ‘They hold back the grains 
and sell them at high prices when they please, and the Government are not 
unaware of this fact. Still, they do not adopt } gow measures. The Government 
of India have controlled the prices of foodstuffs only in Bombay and not in other 
provinces. How long can the poor people be suffering like this with half and 
quarter rations? Is it not the duty of the Government to protect them? .We do 
not think that the starving people will be patiently listening to the explanation of 
the various causes to which the present position is attributed. The situation was 
clearly explained during the discussion about the resolution of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda in the Imperial Legislative Council requesting the 
Government to take the steps to reduce the prices of foodstuffs and cloth. We 
do not say that’ they are completely inactive in the matter. The complaint is only 
that their efforts are not ae in directions which will be of benefit to the people. 
The Government of India should understand the attitude of the people and rule 
the country. If they think that the prices cannot be reduced, they should at 
least increase the income of the people. ‘The prices of foudstuffs in India have 
risen cent per cent in some cases and even one hundred and fifty per cent and 
two hundred per cent in others. But there has been an average increase of only 
25 per cent in the income of the people. How long are the people to continue in 
this miserable state ? Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Mant are gloating over the fact 
that India has also gained some advantages as a result of the war; but it is 
regrettable they have failed to note that they are not of such a character as to do 
away with the poverty and starvation of the Indians. We request the Govern- 
ment of India to act promptly in this urgent matter, without any more shilly- 
shallying. Wedo not believe that the acceptance by them of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Chanda’s resolution with slight changes will be productive of great benefit. 
Apart from the resolution, it is necessary that the Government should, at least 
hereafter, pay great attention to this matter. | | 


_° The Swadesamitran, of the 17th September, also refers to the abnormal Gwapesamreaan, 
increase in the prices of foodstuffs, while there has been no corresponding increase wel Sep. 1919. 
ln the income of the people, and remarks :—Indispensable articles such as rice, 
wheat, ete., have become rare and, even if available, very costly. Under the 
circumstances, looting by people io different parts of the country is quite natural. 

0 whom does the idea, which many people have that they can be sure of their 


adras, 
22nd Sep. 1919. 


meals even if they be caught in the commission of the offence and sent to gaol, 
do credit? ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Chanda laid stress in his resolution on the necessity 
of the Government taking immediate steps for affording relief and prohibiting the _ 
€xport of rice, etc., to Europe for non-food purposes. But the Hon’ble Mr. Mant — 
who replied on behalf of the Government does not seem to have touched upon this 
point. He only showed that there was a decrease in export this year by referring 
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to the figures relating thereto, but did not explain the necessity even for gy 

export, while the people here were suffering. If immediate relief is Seedy 
the Government point to what they have done already. ‘The people are awar, 
of this. Still, their complaint is that they are suffering much. Attention has 
therefore, to be iectuwel on what has to be done hereafter and no usefal purpos 
will be served by repeating what has beendone. The suggestion of some that, jf 
the control exercised by Government in regard to the distribution of foodstuf, 
be done away with, there will be no opportunity for merchants to make immens 
profits, may be considered. Some say that more rice may be brought from 
Burma. This should be done, if sufficient rice is available there and it is for the 
authorities to see whether there is rice enough in Burma to enable us to impor 
greater quantities than we are doing now, till the next harvest. It is suggested 
by some that persons who hold back rice within the country should be made to 


sell it at the controlled prices. There can be no excuse whatever for not takin 


action in this direction. It is merciless on the part of some to hold back rin, 


expecting a further rise in price, while the people are suffering from want of 
food. ‘The Government should compulsorily teach them humanity. It is no 
doubt true that rice is being imported from Rangoon. The prices have been 
controlled in this Presidency so far as the wholesale merchants are concerned, but 
the retail merchants are selling the commodity as they like. It appears that a 
much advantage is not derived from the retail shops established ander Gover. 
ment control as is believed to be the case. Sufficient rice is not being sold in 
these shops throughout the day. Thousands of peeple are made to wait for three 
long hours to purchase rice for a rupee, to the loss of what they might get if they 
utilised that time in doing some other work. It is easy to rectify this matter. 
Though Mr. Mant’s reply was only a formal one, his having consented to consult 
the mémbers in private and do whatever is possible is somewhat consoling. We 
request the authorities to understand that the time is a very stressful one. 


The Dravidaz, of the 17th September, however, thinks that the present food 
situation is attributable to the hard times and not to anything else and writes :— 
Many ignorant people think that the Government can translate into action any 
idea of theirs as soon as it is formed and, without stopping with this, spread false 
stories and abuse the Government. We would say that it is lously wrong to 
do so. What can even the Government do? They attended to everythi 
pier ng’| for the people’s convenience, which it was possible for them to do, 
during the critical period of these four or five years. It is on account of it that 
matters are at least in their present state. The matter of prices coming tos 
certain level in a province or city depends upon various circumstances. It cannot 
be accomplished as soon as it is thought of. So, the efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to grapple with tbe situation are, indeed, commendable. However, secing 
that it is the duty of the authorities to disabuse common ple of their wrong 
notions, Mr. Moir, the Director of Civil Supplies, has published & communiqué in 
which he has detailed the measures + sg by the authorities for controlling the 
prices of foodstuffs. Though the prices are a little more favourable in Madras 
than in the mufassal, the condition of the people is no doubt unbearable. The 
difficulties of the poor in regard to purchasing rice in the depots wherein it is sold 
at 34 or 4 measures cannot be described, while the middle via have to purchase 


rice only at 2 or 23 measures per rupee. The prices of all articles have risen © 


much that it would be no exaggeration to say that one has to spend Res. 30 now 
where one spent only Rs. 10 formerly. However, it can never be said that this 
is due to the negligence of the Government. The terrible war, which shook the 
whole world, has just now ceased and peace is in sight. We think that, when all 
the labourers go back to their work and things graduall y reach their normal stale, 
the prices of foodstuffs also will go down. It is the duty of the people to wait 


tiently till then. Still, we fully believe that th 
Sossible to relieve the hardships of the people e Government will do everything 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 20th September, also refers to the abnormal risé 


_” High peices of foodstafl in the prices of foodstuffs and appreciating the 
ies : admission made by the Hon’ble Mr. Mant on behalf 
of the Government that there was no increase in the production of foodstuffs 2 
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India proportionate to the increase of population, writes :—In seeking a-remedy _ 


+ this state of affairs, we believe that there may be advantage gained. b 
washing correct weather reports from time to ane after a imei basalia’. 
The report in respect of crops now published is not wholly reliable, ‘and should be 
improved and based upon a@ thorough inquiry. The places where famine or any 
other trouble 1s likely to occur should be notified beforehand from time to time. 
Though these things are being done even now, they have not proved to be of 
any use. Was not great difficulty felt last P bag in ascertaining the stock of food- 
stuffs in the market? Such a thing should be avoided at least hereafter, and we 
should not fail to take advantage of the knowledge acquired by experience during 
the last two years. It is necessary for a proper understanding of the food-situation 
on a future occasion that we should know the requirements of the several districts 
ina provipce. Though such knowledge may not be helpful in presenting a famine 
or getting adequate foodstuffs for affording relief, it can be utilised in regard to 
the gathering and distribution thereof to the different provinces. But it will not 
suffice if foodstuffs are merely made available, as the poor people cannot take 
advantage of it unless the prices are so controlled as to be within their reach. In 
order to effect this, the export of foodstuffs to foreign countries and the transport 
of them from place to place within the country itself should be systematized in 
the light of the experience gained by us till now. 


Referring to the proposition moved in the Imperial Legislative Council 
Th so ol Geakaaiy by Mr. Chanda oan, the abnormal rise in the 
es . price of foud-grains and cloths, etc., the Sampad 
Abhyudaya, of the 22nd September, has the following:—The reply of Sir William 
Vincent in this connexion is surprising. He stated that every attempt had been 
made to prevent the rise in prices. It is difficult to say whether he knows it to 
be the duty of the Government to see that the people do not lack food and cloth- 
ing. Else he would not have spoken as he did. His reply would have given 
immense satisfaction, if details had been given of the havoc done by the scarcity 
of foodstuffs showing the number of persons that died and are about to die for 
want of food, the number of persons that are emaciated and the number of child- 
ren that died, and if it had been shown whether it was possible for the Government 
to prevent such deaths or not. On the outbreak of famine in Japan, from the 
Emperor downwards, every officer and rich man maintained all the foodless poor 
in his own house giving them food and clothing and allowed them to go to their 


Saurav 
AnurupaYa, 


M 
22nd Rep. 1919. 


house after the famine had disappeared. No extravagance of any kind: was to be - 


found anywhere including the palace during those days of distress. The people 
think that the Government of India would have done well to acquaint themselves 
with this fact. | 


30. Remarking that it is the habit of some people in India to deny the 
The situation in the Punieb treasonable character of disturbances whenever 
on inne Zunj8°- such occur, the Dravidan, of the 17th September, 
is surprised at some of the members of the Imperial Legislative Council shilly- 
shallying about the- Punjab disturbances and, referring to the view of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya and Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar that these 
disturbances might have been quelled by peaceful means and that there was no 
necessity for the adoption of harsh measures, observes :—They do not evidently 
understand that there is a limit for everything. Mr. Malaviya wants that the 
members of the Punjab Commission of ase iy! should be the true representatives 
of the le. Perhaps he intends thereby that they should be extremist Home 
Rulers! The Pandit seems to be also of opinion that the officials who quelled the 
said disturbances should be punished. He has not, perhaps, bestowed any 
thought ovér how there can be stability in administration, if such a thing be 
done. Let us hope that his wishes will not be fulfilled! ae Sas 


The Desabhakten, of the 18th September, publishes, from the pen of an 
eek .. Indian lady, an appeal to her sisters for pecuniary 
ng on =m Ge yang - aid to the : pares. in the: Punjab. wherein the 
following observations find place among others :—Even the thought of the sufferers 
in the Punjab who have been bereft of their near and dear relations makes one 
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17th Sep. 1919. 
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shudder: ~ |. ‘We have been patiently applauding the actions of Lord Chelms. 
ford who, as the representative of the British Emperor, 1s trying to establish his 
authority by actions opposed to British justice. If we continue to put up wit, | 
‘this, we will be bringing discredit to the British rule. So, an agitation should hy, 
- started for his recall, so as to reach the ears of the King himself. - First of all, the 
eople who were slighted by the Government should be given hearty support, 
Public meetings should be held and the constitution of the Punjab Commissio, 
and the introduction of the proposed unjust legislation condemned. Resolutions 
should be passed protesting against the return of Sir Michael O’Dwyer to Indi 
and the continuance of Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy, contaminating ‘his gegt. 
Lord Chelmsford’s selfishness and blind neglect of public opinion become paten 
when, forgetting that India should be governed with the support of the Indians, 
he has slighted the words of a true patriot like Mr. Malaviya and has, in effect 
stated that.he would carry anything he wants by dint of his authority, whateye, 
might be the cry of the people against it. Every one has become conscious tha 
the time for a rule of terror has gone. The time has come for the Indians t 
become their old selves. If the Government should obstinately stick to their own 
views, unnecessary difficulty will crop up. The agitation by women will show 
the heart-burning among the people, irrespective of sex or age, better than that 
by men. So I hope that every women will fearlessly express her views. 
. The same paper publishes, in Tamil, an account of a gene meeting held in 
Salem on Tuesday the 16th idem to express sympathy wit the sufferers in the 
Punjab and to appeal for funds for their relief, under the Presidentship of Doctor 
Varadarajulu Nayudu. One of the speakers at this meeting is reported to have 
asked whether, when a hue and cry was raised when the Germans threw bombs 
on English women and children, it was just or merciful to throw bombs on a 
‘peaceful section of the British subjects and remarked that, while it is insisted that 
the Kaiser should be tried in a Court of Law, the Government are trying to protect, 
‘by an Indemnity Act, the officials in the Punjab who cummitted worse crimes than 
the Kaiser. The President of the meeting is also said to have stated in the cours 
of his speech that the irresponsible, thoughtless and foolish actions of the officials 
could not suppress the nationalist leaders, but would only estrange the truly loyal 
people from these officials. 
Deumxts, Referring to the remark of the Hon’ble Mr. Lowndes during the discussion 
22nd Sep. 1919. Of the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council that the President of 
: one of the Indian associations of Lahore, which had sent in a protest against the 
observation of Mr. Hayat Khan in support of the Bill was, for aught he knew, 
imprisoned in connexion with the recent incidents, the Desabhakian, of the 22nd 
September, eays:—This only shows his meagre knowledge. He has decided that 
the words of one committed to prison should not be valued. He has forgotten 
that the telegram was-sent by the individual in the capacity of the President and 
as a representative of the association. He has forgotten tlie fact that many, who 
were far superior to himself and his European colleagues in education and 
capacity, had to enter prison in the Punjab on account of the highhanded action 
of the officials. , He has forgotten again that Sir Edward Carson and others, who 
waged war against the King, were also in prison and that they are now being 
honoured as Ministers. But, Sir George Lowndes perhaps holds that justice 1s 
one way with the members of his class and another way with the Indians. [+ 
him understand that those that are doomed to imprisonment in an administration 
carried on by foreigners are worthy of high admiration. 


Bwarrsaurreax, = 31. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th September, refers to the punishment of 
17th Bep. 1919. adh aia six months’ rigorous imprisonment inflicted on o0¢ 


Pakki. Lateef, a motor driver in Rangoon, {ot 
having rashly driven his car so that it came into contact with the hind leg of the 
horse of a European’s carriage, and to that of one month’s simple imprisonment 
inflicted on one Mr. Minnet in Calcutta, who caused the death of an Indian by 
rashly driving his car, and remarks :—The act of the Indian did not result in a0y 
lose of human or animal life and the car only strack the leg of a horse. For 
this, he gets six months’ rigorous imprisonment, while a European who ca 


the death of an Indian is let off with POONA eesti Nieto nd fine. 
We need not say more about this. ith a month’s simple imprisonment 4 
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99 Referring to a resolution passed by the Madras Publicity Board: that, ag Swapusaurraas, 

7 3. alleged by the Hindu, no special: partiahty was 18th Sep. 1919, 
Partislity to Anglo-Indian shown by the Government to the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers. papers during the recent tour of His Excellency in 
Ganjam, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th September, remarks :—It would have been 
qell if the Publicity Board had at least published a summary of the particulars 
concerned, so as to convince the people also. While the Hindu -has definitely 
stated the ways in which the Indian papers were slighted, there is no use in the 
Board merely stating that it did not think so, without offering proper explanation 
for the statement of the Hindu. How can the words “ We have scrutinized the 
records, and it does not appear that any special partiality was shown” be accepted 

as gospel ? ’ : 

33. Remarkiog that, while resolutions are being passed in various places for 
the recall of Lord Chelmsford, it is the Madras 
Presidency alone that is backward in that respect 
and that, even here, it is the Tamils that. are sleeping in this matter, inasmuch 
as the Andhras too have already passed such a resolution the Desabhaktan, of the 
19th September, observes:—Lord Chelmsford has often manifested in various 
ways that he is lacking in {administrative capacity and sympathy. Had he been 
wise, the Punjab would not be in the miserable plight in which it is now. So, 
the hesitation on the part of the leaders in the Tamil country to pass a resolution 
asking for his recall only betrays their want of patriotism and the characteristic 
boldness of patriots. A correspondent to the Bombay Chronicle says that the 
people of India should make a request that either Lord Hardinge or Lord 
Carmichael should succeed Lord Chelmsford. When the reforms are to be carried 
out, there is little doubt that this work will be done very satisfactorily, if the 
Viceroy happens to be a person enjoying the good will and the confidence of the 
Indians. But it is doubtful whether the time has come for the British Govern- 
ment in England to attach so much weight to the voice of the Indians. 


34. The Desabhakian, of the 22nd September, observes:—We are surprised ™4ssxaxtan, 
at those officials, who wound the feelings of the 22nd Sep. isi9. 
Indians, getting into high offices. Lord Ourzon, 

as Viceroy, committed many acts incompatible with British justice and he is now 

at the head of the House of Lords. Mr. Chamberlain, who was Secretary of 

State for India without any knowledge of Indian affairs, is now the Chancellor 

of the British Exchequer. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who exercised fiendish sway in 

the Punjab, has been appointed the head of the Army Commission. An Anglo- 

Indian paper says that Sir William Vincent, who tactfully introduced the Rowlatt 

Bill and the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council and carried out 

his object, will be appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. If this 

news proves true, we will regret it-very much. Perhaps, the only qualifications 

for Sir William Vincent to attain this position are his utter disregard of the words. 

of non-official members in the Council, and his skill in carrying through Bills 

introduced therein. | 


35. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhakian, of the ‘19th September, es 
; points out that British administration is said to be 19th Bep. 1919. 
The Governors and popular the best of the different types of administration in 
pom he the world and that its aim is to establish in the 
world a Government responsible to the people and, referring appreciatively to the 
words of Lord Willingdon at Coimbatore that it was in the interests of the Indians 
that the Europeans were interfering in Indian affairs and that they would draw 
back the moment the Indians showed, by their conduct, that their support was 
hot necessary, observes :—Such words have been spoken by Europeans even at 
the commencement of the nineteenth century. They have stated even then that 
India was fit for Home Rule and yet she has not obtained it still. The 
speeches of Lord Curzon, Lord Pentland and Sir Michael O’ Dwyer indicate that 
India should be governed by repression. In India, the Governors spend their . 
time in doing and saying things as they like. Though the Indians are continuing 
their ery for Home Rule, years are rolling on without their being in sight of it: 
e expected that, at least after the war, India would be granted a government 


Recall of the Viceroy. 


Preferments to officials. 
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responsible to the people. Lord Chelmsford, who now holds the ful] responsi. 
bility as regards India, does not at all care for the words of the popu), 
representatives, and, as long as the voice of the popular representatives jg not 
heard, we can say that responsible government by the people has not begun in 
the country. We affirm without any fear that, at a trme when the war hy 
ceased and liberty reigns supreme, one like Lord Chelmsford is not fit to hold the 

sition of Viceroy. From the very beginning, he has been conducting }j, 
administration without any idea of responsible government. He did not receiy, 
the Press deputation well. He did not attach any weight to the resolution of th, 
Congress that Mr. Tilak should be Indis’s representative at the Peace Conference. 
nor did he pay any heed to the unanimous protest of the popular leaders againg 
the Rowlatt Act. Now he has selected Mr. Joshi to represent Indian labour 
the ensuing International Labour Conference at Washington, in the face of the 
nominations made by several representative bodies in this and other Presidencies, 
We do not know why he has selected one who has had nothing to do with the 
labourers till now, when .the men recommended by the people have all of then 
been sincerely working for the labourers and are fully conversant with their 
condition. He is acting quite “—e to British principles. ‘This should be 
intimated to the British public, the Prime Minister and His Majesty. It jg 
India’s misfortune indeed that at the present time, when a close affinity should be 
created between the British and the Indian subjects, Lord Chelmsford, who scorns 
the words of the popular representatives, happens to be the Viceroy. Some of 
the Provincial Governors conduct the administration ip such a manner as to realise 
the responsibility of the people, and it is regrettable that the Viceroy, whois 
above all these Governors, should be devoid of such a feeling. We should try, 
even by raising a strong constitutional agitation, to have Lord Chelmsford replaced 
by one who would work in co-operation with the popular leaders. 


36. In reviewing the report of the Director of Industries for the last - year, 


, the Swudesamiiran, of the 19th September, refers to 
The Department of Industries. +16 statements therein that the department will 
now have leisure to attend to the improvement of industries, as the war and with 


it the work connected with the manufacture of munitions have ceased, and that it 
is only industries based on agricultural products that can be started in this 
Presidency, besides the manufacture of articles from tanned leather and the 
improvement of hand-loom weaving, and writes:—The Government propose to 
start a soap factory on a large scale at Madras, similar to that working at Calicut, 
and they do not intend to sell it to the capitalists as in the case of the aluminium 
and pencil factories, but to utilise it for affording facilities for scientific researches 
in oil and teaching the methods of manufacturing soap in houses. Though it 
may not be-necessary to sell this to the capitalists, we think it is the duty of the 
Government to stimulate private enterprise in this matter. We hope they wil 
provide for instruction in industries, which has not, till now, been done to any 
great extent. Though the tanning industry is being carried on in this presidency 
on a large scale, the tanning done is not of a superior kind. As an export duty 
of 15 per cent on the value of untanned hides has been imposed in order to give 
protection to the tanners, we may hope for an improvement in that industry. 
But itis for our tanners to see that the Kuropean capitalists do not establish 
factories and get the benefit of the protection given by law. ‘There was 00 
improvement in the tanning industry during the last year, as the work of the 


tanners consisted chiefly in coarse tanning for munition purposes. We hope the 
department will provide for imparting instruction to the tanners in methods 
which will be of use in 


' preventing the wastage, which the method now followed 
in India entails. Nothing has been done to improve the hand-loom weavilf; 
except that two officers have toured from place to place in connexion therewith, 
though this is the right time to promote and improve it owing to the present high 
prices of cloth. If the hand-looms, which are said to have been introduced in the 
United Provinces and Bombay, be cheap and easy to work, we should try ” 
bring them into use here. It is the poverty of the weavers in this pe 


that is a great obstacle to their improvement. T' their ow 
to buy yarn and those who mak p 1ey have no money 0 


e advances to them for the purpose pay their o¥" 
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prices for the cloths manufactured. The result is that the weavers lose their 
‘aterest in the work, as they do not get adequate remuneration therefor. The 
roposal to establish co-operative societies among them has not yet materialised. 
As many of the weavers are not intelligent enough to understand the benefits of 
co-operation, the Government and prominent men in various places should take 
t interest in their affairs and enable them to get yarn easily and to get proper 
prices for the cloths manufactured by them. By doing so, a great industry will 
be improved and brought to a flourishing condition. Though the Director has 
realised that industrial improvement is possible in this Presidency only in cluse 
connexion with agriculture, it is not known what he intends to do to improve 
the sugar industry. A great deal o! money would remain in the country itself, 
if at least so mach sugar as is required for Indian needs and is imported from 
foreign countries is manufactured here. It is the duty of the Directors of Agri- 
culture and Industries to work in co-operation for the improvement of sugarcane 
cultivation apd the establishment of the sugar industry in various parts of the- 

country. 


37. The following 1s extracted from a leader under this heading in the 
os a Sie Adi Dravidan of the 20th September :—We have 
Comaipes Smet. always suspected that some of the clubs and associa- 
tions supposed to offer recreation to the gentlemen of Madras were, in some 
measure, used as meeting places where politicians, especially among Government 
officials could, safely hatch their political eggs. . . The doors of avowedly 
political organizations were, of course, barred against Government officials, but 
these clubs and associations offer a safe asylum where politically-minded Govern- 
ment officials could divulge and discuss Government schemes and give timely 
information to non-officials and could also engineer opposition to some of the 
Government plans. The Thevsophical Society was supposed to be a harmless 
institution at least politically, but when Mrs. Besant openly said that the 
Theosophical Society could not keep out politics from its programme, the Non- 
Brahmans were not taken by surprise. But it is surprising that, after such an 
open assertion, Mr. Justice Sadasiva Ayyar, one of the leading lights of the 
society, should be allowed to continue to be a member and a Government servant 
at the same time. Doctor T. M. Nayar, in his interview with Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford, is reported to have stated that some high Government 
officials were, from behind the scenes, taking part in politics, and they asked 
Doctor Nayar to bring to their notice any such case. Doctor Nayar, we are 
told, did send a memorial pointing out that Mr. Sadasiva Ayyar attended the 
send-off to the Home'Rule Deputation and, in that memorial, Doctor Nayar 
drew the attention of the*Government to the fact that the Theosophical Society 
had become political and questioned the propriety of allowing that Judge and 


other Government officials to be members of the Theosophical Society. This 


question has been made more acute by what has recently transpired in the Madras 
Cosmopolitan Club. We draw the attention of our readers and of Government 
to the following note from Justice. 

We believe that the club glories in the name Cosmopolitan and prides itself 
in having in its fold members belonging to the various castes, races and nationality. 
But, was not the decision of the general body of the Cosmopolitan Club really 
arrived at after a political contest between loyal citizens and political agitators ? 
When Government sees that any association or club has become political, 
whatever its professions may be, they must sce that their servants have nothing 
to do with such bodies. The Cosmopolitan Club, by its recent decision, has 
given ample evidence that it is a political cluk, and we will wait and see what 
action the Government mean to take in this matter. 


38. Anent the proceedings of the session of the Imperial Legislative Council 
aa held last week, the Lokopakari, of the 22nd 
The session of the Imperial September, observes :—It is indeed gratifying to 


Legislative Council. note the statement made by Sir George Barnes 
therein that the necessity for securing equal treatment to the Indians in the non- 
self-governing colonies and other countries has been urged upon the Secretary of 
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State. The British Government should come forward to remove all the restric. 


tions to which Indians, though they are British subjects, are subjected, in the 
enjoyment of their rights as such, within British territories. If they should 
continue to be as indifferent in this matter as they have been till now, the 
consequences will be serious. The Indemnity Bill introduced by the Government 
to secure protection for the officials in the Punjab is at once incompatible with 
justice and likely to create discontent among the people, as was very ably pointed 
out by Pandit Malaviya. It is very regrettable that the Government paid no 
heed to the Pandit’s opposition. It is a serious mistake for the Government to 
hold that the officials are infallible, and that their prestige should always be 


maintained, whatever may be their actions. 


It is the high-handed acts of certain 


officials that have been causing discontent in India. Those that commit mistakes, 
whoever they may be, should be punished by the Government. 


Referring to the opening speech of His Excellenc 
Imperial Legislative Council, the Hitakarini, of the 


The 
Council. 


Imperial 


Legislative 


the Viceroy in the 


14th September, writes in its leader under this 


heading :— . 


The resignations of their seats 


in the Council by such prominent men as Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Madan Mohan 


this day. 


was Satyagraha observed on the 6th April ? 


- Malaviya in the interests of their country appear to the Viceroy as threats even to 
To say that disturbances had subsided as a result of the stringent 
measures adopted, is not wholly true. 


In how many villages, towns and cities 


We heard that in Madras alone, about 


two lakhs of people had observed it and made penance on the beach from morning 
till evening that day. The whole day passed off peacefully without any 


disturbance. 


What repressive laws were employed there? When Mr. Horniman 


was taken away from Bombay and deported the other day, what repressive law 
did preserve the peace of the city? The increase of repressive laws as a result of 


the State policy will afford room for the commission of outrages. 


The country 


can have no peace of mind, till it hears of the withdrawal of the Rowlatt Act 


which is the cause of such cruel measures as the Martial Law. 


The result 


of the inquiry to be made by the Commission appointed by the Government is 


foreshadowed by the composition of the Commission itself. 


There is absolutely 


no necessity to feel sorry that the finding of this Commission will be different from 


the findings of other Inquiry Commissions. 
the paper says :—. 


When they hold the ver 


Then turning to the Indemnity Bill, 
vital centres of India in their 


hands and have absoltte legislative power, who will dare to oppose them, if they 
pass any law? When laws are made purely from one-sided view, where is the 
room for discrimination between what is necessary and what is unnecessary, 


between what is proper and what is improper, and between what is right and what 
is wrong ? 


ee There is no meaning in still saying that the Fiji authorities have 
unanimously agreed to abolish the compulsory Indenture system on the 1st August 
1920. As Mr. C. F. Andrews wrote the other day, it must come to an end on the 
31st December. If the heart of India is examined, it will be found burning with 
the Fiji unrest. ‘I'he Ist of August 1920 will, therefore, be too distant adate. This 
absurd system must come to an end by the close of the current year only. 


39. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th September, publishes in Tamil, extracts 
from an article in the New Age of London on 
‘Indian reforms’ in which the following observa- 


Indian reforms. 


tions find place among others :—The question that has to be determined by the 


Joint Committee is whether India is to be kept by the Englishmen through the 
bonds of love or by means of force. While, on the one hand, the authorities are 
eager for the adoption of repressive measures, te Indians, on the other side, are 
wholly opposed to it. The bureaucracy which has gained a nawe for efficiency has 


shown itself incompete 


Indians. India cann 


The im 


nt in the matter of imparting knowledge or wisdom to the 
ot be ruled by the use of force alone. 


rtant 


question that has to be attended to at present is that the confidence of the Indians 


in the earnestness of the British to 
be restored. The future results of 


| 


grant them liberty in the usual course should 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme will depend, 
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‘1 a great measure, On the Governor who has the power of vetoing the recom- 
8S Etions of the ministers. The Indians will therefore have no real power 
ynder the scheme. If reforms on a liberal scale are not to be granted to India, 
the Governors should be made to understand that they should generally act in 
accordance with the opinions of the Indians. The bureaucracy can get on only 
if they should, without resorting to repression, guide the Indians in the ways of 
liberty. The confidence of the Indians cannot be restored unless they are treated 
equally and given adequate powers of administration. It therefore behoves the 
Joint Committee to grant reforms to India on 4s liberal a scale as possible. 


40. In an article under this heading, the Swadesamitran, in its supplement of 
the 21st September, refers to the Government having 
declined to accept the proposal of the Hon’ble 
Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao to start a separate Agricultural Board for Madras 
similar to the one existing for all India, on both the occasions on which he made 
it, and observes :—-'l'he reasons adduced by them for this are surprising. It appears 
they appointed some non-official gentlemen to visit the Central Agricultural Farm 
at Coimbatore and that at Samalkot, so as to enable those who wished to know 
scientific methods to do so in consultation with the officials, and many of them 
did not visit the farms! What a wonder! Had the Government appointed men 
really interested in the progress of agriculture, would they have been so in- 
different ? ‘The Government have a peculiar way of their own in choosing persons 
for such purposes. They would appoint either title-holders or those known to 
officials and not those residing in villages. There is no good in appointing people 
residing in towns who have many avocations. Even if these visit the farms, they 
will keep to themselves their observations there and would have neither the 
leisure nor the interest to explain them to the people. We think the Government 
would have appointed only such people. There is no good in appointing some, 
who have no interest, and then blaming them for being indifferent. The argu- 
ments advanced by the Government as regards the second observation of Hon’ble 
Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao that the institution of such a Board will help to secure 
the co-operation of non-official agriculturists, are still more curious. They say 
that many zamindars are invited to the annual conference at the Agricultural 
College in Coimbatore and that these not only observe matters personally, but 
also confer with the officials of the Agricultural, Department. It is not all the 
agriculturists that are invited to this conference. Invitations are sent only for a 
limited few and most of them might belong to the party already referred to by 
us. What is the use of inviting them? There is more of agriculture than 
industry in our Presidency and the agriculturists have to be taught the new 
methods followed in other countries, as they suffer much on account of their 
ignorance of such methods. It is only a central institution like the Agricultural 
Board that will be useful for this purpose aud not an annual conference at the 
Agricultural College. The Director of Agriculture may be the President of this 
Board and it should include many interested in agriculture. It should meet once 
in a month in each district, notice of such meetings being published beforehand 
in the District Gazettes and, through tom-tom, by the village servants. This 
will enable many agriculturists to attend the meeting. Though our proposal 
entails some expenditure, it is the only thing that will yield any good results. 
Along with this, the Board should publish monthly journals in the vernaculars, 
explaining therein in detail new methods discovered in agriculture and also issue 
pamphlets in the vernaculars, whenever necessary. If the Government are in 
earnest in improving the agricultural condition of this province, this is the only 
means for it. Cattle are now indispensable for ploughing and if, by disease or 
any other cause, the agriculturist loses his cattle, it affeets the harvest for that 
year. A new machine is said to have been invented for being used in place of 
cattle and, if this is really useful, the details thereof should be explained to the 
agriculturists by means of pamphlets. 
41. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 21st September, writes :—It 
is well known that it is the policy adopted from the 
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The trade and industries of time of the East India Company that has led to 
India being so low in trade and industries, while all 
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_ of Nations, it 1s not empowered to choose its own re 
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the other countries in the world have made immense progress in these matters, 
For a country to progress in trade and industry, its people should have ¢, 
necessary training and the Government never gave such a training to the people 
in India. The Colleges give the students only such education as will befit 

for clerkships and do not train them to carry on a business independently. Ty, 
prayer of the Congress, ever since it was started, that industrial schools should be 
opened has not yet been heeded. It is really surprising that, when the feeling jg 
strong everywhere that the people should be given industrial education, when the 
Industries Commission have made strong recommendations in this respect and 
when other Provincial Governments are evincing due interest in the matter, His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon should have questioned, in replying to the welcome 
address presented to him at Coimbatore, the utility of giving industrial education 
to youths in tis country, when there were no industrial concerns ‘here wherein 
they can get employments. This plea is really putting the cart before the horse. 
While there are no people with industrial knowledge in our country, how cap 
industries be started here? There is little doubt that it will grieve tlie hearts of 
those, who are acquainted with the fame achieved by the weaving industry in this 
country in ancient days, to see its fallen state now. The invention of new 
weaving machinery in western countries made it impossible for the handloom 
manufactures here to compete with the machine-made stuff, and the increased 
duty levied on Indian-made articles by the Government with a view to favour the 


Manchester merchants also told badly upon the Indian industry. There is enough 


of raw material in India, which we send to foreign countries for being coverted 
into goods, and we purchase the same at high prices. This is one cause of the 
drain of India’s wealth by foreign countries. It is only to prevent such a drain that 
Mr. Gandhi urges that every one should take the Swadeshi vow. Let us see what 
efforts the western countries are making, while we are in such a despicable 
condition in industrial matters. The Americans have discovered a method of 
manufacturing a new stuff to be used in place of leather, which can be made finer 
than leather and this new stuff is being exported to many countries. For 
discovering such new methods, rescarch work is essential. If we want the Govern 


ment to open industrial schools, they ask us td wait till industries are started. 
When are we to improve under these circumstances ? 


42. Repeating the opinion that industries in India could flourish only with 


Industrial improvement. the hearty support and sympathy of the Goverp- 


_ ment, the Swadesamitrun, of the 22nd September, 
observes :—Our readers will have noted that, in countries like Great Britain, 


Australia and Italy, which stand in the front rank in regard to industrial 
improvement, the Government are trying to lend their support by levying 
Boers duties, etc., and restricting imports to some extent. It is yet to be 
nown when the time will be wher we tov can expect to have the same support. 
Though we know that the report of the Industries Commission is being cot 
sidered ‘by the Government of India, our only complaint at present is that no 


final decision is arrived at quickly, as many apprehend that, before the Gover?- 


ment come to a decision and extend their support, foreign competition may ruil 
our industries. 


43. The Desabhakian, of the 22nd September, reproduces in Tamil an article 


5; ; under this heading by Mr. George Lansbury 
oe ae rere the Daily Herald in which the following observa- 
tions are found among others :—'Though India has been included in the League 


ations, 1 18 not ex presentatives inasmuch as Its 
administration is in alien hands. So the Indians cannot expect to secure adequate 
representation in the League as long as they do not acquire responsible govern: 
ment. The Reform Bill now before the Parliament in no way curtails the power 
of the Viceroy and the influence of the Secretary of State. It is only when the 
grievance of the Indians in this respect is remedied that they will consider this 
Bill to be a guide to responsible government. If the Eastern countries are said 


3 nore wae up now, it is due tothe British. Tens of thousands of Indians camé 
e 


rench and Italian fronts for the sake of liberty. hese will not like to be 
Some erroneously say that Bolshevism is the cau 


slaves in the British Empire. 
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of unrest in India. ‘No movement from a foreign country is necessary’ to rouse 
the Indians. Every ryot in that vast country feels that Home Rule will better her 
condition. ‘The Parliament should not deceive the Indians. If Mr. Montagu 
wants to act according to his words, he should see that the amendments proposed 
by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak in the Reform Bill are carried out. 


44. Remarking that the export duty of 15 per cent recently decided by the 
Government of India on untanned hides.and skins 
exported from India with a rebate of 5 per cent on 
such hides exported to territories within the British Kmpire is intended first to 
rotect the tanning industry of India from foreign competition and next to streng- 
then the industry of the Empire, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th September, 
observes: —We have our own doubts as to how far this action of the Government 
will help the Indian industry. We think it will be more beneficial to the Empire 
than to India. ‘The western countries have progressed very much in this indus- 
try. Many new methods have been discovered as a result of scientific research, 
and many mechanical appliances have come into use. But, in India, though one 
or two tanneries have been started on modern lines, the majority of the existing 
tanneries are still following the old methods, and the owners of these factories 
are unconsciously sustained various kinds of ,losses on account of it. They have 
neither scientific knowledge nor any mechanical training. Can they, under these 
circumstances, compete with the western countries, which are far advanced ? 
Much of the hides from India goes only to England. Will a duty of 5 per cent 
suffice to make them compete with England? ‘The new duty will not, therefore, 
benefit India to the same extent to which it will benefit England. Among the 
other western countries, it is only America that can compete with England, and 
the difference of 10 per cent in the duty which the two countries have to pay is 
indeed a tangible advantage to England. So, it is plain for whose benefit the 
new taxation is introduced. We fail to see why India should allow a rebate in 
duty for the sake of the Empire and, even if it has to be done for some reason or 
other, a rebate of two-thirds is most unreasonable. It is not known again what 
necessity there was for hurrying through the law imposing this duty within a 
week after its introduction in the Council. The representatives of the conntry 
had not even the opportunity of ascertaining and express'ng the popular opinion 
about it. But there is no good in our expressing it too, because our suggestions 
will not be carried in the Legislative Councils unless the Government are in our 
favour. Still we should be glud at the outset that the Government have accepted 
the principle of protection in the case of industries. 


45. Referring to the usual monosyllabic negative reply given by the Govern- 
Dlanan af malted ment to an interpellation in the Bombay Legislative 
ce St Deen peewee. Connell seeking for particulars of the release, reduc- 


tion of senteaces and other concessions shown to political prisonegs, in connexion 


The tanning industry in India. 
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SwaDBSaMI?TRay, 
24th Sep. 1919, 


with the Peace celebrations, as announced by the Government of India, the 


Swadesamitran, of the 24th September, says :— What is the object, then, of the 
Government of India in issuing a communiqué on this matter? Will not the 
ordinary common people think that the subordinate officials have set at naught 


the orders of their superiors ? 


46. Referring to the statement of Sir Reginald Craddock that the Indian Gwepeaxrrnan, 
leaders by condemning the Rowlatt Act were in, ‘se, Sep. 1919, 


Sir Reginald Craddock’s speech. fact lending strong support to anarchism and that 


it is only in view of the liberty desired by the secret conspirator that Mr. Gandhi © 


8 indulging in fasts, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th September, points to the 
interpellation of the Hon’ble Mr. Chanda in the Imperial. Legislative Council 
whether the Government would take steps to prevent Provincial heads making 
such statements and the reply of Sir William Vincent that the Government did 
hot propose to take any such action, and observes :—Is it statesmanship on the 
eal of the Government of India to be indifferent, when the indiscreet and hap- 

zard babblings of certain Provincial heads and officials are increasing the 

ontent and heart-burning of the Indians? While the Government of India 
feel disguested and anxious about the existence of discontent among the people, 


‘should they not remove the root cause thereof ? 
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Swavmumrasx, 47. The Swadesamttran, of the 24th September, writes :— The popular opinion 
0th Bop. 1810 or _ is that the Press Act is applied in one way to tho 
"_Partiality in the applfeation Tndian newspapers and in another way to the othe, 
of the Press Act. papers. If the Indian newspapers write a litt), 
severely, though within constitutional limits, they at once become victims to the . 
Press Act. hile, in the case of newspapers conducted by others, the Act jg 
asleep, though they create class-hatred and cast unfounded aspersions upon others, 
Thus after the passing of the Press Act, hundreds of Indian papers and presge, 
have disappeared, many have been nipped in the bud, many have had to furnish 
seeurity and such securities have been forfeited by many again. But, since the 
assing of the Press Act in 1910 up to date, only eight papers conducted by non. 
ndians have furnished security and only two have forfeited the securities. While 
so, can any one deny that'the Press Act is being applied in two different ways? 
AwDERAPATRIEA, 48. Referring to the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Chanda in the 
17th Sop 1019. Imperial Legislative Council, regarding the prices 
The prices " gy rower of foodstuffs, the Andhrapuirtka, of the 17th Sep- 
peroneal Council, - __ tember, remarks in the course of itsleader:—. 
s" ; Mr. B. N. Sarma has drawn the attention of the 
Council to the irregularity which is taking place with regard to the supply of 
railway waggons. Sir George Barnes should understand that Mr. Sarma has 
spoken on the subject with a knowledge of the truth. . . Whatever form the 
resolution may assume, it seems proper that the Government should try to remove 
the grievances felt by the public under the control system and to make the 
transport of food-grains from one part of the country to another free. 


AuDanArATRIxs, 49. Referring to His Excellency the Governor’s tour in the Coimbatore 
17th Sep. 1919. district, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th September, 
observes:— . . . The view expressed by His 
Excellency that it would be well to appoint a paid official to the municipality, 
is proper. But in this country, the love of power is such that it blinds the eyes 
of the officer on whom it is conferred. The arrogance of power in the European 
officials has spread even to the Indian Police constable. 


ANDEHRAPATRIZA, 50. Referring to the remark of the Rev. Mackinon that there is much hatred 


18th Bep, 1919. against Christianity in the political activities of 
= m1 w Mic notions of the India, the ja ne Ne By of the 18th September, 
ee writes in its leader under this heading:— . . . 

The atrocities and crueNies committed in the great war have dealt a death blow 

to the faith of the people of Europe in the efficacy of Christianity. ‘The social 

and economic disputes which are now spreading in Europe are not calculated to 

create confidence among the people of India in the excellence of Christianity. 

The tenets of Christianity which cannot stop the social and economic disputes 
prevalent in every Christian State and the feelings of enmity existing among 
different Christian States, cannot bring peace and enlightenment to Jndia. There 

is much to be done by the Christian missionaries in their own countries. The 
growing habits of drinking, adultery and hankering after sensual enjoyments 

clearly show the necessity of reforming the people of Europe. Thi Christian 
Missionaries deserve every praise for the great sympathy which they are showing 

_ towards the Indians and which they have not got for their own brethren. Those 

* who cannot put their own house in order cannot set right the houses of others. 

The speech which the Rev. Mackinon has made without grasping the real state of 

things cannot deceive anybody. The Brahmo Samaj institutions which 

have spread in the country are a proof of the fact that the Indians honour the 

tenets of Christianity. Indians are incapable of want of religious tolera- 


tion. That, in spite of this fact, the Rev. Mackinon should charge the Indians 


with hatred against Christianity must be characterised as quite inconsiderate 


his part. . . Those who have eyes are seeing that the conflict between the 
Europeans and the Indians in the political field is due to race differences and 00! 
to religious differences. There is no difference whatever between Mr. Andrews 
and the Indians either in politics or in religion, the reason being, as will be 2¢¢0, 
the sympathy which he has towards the Indians. Even the Rev. Mackinon wil 


not dare to say that there is as much sympathy between the European Christiané 
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and the Indian Christians as there is between the Indian Christians and the 


Hindus. The friction between the Europeans who are lovers of arbitrary power 
and the Indians in the political sphere is political and not religious. It does no 
good to the spread of Christianity even, to mislead the public by creating a 
religious hatred which does not exist. a The Rev. Mackinon and his co- 
religionists will do well to be wise by ceasing to circulate absurd views, realising 


that it is impossible for the western Christianity which is full of the gloss of 


materialism, to regenerate India which is imbued with spiritual culture. 


51. Referring to the Committee appointed to review the punishments inflicted 

- on students by the Martial Law authorities in the 

The helpless condition of the Punjab, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th September, 
Lahore students. observes under this heading:—. . . That there 


should be not even a single Indian on the Committee does not conduce to the - 


attainment of its objects. When the cases of punished students are not going to 
he reconsidered, it may be easily conceived how many students can be benefited 
by the inquiry of the Committee. . . Severe punishments will spoil the tender- 
ness of the hearts of students and will make the rest of their lives miserable. 
Everyone knows that the object of the authorities is not to make the lives of 
students miserable. We submit that it would be proper even now that the Prin- 
cipals of colleges should reprimand and leave them. 


)2. Referring its leader under this heading to the political utterances of 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th 
September, writes:—. . . Though the obser- 
vation of Mr. Lloyd George that the disappearence 
of the Empires of Germany, Russia and Austria has been a source of strength and 
liveliness to the world, expresses the truth, statesmen are still unable to realise 
the significance of that truth. Though the whole world is undergoing a 
revolution in ideas, the Sydenham party is crying that the hope of salvation for 
the Indians lies in the preservation of arbitrary power. The methods adopted by 
this party show that there are great people in this world who turn a deaf ear to 
every advice. 

The European war has changed the very root principles. Power is passing 
into the hands of the people. Labourers are demanding the exercise of the State 
control over the resources of the country. 

. . . Victory in the war, bereft of self-conquest, is ofno use. . . The 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Lloyd George, that, if the British people use for the 
establishment of peace but one-third of the good qualities which they turned to 
account for the sake of the war, the whole world will be wonderfully changed, 
applies nut only to England but to every other country as well. The Government 
of India which has rec lessly spent crores of rupees for the prosecution of the war 
and for helping the British, vacillates in the matter of spending a few crores for 
education and for the construction of sources of good water-supply. It hesitates 
to stop the sale of intoxicating liquors. It is afraid of introducing broad political 
reforms. It is not possible for any nation to have self-confidence, unless these 
conditions change. It will be bard to have self-conquest for nations without self- 
confidence. . . When the nations which have joined the League of Nations 
are using their talents and ability for their own interests, 1t passes the under- 
standing of ordinary men how the liberal ideas of Mr. Lloyd George can be 
réalised. The Persian treaty has given room for suspicion to America and France 
against England. While Mr. Lloyd George was busy with his political discourses, 
the authorities were doing their business in their oid way. T hough it is improper 
'o wage war for Shantung as has been observed by President Wilson, the affairs of 
the world make it clear that war is the only means of teaching a lesson to unjust 
men. . . We hope that the Government of India also will follow the advice of 
Mr. Lloyd George, and will adopt peaceful methods in the present critical situation 
in the country. 


93. Referring to the resolution to prohibit smoking among boys, which was 
eee ; withdrawn after discussion in the Bombay Legis- 
e evil habit of smoking. lative Couneil, the Andhkrapatrika, of the 20th 


September, observes that, as it is the duty of the Government of India to care for 
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the well-being of boys, they will have to pass an Act for the whole of India, whi, 
the Local Governments will be at liberty to alter as the special ¢ircumstances gf 
each province may require, and that the Madras Government also will do wel ;, 
take proper steps in the matter. 


54. The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th September, go in Telugu the 
; _.._ presidential speech of Mr. I’. Prakasam, Bar.-at.\,, 
The Ninth Nellore District 4+ the ninth Nellore District Conference, which 
Conference. contains the following observations among others :_ 
. . . For the last few months, the Government have freely exercised their 
arbitrary power, endangered the ordinary rights and freedom of the people, an 
wounded their minds thereby. This has considerably lowered the honour ang 
official prestige of the Government in the public estimation, and has brought j 
into discredit. . . The people are of the opinion that the troubles in th, 
Punjab were due to the disregard by its Lieutenant-Governor (of the interests of 
the people), Sir Michael O'Dwyer. . . For the reasons stated above, was ther 
the necessity to proclaim Martial Law in the Punjab and to keep it in force for 
such a long time? Wasthere the necessity to throw bombs from aeroplanes oy 
unarmed crowds? . . . ‘Though so much unrest took place, only four or five 
white people were killed. It was admitted that nobody in the crowd had a 
sort of weapons with him. See how many of our people have been killed, how 
many prosecuted, how many sentenced to the capital punishment, how many 
hanged, how many have forfeited their property as a penalty, how many prom. 
nent men have been kept in prison without trial and how many have been con. 
victed and imprisoned. From the resignation of his office by Sir Sankaran Nayar 
on account of his inability to agree with his colleagues in respect of the Punjab 
troubles, from the refusal of the Government to answer the very searchiny 
questions propounded by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on the ground that to do 
so would disturb the public tranquility, from the reasons given by some of the 
members of the Martial Law Courts in their judgments and from the monstrous 
punishments inflicted by those courts, it is clear that the Government have 
ruthlessly tried to trample down under their feet the ordinary rights and freedom 
of the people and annihilate them. . . Three months ago, Mr. Montagu 
promised in deference to the wishes of the people to appoint a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry. The people were eagerly looking forward to the day when this 
Commission would meet. But as poison came out of the sea which was churned 
for nectar, His Excellency the Viceroy who recently held himself responsible for 
all that was done by Sir Michael O’))wyer, the Lieutenant-Governor, has 
appointed the members of this Commission. . . Mr. Gandhi still entertain 
some hope and expects good out of this Commission. Now and then, it is becoming 
difficult to agree with Mr. Gandhi in his opinions. Has he forgotten the fact that 
the old history of England is now repeating itself in this country? Has he 
forgotten the fact, that even in England, the Judges appointed in the time of 
Charles Il were ready, whenever they had an opportunity, to pronounce their 
judgments in accordance with the Royal view? . . . In its present state ol 
high tension, the Government do not seem to be in a mood to listen even to such 
small requests as were made by Mr. Malaviya with regard to the Inquiry Commis 
sion appointed by the Government, namely, that it should contain, one more 
Indian leader in whom the people have confidence, and that it should be 
empowered to cancel the judgments aud sentences passed by the Martial [av 
Courts, when those judgments and sentences are proved to be incorrect. 
But is there room to expect good from a Viceroy who has not hesitated to make 
those very leaders that advised him not to pass the Rowlatt Act, responsible for 
the troubles which followed it, a Viceroy who wants to pass an Indemnity Bill to 
protect the officials that acted in pursuance of the Martial Law from all respons: 
bility, before the Commission appointed to inquire into the riots which took place 
in the Punjab, commences its inquiry and frames charges. Can there be any 


where a more unjust and improper course of action than this Viceroy’s preset! 


policy? See what a difference there is between our present Viceroy and 
Hardinge who, notwithstanding that the life of himeelf, the head of the Govert- 


ment, was aimed at and a bomb was thrown at him, and that he had power 
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laim Martial Law and trouble the people like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, ‘did 
Pt allow such a thought to enter his mind, as the culprit could not be traced. 
Professor Dyce has written that soldiers cannot execute the sentences of capital 

unishment passed by Martial Law Ouvurt except in accordance with military 
bie and that such ‘an execution would be illegal and would amount to murder. 
May the Commission of Inquiry now appointed bear in their minds the case of 
Wulpton. . - Some have had the hope that the Government may come to their 
senses, if all the political bodies in the country unanimously urge the postpone- 
ment of the Indemnity Bill, till the Commission finishes its inquiry. But how 
can such a good thought occur to the Government in their present mood.? . . . 
Section 4 of the Indemnity Bill makes the establishment of Martial Law Courts 
and the sentences passed by them legal. We cannot find such an absurd thing 
anywhere in English law. Though the Government may enact such a measure, 
it is left to the Privy Council to hold that the Government are not all empowered 
to pass such an Act. Such is the nature of this Indemnity Bill. In case the 
Government are bent upon carrying out their resolve to pass this measure, we 
hope that they will remove sections 3 and 4 of the Bill, maintain the authority of 
the Commission of Inquiry and do justice to the people. 2 

When the Government are ready to put into force cruel laws, suppress the 
freedom of newspapers and the liberties of the people and freely exercise arbitrary 
power, the people have a right to ask the Government to pass an Act declaring 
their rights. ‘lhe application of the Press Act against such well-known papers as 
the Hindu, New Indie, the Bombay Chronicle and the Amrita Bazaar Patrika 
has been brought to the notice of Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State, and of the 
British Parliament by the Indian Press Association. But what is the good? 
After this attempt to draw oil from sand, this crying in the wilderness, the 
Congress is trving to have a declaration of the mghts of the people embodied in the 
new India Act. 

The system of education established by the Government in this country has 
been condemued by one and all to be unsound from the very foundation. Mr. 
Curtis has given his impartial opinion in the matter. | 

The paper makes the following observations among cthers with reference to 
tle above speech :— The President explained the evils resulting from 
suppressing the freedom of the Press. The fetters forged by the Government for 
newspapers are not calculated to promote their well-being. ven good papers will 
come to trouble. The refusal of the Government to heed the representations made 
by the people in this respect only shows their narrow spirit. The whole 
country echoes the questions put by the President about the administration of 
Martial Law in the Punjab. How could the people wage war against the Govern- 
ment without any weapons? Is it a feature of civilised Government to throw 
bombs on unarmed people from acroplanes ? The remark made by Mr. 
Hail yesterday in the alte Legislative Council, that Martial Law becomes 
hecessary, when a brave and heroic people are enraged, furnishes an answer to this 
question and reveals at the same time the attitude of the Government. The 
courage and martia! spirit of the people of the Punjab who helped in the prosecution 
of the war have perhaps driven the authorities into panic. That the 
Government should screen even the offences committed by their officers under their 
own orders does not conduce to the restoration of public confidence. . . The 
remarks of the President regarding the right of the people to ask the Government 
to declare their rights are worth noting by one and all. 


oo. A correspondent to the Andhrapairtka, of the 17th and 1Sth September, 
The food - writes about the faults in the system of food control 
aoe-PRRETe: ayy. in the Kistna district and makes the following 
remarks among others :— . . While the ryots of the Guntir and the 
Godavari districts are selling a paddy bag for Rs. 11 or Ks. 12, it 1s said that the 
Kistna ryots should not sell it for more than Rs. 7! What statesmanship is this ? 
: Correspondents do not specify the irregularities in the procedure of 
Mr. Humayun Saheb, which account for the unrest spreading among the people. 
he higher authorities do not care to begin an inquiry into the matter of their 
Own accord. Perhaps, the Government will not start an inquiry in the absence 
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of specific charges, and, perhaps, the people also are afraid to specify those 
charges, lest such a course should be dangerous to those who follow it. 

Will not the officers of the Criminal Investigation Department who annoy patriots 
in season and out of season, come now to the help of the Government? What is 
the objection to inquire into the causes of Mr. Humayun Saheb’s unpopularity 
and to reprimand him, if it turns out that he has done anything which an officer 
ought not todo? . . . At Madras, Burma rice is being sold at Rs. 12-7-0 4 
bag, while the Delta rice is being sold at Rs. 12. Perhaps, this difference is due 
to the fact that those who supply Burma rice are European merchants! 


56. Referring to the refusal of the Joint Committee to take the evidence of 
some Non-Brahman representatives, a correspondent 
to the Andhraprakasika, of the 6th September, writes 
under this heading:— . . . Only one out of the 
few Non-Brahman delegates gave his evidence. We fail to understand why the 
Joint Committee should so soon become vexed with the ‘evidence of the Non- 
Brahman deputation. . . The step-motherly affection which Mr. Montagu has 
been showing towards the Non-Brahmans ever since he assumed the charge of the 
Secretary of State for India is not without a reason. The contempt he has had for 
the Non-Brahmans from the beginning, was responsible for the order that Doctor 
Nayar should make no public speeches during his stay in London two years 
back. . . A consideration of the above facts stows that all this inquiry of the 
Joint Gommittee is a drama the stage director in which is doubtless Mr. Montagu 
himself. It is certain that the claims and wants of the Non-Brahmans cannot find 
recognition, so long as Mr. Montagu holds the office of the Secretary of State. 
Such strange events would not have occurred, if there had not been some sort of 
agreement between him and the Brahmans. May Mr. Lloyd George, the Premier, 
and his friends who have to. work incessantly for the progress of the people realise 
this matter and do justice to the Non-Brahmans! 

The paper adds the following remark to the above letter :—It is gratifying 
to note that the rejected evidence has been again taken. 


57. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 13th 
dicbtikinn tania tat September, writes:—With the spread of famine 
officials. and other visitations in the country, the high- 
handed acts and bribe-taking of some officials are 
also increasing. It is feared that, like a canker, they may undermine day by day 
the faith of the people in the British Government. We, therefore, request the 
Government to apply a proper remedy to cure the bribe-taking habit of these 
bad officials. When a marriage took place recently in the house of a District 
Registrar, it is said that from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 was collected from each of the 
15 subordinate offices lying in his jurisdiction. . . There are such brutes of 
men as do not scruple to accept bribes, not only in the departments of the Gov- 
ernment, like the Revenue, the Registration, ‘the Engineering and the Judicial 
departments but also in the Food-Control Department established by the benign 
Government for the convenience of the pelt public. 


58. Referring to the official replies to the questions put forth by Pandit Madan 


Dieappointment to the Non- 
Brahman Velegates. 


oe Mohan Malaviya and Mr. B. N. Sarma, about the 
The ~— — Punjab affairs, the Kisinapatrika, of the 20th 
September, writes in its leader under this heading :— . . . Sir Edward Maclagan, 


the new Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, is praised as a more generous and 
just-minded person than his predecessor. . . But his speech given in reply to 
Mr. Malaviya’s resolution urging the appointment of an independent commission to 
inquire into the Punjab affairs, has caused much disappointment. . . When 
all the national leaders and newspapers are unanimously condemning the trials 
held and the punishments inflicted under the Martial Law in the Punjab as 
irregular, illegal and unjust, it is surprising to find Sir Edward Maclagan extolling 
the trying officials in question. Are praises in place with regard to those Judges 
who, having called for witnesses on behalf of an accused, named Lala Jaganuath, 
delivered judgment before hearing those witnesses ? 


Sir Edward Maclagan asks how injustice is possibl 
possible, when three experienced 
Judges have agreed. These Judges may be experienced in Military, Salt, Abkari 
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and Forest matters. But how can we say that they have experience in discrimi- 
nating impartially between justice and injustice on the legal bench ? Sir Edward 
Maclagan says that he has perused all the judgments, and that he has not found 
even one of them irregular in any respect. But Pandit Malaviya’s questions show 
that, in some cases, evidence as well as findings have not been recorded. Still, 
Sir Edward Maclagan ventured to characterise the trials and judgments as regular. 
Does the conscience of Sir Edward Maclagan really believe that the judgments 

‘ven in the cases of leaders such as Mr. Harikishen Lal are proper? Has he said 
that the judgments are all correct, really believing that persons like Mr. Harikishen 
Lal, Mr. Rombhoj Dutt and Mr. Mangal Sen who helped the Government in 
every way during the war are traitors ? Were those judgments legal, which were 

ronounced after setting aside the evidence given by such men as the Hon’ble 
Mr. Shafi? Especially now that some cases are pending retrial in the Privy 
Council, it is not at all proper on the part of Sir Edward Maclagan to pass such an 
inconsiderate remark. . . The reduction of sentences in some cases by him 
might pacify the people to some extent. But we have no doubt in saying that 


the speech which he delivered the other day in the:Council will undo this little ‘ 


ood. If he has really a mind to gain the love of his subjects, these are not at 
all the methods to be followed by him. Unless the executive authorities who 
subjected the people of the Punjab to cruelties are punished, the confidence of the 
ple in British Justice cannot be revived. We emphatically say that an attempt 
to shield those offenders by the Indemnity Bill will not only bring about the 
defeat of Sir Edward Maclagan’s object, but will even cast an irreparable slur on 
the honour and glory of the British administration. . . Pleased with the un- 
precedented loyalty of Diwan Mangal Sen, Viceroys, Governors, Commissioners 
and other miscellaneous officials have given him certificates which are about 500 in 
number. ‘l'o sentence a man, who fought in this way for His Majesty George V, 
to transportation for hfe on the charge that he waged war against the Emperor! 
To throw bombs from aeroplanes on the village of such a man who contributed 
Rs. 10,000 to the aeroplane-fund ! How could Sir Edward Maclagan dure to say 
that the judgment which found him guilty is correct? This is, perhaps, the 
excellence of British statesmanship ? 
The unprecedented investigation of Mahatma Gandhi is now disclosing what 
injustice has been done by the Martial Law administration. | 


The paper here gives some details of the case of Lala Karamchand of 
Ramnagar, and says :—Mr. Gandhi has objected, in the following terms, to the 
Ramnagar cases :—“ All this inquiry is like a farce. . . I am convinced that 
these 28 accused are innocent, and that they have been unreasonably punished. 
It is but just to acquit them.” | 

The trend of Pandit Malaviya’s questions and the criticisms of Mr. Gandhi 


confirm the fact that the procedure of the trials, the judgments and the sentences | 


are very irregular. The Government have stated that they cannot furnish replies 


tomany of Mr. Malaviya’s questions, as a Committee has been appointed to inquire - 


into their accuracy. From the qualifications of the members on the Committee, it 
18 not possible to say how far their inquiry will be satisfactory. Some justice 
may be done if the members of the Committee happen to be independent men 
unconnected with the Government of India. But if it devolves on those who are 
subordinate to the Government to say that the Government is at fault, it does vot 
generally happen that they will fearlessly say so. 

There may be some good, if these inquiries are held promptly. If they are 
delayed, suitable evidence will not be available for them. A correspondent. to 
the Servant of India writes that the Police are, on the one hand, sedulously 
preserving the traces of ruins in the houses spoiled hy the people in the hour of 
excitement, while they are trying, on the other, to remove the marks of rifle-shots 
from those places where disturbances occurred. It is not understood how far the 
authorities are answerable to this charge. However. it cannot but be said that 
a8 Inquiry is delayed, there is the chance of the popular evidence becoming weak. 

€ abovementioned correspondent to the Servant of India writes that the 
Police tried to intimidate some of the persons who helped Mr. Malaviya and Mr. 
Motilal Nehru in their inspection work, when both of them had gone to the 
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Punjab to study the situation there in person. Should this be true, we fail to 
understand how the Government who have appointed a committee to ascertain the 
truth can tolerate such a thing. It is not an easy matter to give evidence against 
Government officials. Unless the Government promise protection to persons who 
‘may give such evidence, ordinarily, nobody will dare to publish the truth. It is 
necessary to set at liberty those who are undergoing punishments, till the Com- 
mittee finishes its inquiry. If they are not afforded an opportunity to prove their 
innocence, what is the use of the inquiry of the Committee? It is doubtless that 
the trials which took place behind the Martial Law will do more harm to British 
statesmanship than to India. Why have the people of India been so lon 
respecting British statesmanship in spite of its many defects? It is the faith that 
nobody will be punished without a proper trial which has given strength and 
stability to British statesmanship. When that faith is shaken, there can be no 
place for the existence of British statesmanship. Sir Edward Maclagan is glad that 
he has saved the Punjab from a grave calamity. But to-day, the time has come 
when British statesmenship should be saved from a still graver calamity. 


59. The Kistnapatrika, of the 20th September, gives int Telugu a summary of 

the objects of the Nava Jivan, a new journal 

Nava Jwan, Mahatma started by Mr. Gandhi, as stated by him in the 

Gandhi's new paper. first issue. The new paper advocates: ‘ Civil Dis- 

obedience’, Co-operation with the Government in all matters where there is no 

difference of opinion, Satyagraha (the living proof of which is to be found in the 

agitation against the Rowlatt Act) as a means of solving the social, religious and 

the Hindu-Moslem problems, and the Swadeshi movement as the only way of 
emanicipation of the country from its present poverty. 


60. In the course of an‘ article under this heading, a correspondent to the 
Kistnapatrika, of the 20th September, makes the 


Political reform. following observations among others :— 


The Englishmen in our country who will suffer a greater loss than ourselves, if 


self-government is granted to us, are prepared to throw strong obstacles in our 
way. Some of our countrymen dance as puppets in their hands without under- 
standing our own interests. . . There are some of our English friends who, 
taking advantage of our differences and making too much of them, are trying to 
spread absurd opinions about usin England. See what a reward they are making 
to us in return to the hospitality which they have received in this country in 80 
many ways from us. The doubt arises that there will be some among them who 
try to attain their object by separating some of us by throwing money, offices 
or titles as a bait. The attempts of some of them to work up the Brahman and 


the non-Brahman problem are condemnable. I shall describe in the next issue 
the political reform required by us. 


61. Referring to the arguments advanced by His Highness the Aga Khan and 
others in favour of women franchise in India, the 

: gn panei. _ Godavaripatrika, of the 2nd September, observes in 
its leader under this heading that the opinions of His Highness and other 
reformers do not express the view of the people in general, and that the Govern- 


ment should make inquiries in villages, if they want to ascertain the real opinion 
of the Indian public in the matter. 


62. The Godavaripairika, of the 2nd September, publishes. in Telugu the 


The Madra Dieuiaata’ proceedings of the Madras Provincial Conference 
Conference and ’ the "haweee held at Trichinopoly and of the Andhra Maha 


Maha Sabha. Sabha held at Anantapur and the resolutions passed 
at both the meetings. 


63. Referring to the memorial presented by the Godavari District Association 


to the Government requesting that no sub-overseer 

Delta superintendents. should be allowed **, aos | for more than three 
years at one and the same place, the Godavaripatrika, of the 9th September, 
observes that even three years would be a period sufficiently long to enable 


greedy officers to earn a fair amount of mo th . st would 
be better to reduce it still further ney through bribes and that 1 
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64. Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 10th September, writes:— ™ssmnum, 


Es It must be said that what is takin 
under the Commandeering system in the tna 
; district is very irregular. If even one of the facts, 
though not all of them, written by the special correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, 
ghould be true, the conduct of Mr. Humayun Sahib, the Commandeering Officer, 
deserves to be inquired into. His native place is Akividu in the Kistna district. 
He has risen from a small post to his present office all in this district only. He 
te reputed to be a very strict officer. Events have come to such a pass that the 
conduct of such an officer has to be questioned. 


Mr. Humayun Sahib : 
Commandeering and Control. 


Gunter, 
place 10th Sep. 1919. 


65. Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 10th September, gives an Dasavmnusr, 


An unbearable condition ; 


ae “ the convicting Magistrate to sentence him to 
accuse? courts imprisonment. 


’ imprisonment only, as he could not pay any fine, 
unless he stole some more goats. The paper requests the authorities to open 
famine-relief works for the benefit of such persons at some central place between 
every two or three districts, give them railway fare also if necessary, and thus 
save the public from trouble. 


66. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 20th September, gives in A™>==ararara, 


er Telugu a summary of an article written by 
The Indians in South Atria. = = ay feetiy to the Ldinborough Review about the ill 
treatinent of the black races in South Africa ever since the establishment of the 
Union Government which contains the following:—. . . He says that the life 
of the South African people depends wholly on the labour of the black races and 
that to illtreat them would be discreditable to the British Government. 
He writes that the system of administration adopted in South Africa is suited to 
make slaves of the Indians there. 


67. A correspondent to the Hitakarin’, of the 14th September, writes 
advocating the construction of the lock and 
regulator at Marrivada, while another  corre- 
spondent to the Andhrapatrika of the 20th September writes against it. 


68. Commenting on the annual report of the Director of Industries in the 
Madras Presidency for the year 1918-19, the 
| Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 19th September, says :— 
The tone of the report is very pessimistic as regards the development of the 
mineral resources of the presidency ; but we fail to see on what investigations 
the inferences are based. ‘If the Directors of Industries be persons who hold that 
all articles should be manufactured in England and that Indians should not 
manufacture the same articles, that Indians should only help the British industries 
and that we should furnish a market for their finished articles, our couutry cannot 
prosper. If the rulers are of this opinion, there can be no encouragement for our 
industries. If the responsible authorities at the head of the Government should 
recognise the identity of Britisii and Indian interests and encourage all those 
manufactures in our country for which there are great facilities here, so that 
England and India may have a free exchange of their manufactured articles, both 
countries will prosper. 


69. The Sampad Abhyuduya, of the 19th September, remarks :—The Hon’ble 
Mr. Chanda moved a resolution in the Supreme 
The Hon’ble Mr. Chanda’s 


resolntions in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. :. 


The Marrivada regulator. 


Indien industries. 


up the annual exodus of the Punjab and the 
Supreme Governments to Simla, on the ground of 
economy. ‘This question, however, has been under discussion for many years. 
The Government lvok only to their own comforts and not to that of the 
country. : 

Writing on the same subject, the same paper in its issue, of the 22nd Septem- 
ber, remarks :—The failure of Mr. Chanda’s resolution has led to the impression 
in some quarters that the Viceroy in ignoring the need for economy has shown a 
lack of far-seeing statesmanship. 
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70. The Sempad Abhyudaye, of the 22nd September, in a leading article on 

- the work before the Committee for Inquiry into 
the reforms in the Jail administration in Indi 
urges that one important point which demands the attention of the Committee in 
this connexion is the recognition of the principle that the State should assume the 
fullest responsibility for juvenile welfare which is best secured by providing ample 
facilities for technical and industrial education so that there may be no dearth of 
suitable openings for the youth of the country. : 


71. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd September, remarks :—There was 
i some discussion in the Imperial Legislative Council 
The signiGeanece of titles. regarding the renunciation of his title by Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. It is difficult to see whether it was such a serious matter after 
all. ‘These titles are of no value whatever in regard to one’s material wants of 
food and clothing. They have only a conventional value. Sir Jagore may have 
lost confidence in such value. Government too may be under the belief that they 
are elevating the people by conferring such titles. ‘I'agore’s action will ‘op 
the means of making the Government understand that there are persons who do 
not attach any value to titles. It cannot be said that the renunciation of his title 
by Sir Tagore was to no purpose. It is necessary to understand that the title 
bestowed by Government can have a high value only if the Government are 
absolutely just. If many others among the title-holders should follow the example 
of Sir Tagore these titles will come to have a high value. 


The Jail Commission. 


72. In welcoming the appointment of a committee by the Madras Government 
ey ' to inquire into the salaries in the subordinate services 
The Madras Salaries Committee. 4 the Government, the Swadeshabhimant, of the 19th 
September, has the following :—In the case of Revenue Inspectors, Deputy Tahail- 
dars, etc., it would be better to replace the system of promotion by grades by a 
time scale. It is necessary that in the lower grades, the famine allowance that is 
being paid during the past several years must be made a permanent addition to 
the pay and that the rate of the permanent pay must also be increased, and that 
the initial pay for graduates must be increased, and that in the case of touring 
officers, a fixed, daily or monthly allowance with some increase in the rate is 
preferable to mileage which gives scope for hurried marches and defeats in many 
ways, the very objects of touring. We hope that the Committee will not entertain 
the idea of reducing the staff in the lower grades in order to prevent a rise in the 
expenditure caused by enhancing the rate of pay in the higher grades. The Gov- 
ernment would do well to consider the idea of increasing the pay of village officers 
ot of promoting such of them as are deserving to higher places in the taluk 
offices. 


In the course of a leading article, the Manorama, of the 19th ceplonye, 
“pig aanaiens “aa oints out that it is high time that the 0 
506 CERes oer re ht servants, ee are now paid sooorall 
to rates fixed long ago, should be enhanced, and expresses satisfaction that this 
matter has now received the attention of the Madras Government. The paper 
highly commends the action of the Government in taking up the question and in 
appointing the Salaries Committee and asking them to submit a special report 
immediately regarding the case of Government servants and menials drawing 4 
salary of Rs. 36 and below per mensem, and observes that the grant of enhance- 


ment of salary immediately to this class of Government servants is absolutely 
necessary. 


73. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 23rd September, writes as follows :—It was 

The Calcutta riots. proposed in the Legislative Council that an inquiry 

hia should be conducted in regard to the rioting at 

Calcutta. Rioting may be due to scarcity of food. It may be due to the 

autocratic action of the authorities. If people begin to think that they would — 
prefer death to living in distress, then they begin to create disturbances. This is 

true of every country. Wherever there is rioting, it is always easy to restore 

peace by inquiring into the causes which led to it. If, instead of doing 80, 

attempts are made to put down the riots with the help of fire-arms, does it evince 
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any love on the part of Government towards its subjects such as what parents 
might feel for their children? Is it wrong to suggest in the Imperial Legislative 
Council that an inquiry must be conducted to find out. whether the Government 
have resorted to penal measures only when all other methods have failed? Is it 
right to say that the suggestion was unreasonable? Will such an attitude 
enhance popular confidence in the Government? Is it not necessary that honest 
and straightforward persons should be appointed to hold an inquiry and that 
whosoever is found guilty, whether it be the people or the officials, should be 
punished ? Where is the harm by conducting an inquiry into such riots? If an 
inquiry is’ not allowed, does it not lead to the. supposition that those who object 
to the inquiry are not free from guilt? Unless an inquiry is held, it is not 

ssible to preserve the confidence of the people in their rulers, and the moment 
the popular confidence is shaken, it becomes impossible to rule justly and this 
marks the beginning of anarchy. No wise Government would give room for such 
indiscretions. : 


74. Under the heading ‘Indian "Women—Sreemathi Sarojini Devi”, the 

nee meme. abstract of a speech on the subject delivered appa- 
rently by Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu, in the course of which she tries to establish that 
Indian women are not behind men in any art or science including polities, and 
says :—Inasmuch as Indian women are not backward in any matter, the idea of 
the administrators of this country that Indian women should be kept away from 
the political arena is unbearable and amounts to an uajustifiable injustice. If @ 
nation which is proclaimed to be at the apex of civilisation, to be the seat of liberty 
and the store-house of dharma, should forget the lawful claims of Indian women, 
there will be nothing more pitiable than that. 


75. Under the heading ‘ India’s prayer’, the Malayali, of the 20th September, 
sn — sister Britannia. In this letter India refers to the 
obstacles that stand in the way of her going to England to represent her 
ievances in person to Britannia and to the help which she has rendered to Britain 
in the recent war fought fur the freedom of the world and regrets that England 
and her sons forget that she owes her present condition to India and her children. 
India does not deny that there may be some wicked persons among her children 
but not to one hundredth or one thousandth part of the extent to which such 
people are found among the children of England, and asks whether Britain will 
on that score allow her neighbours to rule over her. India also points out that 
her present subordiuate condition is the result of the want of union amongst her 


children in days gone by and to the settlement of her affairs as the monkey 


divided the loaf between the cats, that many of her beloved sons are subjected to 
many hardships by the Rowlatt Law, that India’s sons are not behind those of 
Britain in anything and that India was at the height of civilisation when England 
was in a barbarous condition and expresses surprise that Britain and her children 
should now consider the children of India as raw products for thsir use. India 
deplores that Britain has not given India such freedom as is given to pet dogs by 
their owners and prays that Britain will, considering all this in a sympathetic 
spirit, grant her whee is absolutely necessary for her existence. 


BaMaDaRsr, 


Samadarsi, of the 13th September, publishes the 13th Sep. 1910. 


MauaYant, 


publishes a letter written by India to her younger 0th Bop 1010. 


76. The Qaumi Report, of the 17th September, quotes the opinion of Lord scar Rapoar, 


Bome light on the re . : . ° 
ig e reforms, Governor, and in expressing its concurrence, 


temarks that in this time of stress and storm neither the Government nor the 
people can derive any benefit :~-With regard to the appointment of Governors it 
says that men, with some Parliamentary experience, are prepared to come out 
for the good and advancement and not merely for the sake of the position, should 
be selected. : ue : ; | 

The editor then refers to the reply given by the editor of the Times of 
India to Sir John Rees and remarks :—Is it fair just for the sake of the few 
foteigners and strangers that the claims of Indians should be overlooked ? Is-it 
hot also possible that the demands of disinterested Indians should be neglected 
for the sake of certain selfish fellow-country men ? . “es 


Carmichael on education and the powers of the 17th Bop 1919. 


Madras, 
19th Bep. 1919. 


DresaBmaxkrTan, 
Madras, 
20th Bep. 1919. 
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III.—LxctsLation. 


77. The Swadesumitran, of the ex ey te Oy erga r Tamil an 

+. Bs abstract an article written by Sir Narayan 

ne ore Chandravarkar in the Jndian Social Reformer tm 

this subject and, referring to it elsewhere, asks whether: the Government of Indig 


will lieed the opinion of this gentleman, who is a moderate of moderates, 


respected by the Government themselves and well versed in politics. 


Referring to the discussion about the Indemnity Bill in Imperial 

; , Legislative Council, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th 

The Indemnity Bill. September, remarks that it looks as if the Govern- 

ment’ will be obstinate in the case of this Bill, as they were when the Rowlatt Act 
was passed, and adds that the Government are acting in a blind manner. 


Characterising the words of Sir William Vincent in support of this Bill as 
babbling, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th September, observes that his words became 
lifeless before the heroic remarks of Pandit Malaviya and adds:—Though the 
speech of Sir' William Vincent is paradoxical in its nature, he sympathises much 
with the officials, But we sympathise with him. ‘The officials of the Govern. 
iment of India have played a mighty trick in the introduction of this Bill at 
present and that-is, they have come out with it after the lapse of four months 
after the repeal of the Martial Law in the Punjab and at a time when the Parlia- 
ment is not sitting in England. The Secretary of State may be aware of this 
move. ~But, even he has kept the matter secret in England. Had this been 
published before, the members of Parliament might have asked questions about it 
and raised a discussion which is not possible now. The Bill will become law 
before the Parliament meets again. Need we say that this 1s a trick on the part 
of the Government of India? But this action-is neither heroic nor statesmanlike. 
It is only a stratagem adopted by bureaucrats like Sir William Vincent. That 
two false representatives in the Council sbould have supported the Bill brings 
discredit to the land of their birth. Sirdar Sundar Singh said that, after mature 


. deliberation for two days, he came to the conclusion that the Bill should be 


supported, while Sir Umar Hayat Khan stated that he was supporting it on 
behalf of thé whole of the Punjab. Perhaps, these two persons got into the 
Council only for favouring the bureaucrats and playing second ‘fiddle to them. 
But the general public should be wide awake to see that such members are not 
returned to the Legislative Councils to be newly formed. gis 


‘ Ina leader under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 22nd September, 

“~. Ts writes :—The matter is now clear and the Indenm- 

The ioe, nity Bill will be passed into law. on the 24th or 25th 
instant. Will the Government, who held meetings of the Legislative Council 
both day and night and passed the Rowlatt Act, in spite of the unanimous opposi- 
tion of the Indian Members of the Council, desist from enacting the Indemnity 
Law now, when they have gained the support of men like Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Sirdar Sundar Singh Majitya? The attempt of the 
popular representatives to make the Government of India yield to their opinions 
is only like trying to rouse a.man who is wide awake. If they are bent upon 
passing a certain law, they have sufficient power in their hands therefor, as the 
majority of members in the Council are bound to vote in their favour. Even the 
unanimous opposition of the non-official members will not be of any avail and now 
some of them too have joined the Government. Under these circumstances, the 
long speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya is nothing but a waste of breath, though 
it is some consolation to us that he boldly performed the duty of speaking out the 
truth. ‘The work of administration will be easy only if the Government act in 
consultation with popular representatives. If, on the other hand, they disregard 
these representatives and indulge in crooked arguments, the responsibility for the 
consequences will be theirs. If the Government want to act in the least in 
accordance with the opinions vf the popular representatives in regard to this 
matter, what if they accept the amendment of Mr. Chanda and postpone this Bill 
till the publication of the Committee’s report? If they want to protect their 
officials till then can they not, as suggested by the Madras Liberal League, pass 4 
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aw prohibiting the taking of proceedings against such officials for a period of six 
months? None of the members of Government gave a reply in regard to. this 
oint. Why should not the Government, who quoted the writings in some obscure 
journals in support of their present action, refer to the letters of men like Sir 
Pp. §. Sivaswami Ayyar and Sir Narayan Chandravarkar against the introduction 
of this law and meet their arguments? The main justification pleaded by. 
Government is that they are bound to protect the officials who acted in obedience 
to their orders directing the exercise of Martial Law. While they admit that the 
necessity or otherwise for the exercise of Martial Law has to-be determined by the 
Committee of Inquiry, how are they justified in stating in the preamble to the 
Bill, ‘‘ whereas there was a necessity for the exercise of Martial Law” and askin 
the Couucil to accept it? It is inconsistent with the statement.in Sir William 
Vincent’s speech in support of the Bill, that he was not going to speak on the 
question of necessity for the exercise of Martial Law, as that would be determined 
by the Committee. Did the Government, who say that they are bound to protect 
the officials who obeyed their orders, take care to ascertain beforehand whether 
there was any necessity therefor. Even if they permitted the exercise of Martial 
Law, did they permit also the commission of needlessly cruel acts, such as the 
whipping of respectable mea in the public streets? Do the Government of India 
believe that such acts were necessary? Their refusal to answer the questions of 
Mr. Malaviya raises the doubt whether the Government felt it inconvenient to 
answer them. How can the popular representatives, under these circumstances, 
consent to refrain from seeking relief in respect of the unjust acts committed by 
- the officials, who did as they pleased under the cloak of Martial Law. There is no 
difference whatever in fact between the legislative work done by the Executive 
Council itself in olden days and its being done now by Legislative Councils 
composed of non-officials also. It is surprising to see that Mahatma Gandhi 
has writtenin the Young /ndia that he supported this law and that others also 
‘should do so, as the Government wanted only to protect the officials and not 
themselves. If it was their only intention, why this statement in the preamble 
about the necessity for the exercise of Martial Law? Ifthe Legislative Council 
should accept it, can it not be urged before the Committee that it was the opinion 
of the Council? Why should the sentences awarded by the Martial Law Com- 
missions be sought to be confirmed by means of this law? Does Mr. Gandhi 
think that the officials who threw bombs on the people from aeroplanes made a 
proper use of their powers under the Martial Law or does he expect the Govern- 
ment to punish them adequately ? ‘We are unable to accept Mr. Gandhi's 
opinion. 


Referring to the discussion on the Indemnity Bill in.the Imperial 
— _ Legislative Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th 
Discussion on the Indemnity September, observes:—. . . Mr. Chanda moved 


Bill. é‘ 

| the resolution urging for the postponement of the 
Indemnity Bill till the publication of the report of the Punjab Inquiry Commission. 
Mr. Malaviya supported it. ‘Their speeches are full of sound reasoning. ‘The 
announcement of Sir William Vincent that a European Judge and an Indian 
Judg2 will be appointed to consider the advisability of reducing or cancelling 
the punishments of offenders convicted under the Martial Law in the Punjab and 
submit a report, is a matter for gratification. ‘Though these acts of charity are 
en in themselves, they cannot give satisfaction to the people. ‘There seems to 
be no necessity for another inquiry, before the Commission finishes itsown. The 
anxiety shown by the Government in dealing with the Punjab affairs gives rise 


to the doubt among the people that the Government also are feeling repentence 
in the matter. 


Referring to the discussion on the Indemnity Bill, the Andhrapairika, of 
oe eee the 22nd September, writes:--. . . Since the 

emnity Bill. procedure with regard to this Bill was not regular, 
the Indians believe that it is improper to support it: (1) Was it necessary to 
establish Martial Law in the Punjab? (2) If necessary, was it properly adminis- 
tered? (3) Was it necessary to keep it in force for three months? (4) Did the 
people rebel against the Government so that it became necessary to establish 


* 


ABDERAPATRIZA, 
19th Sep. 1919. 


ANDHERAPATRIKA, 
- Madras, 
23nd Sep. 1919. 
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Martial. Law ? (5) Even if all these points were proved, is it legal that the Executive 
Government itself which proclaimed Martial Law should pass an Indemnity 
Bill? . .-. In the world, every one will defend his faults and will not admit 
them. . . It is improper on the part of Mr. Thompson to have spoken 
ill of such a revered person as Mr. Malaviya as pointed out by Lord Sinha. The 
explanation of Mr. Thompson defending the prohibition of Mr. Andrews to enter 
the Punjab cannot convince the people. Why should Mr. Norton be prohibited ? 
This has given room for the suspicion among the people that the object of it has 
been to keep the affairs of the Punjab in secret. When riots took place at 
Ahmedabad as in the Punjab, Sir George Lloyd had allowed Mr. Gandhi to 
proceed to Ahmedabad. . . TheJ aliumwallah Bagh incident 1s a proof of the 
attitude of the military authorities. . . Is it just to characterise platform 
speeches as rebellion and waging war? Is it necessary to shoot down unarmed 
people even for the administration of Military Government? . . . Mr. Hudson 
asked the Honourable Members to imagine what excitement the assault of Miss 
Sherwood would have caused to the Europeans. Is it not necessary that 
Mr. Hudson should realise that it is but natural that the harsh methods of the 
Military Government would cause excitement to the Indians also? ‘Though 
Mr. Hudson may think it just to throw bombs from aeroplanes and use machine- 
guns against unarmed people for the mere reason that they assembled ina 
manner contrary to law, ordinary people do not think so. . . As has been 
stated by the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma, the people think that, from the very outset of 
these affairs, the object of the Government has been to humiliate Indians in order 
to preserve the prestige of the British officials and that the Government has 
deemed it necessary to establish Martial Law to punish [the war-like people of the 
Punjab. The object of the Indemnity Bill is nothing but the preservation of 


official prestige. . . We only submit that it is not useful to enact this Bill m 
defiance of the public opinion. 
DasaBeims pI, 


Referring to the reports regarding the intention of the Government to 

os: Indemnity Bill, the Desabhimani, of the 27th 
37th Aug. 1919. Men Teton atte Wilt pass an indemnil y Ili, toe esa ‘Mani, O e 

: sr, August, remarks in a note against the introduction 

of the Bill:--. . . If these reports are true, there cannot be a more unjust 


procedure. . . Why so much ceremony? They can pass it with a stroke of 
the pen. } 


Referring to the Indemnity Bill, the Desabhimani, of the 10th September, 


i observes:—. . . When the Government want to 
The Inquiry Commission and intreduce this Bill, why this Committee of Inquiry ? 
the Indemnity Bill. 


de ‘It is a waste of money and labour. Moreover, 
the composition of the Committee, too, is not satisfactory. It is, therefore, better 


to close the matter, before the members of the Inquiry Commission leave their 
respective places. | 


ill Referring to the Indemnity Bill, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 19th 


1 ont 19 19. . The Indemnity Bill. September, has the following -—'| he Government 


are right to say that those who acted under the 
orders of the Government should be free from penalty for acting as they did. But 


that cannot liberate them from the responsibility for taking measures which were 
not warranted by the situation. If Government introduced Martial Law, when 
there was no necessity for it, when they must be held responsible for it. An 
Indemnity Bill, in such cases, is quite out of place. Even if it is introduced and 
passed, it will not be of much benefit. If in the inquiry it is found that the 
Government are to blame, this Bill created by them for their self-protection will 
not be of any avail. Will the Indemnity Bill be of any help if the Parliament 
decide upon impeachment ? 

Kanan Sanctant, Referring to the introduction of the Indem 


17th Bep. 1919. The Ind ennlbe Bill. Legislative Council, the ala Sanchari, of the 17th 


Pees September, says:—The Indian Press is strongly 
critcising the propriety of the introduction “4 the Government of the Bill 


question at this juncture. But all acts of the Government should be justified at 


all times. if that is not done, people will lose their confidence in. and regard for, 
the Government. - | se 


nity Bill in the Imperial 
Ker 
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78. Under this heading, the Andhrapgirjka, of the 19th September, writes:— »>=zsrararna, 
he Westminster Gagette says that the dual system 19% Bep 1019. 


The Reform Bill. __ propounded by the moderates is practicable, that it 
«. necessary to pass the Bill into an Act at once in order to rally them, and 
that it would be dangerous to narrow down the Bill. From this, it is certain 


shat the Bill introduced by Mr. Montagu will be passed into an Act with slight ~ 


79. Referring to the Madras District Municipalties Bill, a correspondent to a ~~ 
Andhrapatrika, of the 17th September, writes :—, 17th Sep. 1919. 


abet icipalities Bill. . : 
The District Municipalities B Many new points which require considera- 


tion have been added to the Bill. But the time allowed is not sufficient to discuss 
them carefully and pronounce an opinion on them. At the present time when the 
capacity of the people has increased and the necessity for popular Government 
is felt, it is not proper to introduce this Bill in such haste. It is desirable to leave 
the Bill for the consideration of the public till the introduction of the Reforms. 


Referring to the Madras District Municipalities Bill, the Godavaripatrika, 
se _, ... Of the Yth September, observes that it does not 

The District Manicipalities ynderstand the hurry with which this Bill is being 
Bill. rushed through, especially when the Indians believe 
that the new reforms would come into force shortly, and that it is a great draw- 
back in the Bill that there should be no provision in it making Revenue Divisional 
officers members of municipal councils as at present. The paper adds that many 
new points have been included in the Bill, which require time for proper con- 
sideration and that the time allowed for public criticism is very meagre and places 
especially the non-English knowing section of the public at a great disadvantage, 
no vernacular translation of it having been published in the gazette yet. Finally, 
it requests the Government to allow at least two months more to the public to 
enable them to discuss the Bill in all its aspects. » 


I1V.—NatTive Srates. 


80. Adverting to the news furnished by a correspondent to the Madras Times 

ie that the Government of Mysore propose to spend 

The visit of the Viceroy to Re 8 to 10 lakhs in connexion with the ensuing 

Myoure. visit of the Viceroy to that State, the Desabhakian, 

of the 19th September, writes :—If the Mysore Darbar should spend such a huge 

amount on this matter, they will be liable to the blame that they are indifferent 

to the welfare of their subjects. The days are gone when presents used to be 

made to the British officials, of garlands of precious stones and rings; and most 

of them do not like such things. So it is a detestable effort on their part to 
spend lakhs of rupees on unnecessary items in welcoming a big official. 


81. The Travancore papers continue to criticise adversely the regulation for 
-  veforming the Travancore Legislative Council. The 

pir beng of the Travancore Yogakshemam, of the 19th September, however, 
‘egislative Council. - says:—Though it is more than thirty years since 
the Council has been established, it is only now that its reform has been under- 
taken. All the powers of the Council have been delegated to it by His Highness 
the Maharaja. The prerogatives of the ruler will be curtailed in proportion to 
the delegation of powers to the people. It is natural, therefore, that the rulers 
and the ruled should act in antagonism regarding their respective powers and 
privileges. When it is considered that the British people who have appropriated 
for themselves all the powers of the British King are not inclined to grant 
freedom to Indians who are also like themselves the subjects of the same King, 
it may be inferred how reluctant our Maharajas are likely to be in this matter. 
It need not, therefore, be pointed out that it is a great sacrifice on the part of His 
Highness the Maharaja to have decided to give to his subjects a part of his 
powers and that the good-will of the people is the only consideration for it. But 
from almost all the Travancore papers it is evident that this delegation of powers 
has not satisfied the people who had built castles in the air taking British 
institutions as their models. . 


GopavaRIPa 


Rai 


TravanNcoRnE 


19th Sep. 1919. 


DxrsaBuakTAN, 


19th Sep. 1919. 


ahmundry, 
Sep. 1919. 
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ERRATA. 


* Report No. 35. 7 


Page 1316, paragraph 17, line 5, for ‘judgment’ read ‘ management’. 
5» 13380 _ 54 ,, 7,for ‘ever’ read ‘ even’. 
», 1386 9 65 ,, 5, for ‘them’ read ‘ their’. 


Report No. 36. 
Page 1364, paragraph 26, line 10, for ‘having’ read ‘have’. 
», 1366 9 30. 6, «417, for ‘to’ read * or’. 
» 1370 4, . 48, lines 12 and 26, for ‘Denlin’ read ‘ Devlin’. 
5» 1375 + 57, line 17, for ‘no’ read ‘any’. ) 
95 1805 i 57 ,, 22, for ‘it is true that’ read ‘it is true. But’. 


[Tssued, the 1st October 1919 } 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Homez ADMINISTRATION. 
(k) General, 


1. The following appears in the Hindu of the 27th September: ‘‘ The 
i tdaliiiteiidiin moving finger has written and with the inevitability 
Pay eee of the pre-ordained, the Indemnity Bill has been 
added to the long list of unwelcome measures forced down the throat of the 
country. . - The Government had its own way—-no difficult task in a Council 
more than half of which cherishes a collective conscience throbbing in touching 
harmony with the directions of official mouth-pieces, while all but an intran- 
sigeant few are too lost in a sense of amazed gratitude that a ma-bap Government 
should actually deign to explain its actions to be over-critical of the explanations. 

The debate on the Indemnity Bill was remarkable for the variegated 
collection of sophistries, equivecations and of gall that marked the official 
performances. rely if ever in the Council has officialdom fallen so low ‘as 
during the Indemnity Bill debate. . . ‘The officials were frankly uncom- 
fortable, peevishness, degenerating occasionally into abuse, and squirming in the 
consciousness of having to make the best of a bad case. . . Things have been 
done in the Punjab which would stink in the nostrils of decent-minded men. 
Ii the spirit in which the military acted is, as asserted by the Nation, one of 
‘giving the people a lesson that they will not forget for fifty years.’ India will 
neither forget nor forgive these actions. ‘'l’eaching a lesson’ in this spirit is 
only a oaiuion for methods which the cruder-minded Hun called ‘ Fright- 
fulness ’.”’ 


2. Keferring to the proposed address of the Madras Mahajana Sabha to His 

— , Excellency the Viceroy, which hus been returned 
His Excellency the Viceroys for revision, the Hindu, of the 29th September, 
-_ states :—“* If an old political prem like the 
Mahajana Sabha is to present an address to the Viceroy it should at least have the 
nght of presenting such an address as it deems best and as it has been customary 
to do on such occasions. . . On the present occasion we feel no doubt that the 
Mahajana Sabha will best maintain its self-respect by not yielding to the 
attempted dictation.” 


3. The Hindu, of the 30th September, writes :—‘‘ The announcement regarding 
the constitution and terms of reference of the Clerks’ 
Committee has, one may imagine, come as a relief 
to heads of certain offices who think they have now been spared the necessity of 
studying the representations from their subordinates and forwarding them to the 
Government with their remarks and recommendations. We understand that in 
some departments such petitions have been given the quietus for .the convenient 
reason that the Clerks’ Committee will inquire into their grievances. . . We 
have received, in the course of the current month, numerous communications, 
memorials, statements of grievances and proposals for reorganisation —man of 
which we have been unable to publish owing to want of space—which tell a tale of 
penury and acute suffering which cannot but move any fair-minded person. .— 
The responsibility of the Government in regard to maintaining their servants in 
a fair degree of comfort providing for their old age and otherwise keeping them 
contented is very great, and this responsibility has not been discharge properly 
in the past. Quite recently, soothing words, sympathising with their condition, 
have been forthcoming from Government, accompanied by relief, which is, how- 
ever, far from adequate. . . The inquiry should be comprehensive and include 
public servants in all grades in non-gazetted services. . - The committee has 
an onerous and responsible task to perform ; and we hope it will discharge it to 
the satisfaction of the public, in view of the importance, to the people and the 
Government alike, of having a contented body of men to serve them.” 


Clerks in Government offices. 


Haxnv, 
Madras, 
37th Sep. 1919. 
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4. Referring to Lord Curzon’s speech at the banquet to the Persian Fore; 

Minister in London — a concerning the Anglo- 
Persian agreement, the Wednesday Review, for the 
week ending Ist October, says:—‘ We trust the significance of Lord Curzon’, 
cbservations will not be lost upon those who are responsible for the preservation 
of order and peace in India and in her neighbourhood. Certain recent event, 
leave no one in doubt as to the existence of bolshevik influences in this country. 
A lenient and vacillating Government may be easily persuaded to adopt what are 
called root remedies to check its spread with the result that the remedies will aid 
in spreading bolshevism more quickly. . . We are constrained to say that the 
Indian Government do not always show the same firmness in dealing with ugly 
situations. There is too great a proneness in them to temporise and make terms 
with the agitators. ‘he pity of it is that there are agitators and agitators, and 
very often only a thin iine marks off ‘ constitutional ’ agitation from open violence. 
And a too lenient handling of a situation merely helps in obliterating even that 
line. If the Government here should not forget their mission and do their duty 
by the millions of people entrusted to their charge, they should never cease to 
remember that the bolshevik is abroad and a weak-kneed policy in dealing with 


seditious agitations will be an open invitation to the bolshevik to try his luck in 
India.” | 


Bolshevism in India. 


VERNACULAR PAPEbs. 


I.—Foreien Po uitics. 


5. Reverting to this subject, the Vartakamitran, of the 1!th September, V4=t4xaurrnam, — 


remarks that the very name ‘ Controller’, under 
whom the recruiting work is to be conducted in 
Ceylon according to the new law, suggests that he is intended to control the 
Indian coolies who could not be controlled effectively|till now, that, as the new law 
applies to labourers of every kind, it would make it difficult for a coolie, escaping 
from a plantation clandestinely on account of the hardships he suffers therein, to 
get a living elsewhere, as he 1s able to do now, and observes :—There is no unity 
among the planters now in the matter of the methods of recruitment and payment 
of advances to coolies and, as the administration in Ceylon is carried on generally 
in accordance with the wishes of the planters, it is sought evidently by means of 
this legislation to bring both the capitalists and labourers. under control by 
entrusting the recruitment work to a Government Department. The framers of 
this law have, without suggesting remedies for removing the hardships of coolies, 
only provided for their effective control. Is it not the duty of the Government 
to seek the welfare of the country by acting impartially between the capitalists 
and labourers and punishing the cul i ?. Is it just and proper for the Govern- 
ment to join hands with the capitalists and seek to ruin the labourers? The 
procedure me by the Government of Ceylon in this matter is not at all 
satisfactory. ‘Their constitution of a commission without even a single Indian 
in it for a secret inquiry, their framing a Jaw upon the report of this commission 
and attempting to get the approval of the Government of Madras thereto in secret 
again, their publishing this law only after a hue and cry was raised by the Indian 
papers—do not all these show the attitude of those conducting the Government 
of Ceylon at present? Can the Indian coolies dream of getting any good from 
such personages ? It appears that some officials are to be appointed under the 
Controller for inspectmg and reporting gn the condition of the coolies. ‘This work 
_ was entrusted till now to certain wr agencies and it has not proved useful in 
any way. There is no good in passing a law, the effect of which depends on 
those that apply the provisions thereof. In a country where severe punishments 
are inflicted for the trivial mistakes of coolies and serious mistakes on the part of 
the planters are not allowed to see the light of day, what benefit can be expected 
by the existence of a provision in the law that a planter omitting to do a parti- 


cular act is liable to a fine of Rs. 20,000 and imprisonment for a term of six 
monthis ? 


Indian coolies in Ceylon. 


6. Referring with regret to the fact that the Indians, who have the reputa- 
aes eae tion of having been in a lofty condition when the 
lost it now and come to be dubbed ‘ coolies’ and remarking that no Indian can 
_ tolerate the attempt that is being made now by foreigners to oust the Indians 
from their lands just at the time when the latter are beginning to reap the fruits 
of their labour, the Vaisyamitran, of the 15th September, observes :—It 1s usual 


Tanjore, 
11th Sep. 1919. 


VarsraMi TRAN, 


Karaikkudi, 
15th Sep. 1919. 


people in the rest of the world were savages, have | 


for people to go in quest of fertile countries for colonization and it is envious on ~ 


the part of the first settlers to claim special privileges for themselves. This is 
nothing but coercion. If a class of persons colonize an uninhabited island, they 
can claim ownership of that island. But what justice is it on their part not only 
to make slaves of the aborigines in the place but also to bring in people from 


other countries for their own convenience and turn them out after their needs are. 


satisfied ? Our people, who are residing in South Africa, have only the name 
Of Asiatics, but have in reality neither residence nor other facilities in India. If 

ey are driven out of Africa under these circumstances, what will be their fate ? 
Mr. Montagu’s explanation that, if the Union Government should oust the 


BwapesaMirzsn, 
Madras, 
27th Sep. 1919. 


NwADEsaMITRAZ, 
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Indians from South Africa, the South Africans in India should also be sent away, 
will not be accepted by anybody. The Imperial Government have the power to. 
bestow equal privileges on their subjects in all the territories under them. It jg 
their duty to exercise that power, without fear or favour. 


7. Referring to the news available to India only now that Sir Hamilton 
Grant, the representative of the Government of 
India, gave a written undertaking to the Aighan 
delegates to the effect that the stoppage of the 
annual contribution of Rs. 20 lakhs to the Amir ipso facto cancels all the previous 
treaties and agreements between him and the British Government and that the 
Amir henceforward becomes completely independent in regard to all internal and 
foreign affairs, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th September, observes :-—India is 
apprised of this news. only through the foreign press and that after the same was 
published in England. Apart from the fact that this important matter should 
have been communicated to the Indians first, this news shows that our im pression 
that the terms recently settled with the Amir were more advantageous to us than 
to the Amir is not warranted by facts. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th September, writes :—In point of ill-luck, 

Ireland, India and Egypt may be placed on the 
same level, inasmuch as all these three are now 
immersed in anxiety about their future fate. Further, Martial Law is still in force 
in Ireland. It was only recently removed from the Punjab, a portion of India, 
while Egypt is still feeling the effects of it. 1t will be within the memory of our 


The independence of the Amir 
of Afghanistan. 


Salvation for Egypt. 


readers that there was serious loss of life in connexion with the political disturb- 


SwaDesaMiIrTRan, 
29th Sep. 1919. 


ances in Egypt some time ago and the British Government then promised the 
people that a Commission would be appointed to inquire into the incidents aid 
to report on the future political condition of that country. But the members of 
the Commission have been appointed only now, after the lapse of eight months. 
Considering the duties the Commisssion has to discharge, the people of Egypt 
will not be satisfied with it; because, in addition to its inquiring into the causes 
and effects of the unrest, it is asked to determine the future political life of that 
country. It is impossible for one Commission to do both the items of work. 
Further, most of the members of the Commission do not appear to be so liberal- 
minded and far-sighted. What benefit will result from wiping the eyes of the 
people by the appointment of such a Commission ? e 


9. Referring to the fact that the Moslems all over India, besides making 


Sl caln' CieBicbabe separate requests of the Kritish Government to 

0 epee protect the Sultan of Turkey and the Islamic Caliph 
from losing his position and prestige, have held a representative meeting at 
Lucknow on the 2Ist August and sent up a similar prayer, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 29th September, observes:—Our Government should realize that all the 
Moslems in India, irrespective of sex, feel strongly in this matter. Apart from 
the Moslems, many of the Hindus also share this feeling. The people will get 
greatly vexed with the British Government, unless the latter make the Peace 
Conference decide the affairs of Turkey so as not to pain the Indian Moslems. 
We expect that the British statesmen will rise equal to the occasion and act 
wisely. Further, the request of the Moslems has to be complied with in order to 
keep the promise of the British Prime Minister, that the capture of the capital of 
Turkey and the fertile tracts of Asia Minor and Thrace, inhabited mostly by 
Turks, was not the object of the war. It is now seen that some small States 
entertain the very ideas which were denied by Mr. Lloyd George. The Greeks 
have taken possession of Smyrna in Asia Minor, to which the other allied countries 
have not objected. _ itis the opinion of the Peace Conference that a portion of 
Thrace should be given over to the Greeks, the other portion being left in charge 
of anybody; to be governed on behalf of the League of Nations and that Constan- 
tinople should be owned in common by all countries. Mr. Lloyd George himseli 


has admitted that the Turks preponderate in these tracts. During the war, the 


allied countries were proclaiming that the future of ever 


eople would be 
determined according to their own wishes. What the lalla Meme demand is 
only that the future of the Turks may be determined according to their own 
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wishes. If the British Government insist that the wishes of the Indian. Moslems 
should be abided in this matter, the Peace Conference are bound to act accordingly. 
President Wilson has stated in America that, during the deliberations of the Peace 
Conference, it had to respect the treaties secretly concluded already among certain 

arties. Similarly, 1t should be urged that it is the duty of the Peace Conference 
+o see that the promises held out by the British Government are kept. The 
Viceroy has said that the British Government have already announced openly that 
the question regarding the Caliphate should be decided by the Moslems themselves 
and that they are even now of the same opinion. As on the Caliph devolves the 
responsibility of protecting all the places of pilgrimage in the Hedjas, it is 
necessary that he should have the required strength. The Sultan of Turkey, who 
has been Caliph for centuries, has that strength. Depriving him of all his powers 
and then stating that there 18 no objection to the Moslems regarding him as Caliph 
will tantamount to cutting a joke. So, we hope the British Government and the 
Government of India will make adequate efforts in this matter, in order to keep 
their promises and in consideration of the agitation of the Moslems. 


10. The Desabhakian, in its supplements of the 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th 
September, serially reproduces in Tamil an article 
under this heading, which appeared in the Bombay 
Chronicle and has been abstracted in paragraph 66 
of the report, and proposes to continue the same. 


11.. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, cf the 27th September, writes— 
The arbitrary attitude which Italy has assumed with 
regard to Fiume shows the weakness of the League 
of Nations. The League of Nations has decided that Fiume should belong to 
Itlay without the right of protective ownership, so that all nations may have free 
passage through it. But the Italian Minister says that Italy is determined to 
make it its own property without heeding the advice of anybody. ‘The attitude 
of Italy towards the Jugo-Slavs is unjust. But, what can weak Servia do? 


It remains to be seen whether the League of Nations will fight with Italy for 
Fiume or whether it will give up its own rights. 


12. Referring to the loss of life caused in America in connexion with the 

: disturbances which occurred there as a result of 

bs — Labour strikes Jabour strike, the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th Sep- 

ap fem OF ee. tember, remarks:— . . . If similar disturbances 

occur in India, there would have been war and Military Government. God only 

knows when the authorities look at the Punjab affairs from this (the American) 
standpoint ! 


13. Referring to the action taken at present by the British Government 


Emigration to the British 
Guiana: Why it should not 
go On. 


The Fiume question. 


Masuli 
Sad plight of Ircland against the Sienn Feinners, who ‘want to sever 97th Be 1010. 


British connexion altogether and have an Inde- 
pendent Republic, the Kistnapatrika, of the 27th September, observes under this 
heading:— . . A loan is being publicly raised in America for the Trish 
Republic. It is not known what further developments there may be in the 
matter. The adage that delay is dangerous has proved to be completely true in 
the case of-Ireland. It is on account of the indifference of the British Parliament 
which has failed to satisfactorily solve the Irish problem til] now, that the situa- 
tion has become so grave to-day. If every change takes place in time, there will 
be peaceful progress without the slightest trouble to the society. If the needs of 
the country and of the times are set at naught, the result will be bloodshed, 
revolution and such other terrible scenes. Though the voice of history proclaims 
this truth in its own peculiar notes, the statesmen remain deaf to it. 


14. Referring to the article written by Sir George Buchanan in the London 
a he. Times regarding ‘the waste of money’ which is at 
tal “a e of money in Mesopo- present going on in Mesopotamia under the autho- 

7 rity of military officers, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
30th September, observes under this heading:— . . . It is understood that 
military experts are responsible far the bad name which India got in Mesopotamia 
in the beginning of the war. They ure constructing towns, laying roads and 


railways and building ships as they like. . . Sir George Buchanan writes that. 


none of these works are under the supervision of business experts or scientists, 
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and that there is much unnecessary waste of money. The London Times algo 
agrees with these remarks. India bears much of this burden, being very close to 
Mesopotamia. It behoves the authorities to understand the advice of the Times, 
that it is improper to make unnecessary expenditure in Mesopotamia at the present 
juncture, when India, suffering from a terrible famine, needs all possible help in 
the shape of men and money. . . | But there is no room to believe that at the 
present stage of the Empire expanding activity, anybody will take into his head 
the good counsel given by Sir George Buchanan that it will be proper for the 
authorities to use their efforts and spend money, after understanding the needs 
of the country. : ) 


Janmaz-1-Roz0.8, 15. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 24th September, referring to the resolutions 
ye d in connexion with Turkey at the ti 
24th Sep. 1919. ee = y meeting of 
All-India Muslim Conference held at Lucknow on 
the 22nd September, remarks:—We thought that 
Greece alone was profiting by the discussion of the question of the disimember- 
ment of Turkey and that France, that prides herself upon her philanthropy, would 
regard with an approving eye, the progress of any nation or country. It is, 
however, regrettable that even French politicians are blinded by prejudice, and 
they taunt the British with having eencluded the new treaty with Persia with 
which Nusrat-ud-Dowlah has, however, expressed his entire satisfaction. 


femmeno Besta 16. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 26th September, referring to the present 


—meeras, re attitude of Italy and the reckless action of 
ee The Italian revolt. D’ Annunzio with reference to the Fiume affairs, 
suggests :—Should D’Annuazio and his satellites desist even now, Italy will be 
saved from further hardships. If not the country will fall a prey to the fiend of 
devastation and destruction. 


Qaumt Reronr, = 8 17, The Qaumi Report, of the 25th September, in a leader on this subject, 
oR a refers to the dissatisfaction prevailing all over India 
on account of the Turkish question, and remarks 
that if the Peace Conterence accepts M. Clemenceau’s views; there will be unrest 
in all Islam and peace of the world will be endangered, the writer believes, how- 
ever, that the British Government has not yet become altogether indifferent and 
that it is well aware of the present critical and complicated situation. 


‘The writer then gives an extract from the speech ‘delivered by Mr. Lloyd 
George at the Congress meeting and remarks :— 


We know that France, Italy and America have not understood the situation 
as thotoughly as Mr. Lloyd George. But the reports and predictions of the press, 
have created the impression that Mr. Lloyd George is losing sight of his own 
principles and aims in dealing with the Turkish question. 

It is regrettable that the Government of India has not yet published any 
information as to the steps taken by the Peace Conference. 

We wish our Government would announce its policy and publish the text of 
the treaty so that we might see to what extent we can satisfy the conference how 
it can be satisfied. : 

We are not unaware of the difficulties of the Kuropean Powers and do not 
want to embarrass them in their work, but we do desire to remove the obstacles 
that are likely to result from an unsatisfactory ‘peace. 

‘I'he Muslim world is at present perplexed. The settlement of the Turkish 
affair against its will, will wound its feelings and a state of affair will be created 
throughout the world, that the League of Nations cannot cope with and M. Clemen- 


ceau cannot understand. The rules for the rearrangement of the world should be 
the same for all people so that each nation. may do its part. 


Reliance on the benevolent 
attitude of England. 


Turkey and Muhammadans. 


II.—Home ApMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. 


Dasmasnanvv, 18. Under this heading, the Deenabandhu, of the 15th September, writes :— 


een : The Masulipatam Taluk Board allowed a grant of 
—nat: Foe Senter Pantharne Scheel Ba 100 to fhe Santer Panchama.-Aehanl os Dole 
aed palem at its meeting held on 28th February 1919, 

and applied to the Government through the District 
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Board President for sanction. Though nearly six months have elapsed, neither 


the District Board nor the Taluk Board know what has become of the paper. . . nt 


The District Board will do well to remind the Government of the paper in at 
question. We hope that the Government will soon take up the connected papers, | 
consider about the sanction and. afford help to the managers of the Panchama | 

School in the matter of the upkeep of the school. 


19. In its leader under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 27th September, a Z 


appeals to the Andhra people to attend the ensuing 27th Sep. 1919. 
_ ninth anniversary celebration of the Andhra 
National College at Masulipatam, and make it a success. Dealing with the 


ideals, the practical work and the present position of the college, it makes the 
following remarks among others:— . . . The system of education followed 
at present in the Universities controlled by the Government is unfavourable to 
the National College. The aspirations of educated men desirous of joining Gov- 
ernment service alone are also unfavourable to it. The glamour which the west 
has for the English-educated men is unfavourable toit. . . ‘Thougha few 
minds emancipated from the spell of western culture are favourably disposed 
towards national education, it is difficult for their ideals to be carried out. 


20. Reviewing the Calcutta University Commission Report, a correspondent ‘a 
to the Kuisinapatrika, of the 27th September, 27th Sep. 1919. 
observes:—. . . Having criticised the examina- 

tion system in this way, the Commission feels 

- glad that it has found out the root cause “for the bad conditions prevailing in the 

country ; but it is regrettable that they have failed to get at the origin of it. We 

can emphatically say that the system of education alone is responsible for the 

loss accruing to the country. This is the root cause. The sort of education 

given to the boys of this country is not at all suited to them. ‘The authorities 

seem t» be labouring under the wrong notion that Hindu boys are English boys 

and that the education of the latter will suit the former. . . This evil has 

been the result of prescribing as text-books for students such books which discuss 

subjects unintelligible to them. . . The present system of education is wholl 

unconnected with the national life of the country. . . It is certainly the fault 

of those who have introduced this unnatural and foreign system of education 

which is destroying the physical and mental strength of the Indian students. 


The Commission has understood, to a certain extent, the fact that these evils 
are due to the imparting of education through a foreign language. But, as it 
could not view the problem with a liberal heart, it was unable to understand the 
primary causes and has made narrow proposals. . . It has recommended that 
up to the Matriculation examination, all subjects other than English and Mathe- 
matics may be taughtin the vernacular. But this change will not at all be useful. 
When the Commission has recommended the imparting of education relating to 
professions, seeing the evils arising out of a purely literary education, it is not | 
understood why it has not proposed a considerable curtailment in the use of 
English. The defects in the system of education are bonnd to continue and the 


The Andhra National College. 


The Calcutta § University 
‘Commiasion report. 


country is sure to suffer more than at now in future, so long as this problem is 
allowed to remain unsolved. 


21. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 18th September, has an article on this subject a 
written by Bilgrami which is to the following 18th Sep. 1919. 


effect :--If you wish to create spirit of intelligence 


in any backward nation, you should in the first place make proper arrangements 
lor education. 


Hence I wish to emphasise this point, viz., a desire for enlightenment and a 


Public instruction. 


sense of duty should be created in the minds of the people through education. If : My 


proper steps are not taken in this direction, and unless the Government act with 

promptness.and generosity in spreading education, there can be no intellectual 
vance among the people of this country. 

_ Experience and personal knowledge go to show, however, that English educa- 

onal experts, in whose hands our intellectual fate lies, do not wish us to derive : 

any benefit from their experience. Therefore we should first of all endeavour to a 

Acquire administrative authority, so that money may be spent on educational 
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requirements according to our wishes. At present it is absolutely necessary that 
we should bring into prominence the sentiments of national self-control, fraternity 
and liberty, and the acquisition of these is impossible without knowiedge. The 
educational condition of India, about which the less said the better, is evident 
from the fact that in the Baroda State only six and a half annaseper head are 
spent on education, and only one anna per head in British India, while in the 
Philippine Islands, recently acquired by America, the cost of primary education 
is 6 per cent! But it is regrettable that the British Government has not yet 
done anything substantial or satisfactory for the education of its loyal and devoted 
Indian subjects. a 

The editor referring to this complaint remarks that it is not call for considera. 
tion ; for the Government affords every opportunity especially to Muhammadans 
and it is up to them to take advantage of it. In addition to Government schools, 
the Corporation has arranged for instruction and supplies school hooks free. It is 
to be regretted that Muhammadan boys are not keen. When the parents them- 
selves are strangers to education, moral instruction, and religious observance 
whatever, can they teach their children ? 


22. The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd September, referring to the appointment 
: of the Rev. Macpheal and Sir Abdur Rahim to 
_From the educational pomt of - deliver addresses at the forthcoming convocation 
view Senet SOP Bye: of the Madras and Myscre Universities, respectively, 
gives a brief sketch of the career of these two gentlemen, and then in concurri 
in the views expressed by Sir George Lloyd in which he invited the attention of 
Graduates and M.As. to the necessity of establishing a permanent Navy for this 
country, and in the views expressed by Mr. Asquith in which he dealt with the 
subject of national freedom, says:—It remains to be seen whether the Rev. Mac- 
phael, who is also an Englishman, will give free rein to his national sentiments 
or hide them in the recesses of his mind. What our young men need is freedom 
from college habits and customs and mental emancipation. 


23. The Qaumi Report, of the 24th September, in drawing a contrast between 
the réles of ancient and modern Muslims in arts and 
industries, dwells on the deplorable state of indus- 
trial affairs at present and then comparing the condition of Muslims in Bellary, 
Anantapur, Vellore, etc., refers to the association established at Vellore by 
Zia-ud-din Muhammad Sahib, for the promotion of arts and industries among the 
community, and hopes that if this idea takes possession of every Muslim the 
community will soon D. V. regain its Jost status in the industrial world. 

The Qaumi Report, of the 27th September, publishes a translation of Sir Fazat 
Bhoy Karim Bhoy’s speech on the Turkish question held in Bombay on the 19th 
instant, a report of which appeared in the Times of India of the same date. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


24. The Kanthirava, of the 30th September, writes :—The terrible effect of the 


i a Survey Settlement ‘operations of fasli 1313 on the 
isl _—— landholders of South Kanara is too well known to 
need repetition. The proprietary right of the 

(mut) wargddrs, who, from time immemorial, were paying a fized assessment, which 
was considered permanent even during the time of Munro, has been absolutely 
denied by a single stroke of the pen, and the position of the landholder has been 
reduced to that of a sub-tenant holding land under. lease for a stated period of 
thirty years! What shall we say to this! What can be more deplorable than 
that the Government should institute these settlement operations which give them 
a handle for enhancing the assessment every thirty years, just as the landholder 
may revise the rent payable by his tenant? While the landholder is able to get 
no more than the rent which is ‘customary’ for each piece of land, and has 
sometimes even to reduce it, it is evident from the resettlement operations which 
have already taken place in some districts and from Rao Sahib T. Raghavayya’s 
‘ Land Revenue Settlement in the Madras Presidency’, which is an official 
publication, that it is a fundamental] principle underlying the expansion of land. 
revenue that the assessment is raised by one half at every revised settlement. I 


Industrial education. 
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++ necessary to add, then, that the position of the wargdér is thus worse than that - 


of a tenant? It might be said that in seasons of drought the Government extends 
to the landholder the same concessions as the latter grants to his tenant, namely, 
the remission of the dues. But what further proof do we need in order to know 
that these concessions are altogether imaginary than our own experience last 

ear? While the Government are armed with a powerful weapon in the shape 
of the Revenue Recovery Act of 1864 for summary methods of collecting the 
revenue, the Rent Recovery Act of 1866, which conferred similar privileges on the 
landholder in obtaining his rent, was suddenly repealed with the advent of the 
‘settlement’ and the Estates Land Act which is enacted in its stead only provides 
for protracted civil suits for recovering rent, which makes the landlord feel 
thankful if he succeeds at last in getting his lands back. These are the hardships 
imposed on the wargddrs of our district by the settlement operations. Only a 
beneficeat Providence can remove them. Another great grievance of the 
landholders is that being under the impression that the old assessment was a 
permanent one, they leased out their lands ona permanently-fixed rent, so as to 
encourage the tenants to improve their holdings. The lands were improved by 
the ¢ nants and we were made to bear the burden of the assessment enhanced by 
the Government.. A good many of the estates had to be relinquished by the 
wargdérs in favour of the mulgéni tenants. Civil suits which went up even to the 
High Court finally ended in the decision that, under the existing law, the 
wargdérs can obtain no redress. It is eight years since that decision was given. 
God knows when Government will be pleased to grant us relief. When Rao 
Bahadur N. Subba Rao proposed to introduce a Bill on the subject, the Govern- 
ment promised to frame a measure themselves. It is several years since the 
proposal of Mr. Subba Rao was thus withdrawn. But the Government seem to 
have shelved this promise just as they have done so many others. How far a 
measure like this can be of a ‘ controversial’ nature to prevent its being taken up 
during the war, the Government alone can say. But what excuse can there be for 
delaying the measure even now? Yet another grievance of the wargdérs of 
South Kanara consequent on the settlement is that an assessment of 25 per cent 
is levied on the second crops which are irrigated by tanks and wells constructed 
by them under very great difficulties. This operates as a blow ona sore. Even 
the abatement that was being granted for the construction of bunds for irrigation 
now goes to the coffers of the Government since the settlement. What can be 
worse than the demand of a separate assessment on second crops which have 
obtained no water from Government? What justice can there be in such a 
claim? How are the wargdars to live under these blows from either side? Will 
not the District Association ask these questions, and will not His Exeellency Lord 
Willingdon at least consider them ? 


(&) General. 


25. Anent a recent notification of the Government of India that chemical 
dye-stuffs extracted from tar should not be imported 
into India from any country except England, the 
Vartakamitran, of the 21th September, remarks :— The, object of this notitication 
is not apparent. Such stuffs were being imported into India from Germany 
before the outbreak of the war and, when the supply from Germany stopped 
during the war, Kngland and America began to manufacture them. But, it 1s 
doubtful whether the English and American stuffs are as good as the German 


Import of dye-stuifs. 


ones. ‘he object of the Government may be to cut off German trade altogether | 


from India or, perhaps, the idea is that, if foreign trade 1s transacted through 
England, the latter can get at least the commission and improve her trade 
thereby. Cannot an attempt be made to start this industry in India at least at 
this juncture ? 


26. Remarking that committees and commissions have become the order of 
the day in India, the Vazsyamutran, of the 15th 
The benefits to India from September, observes -_-It has become usual for the 

~omanatene Gnd committees. executive officials here to institute a commission 


Whenever a cry is raised by the people against any new move of the Government, 
choose men of their own opinion as members thereof and, after conducting an 
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-imquiry in camera in some cases and asking some interested questions of the 


witnesses, close the whole affuir. Beyond the large expenditure all these entaj], 
no tangible benefit results from them. This is what always happens in countrigg 
where the power of the executive predominates. But, in democratic countries 
like England where the popular voice prevails, the executive are powerless and 
as the people bave the right of selecting their own representatives, the inquirieg 
are conducted impartially. What is observed in India is only a pretence of the 
same procedure. When the executive officials and the public are the coptendin 
parties, the nominations of the former will not be approved by the latter and the 
recommendations of the latter are not going to be approved by the Government, 
So, differences of opinion between them will continue to grow. This defect 
cannot be remedied unless reforms are introduced in the administration of the 
country. : 
27. Anent the discussion in the Imperial Legislative Council about the 
resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Madan Mohan 
The Imperial Legislative Malaviya on: the constitution of the Punjab 
Couneil. Commission, the Vaisyamitran, of the 5th 


September, observes:—It is a well-known fact that regolutions discussed in 


Legislative Councils are very rarely accepted, if they happen to favour the 
popular party. The interpellations of the Hun’ble Mr. Malaviya about the Punjab 
incidents prepared after careful investigation cannot be easily brushed aside as 
being irresponsible and incomplete. The proceedings of tha Council show how 
the officials are not able to give satisfactory replies to those questions. Sir 
William Vincent, in replying to the resolution of Mr. Malaviya, said that no 
gentleman came forward to put down the false rumours that were set up regarding 
the Rowlatt Act and to restore order when the situation became serious. We 
will say to this that there was a heart-burning among the peuple ever since the 
authorities carried the Rowlatt Act in spite of the unanimous opposition of the 
former, and the subsequent actions of the latter only increased the heart-burning. 
So, why can it not be said that it is the authorities that caused the riots. It is 
wrong to think that repressive measures can restore peace. It is only love that 
should breed love. 

In commenting upon the proceedings of the last session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, the Jesabhakian, of the 24th September, writes :—We think 
that the anger, exhibited by the official members of the Legislative Council when- 
ever they see Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, is due to their fear of him. The 
Viceroy is ever ready to extend his support to the members of the Government of 
India. If Paudit Malaviya puts a question, Sir Wilham immediately appeals to 
Lord Chelmsford for protection and the latter closes his (Mr. Malaviya’s) mouth 
at once without any reason. We do not know in which cave the noble Goddess of 
Impartiality takes refuge during the proceedings of the Legislative Council. Sir 
William Vincent is a very cunning man. If a question be asked which he cannot 
answer, he manages to give it a different turn. Knowing that he could not 
properly meet the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar in 
connexion with the affairs of the Punjab, Sir William disposed of the matter by 


observing that there would be no use in his making a reply as the Hon'ble 


Mr. Ayyangar was hard of hearing. How did Sir William know that he was 
deaf? If he was unable to answer a question, why should he impute a defect to 
the Indian member (Mr. Ayyangar)? In which school did Sir William learn 
that it was fair to make personal attacks in the course of a discussion ? 


Referring to the passing of the Indemnity Bill into an Act at the close 
™ : sahiscihaiehtaiias of the last session of the Jmperial Legislative 
Co e. fsmperial = uegisiative Council, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th September, 
uncil. 7 Se ; 
observes :—The proceedings of the Council and the 
fate of the resolutions clearly show the extent of our rights in the Legislative 
Council. If popular representatives, conscious of their duty and without caring 
for the favour of the Government, express the grievances of the people, the 
authorities are provoked and, unable to stand a fair discussion, resort to person 
calumny so as to help them in pertinaciously clinging to their position. We are 
already aware that the popular representatives have no voice in the Legislative 
Council, and we now learn that they have not even the respect due to their seats. 
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In the ‘previous session, many of the representative members sounded a timely 
note of warning 10 regard tothe Rowlatt Act, which was not heeded by the 
dovernment. As anticipated by these members, riots and agitation resulted and 
the Government blame these members therefor. This is a good reward. No 
reply is given for questions about the particulars of the disturbances. If inquiry 
by an impartial commission 1s asked for, the Government of ‘India appoint a 
committee that cannot command confidence. They would not comply even with 
a request that the consideration of the Indemnity Bill be postponed till after this 
commission has finished its inquiry. Of the 48 amendments proposed to this 
Bill, 36 were lost and the other two that were carried only relate to vertal 
alterations. With these two amendments, the Bill has become law. Though 
there is no use in our writing often about the discussions in this Council, it is our 
duty to dwell upon the undaunted spirit in which the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya fought 
to the last on behalf of the people. Even the authorities are likely to be afraid 
of him a little and his resignation, as soon as the Rowlatt Act was passed, might 
have given them some relief, while his re-election might have similarly caused 
them some anxiety. He consented to scrye on the Council again only to ventilate 
the excesses committed in the Punjab. Mr. Thompson, who spoke on behalf of 
the Punjab authorities, attempted to offer explanations but only betrayed his 
ignorance. Mr. Thompson said that Mr. Malaviya exaggerated matters. Is it 
not tantamount to an admission that there is some truth in the statement of 
Mr. Malaviya? Did Mr. Thompson, who quoted Police reports in support of his 
remark, acquaint himself with the state of affairs by personal inquiry? If he had 
done it like Mr. Malaviya, it would have become patent whether Mr. Malaviya 
was exaggerating or not. Mr. T’hompson replied only to one or two questions 
put by Mr. Malaviya and remained silent as regards the other questions. Is it 
that he admits the latter and, if so, how is he justified in getting wild with 
Mr. Malaviya? Why did not Mr. Thompson make any reply when Mr. Malaviya 
referred to the unreasonable arrest of Mr. Manoharalal? He seems to have been 
arrested ; because he was one of the trustees of the Zribune, which wrote articles 
pes to the authorities. It is usual to take proceedings against the editor 
and publisher of a newspaper, if it violates the provisions ot the Press Act. 
Arresting the trustees of a paper is a wonder unknown to law. Will Mr. 
Thompson, who spoke in a high provocative tone, offer an explanation regarding 
this item, at least hereafter? Some members of the Council, being unable to 
meet the arguments of Mr. Malaviya, began to revile him. ‘The Viceroy, whose 
duty it was to maintain order in the Council, was keeping quiet! Why did not 
the Viceroy, who took exception to the statement of Mr. Malaviya that the resig- 
nation of Sir Sankaran Nayar was in connexion with the Punjab affairs, put a 
stop to the unseemly personal attacks of the Hon’ble Mr. Thompson and Sir William 
Vincent upon Mr. Malaviya? Perhaps, as President of the Council, he did not find 
anything wrong in the insults offered to Mr. Malaviya in that the latter had con- 
demned his administrative acts as Viceroy. It is on account of this that we do not 
want Governors and Governors-(teneral who are at the head of the administration 
to be the Presidents of Legislative Councils. Without meeting one by one the 

series of objections to the Indemnity Bill raised by Mr. Malaviya, Sir Wilham 
Vincent only stated that some non-entity had written in an Anglo-Indian paper 
In support of the Government cause. Subsequently, Mr. Wacha and Mr. Gandhi 
Were cited as authorities. Can Sir William question the correctness of 
Mr. Malaviya’s statement that it is not proper to base laws on the views of indivi-" 
duals? Mr. Gandhi opposes the Rowlatt Law. Will Sir William call a 
meeting of the Council to have that law repealed? From the very fact that the 
Government have begun to offer such ‘explanations, it is certain that they are 
conscious of the weakness of their position. But they have the power to pass 
laws as they please. There are 35 official members always ready to support a 
law introduced by the Government and the opposition by the Indians will be 
only acry in the wilderness. But many Indian Members have established a 
claim for immortal fame in having strongly stood by a Josing cause 

Mr. Thompson and others will go away to their country in a few years more and 
they will not be remembered by the people here, unless it be as the revilers of 
Mr. Malaviya. But Mr. Malaviya and others, who fought to the last ‘for the 
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popular cause without fear or favour, will always live in the hearts of the people. 
It may be asked what the Secretary of State is doing, whose duty it is to prevent 
- the Government of India from taking an unconstitutional step. The letters from 
London show that these Acts are not agreeable to him but that he has beep 
tolerating all this so as to gain his point in the matter of the reforms. Perhaps 
when statesmanship becomes mature, the aim becomes more important than justice. 
The people, who witnessed the hardships of those in the Punjab, will not respect 
the reforms,. which are without any foundation. 


Referring to the passing of the Indempity Bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th September 
The Imperial Legislative obgerves:— . . . It is admitted by every body 
Council. ae 8 te 
that the Bill is necessary solely to afford protection 
to the authorities. The people of India unanimously complain that, though it is 
necessary in the official view to promise protection to the authorities before the 
results of the commission which has been appointed to inquire into the propriety 
or otherwise of the actions of these very authorities are known, such a procedure 
is neither just nor useful in the opinion of the public. Sir William Vincent would 
have known the mind of Mr. Gandhi, if he had understood the opinion expressed 
by him to-day about the Punjab punishments. . . Mr. Malaviya has earned the 
gratitude of the people by expressing fearlessly that he was obliged by the 
dictates of his conscience to oppose the Bill, and by placing thereby before the 
world the view of the Indian nation. 


The Government have passed the Indemnity Bill without heeding the public 
opinion on it. We trust that the people will reuder every help in their power, as 
advised by Mahatma Gandhi, to make the inquiries of the two Committees 
appointed by the Goverment a success. It must be regarded as an auspicious 
sign that Mr. Andrews has made up his mind to live in the Punjab till the close 
of the inquiry. It is only regrettable that the Government should show no 
relaxation of their tenacity. 


28. Observing that honour is indispensable for human beings and that it 

should not be forgotten that India is a country 

where lived men who prized honour as the most 

recious ornament of life, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th = sctaeed writes :-— True 
e 


India’s honour. 


ndians should not listen to the false words of pseudo-Vedantins, who say that 
indifference to honour is the Indian principle. ‘he philosophy of Vedantins like 
Messrs. Tilak, Gandhi, Arabinda Ghosh, Lala Lajpat Rai and Munshiram does 
not favour lazy indifference, but aims at dispelling the ignorance of men, rousing 
the soul force and reviving valour. It will get rid of slavery and make lions of 
lambs. India has been losing her honour froma long time. Though India is 
governed by the British nation, who deem the protection of the honour of others 
to be their duty, she is being made to lose her honour by the acts of some officials. 
Her honour began to be sullicd ever since the time of Lord Curzon, who said that 
the Indians were liars. Can a man consent to live with the reputation of a liar? 
The Indians, perhaps, appeared to be liars in the eyes of Lord Curzon, because 
he was accustomed to speak falsehood in Japan. The British did not pay any 
attention to the statement made by him as the Viceroy of India. As he described 
as a liar mother Bharata who is, as it were, the embodiment of truth, her honour 
should be taken to have been lost and we tolerated it like eunuchs. During the 
time of Lord Minto, who succeeded him, as the Viceroy, the Press Act, which has 
the effect of murdering our rights, came into existence and contributed to the 
destruction of ourhonour. Though Lord Hardinge who came after him. did not try 
to sully our honour much, it should be taken to have been secretly sullied during 
his time also. We do not know what kind of beings Lord Chelmsford, who now 
— the Viceregal seat and rules as he pleases, takes the Indians for. His 
words and acts are shattering mother Bharata’s honour to pieces. He never 
attaches any weight to the opinion of the popular representatives. Can any one 
be unaware of the fact that, during his regimé, the Defence of India Act and the 
Press Act are injuring her honour? The Rowlatt Act alone is sufficient to 
damage it. Will laws like the Rowlatt Act be enacted in countries wherein me2 
of honour live? Will it be protecting mother Bharata’s honour to support the 
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Martial Law introduced by Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwyer ? Does not. 
the appearance of a Bill intended to protect the officials, who acted highhandedly 

‘n the Punjab, destro her honour completely ? It cannot be manliness to be 
~ quietly looking on, when we are losing our honour thus day by day. It is the 
bureaucratic demigods that “re destroying our honour. The British citizens will 
never consent to such a thing, as they view the loss of our honour to be the loss 
of theirs. We should acquaint the British people, who rule with the sole object 
of protecting the honour of others with the acts of the bureaucracy tending to 
destroy our honour and it can be done only by means of constitutional agitation. 
Therefore come forward to agitate boldly. Lord Chelmsford is committing man 
acts which are contrary to British justice. Why have not our countrymen still 
started an agitation strong enough to ensure his speedy recall and save the honour 
of the Indians, Lord Chelmsford himself and the British? Brothers! Do quickly 
whatever may be necessary for prescribing your honour. 


99, The Desabhaktan, of the 25th September, reiterates its view that the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the Punjab: affairs 
will not give satisfaction to the people and, referring 
to the statement of Sir William Vincent in the Legislative Council that a non-official 
Indian and a non-c flicial European would be added to the said committee, remarks :-— 
It is not clear to us what advantage can be derived from these two appointments, 
as the non-official Indian will be chosen only by the Government and not by the 

pular representatives. He mer for ought we know, be either Sirdar Sundar 
Bingh or Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha. Apart from the fact that the general public 
have no great confidence in the said committee, it is clear from the speech of Sir 
William Vincent that the Government too share the opinion of the public. Sir 
William'stated that the report of the committee, whatever value might be attached 
to it, would not be evidence in the actions brought against the officials who served 
in the Punjab during the time of the Martial Law. Does he mean by the expres. 
sion, ‘ whatever value might be attached to it’ that it should not be taken into 
account? The Viceroy stated in his opening speech that the Government of India 
and those in the India Office hunted for a long time for finditig a suitable 
President for the Committee and at last lighted upon ‘ Mr. Hunter’. But Sir 
William seems to know even now what the report of the committee will be like, 
as may be understood ‘from his remark in the Council that the members need not 
think that the committee would recommend the punishment of officials who acted 
ina bond fide manner. This is tantamount to writing a history of one before one 
is born. But Sir William Vincent is a great man! He stays onthe hills! He 
has secured the protection of Lord Chelmford! How can we say anything more 
about him ? It would have saved the prestige of Lord Chelmsford if he had 
appointed no committee, instead of instituting one like this. 


The Punjab committee. 


30. Referring to the admission by the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi in the recent session 
Wetiliiy 6 hus ee ons kw Legislative Council that the Madras 
papers. . Times published portions of the report of the Calcutta 
| University Commission before the.official publica- 
tion thereof, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th September, writes :--How did this 
Anglo-Indian paper forestal the publication of the report and what action did the 
Government take in regard to it. What would have been the fate of an Indian 
paper, ifit had been guilty of a similar act ? When the Leader of Allahabad 
published the despatches of the Government of India on reforms (the despatches 
were sent by the Collector to the Press a little in advance), the Anglo-Indian 
papers sat up a howl and the Government issued a communiqué in ‘regard to if. 
What action have the Government taken in respect of the publication, by an 
Anglo-Indian paper in Madras, of the report of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion in advance? Oh! Who can do anything to an Anglo-Indian paper? We 
began to write this, forgetting that fact. 


31. The Swadesamitran. of the 26th September, publishes an extract from the 
 Looker-on to the following effect:--The recent 


Punjab incidents. session of the Imperial Legislative Council was of 


such a character that it could be recorded in history that attempts were made in 
it to whitewash ry a There is neither wisdom nor use in condemning or sup- 
the 


porting the acts of the bureaucracy. ‘The wrong-doers in the Punjab would be 


DusaBmakran, 
26th Sep. 1919. 


DersaBnaxkrasy, 


Madras, 
25th Sep. 1919. 


SwaDesaMiTRan, 
Madras, 
26th Sep. 1919. 
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protected by the Indemnity Act. The Punjab Government tried hard to got 
permission for doing things as they pleased and Lord Chelmsford granted the 
same to Sir Michael O’Dwyer in a moment of weakness It 1s now attempted to 
wipe off the results thereof. How far car the officials of the Punjab depend upon 
his (Lord Chelmsford’s) support, seeing that he was induced to act against his 
judgment ? | 
82. Adverting to the presence of a large number of Indians now in England 
iii pies i representing different shades of opinion regardin 
England. . political reforms, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th 
| September, observes :—Should all these represen- 
tatives work conjointly in England, it is possible for the aspirations of India to 
be fulfilled to a large extent, for the British public will then become acquainted 
with the condition of India; and the bureaucracy, which is trying to keep the 
British public in the dark about it, will then be afraid of the opinion of the 
British public. But mutual jealousy and hatred and disumion which have 
been our enemies from the beginuing are even now preventing our representatives 
in England from joining hands in the work. No harm will result if those that 
ask for less join with those that ask for more and make a similar demand. The 
moderates do not deny that the Indians have tite nght and capacity to demand 
complete liberty. While so, we can ask for what 1s necessary, leaving it to the 
givers to give as much as they like. Wise men will not say that the reforms we 
are to have will be granted us a matter of favour. So, it is not creditable for the 
moderates to argue that a demand for more will deprive us of even what is 
expected. All efforts made by the Congress deputation to bring about union 
‘seem to have been frustrated by the moderates. It is our mutual discord that 
has ruined us and should this be displayed even in London? Co-operation with 
which Indian there will result in harm? The Government may be displeased 
with some of them. Ifthe moderates, who are bent upon getting certificates of 
good conduct from the Government, can‘secure an advantage to the country by 
co-operating yith Mr. Tilak and others, what if they are not called ‘good boys’ 
by the Government ? The authorities usually pat one party on its back only to 
show their disregard for another party and it is wrong to suppose that they have 
either love for, or faith in, the moderates. Even in the case of the Govern- 
ment, their pretence of deeming a small party to be «a big one will ultimately 
prove prejudicial to themselves. The moderates admit that they have nota big 
following. It is the Congress that is the biggest of all political bodies in India 
and has the largest support. The Government also should have been aware of 
this. According to modern politica! views, the party that has the largest follow- 
ing should be deemed to be influential. It is really partial on the part of the 
authorities to have strengthened a small party against this and so arranged 


matters as to give a greater scope for this party to give evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee for the bigger party of the Congress. 


33. In a short note under this heading, the Desabhakian, of the 26th 
September, refers to the resolution about the recall 
of Lord Chelmsford passed at a public meeting held 
on the Triplicane Beach last evening and, expressing its joy at the popular voice 
in the Tamil country having prevailed at last in spite of its having been 
suppresed for some months owing to the ignorance and want of courage of some 
of the leaders, adds :—Considering the mistakes of Lord Chelmsford, it is a very 
moderate proposal indeed to request His Majesty the King to remove him from 
the office of Viceroy and recall him to England. However, we pity the leaders 
who were afraid to make this request and wanted to suppress the popular voice. 
But that voice has now declared itself and the leaders should, therefore, take 
heart and be enthusiastic hereafter. We wish that the aforesaid resolution praying 
His Majesty to recall Lord Chelmsford should be passed in every city and oa 


Lord Chelmsford must go. 


in the Tamil country. Our main idea is not that he should lose his position and 


go to England, but only that the opinion of crores of people who are witnessing 
the innumerable mistakes committed by him should be expressed. 


34. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 26th September, 
refers to the Indemnity Bill having been passe 

ae accursed Bill has become into law as was axposted and writes :—Will the 
wishes of the people be fulfilled so long as the 
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vjceregal seat is occupied by men like Lord Chelmsford, who does not attach any 
weight to the words of the popular representatives? The blame lies not. upon 
the men, but only upon the system of administration. If responsible government 
should be established, popular wishes will not be thwarted even if men like Lord 
Chelmsford occupy the viceregal seat. Lord Chelmsford, who has graciously 
come forward to protect the officials, who killed the people under cover of Martial 
Law, has not done any thing to alleviate the pitiable condition of those in the 
Punjab who are suffering from the loss of their sons and others, on account of the 
exercise of Martial Law. Does this befit the rulers, whose first duty is to relieve 
the misery of the people ? We can du no more than express our regret that Lord 
Chelmsford should have allowed the Indemnity Bill to be passed into. law, even 
after hearing the long speech of Mr. Malaviya. Wedo not know with what 
motive Sir William Vincent pointed, during the discussion on the Bill, to the 
support given to itby Mr. Gandhi Would Sir William Vincent have quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Gandhi, if it had been against the Bill? Why did Sir William 
incent, who accepted the opinion of Mr. Gandhi in support of this Bill, refuse 
to act upon his condemnation of the Kowlatt Act? Why did not the Government 
of India note that Mr. Gandhi was guided in his condemnation of the Rowlatt 
Act by the very same principle on which he supports the Indemnity Bill? Sir 
William Vincent is not justified in quoting the opinion of Mr. Gandhi in favour 
of the Indemnity Bill, which is based on the ground that Lord Chelmsford and 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer are the offenders. We hold that it is against justice and 
principle to enact a law of this kind, when a committee of inquiry has been 
appointed and when the people have not taken any action against the subordinate 
officials. It appears to us, on a careful consideration of the fact, that the 
committee is to be subject to the Government of India and that an Act has been 
sed for the protection of the officials, that means are being devised for the 
igher and subordinate officials to escape from the consequences of their wrongful 
acts. Patriots should understand that the passing of this law demonstrates that 
popular objection, the condemnation of the Press and the just words of popular 
representatives are powerless against the bureaucracy. 


35. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th September, expresses regret at the tramway 
authorities in Madras having raised the fares thrice 
in the course of six months at a time when the 
people are suffering much from poverty and, referring to a notice issued by them 
that there would be a further increase of fares from lst October next, writes :— 
The merciless raising of the fares by the tramway authorities at a time when all 
the foodstuffs have risen in price indicates only the greed of Anglo-Indian 
proprietors of the company, most of the shareholders in which live in England. 
Though, before raising the fares, the tramway authorities should apprise the 
public of the reasons therefor, they have not done so and are conducting their 
affairs like the bureaucrats. While they do not pay any attention to the conveni- 
euces of passengers, they go on increasing the fares. Though a notice 1s put up 
in the car that each seat is to be occupied by five passengers, many people stand 
in front of the seats and on the foot-board and there is none to check the over- 
crowding in trams. If there is an increase in the number of passengers, there 
should be a corresponding increase in the cars also and people should not be 
huddled in like animals. We must acquaint Lord Willingdon, who professes to 
have sympathy for the people, with the fact that the tramway authorities care for 
their income only and that they do not pay any attention to the condition or 
interests of the pegple. 


* 36. The Hindu Nesan, of the 24th September, also refers to the new 
export duty levied on skins exported to foreign 
countries, with a rebate of 10 per cent on those sent 
_ toterritories within the British Empire, and, remarking that, though the new duty 

meets to some extent the longstanding complaint of the skin merchants that the 
tanning industry would not flourish in India, unless export duties were levied on 
skins, the rate proposed is not adequate enough to prevent the export of skins 
altogether, adds:-—-The rebate of 10 per cent allowed in the case of skins 
€xported to territories within the Empire is excessive, especially when the people 


The increase of tram fares. 


The tanning industry in India. 
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there evince racial prejudice and treat the Indians with contempt. Australia hag 
imposed an import duty of 15 per cent on our goods manufactured from tanned 
hides. But there is no such import duty on raw hides imported from here. Sip 
George Barnes appears to be of opinion that there would not be the same demand for 
Indian tanned skins hereafter as there was during the war and that, as the tanni 
of skins will no longer be profitable to them, the Indians may freely export ray 
skins to foreign countries. But tanned hides fetch high prices in these days and 
we think the members of the South Indian Skin Merchants’ Association are quite 
right in observing that the levy of an export duty of 2') per cent on our raw 
hides would be justified. While Australia iniposes an import duty of 15 per cent 
on our tanned hides, why should we alone allow an excessive rebate in their 
favour in our export duty ? Will it not do to levy an export duty of 15 per cent 
in the case of goods sent to territories within the empire, while it is 20 per cent 
in the case of others ? 


37. Referring to an order recently passed to the effect that dyes could be 
imported’ only from England and that their import 
from other countries would be permitted only, if it 
be proved that they were not available in England or could not be had there at 
reasonable prices, the Swadesamitran, of the 25th September, observes :—The 

urpose of this order is surely to find a sale for the goods of the British industria- 
lists. When dyes ceased to be imported from Germany on account of the war, 
the British Government rendered great pecuniary assistance in order to establish 
that industry in England. There were experiments on a small scale conducted 
in India also, to see whether it was possible to carry on that industry here ; but 
Mr. Marsden, the dye expert in Madras, declared that it was not possible. 
Whatever may be the case in regard to other dyes, it should be possible to 
manufacture alizarine dyes in India. About 30 years ago, the weavers in Adn- 


The dyeing industry in India. - 


‘turai, Kornad and other places were using a red dye manufactured from the nuae 


plant (morinda umbellata), which gave a better colour than even the German stuff. 
‘But it disappeared when the German dyes began to sell cheap.* We think that 
there may still be some who are acquainted with the process of that manufacture. 
However, Mr. Marsden has decided once for all that it is not possible to manufac- 
ture dyes out of the raw materials available in the Madras Fisddeney, while an 
Indian expert in the United Provinces came to the conclusion that it was possible 
in that province. We do not know what came out of the experience of the latter. 
India is a vast country in which, owing to great climatic differences, there is no 
limit to the possibilities of forest produce. It is surprising that the Government of 
India, who are bound to increase the resources of India, should, without examining | 
such possibilities and trying to manufacture dyes in India, have issued an order 
directing that they should be imported from England alone. Though it may, 
perhaps, be natural for the British Government to wish to encourage the industries in 
their own country, even they are bound to consider the interests of other countries 
subject to them. We think that, forgetting it, they wish to encourage the 
industries of their own country and that the Government of India, who are subject 
to them, are exercising their powers in accordance with their wishes. Hence it is 
that our politicians demand fiscal sutonomy for India. If the Government of 
India had that power and it were responsible to the people, it would not hesitate 
to manufacture dyes out of the innumerable raw products: available here and to 
levy import duties on British dyes. But the Government’of India is neither 
independent nor responsible to the people. Hence no efforts are made in Indis 
to carry on the dyeing industry and we are being compelled to purchase only 
British dyes. Why should we not use German 7 if they be superior to and 


cheaper than English ones. What have the Britis capitalists done to benefit us? 
Consider it please. 


38. Referring to the alleged refusal of the National Democratic Club at New | 


pore ee ee ay York to admit the Crown Prince of Abyssinia as # 


boarder on the ground that he is a black man, the 
Desabhakian, of the 27th September, remarks:—We are surprised and pained at 


this want of manners in Republican America, which has received the spiritual 
messay’€ of Swami Vivekananda. It may be understood from this single instance 
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| to what extent the feeling iu regard to colour brings man down to a level lower 


than that of brutes. Instead of calling those whose civilization is of sucha 
character men, we may as well say that they are a queer Class of creatures. These 
men who detest the dark colour so much evince a great desire to rule over the 
black races and amass wealth by trading with them. But that appears to be a 


different matter. Three out of the four principal continents in the world are 


‘nhabited by black races only and some of the places wherein the whites now live 
belong to the blacks, who form three-fourths of the population of the world. 
Why have not the whites understood this? We think it will be better for the 
whites who detest the blacks so much to get away from this world wherein the 
latter predominate and find a separate abode for themselves. It is usual for our 
countrymen to receive guests with great respect and attend to their wants. But 
America has refused to give food to an Abyssinian prince who was willing to pay 
for it liberally, on the ground that he was a black man. This is modern civiliza- 


tion! Need we say that this is a great insult to all the black races on the face of 
the earth ? 


39. Referring to the proposal of the Government of India to get out a chemical 
expert from a foreign country to organise an Indian 
Chemical Service as suggested by the Indian Indus- 
tries Commission and to the question raised by \the Amrita Bazaar Patrika as to 
why, instead! of getting out a foreigner, Sir P. C. Ray who has established his 
reputation throughout the world, should not be appointed, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 29th September, also urges that he should be preferred to a foreigner as, 
besides being the best man for the work, he is also held in high esteem by the 
Indians. ' 


An Indian Chemical Service. 


40. Referring to a lecture said to have been delivered by Doctor Gilbert 
ood situati Slater, Professor of Economics of the Madras 
ee University, on the food situation and the recent 
communiqué issued by the Director of Civil Supplies on the same subject, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 29th September, observes :—loctor Slater attributes the high 
prices to the scarcity of foodstuffs and the large circulation of money and says 
that the rise in prices-does not date from the war, but from the year 1896. But 


DxsaBEarTas, 
29th Sep. 1919. 


the 9p have been feeling it generally only from 1916. He mentioned also that | 


it was due to the output of gold from the mines in the world having increased 
fourfold, thereby pushing up prices in countries which have adopted a gold 
currency. But Doctor Slater has not explained why there should be a rise in 


prices in India wherein gold coins have not been current toa large extent. The 


export of foodstuffs to foreign countries by the merchants with an eye to profit is 
another reason assigned by him forthe rise in prices. But whose fault is this due 
to? These difficulties would not have arisen, if thecommercial policy adopted by 
the British Government in England had been followed in India. We say that 
the statement of Doctor Slater that, on the outbreak of the war, prices began to 


fallin India owing to her trade relations with foreign countries having been 


affected to some extent, does not tally with actual experience. As everybody 
knows that there was a rapid rise in prices here soon after the outbreak of the 
war, this statement of his is surprising indeed. He states that India did not, till 
last year, feel the effect of the rise in the prices of foodstuffs as much as other 
countries. By ‘other countries’ he means, perhaps, the Kuropean countries, 
which were regular fields of war during the last five years. As India was not in 
that condition, it will not do to say that she did not suffer like the other countries. 
She has suffered much beyond her powers during that period. - It is only the 
sending of foodstuffs from India to the war fronts that led to a rise in prices during 
the period of the war. We cannot accept the sweeping statement of the lecturer 
that people do not now suffer much from famine in India. That there is a great 
famine in India now cannot be denied by any one other than a few Government 
officials. The communiqué of the Director of Civil Supplies in the form of a 
catechism makes no reference whatever to rice. As rice is indispensable for 
living and the poor people suffer much from want of it, the Director should see 


that the merchants do not make too much profit. 
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- Referring to the decision of . the Government of India to appoint 2 
The food situati committee empowered to inquire into the high 
; ——., prices and to relieve the hardships and difficulties 
ot the poor, the Vaisyamitran, of the 22nd September, observes :—As admitted by 
Mr. Mant, the only way of giving relief is for the Government to try to increase the 
production of food-stutts Ever since the oatbreak of the war and the formation 
of the Cotton Committee, the Government have been encouraging only the culti- 
vation of cotton hemp, etc., and not that of food grains. They may argue that 
the cultivation of cotton, etc., has brought in good profits to the agriculturists. 
But money cannot be eaten in place of rice. And, again, the probable yield of 
the country has not been definitely ascertained. If, at least this year, particulars 
of rain wr fete and the probable quantity of food-stuffs that may be required 
in different places are ascertained and published from time to time, the people 
will be able to know where they can get food-staffs and will not therefore feel the 
want of them. This will also facilitate the transport of articles from place to 
place. 


41. The Desabhakian, of the 29th September, refers to a long article under 
ee this heading in the Searchlight and writes :— 

Is it a Legislative Councilora Judging from the proceedings of the recent session 
Seb market | of the Imperial Legislative Council, one is naturally 
tempted to put that question. Considering the inconsistent statements of official 
members therein and the prevention, by Lord Chelmsford and other members of 
Government, of non-official members having their say, the Legislative Council 
appears to be more a playground of boys than an assembly of wise and elderly 
men. Lord Chelmsford rejeices immensely at hearing the babblings of the 
members of Provincial Governments. But the executive tigers and the lion of 
Lord Chelmsford pounce upon Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya when he begins to 


— What can be done? If the King gets angry, we have only to appeal to 
od. 


42. In the matter* of the proceedings of the ‘I'welfth Session of the Tanjore 


20th, 32nd and 24th District Conference held at Tanjore under the 


Sep. 1919. 


VawYralfRan, 
Karaikudi, 
22nd Sep. 1919. 


AnpeRsPaTRixa, 
Madras, 
26th Sep. 1919. 


The Tanjore District Con- 
ference. 


presidentship of Rao Bahadur: N. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar, the Swadesanitran publishes, in its issues 
of the 20th, 22nd and 24th September, the speeches of the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee and the President and the resolutions while the Desahbhaktan 
publishes, in its issues of the 20th, 22nd, 24th and 25th September, the 
presidential address and the concluding portion of the speech of the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee as also the resolutions and the Hindu Nesan publishes 
the presidential address alcne in its issues of the 20th, 22nd, 24th and 26th idems 
to be continued further. ‘ 


43. The Vaisyamitran, of the 22nd September, reproduces in Tamil an article 
; i appearing in the Westminster Gazette of London 
racion. peviiven? vetorate. urging the British Government to finish its work 
relating to India as early as possible and making the following observations 
among others :—We do not think that the diarchy approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee will be productive of any harm if it is worked in good faith. The 
suggestions of the Indian deputations are deserving of much appreciation, as they 
have held back all extremist suggestions. We should endeavour to support them 
and work intelligently and quickly. We should not formulate a scheme shurt of 
the Reform Report and pass it into law. The present Bill has been drafted 10 
accordance with the declaration of 1917 and only aims at the minimum of 
reforms, and it will be dangerous to curtail it any further. If the Reform Bill is 
not passed before the dissolution of the Parliament, we would have to grant all 
that is demanded by the extremists. We are at present advantageously situated 
for making a satisfactory settlement with the moderates. 


Referring to the opinions of the English Press on the political problems 


India and the politi of India, the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th September, 
ne : potstieal reforme. writes in its leader under this heading:— - -: 
There are signs to show that the burden of the British Empire which has of late 
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own to enormous dimensions in Asia, will largely fall upon India. . . This 
| responsibility ( in connexion with Persia, Mesopotamia, etc.) is. likely to increase 
day by day. ‘The State authorities are discharging this burden without consulting 
the opinions of the people concerned. We cannot believe that the bearing of 
this burden will be of any great advantage to India. Doctor Rutherford has 

jnted out the difficulties which the protection of Persia will involve for India. 
Mo increase the responsibility of the nation in this way and at the same time not 
to give even an idea of it to the Indians who will be called upon to bear it, is 
not calculated to help the fulfilment of the object in view. . All those who 
have the welfare of the British Empire at heart, and especially, the Sydenham 
party will do well to understand the opinion of the Round Table, that to pacify 
the people, it is of the utmost importance to introduce the political reforms forth- 
with. . . The Joint Committee of the Parliament also should understand the 
view expressed by the same paper that the whole coantry regards the independent 
opinions of Sir Sankaran Nayar on the Reforms question as authoritative. 
The Round Table urges the necessity of introducing liberal reforms immediately. 
But if it will greatly add to the value of the inquiry of the Joint Committee, if 
it understands the way in which the agitation on the Reforms Scheme, the 
evidence of the deputations and the needs of the country alike make clear the 
fact that it will be useful to determine those liberal reforms from the Indian point 
and not from the official point of view. 


44. The Desabhak tan and the Swudesamitran, of the 24th September, publish the 

; 7 roceedings of a public meeting held on the Beach 
ere dale sriccwics ~ Triplicane on the 23rd idem pi the president- 
ship of Mr. Salla Guruswami Chetti in connexion with the affording of relief to 
the Punjab sufferers in which the President is said to have spoken that the 
officials in the Punjab made much ofa small disturbance there and acted in a 
high-handed manner to suppress it, that one’s heart burnt to think of the sentences 
inflicted by the Martial Law Commissions and officers and that only a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry could remove the effect of such sentences. Mr. Varada- 
rajulu Nayudu who spoke after him is said to have stated that incidents like those 
in the Punjab could happen only in countries which were not self-governing as 
might be inferred from the manner in which the contemporaneous disturbances 
at Melbourne and Liverpool were handled and that the officials who were appointed 
by the British Cabinet to administer India deemed the country to be their own, 
in complete forgetfulness of the fact that they were the servants of the people. 
He is also reported to have pointed out that the disturbances in the “— were 
caused by the tyranny of the officials, that the very fact that the Punjabis went 
to the Police Commissioner to request him to release Doctor Kichliew and others 
was sufficient to show that they were not rioters, and remarking that it was not 


proper for Lord Chelmsford to disregard the opisfion of the public, proposed that 
_ he should be recalled to England as he was not a capable ruler. 


45. The Desabhakian, of the 26th September, publishes the proceedings of a 
public meeting held on the Triplicane Beach on the 
25th idem under the presidentship of Mr. V. O. 
Chidambaram Pillai in which Mr. Harisarvottama Rao, as one of the many 
speakers advocating the recall of the Viceroy, is said to have made the following 
statement among others :—The resolution suggesting the recall of the Viceroy is 
now supported by all classes of people, without any difference of opinion. Lord 
Chelmsford is only a soldier who believes in physical force and not a statesman. 
It is owing to his want of statesmanship that the people in the Punjab had to 
suffer great hardships and the Indians lost all confidence in British Justice. As 
they do not wish his continuance in office owing to his utter disregard of their 
opinions and his having been an instrument in the hands of the bureaucracy by 
permitting the éxercise of Martial Law in the Punjab, they want him to be recalled 
to England. | 


Recall of the Viceroy. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 26th September, contains summaries of the speeches Swapssucrus, 


delivered at this meeting. | 


DesaBuaxvaR 


& 
SwapDRsaMITRau, 
Madras 


24th Sep. 1919. 


DagsaBEAETAN, 
Madras, 
26th Sep. 1919. 


26th Sep. 1919. 
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Lajpat Rai. 


SwApEsaMITRAN, 


37th Sep. 1919. 


ARDERAPATRIEA. 


94th Sep. 1919. 


AmwDuRAPATRIXA, 


Madras, 
24th Sep. 1919. 


AUDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
24th Sep. 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIZA, 


Madras, 
34th Sep. 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
29th Sep. 1919. 


AUNDHRAPATRIEs, 


25th Sep. 1919. 


British administration in India. 


England. 
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.-:! 46. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th September, publishes, in'Tamil, an open 


letter from Lala Lajpat Rai to Young Punjad: in 
which he exhorts the youths to behave like mey 
and work for the country and to obey Mr. Gandhi, 
as he was their proper leader. ee 


47. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th September, reproduces, in Tamil, an 
article appearing in the Nalson under the headin 
‘Whither in India’ on the character of British 
administration in India. 


48. Referring to the recent alterations in the exchange value of sovereigns 
and rupees, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th Septem- 
ber, writes in its leader under this heading :—. 


An open letter from Lala 


Exchange problems. 


The attempts which the Government has been making for the last 20 gt to 
artificially fix the value of a sovereign permanently at Rs. 15 in Indi 
perees futile. The value of a sovereign according to the exchange rate is Rs. 10, 


1a have 


. 15 according to the Government rate, and Rs. 18 according to the rate at 


which it is sold in the market. Thus, three rates have been created for a single 
article. The exchange policy adopted by the Government is a source of trouble 
to the country. 
market and exchange values of a rupee are fraught with evils. Ever since the 
Government set apart mints only for striking Government coins, the exchange 
system has been in an unnatural condition. 
economic problems so serious as in ours, as a result of the connexion with the 
British Empire. 
the needs of our country, we shall be gaining in one way, though losing at the 
same time in another. But when it is determined so as to suit the requirements 
of the British Empire also, it will be a source of additional loss to us. 


The devices made by the Government to equalise the 


In no other country are the 


.: If the exchange is determined solely with reference to 


49. Referring to the rejection by the Government of the resolution moved by 
Btate Bank the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma, urging the appoint- 
shames mcut of a commission to inquire into the advantages 


and the disadvantages of establishing a State Bank, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 24th 
September, remarks :—. 
in view of our present requirements and future progress. 
the authorities should reject it, without understanding its usefulness to the public. 


The resolution moved by Mr. Sarma is important 
It is regrettable that 


50. Referring to the great Industrial Exhibition which it is proposed to hold 

‘al Exhibit; . in England in 1921, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th 
—— Ie & September, requests the Government to allow the 
representatives of the people also along with officials 


sufficient freedom in the affairs relating to the Exhibition, so far as India is 
concerned. 


51. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th September, publishes 

in Telugu a letter addressed by the Raja of 

~~ K'unjeb Helief Fund. Ramnad to the President of the Punjab Relief Fund 

Committee at Madras, expressing his regret at more than a thousand having been 

killed for the mischief done by a few and at the indifference of the authorities 
who ought to’ judge justly and impartially. 

Referring to the success of the Punjab Fund week held in the Gokhale 

The Panjab Fund week. Hall on the 28th instant, the Andhrapatrika, of the 


29th September, exhorts the Andhras to make similar 


efforts in their respective villages and towns, and contribute their mite to the 
Punjab Relief Fund. 


02. Referring to the leading article in the Nation dealing with the political 
affairs of India, the Amdhrapatrika, of the 25th 
me September, observes:— . . . It is clear that 
150 years of British Rule has not been able to produce any useful results. Let 
the authorities bear in mind the warning given by the Nation that the British 
Empire itself will be in danger in Asia if suitable attempts are not made even 
now. ‘The.remarks of a military-officer prove the great severity with which the 
Military Government in the Punjab had acted. The nature of this severity may 
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be well imagined from the fact that punishments have been meted out to the 
people in such a way that they will not be able to lift up their heads till 50° years 
io come. ‘This is exactly why the Indians protest against the enactment of the 
Indemnity Bill as unjust. ‘The British people will do well to understand: that 
the very Empire may be threatened with danger, as has been pointed out by the 
Nation, if they fail to interfere and save this country from arbitrary power. : 


53. Referring to the vanes ag appointed to inguire into the riots which 4*>msrarama, 
ee took place in Egypt and to determine the Reforms 25th Sep. 1919. 
The Egypt Reforms Committee. Goieme to be introduced there, the Andhkrapatrika, 
of the 25th September, remarks:— . . . Much thought seems to be unneces- 
sary to toresee the good that may come out of a committee which is presided over 
by Lord Milner and has three military officers among its members. | : 


54. Referring to the low pay of village servants such as the talaiyari and the [pase wer wera 
vettian, a correspondent to the Deenabandhu, of the 16th Sep. 1919. 
loth September, observes:— . . . “They are 
id only Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a month. . . This pay would not be sufficient to 
cover their expenses when they go to the taluk headquarters. . . I offer a 
thousand prayers to the All-Merciful God and the Government to increase soon the 
of these poor, honest and reliable servants of the Government and grant 
them travelling allowances ' | 


55. In commenting upon the above letter under this heading, the Deena- Fone ta 
i te that bandhu, of the 15th September, observes :—The 16th Sep. 1919. 
ee paper makes the following comments among others 
in its leader under this heading on the above Jetter:— . . . The village 
servants, the talaiyar and the vettiun without whom the Government business 
cannot go on, the collection of the Government revenue would become difficult, 
the property of the inhabitants of villages would be at the mercy of thieves, and it 
would be impossible for the village officérs to discharge their duties for a single 
day, are paid only Rs. 4 a month which is not at all adequate for even their 
sustenance. They do not get the famine and such other allowances. Nor are 
they given any batta when they go to other villages on Government duty. 
Their lot is very pitiable in every wiy. . . We request the Government to be | 
kind enough to consider the hard lot of these poor people, raise their pay to 
Rs. 7-8-0 a month, that is to say, at the rate of a daily wage of As, 4 and grant 
them travelling and other allowances which peons get. 


56. The Hitakarini, of the 21st September, gives in Telugu the comments of ee 
Mr. Gandhi in bis new Guzarati paper the Nana  2ict Sep. 1919. 
Jivan on His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech on 
the Punjab affairs in the Imperial Legislative Council, which contain :—The 
Viceroy has laid down the principle that no Government can afford to shirk its 
duty for fear of agitation. I shall state the opposite principle whicn is true and 
im confirmity with the public opinion and which will contribute to the well-being 
of the rulers as well as of the ruled. ‘ Every Government is bound to give up a 
poley which is opposed to the unanimous opinion of the people.” ‘This is why 
have been obitent to say that even the highest laws imported into this 
country from England will have to remain useless, so long as the Rowlatt 
Act continues to be in force, that is to say, so long as the Government stands 
obstinately hostile to the public opinion. The people must be prepared to use all 
their power to efface this dreadful principle of the Viceroy. History is against 
the Viceroy. . . If the Viceroy is labouring under the belief- that to show 
regard to the public opinion in India is a matter of disgrace to the Empire, we 
Can very easily prove that it is an idle fancy. Poets are singing the glory of 
rn Ramachandra, as he had renounced his consort, Sita, without making it publicly 
nown, when there arose a difference in the public opinion. . . The people of 


ndia can have neither contentment nor happiness, until this regard for the public 
opinion is revived. ; 


57. Referring to the food-control system in the Kistna district, a corre- Hrtaxaamn, 


: Ellore, 
Fami spondent to the Aitakarint, of the 20th September, 20th sep. 1910. 
amine par he food-control. si tiga, si ernment want to do some ; 
800d to the poor people by controlling rice and paddy. The stories already in 


Village servants. 


The Viceroy’s speech. 


Hrraxanin1, 
Ellore, 
20th Sep. 1919. 


Maszulipetam, 
37th Sep. 1919. 
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circulation show how far this object has been realized. It is not known what the 
Government have decided to do or are thinking about doing with regard to other 
articles. . . The fall in the price of paddy and nice as a result of the contro} 
system is outward; but really the control does not seem to be beneficial 
from the malpractices carried on secretly. I'he above facts show that 
far from being a source of relief to the poor, the control ig making the life of 
the ryot miserable. . . ‘Ihe papers are resounding with the hubbub created 

Mr. Humayun Sahib, the Control Collector, recently. We are obliged to think 
that if at the very commencement of the commandeering system a responsible 
committee had been formed in every centre, and if the whole business had been 


entrusted to it; there would have been no scope for so much unrest, that the relief 


which the Government wanted to afford to the poor with a liberal mind would 
have been an accomplished fact, that the ryot would not have been subjected to 
such a heavy pressure and that there would have been no room for so much high. 
handedness cf Government officials. Ido not want to say that the com. 
mandeering and the control systems are unnecessary, and that there should be no 
depots. My point is that the business in hand will be a success, only when the 
object in view is attained. It is understood that the Ellore Tahsildar has recently 
detected in person an instance of fraud committed by depot-keepers in measure- 
ment, and yet abstained from taking any action in the matter. Have we expected 
that the Tahsildar, Mr. Peddada Krishna Rao, who used to be in the beginning 
so strict, just and equitable, would waver like this sosoon? Has the T'ahsildar 
given a depot-keepership to his son-in-law, Mr. Buddhiraju Krishna Rao, who is 
in the legal profession? If so, is there any provision in the law that members of 
the legal profession can take part in such commercial concerns ? 


58. Referring to the control system in the Narasapur taluk, a correspondent 
to the Hitakarini, of the 2Uth September, complains 
Narasapar taluk and paddy that the arbitrary conduct of officials defying the 
control. public opinion and disregarding the grievances of 
the people is responsible for the uneasiness felt by the latter, and suggests the 
formation of a committee in every village for the sale of rice as a remedy for this 
trouble. Entrusting the business to a licensee cannot but cause much trouble. 
He says that there is a rumour to the effect that all the depots to be established in 
the villages of the Achanta Range would be given to the charge of one individual, 
named Manre Satyanarayana, the village munsif of Kodamanchili, that this 
person is understood to have made a large profit by secretly exporting rice to the 
Godavari district, and that the inconvenience to which the people will be subjected 
if the licences are given to him will be indescribable. He proposes that a com- 
mittee may be formed in each village for the sale. 


09. Referring to the porns of the presidential address at the ninth Nellore 
m istrict Conference, dealing with the qualifications 
he Galen. of. vehore. and the duties of voters, the pol ere of the 
2ith September, gives in Telugu the following suggestion of the President :— 
; Unless the Government amend the clause relating to the registered 
holders of ryotwari and inam lands paying a revenue of not less than Rs. 20 to 
Government, so as to bring out clearly that the said registered holders mean those 


who are in the real enjoyment of the lands in question, thousands of objection 
petitions are sure to pour in at the very first election. 


60. Referring to the objection of English papers to the grant of poli- gave 
ment to India on the ground of the existence 0 
Bc: differefice and caste-  aste differences in this pao ly the Kisirapairika, 
’ | of the 27th September, writes under this heading :— 
It is true that there are caste differences in India. But the Indians have 

no idea of the caste-hatred which the-white races have. What inhuman d 
are committed in the broad day-light in America towards the N egroes is a fact of 
which the world is not ignorant. And yet, America is fit to. occupy the pinnacle 
of independence. In South Africa, the black races are forbidden to walk in the 
streets used by the white races. And yet, there ig no objection to the grant of 
self-government to South Africa. Though forests form the only refuge for the 
aborigines in Australia, still that country is regarded as one.of the civilized States 
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of the world. What brotherly feeling has prevailed among the white races them- Mees f 
aelves, the five years of the recent war have fully revealed to the world. Still, Bias 
freedom is the birthright of the white nations. ‘Though the clash between in 
merchants and labourers, between persons enjoying hereditary power and the 
common people who depend upon their own strength is becoming more and more 
sntense in every State, the western countries are regarded as models of self- 

overnment. It is state-craft which makes justice look like injustice and 

injustice, like justice ! 

61. Tracing out the causes for the present famine, a correspondent to the Ktrararama, 
Kistnapatrika, of the 27th September, writes that it ath Sep. 191% 
: is not due to lack of gold or silver coin in the 
country but to the failure to keep in store sufficient paddy in times when the 
harvests are plentiful for using the same in times of famine, as Was done by kings 
in olden days. | 


62. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Kisinapatrika, of the 27th 
September, gites an imaginary description of hell 
where he has recently gone which contains remarks 
such as:—. . . We have the control system here also. But there is no scope 
here for middlemen to profit as on the earth. ‘They do not improperly stop bags 
or bandies here. It is not possible for each and every one to embezzle without 
weighing and without giving a receipt for as much quantity of the articles caught 
hold of as one can lay hand upon. ‘The system of taking a quarter or a half an 
anna from people who happen to carry headloads of rice, by threatening them is 
unknown here. We do not also sce here a man who was a beggar till yesterday, 
becoming rich through the control system. . . Some officers are fond of other : 
supplies than those in the shape of bribes and eatables. In such cases, I used to 

get hold of some Paraiya woman, adorn her and gain mv object, taking money 

from my client. Sometimes, the other party also used to play the same trick. 

On such occasions, there was some trouble and the officer used to do something 

when all his attempts at a compromise had failed. . . Parties knew that 
sarishtadars, clerks and peons had become the go-betweens for the officer. 

Many had been thus able to get big posts and titles. 


63. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th Septem- “*?yiarass™™ 

PRE RENT YW Tee ber, traces the causes for the rise of prices of 29th Sep. 1919. 
P 7 foodstuffs. It says that the main cause is the 
wholesale attention paid by the western nations to industries to the almost entire 
exclusion of agriculture. In its opinion, this bas led to a larger demand for such 
articles as cotton, flax and oil-seeds which the ryots are tempted to grow in greater 
abundance than,food-grains ; the war has still further accentuated this position, 
in consequence of which the prices of foodstuffs had gone abnormally ‘high in 
Europe, and the Government had exported plenty of foodstuffs from this country 
to England and other countries ; and all these circumstances combined together 
have contributed to the rise in the prices of foodstuffs. It remarks that the rise 
of prices of foodstuffs has benefited none but some big merchants and mill-owners, 
that the earnings of the people have not correspondingly increased with the prices 
of foodstuffs and that the purchasing value of a rupee has become very low, so 
that the grain which could be got at 10 seers for one rupee formerly is now sold 
at 4 seers only. Referring to the speech of Mr. Mant, the paper further observes 
that the difference between the attitudes of Mr. Mant and Doctor Slater shows 
that it hag been always the practice with the Government authorities to speak 
highly of their own responsibilities and lightly of the difficulties of the people. 
It is of Opinion that it is not likely that in spite of the close of the war, the prices 
of foodstuffs in this country will fall so long as these prices continue to be high 
in foreign countries, and so long as free trade goes on between India and the 
other countries. It points out that the restrictions on exports should be removed 
not only with regard to the allied countries, but also in respect of all other coun- 
tnes, as the Indian ryot would otherwise be a loser. It advises the rich people 
in this country to purchase the India bonds in England which can be had for only 
62 per cent of their original value just now and thus liquidate our national debt 
to ceand, which alone will saable the Indian people to gain their economic 

_ freedom, : 


Why should there be famine ? 


|.ctters from hell. 
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Jn conclusion, the epee suggests three methods whereby a reduction in the 
prices of foodstuffs may be brought about. The first is to increase the earnings 
of the ordinary. people, since according to Doctor Slater a fallin the present 
rices is not possible. The second 18 to encourage the cultivation of food crops 
both by increasing the productive capacity of lands already under cultivation and 
by bringing under cultivation new lands now left uncultivated. In this connexio 
it remarks that if the Government spend in this country the money which they 
are now wasting in Mesopotamia, the people can have excellent sources of irriga- 
tion and it will be possible to bring new fields under cultivation. The third is to 
put a stop to such misuses of foodstuffs as the preparation of intoxicating liquors. 
It observes that it is the duty of the Government to make every eflort to bring 
about the reduction of prices of foodstuffs, and thus afford relief to the poor 
people. , | 
ANDERAPATRIKA, 64. Referring to the transfer of Mr. R. W. Davies, I.C.S., the present 
oon. Baw. reid. Director of Industries, as a District and Sessions 
os The transfer of the Director of Judge, the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th September, 
Industries. writes :— It has been the practice in our Presidency 
to appoint a layman as an industrial expert and to transfer him to some other 
office, when he just begins to evince some interest and acquire some knowledge. 
Mr. Davies was a District Collector, when he was appointed as the Director of 
Industries. T'o transfer him asa District Judge, when he has taken pains to 
understand the affairs of the department and acquired some efficiency, only proves 
the bad practice of the authorities. It is not possible for the general public to 
understand whether this transfer is in the nature of a compliment or an insult to 
Mr. Davies. Officials may argue that it is neither a compliment nor an insult, 
° but is only a matter of course. But this explanation will not satisfy either the 
public or Mr. Davies. . . The doubt arises that the reason for the transfer of 
Mr. Davies might be his attempt to view the Industrial problem from the Indian 
standpoint. ‘lhis only shows how the public money is being wasted. The way 
in which the authorities try to improve indigenous industries is becoming 
ridiculous. . . If the Department of Industries had been in the hands of the 
Indians, they would not have committed such blunders. . . It seems that the 
official policy is not to appoint a fit man to a fit post but an unfit man to an unfit 
post. We hope that His Excellency Lord Willingdon who wishes the well-being 
of the people will try to retain Mr. Davies as the Director of Industries instead of 
transferring him, in view of the fact that he has acquired some experience. 


AupmRaParaixs, 65. Under this heading, the Andhrapairiku, of the 26th September, publishes 
26th Sep. 1919. in Telugu an article from the National Paper 
(the Naton ?), which contains the, following obser- 
vations among others:— . . . While we are whiling away our time here 
in Europe with these big words (self-determination, etc.) in the world of thought, 
India, in Asia, is making rapid progress and is preparing herself to ask us in the 
face to stand by our pledges. . . This Joint Committee and the evidence it is 
taking may all look hke a farce to an Englishman, and more so to an Indian. 
But this is not so empty after all. The promise of 1917 cannot be a farce. Great 
Britain is here deciding the future fate of 300 millions of the Indians in the pre- 
sence of about 100 people. . . We request those who talk at length of the 
responsibility of discharging the duties of our Empire to enlighten us on one or 
two points. We have freed India from internal quarrels and have given her a 
well-established executive. True; it is all very wonderful. But have we giveD 
her anything else? Have we been able to keep her economic condition or the 
health of her children in any the least satisfactory state? The abnormal death- 
rate in the country and the deterioration of agriculture furnish a proper answer to 
this question. Have we contributed to the progress of the people of India in schools, 
colleges and technical institutes? The report of Sir Michael Sadler shows how 
backward education is in India. Have we conferred happiness or freedom 0! 
citizenship at least to some extent on the people? The Punjab story, the history 
of newspapers, the increase of agitation against the Rowlatt Act and the applica- 
tion of the Defence of India Act furnish a proper reply to this question. Lastly, 
have we done anything for the promotion of political knowledge and self-respect 
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le by training them even in the elementary 
by thus imparting to them a sense of responsibility 2. To answer 
t to wait to see what transpires between the wishes of the 


inciples of .self« 


of the Indian deputations and the threats of Lord Sydenham, the 


Association and the Anglo-Indian press. 
g the future of a people who are marked by differences of caste, creed 
d who are unlike themselves, is going to present itself before the 
If we face it with boldness and courage, it will be 


British people very soon. | 3 | vith | 
call that the freedom-loving British Empire will always stick-to righteousness. 
f not. its disappearance from Asia will be as natural as the daybreak to-morrow. 


66. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th September, gives in Telugu the proceed- 


The Nellore District Conference. 


The opportunity of 


1ngs of the ninth Nellore District Conference held on 
the 20th, 2ist and 22nd September, the resolutions 


sed and suminaries of speeches delivered thereat. 
67. Referring to an article in the Zndian Social Reformer, purporting to be 


Franchise to women. 


a reply to the statement of Mrs Sarojini Devi before 
the Parliamentary Committee in the matter of 


granting franchise to Indian women, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 29th September, 
writes as follows :—The women of our country have not yet reached the state of 
getting the right to vote and discharging political duties. They have not even 
realised their own rights and responsibilities. 
woman ina hundred. Even one other to equal Mrs. Sarojini in enlightenment 


we cannot find. 


It is difficult to find one educated 


The right to vote is, therefore, unnecessary to them for the 


present. The majority are content to think that it would be enough if they 
receive education and the means of self-reliance in times of distress. 


63. Referring to the proposed Board School Teachers’ deputation at the time 


The deputation of the Board 


School teachers. 


of His Excellency the Governor’s visit to Mangalore 
and the reply that His Excellency is unable to 
find time to receive the deputation, the Swadeshabhi- 


mani, of the 26th September, after dwelling on the grievances that were proposed 
to be laid before His Excellency, remarks that although in view of the numerous 
items on the programme that have all to be attended to in a very short time, it 
cannot be said that the reply was due to want of sympathy with the teachers, it is 
unfortunate that His Excellency could not give at least half an hour to these 
The paper urges that these teachers should be given the privilege of 
having at least a representative of their own on the local boards to represent 
their grievances. 


teachers. 


69. Commenting on the report of the Department of Industries, the Manorama, 
of the 23rd September, points out that the compara- 


The Department of Industries. 


tive poverty of the Presidency is -due to the 


deplorable condition of industries in this Province, and observes that the 
beginning of the various activities of the Department of Industries should be 
considered to be satisfactory and that it may safely be inferred that the Presidency 
will make great progress if the department should continue at this rate. 


70. Referring to the Government Order regarding the establishment of an 


The Government order regard- 
ing the establishment of the 


Agricultural Board. 


Agricultural Board, the Manorama, of the 23rd 
September, regrets that the steps taken by the 
Government till now for the improvement of agri- 
culture cannot generally be considered to be satis- 


factory, points out that agriculture has been deteriorating in the country, and 
observes that famine will always be threatening the people if no proper remedies 
are found immediately. ‘The paper then refers to the inadequacy of the steps 
taken by the Government for storing water and giving loans to cultivators, and 
suggests the advisability of appointing a strong committee for inquiring into all 
these matters. 


71. Ina note, the Manorama, of the 23rd September, expresses great concern 
at the alarming increase in juvenile smoking and 


pv aveuile smoking and the 
ombay Vorporation. 


its apprehension that the future: of India may be 
clouded in tobacco smoke. 


Political reforms will 


be of no use unless a way is found out of this danger to India. It regrets that 
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a resolution moved at a meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation aboy 
penalising juvenile smoking was thrown out on the ground that it will be difficy}, 
to fix the age of children and that it will be a source of continued friction between 
the police and the schoolboys. It does not believe, however, that much can be 
accomplished by enactments. It recommends the introduction of pamphlets on 
the subject in schools and the institution of lectures. 


72. The Malabar Islam, of the 19th September, publishes an abstract in 
Malayalam of the letter written by certain Muhan. 
ame AM Seeane. madan gentlemen and published in the Amrit 
Bazaar Patrika questioning the imputation of guilt brought by the Government 
against the Ali brothers and concluding with the remark that the Government 
must now either publicly establish the charges or lose all excuse for keeping the 
interned brothers any longer in prison. 
73. A correspondent, writing in the Manorama, of the 19th September, 
ed suggests that gubernatorial visits to Malabar should 
Gubernatorial visits to Malabar. ther be in April than in October if the object of 
a visit is to understand the real condition of the coantry, as the latter month with 
its approaching harvests is likely to give a false impression of plenty. 


74. The Manorama, of the 26th September, points out that the most important 
objections to the Army Commission are that Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer is at its head and that it does not 
contain any non-official members, and says:—With a view to meet the latter 
objection the Government have appointed a non-official Sir Malik Umar Hyat 
Khan, who is a supporter of Sir Michael and Martial Law, as a member thereof. 
But the present complaint is that this appointment has done more harm than 
good. In any case thereis no end to our complaints. All this must be attributed 
to our misfortune. 


75. In an article under the heading high prices, the Manorama, of the 30th 
September, refers to the various causes of the 
abnormal rise in the prices of articles, and thinks 
that the idea prevailing among the peoplé that the Government were rather late 
to regulate the prices is not without foundation. The paper further observes 
that if the Government should relax the provisions regarding foodstuffs and 
allow freedom of trade, the present condition will improve for the better, and 
consequently the unrest among the people will be allayed. 


76. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th September, in a leader on this subject, 
oe .  writes:—The question of the people of Madras is 
mm condition of the people it assuming the form of a painful wound. ‘The cor- 

cae gestion of the population is alarming, while sanitary 
methods are becoming non-existent. The climate of Madras is not what it was 
ten years ago. Diseases have becone endemic and produce great distress and 
perplexity among the people. A very large part of the city is a disgraceful and 
hideous relic of the past. Taxation is going up, but there is no corresponding 
improvement in eomfort. The report of 1917 gives 9,894 as the total mortality 
from different diseases in the City of Madras during the year, but the worst 
alarming feature of this figure is that it includes no less than 6,397 new born 
babes! | 

Can any one say that these are good signs or that such a death record B 
calculated to have a beneficial effect on the well-being and the welfare of the City? 
The Health Department of the Corporation is silent and its activities are limited 
to the issuing of orders, publishing a few circulars, and the writing of long reports 
to please a few thoughtless people. How can those, who dress well, dwell w 
grand houses and live in stage, be affected by the deplorable condition of the poor 
or even by the sad plight of the middle class ? | 

The population of the City of Madras is about five hundred and twent 
thousand. Do all these live in bungalows, houses, gardens and palaces ? 

The number of houses in the City does not exceed sixty thousand, and if we 
were to take the average of houses and occupants, the disagresable fact would 
emerge that each house contains nine persons and that this overcrowding is the 
chief cause of death. Again these houses are neither roomy nor comfortable. 


The Army Commission. 


High prices 
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This is one side of the question. The other is still disagreeable, and that is 
sixty thousand houses cannot be sufficient to accommodate five hundred and 
twenty thousand people, while, even of this number, 30 per cent are so wretched: 
that they are ha ' ly worth a monthly rent of one rupee and a few annas. Further. 
the rent of ordinary houses has vastly increased compared with their position 
and actual value. io definite rate of rent has been fixed in Madras po yest 
quently there is no limit. Finally what is the remedy? Every one knows that 
methods, adopted with advantage by other countries; may prove beneficial here 
also. What we need most is the removal of Paracheris somewhere outside the 
city where their houses may be constructed on a good model at municipal expense. 
The wealthy class may build their own houses and the congested parts demolished. 
Streets and roads may be constructed on sanitary principle. In this way a part 
of the difficulty will be removed and the other can be dealt with by legislation. 
Madras needs a Rent Act like Bombay. 


Improvement Trust has served a good purpose in Bombay, but no such . 


department exists for the improvement of the city of Madras. Each one builds 
his house wherever and however he likes. The Municipality only insists upon 
having doors, windows, and drains of the prescribed form. 

Although the municipality has gpent several hundreds of rupees on drains, 
the glory of its achievement is swept away by one dgy’s rain. 

In some streets water stands waist-deep, and interferes with the running of 
the tram-cars. The spectacle of a grand street, like Mount Road during rainy 
season, is calculated to bring the tears to one’s eyes. But what of the wretched 
condition of the congested parts behind the Mount Road? If any sympathetic 
and fair-minded person were to go round Suparigunta, Purana Bagh, Tahir Sahib 
Street, Chetti’s Garden—Small Mosque, Fasadpally, Weavers’ quarters, etc., the 
evidence of the conceit of the Corporation would rouse his wrath. 

The editor in conclusion refers to the neglect on the part of Engineers, 
Doctors and Commissioners during the monsoon and says that, as soon as the 
weather clears up a bit, they begin to issue summons and notices to the’ poor ; 
because forsooth the houses: have collapsed, the water stagnates, etc., as if the 
unfortunate poor people are responsible for the damage caused by the rains ! 


77. The Qaumi Report, of the 28th-September, publishes without comment a. 


The Turkey’s problem ani Teport of the proceedings of the meeting of Indian 
Mussalmans in general. A large Mussalmans held on the maidan at Lucknow to 
gathering at Lucknow. consider the question of Turkey. 


78. The Qaumi Report, of the 29th September, gives an extract from the 

Presidential address of the Presidential address given at the All India Special 

Al. Tadia Meslime Conference. Conference vy Harun Jafar Sahib, a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council 


79. The Jaridah-i-Rozyur, of the 29th September, gives a translation of the esses * egy 
A petition to the Premier of petition of the Muslim League submitted to the 29th Sep. 1919. 


Great Britain. Prime Minister of England. 


III.—LEGIsLATION. 


80. Adverting to the opinion of the authorities that there is * longer oy 
: necessity for this Act to continue in force, as the 

“he control of enpitel Act. war ed ceased and peace established, the Vaisya- 
mitran, of the 15th September, observes :—''his law impeded the formation of new 
companies by Indians during the war, when there was not much competition from 


reign countries. Now foreigners have no scope to start new companies and so . 
b 


the Act is sought to be repealed. ‘I'he Hon’ble Mr. Wacha is of opinion that 
restrictions are necessary to prevent the indiscreet formation of new companies. 
If, without coming forward to impart instruction to the public in mercantile 
methods and helping them to start new companies, restrictions are imposed upon 
new companies, it is only the Indians that will suffer thereby and not people of 
other countries. | 

81. Observing that some of those who indulge in immoderate political 


ee itation act as a hindrance to administration by 
*he Tademeliy BU their trying to screen. all political offences and 
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expressing their s thy with them, the Draridaa, of the 24th September 

yas. | naioeenaas of undisturbed peace in the country and seeuring the. 
comfort and happiness of the people therein form the main functions of a Govern- 
ment and no sane man will approve of the Government being obstructed in the 
discharge of these duties and their being given bad counsel. A still greater 
wonder is that those offering such bad advice evince their sympathy tor the 
agitators referred to above, thereby manifesting their real intention. If their 
counsels be heeded, we may certainly say that the administrative work will come 
to a dead stop. Is it not imperatively necessary that the officials, who had to 
resort to harsh methods as the only means of quickly suppressing the disturbances 
in the Punjab, caused by the Satyagraha agitation, should be indemnified against 
all losses arising therefrom? [If it be not done, none will go come forward to 
perform executive functions and it will not be possible to quell riots and distur. 
bances. Hence we heartily approve of the introduction of the Indemnity Bill. The 
characterisation, by Pandit Malaviya. of the acts of the officials as grave murders 
is only a vain talk and will never be taken to represent the truth. We have 
frequently written before about the objectionable character of the Satyagraha 
movement. What else than harm can result from indiscriminate preaching, | 
without taking into account the ignorance of the common people? Many persons 
have now realised that it pas resalted in harm as stated by us frequently. 
Allowing movements like the Satyagraha to grow in strength can be productive 
only of harm, and the obstruction of Government measures in times of trouble 
will only increase unrest and do no good. 


Referring to the Indemnity Bill, the Andhrapairika, of the 24th 
er er September, appeals to the Government to adopt 
ane Sepneny OS at least the amendments proposed by Sir Narayan 

Chandravarkar, and earn the gratitude of the people thereby. 


Under this heading a correspondent to the Aistnapatrika, of the 27th 
Tine etenite Tit September, writes:—We know as a matter of fact 
ohana denne that this Bill is bound to be passed in spite of any 
amount of protestation. Our helplessness is becoming manifest day by day. It 
is time that we understood even now the hollowness ot the argument of some of 
our leaders that our failure to carry on strong agitation in England is responsible 
for the ignorance of the British people about our affairs, and that it is necessary 
for us, therefore, to send there oyr deputations at great expense of money. 
A nation which has been indifferent to knuw our affairs for the last one hundred 
_ will, perhaps, try to know them hereafter! While His Majesty the 
mperor has yet to send a Royal Commission from England to ascertain by 
public inquiry how far the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
their subordinate officers are responsible for the acts dune in the Punjab in April 
last, it is very strange that the accused themselves should nominate their Judges. 
When in 1895, the Negroes in the Island of Jamaica had committed more violent 
disturbances than these, and when the Governor there introduced the Martial 
Law and adopted some high-handed measures, the English Government appointed 
a Royal Commission, and on the report of that Commission recalled the Governor 
home and tried him. Whatever the results of that inquiry might be, they made 
him unfit to hold his office. But our Sir Michael ©’Dwyer has already been 
appointed as a member of the committee which is to inquire into the affairs of 
the Indian army. . . Those who bring a charge against an officer (connected 
with the Puujab trials) should themselves prove, it is said, that he committed the 
offence in bad faith! Jt is not understvod why there should be a commission {or 
"inquiry at all then. It may be simply to console us. . . When they have 
laid the burden of proving the bad faith of the officers upon the people themselves 
it should be recognized that a breach of justice has been already caused thereby. 
While so much consideration has been shown to officials in one clause, in the very 
next One, it 18 written that all those who have been convicted and who are under- 
gong imprisonment in jails, have been justly punished, and that they should 
suffer in full the sentences passed against them. 
Knowing that their officials would get into the abovementioned troubles, the 
Government of India have introduced and are passing this Bill. The English 
Ministers are enjoying this tamasha. Our own people are quarrelling among 
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anselves about political reforms and are begging the English people. This 
is being nee with the object of protecting from punishment fc ger So 
who have sentenced to transportation and hanging educated men who had no 
‘dea, even in dream, of waying war against the Government. When revolutions 
break out in the country and when officials put them down by transgressing the 
ordinary laws and by adopting arbitrary measures, it is but just that such an Act 
should passed in order to protect them from all legal responsibility for their 
actions afterwards. But when a committee has been appointed to inquire into 
all this, and when nobody has so far tried out of fear to take civil or criminal 
action against these officials, the readers alone will understand why the Viceroy 
should be so much bent upon passing this Bill so soon, before the committee has 
made its ina uIry. | 

What have we to do then? Are we to spend our time in discussing the 
Brahman-non-Brahman problems and the question of communal representation, 
etc.? Believe firmly that our political salvation lies in our own hands and not in 
those of England or of any other country. It is like burning the raft after 
crossing the stream, that the British andthe French have recommenced their 
old game after they came out victorious in the war with the help of the 
Americans. Heart-burnings have also arisen among them. Though the terrible 
war has nominally ended countries like Germany, Austria, Roumania, Italy, 
Russia and Japan are unable to give up their selfishness and are accentuating 
their differences. There is war now terribly going on in Russia. England, 
America and France have decided not to interfere with it. Who knows how it 
willali end hereafter? It is feared that labourers may create revolutions in 
England, France and Germany. Who will hear our words at such a time ? 


The Sampad dAbhyutaya, of the 27th September, has the following :—Not 
ee even the gods can alter the law of karma which 
The Indemnity Bill. ordains that as one sows so shall one reap. Being 
afraid of this the Government of India have introduced the Indemnity Bill. The 
official members fourm the majority in the Legislative Council. With their votes 
they will have it passed. The army is at hand. With its support, they will also 
bring it into operation. But is that enough? Among the 310 millions of the 
people of India, are there not a good many, who are at heart, aware of the injustice 
done by the Government of India and deplore their fate? Is it possible to find 
out the real state of their minds? Have not the Government also a conscience ? 
Does it not censure them? Are there not forty millions of British people? If 
they, too, give their consent to this unjust measure, is there no God who wills that 
princes and peasants alike shall reap the fruit of their deeds? Is it not on 
account of His power that all sinners in Europe were punished ? Where they not 
runed? Could any one prevent it? Did not many of the officers go beyond the 
rules and the bounds of justice in connexion with the Punjab disturbances ? 
Cannot the heirs of those who have lost their money, reputation and lives bring 
action against them and obtain compensation? Can they not have them 
unished ? T'o prevent all this, the Government of India have introduced the 
ndemnity Bill. This by itself is a wrong step. British justice demands that 
the guilty must be punished. That is the law of karma. If, with human efforts 
and power of authority, it is attempted to alter this law, can the power of (God 
fail? It will fall like the /’anchayudha, the deadly weapon on the heads of the 
‘wnghteous. The miserable fall of William II is a proof of this. It behoves the 
Government of India to consider this and withdraw the Indemnity Bill and allow 
ntish justice to remain as glorious as ever. 


| _ Indemnity Bill. fight in the Council over the Bill between the 
official and the non-official members. As the success or defeat in these fights can 
only be judged by the result; whatever the strength or Justice of the arguments 
adduced by the representatives of the people, it is not possible to say that those 
arguments will, in all cases, be of avail. In cases like the present they are 
altogether futile. 


Samwrap 
AsuYuDAaYa, 


Mysore, 


Referring to the discussions about the Indemnity Bill, the Swadeshabhumani, SwADEaRAREDLant, 
of the 26th September, writes :—There was a regular seth Sep. i919. 
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Manonam, 
Calicut, 
33rd Sep. 1919. 


Matatati, 


Quilon, 
27th Bep. 1919. 


ANDHEsPaTRixks, 


Madras, 
24th Sep. 1919. 


Mazonama, 
Calicut, 
80th Sep. 1919. 


Muxusis-1-Daxuar, 
24th Bep. 1919. 


"EP Bee 4 


Referring to the Indemnity Bill, the Maxorama, of the 23rd Se 

ae es wae | ns out that the Bill has created as pana 

The Indemnity Bill. — among the people as the Rowlatt Bills, and tha 
eminent jurists like Sir Rash Behari Ghose, Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Ayvyar and others 
are opposed to the Bill in question, and says:—In these circumstances, what ig 
the objection to postpone the introduction of the measure till after the publication 
af the report of the Comenittes appointed to inquire into the Punjab affairs? We 
have only to say that it will be inadvisable on the part of any Government to 
create disgust in the minds of the people by introducing Bills, ete. (of this kind). 


The Malayali, of the 27th September in a note, says:—Though Madan 

Se Mohan Malaviya and othtr non-official members 
The Indemnity Bill. strungly urged the necessity of making certain 
modifications in the Indemnity Bill now at the Legislative anvil, the Government 
did not pay any heed to them. This has now become a subject for strong 
criticisms by Indian leaders. oe 


| 82. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th September, publishes in Telugu the 
7 _ .. proceedings of the Andhra Provincial Con 

The Andhra Provincial Committee which met in the Andhkrapatrika Hall 
Congress — : on the evening of the 22nd September, summaries 
of the speeches delivered, and the. resolutions passed thereat. The speeches 
contain the following remarks among others :—. ‘The questions put forth 
by Mr. Malaviya in the Imperial Legislative Council reveal the unfortunate 
condition of the Punjab and the cruel deeds done by Military authorities under 
the Martial Law Administration. It has not been decided whether the 
Punjab was in such a state as to require the promulgation of the Martial Lav. 
To be ready, in these circumstances, to pass Indemnity Bills is an absolutely 
inconsiderate step. Prove that the Punjab was in a state of rebellion, and the 


Indemnity Bill may then be accepted. This shows that the Government autbori- 


ties have been at fault. The Government have brought forward the Indemnity 
Bill, fearing the consequences of the cruel acts done by themselves and their 
officers under the Martial Law Aduninistration, solely to protect themselves. 
The passing of this Bill, before the Inquiry Commission has commenced its 
inquiry, confirms the fact that its sole object is to defend the unjust actsof the 
Military authorities. When the question has arisen whether the Government 
have been at fault or the people, itis not in keeping with the ends of justice 
that such a Bill should be passed in a Council containing an official majority, 
before the Inquiry Commission has begun its inquiry. In the Punjab 
affairs, the accused occupied the position of a J + We want 4 
Royal Commission, whether it makes its inquiry with a just mind or not. The 
appointinent of a commission nominated by officials is absolutely ridiculous. 
nder the administration of the Martial Law, innocent people were killed. 
Bombs were thrown on them. Severe punishments were inflicted on innocent 
persons. Will they apply the Indemnity Bill to these persons also? By the 
sections of this Bill, they have fettered the hands of-even the Privy Council. Such 
actions leave no hope to us, and give rise to despair. 


83. Referring to the Charitable and Religious Trusts Bill, the Manorama, of 
The Charitable and Relic; the 30th September, rejoices that the Government 
Venshe Bill. gious have strictly adhered to their policy of non-inter- 


thaeston +A ference in religious matters, and observes that the 
passing of this Bill into law will lead to increased litigation. - 


84. The ae -« ae, of the 24th September, approving the Bill intro- 

= uced by Sir William Vincent at the recent meeting 

_ enn and charitable of the laiaiel Legislative Council and concurring 
oe with Sir Ali Imam that the matter ‘is being ms 

managed owing to lack of Government supervision, observes:—It is not to be 
understood that the Government will take special interest in the matter as in the 
Rowlatt Bill and use all its influence in that direction. The Bill has been intro- 
duced solely in the interest of the public, and if the latter does not co-operate, the 
Government will consider that it has been relieved of a disagreeable task. 


P 15a9 


In this connexion it seems advisable to mention that many evils will be 
removed by this Act, and it will prevent trustees from committing all sorts of 
regularities. At the same time, in the opinion of experienced men, the public 
will not benefit much by the change. 


—_ 


1V.—Native Srares. 


95, Under this heading, the Deenabandhu, of the 15th September, refers to 
7 the steps now taken in the Travancore State for 

The Native States and the {}, improvement of the depressed classes such as 
Depressed classes. the free admission of the boys and girls of these 
classes into most of the schools in the State, the nomination of 12 persons of these 
castes as representatives in the State Legislative Council and the holding of five 
meetings under the presidentship of the Diwans to concert ‘measures for their 
improvement, and remarks:— . . . After a perusal of the above facts, it 
cannot but be admitted that the good which our Government is doing to the 
depresssed classes is very little. It is the Government that can oring about the 
agreement of all castes. on any question and make any movement successful. 
When the Native States are making every effort to better the condition of the 


DeswavanNnav, 


16th Bep. 1919. 


depressed classes, it is surprising to find the British Government still hesitating - 


to move forward in the matter and remaining silent. We hope that the Govern- 
ment also will hereafter make greater attempts than the Native States for the uplift 
of these wretched people. 


86. The Travancore Press for the most part coatinue to comment adversely on 

ape the Reform Bill recently introduced. The Bharata 

The Travancore Legislative Kesar;, of the 18th September, concludes a second 

Connell Heform. article on the subject with the remark :—Regula- 

tion I of 1095 M.E. . . . has cast back fair Travancore by one single 

administrative blunder into the epoch of chaos which prevailed before the 
representative institutions saw the light of day in this ancient land. 


87. The Malayah, of the 24th September, in its leading article on ‘ the new 
world’, traces the spread of new world ideas of 
freedom and democracy throughout the world, and 
remarks with special reference to Travancore and the discontent aroused there by 
the new Legislative Council reform :—'The period in which officials could do as 
they liked is now over. The consciousness that the people have a right in the 
administration of their country has spread everywhere. They will no longer 
appear as supplicants before the Government. The majority of educated people 
have arrived at that state of mind which resolves that if the Government will not 
act in accordance with the wishes of the people, Government must be compelled 
80 to act. If a duel between the Government and the people should be avoided, a 
Government responsible to the people should be established in Travancore. 


The new world. 


{Iesned, the 8th October 1919 } 


Tus Taavaseons 
Press. 


Baarata Kusant, 
Trivandram, 
18th Sep. 1919. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


If.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(k) General, 


1. Referring to a telegram from the Indian Association, Fiji, to Mr. OC. F. 
Andrews on this subject, the Hindu, of the 9th 
October, observes :—‘* The state of things disclosed 
in that telegram is very serious indeed. . . If the Fiji Government were really 
solicitous of Indians, would they have behaved in this manner to them ? 
But callous neglect is only one of the charges alleged against Fiji. There is at 
least one charge which is, perhaps, more serious than the first and that is seeking 
to intimidate the Indian population into submission by persecuting under the 
slightest pretext those who voiced forth their grievances. . . Not only is there 
much ill-treatment, but the future prospects for Indians in the Islands have, it 
appears, become far worse than they were. . . The history of Indian emigra- 
tion to South Africa ought to provide us a lessun ; and we trust that the Government 
of India will not lend their ears to proposals for emigration which emanate from 
colonies which have proved so disgracefully negligent of Indian interests in 
the past, in however attractive a manner they may, for the time being, be 
presented.” 


‘he future of emigration. 
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Swanesamrraar, 
30th Sep. 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Potitics. 


2. Remarking that the new law, which has been enacted on the recommendations 
sof the committee of the South African Parliament 

Difficulties of the Indians in which was appointed to inquire into and report on 
South Africa. the grievances of the Indians, has had the effect of 
not only depriving them of certain advantages which they previously had, but 
also of creating three new difficulties for them, in that it permits the refusal of 
the grant of new licences to them for trading in the mining area and prohibits 
the acquisition by them of immovable properties and tbe taking of mortgages 
thereof in their own names, the Swadesamitran, of the 30th September, writes :— 
Though the licensing officials have hitherto been making a distinction in practice 
between Europeans and Indians, there was no legal prohibition. as now, to the 
grant of licences to the latter, if it pleased the officials todoso. Though Indians 
were prevented by the Act of 1885 from acquiring immovable properties in their 
own names, that of 1909 allowed them to form themselves into registered com- 
panies and acquire property. Even that mght has now been taken away. In 
spite of the fact that the Act of 1885 prohibited Indians from acquiring immov- 
able properties in their own names, it has been usual for them to purchase such 
properties in the name of a European-and to take from him a mortgage thereof, 
so thut they might not become liable for his debts, and this is a practice known 
even to the Government. So, it is clear that the new difficulties have been 
imposed in view of the racial differences. But General Smutts, who represented 
South Africa in the Imperial Conference held in 1917, spoke as if there was no 
such racial feeling there and said that there was only the apprehension that 
Indians might colonise in large numbers and swamp the Busosanne who were few 
in number, but that, as the number of Indians who might settle there annually 
had been fixed, the grievances of Indians would be considered in a sympathetic 
manner and redressed. If that were a fact, General Smutts alone should explain 
how the Government are justified in depriving Indians even of their old 
rights, instead of dispensing with licences for trading whether for Europeans or 
Indians and allowing the Indians to get documents executed in their own names. 
Some may be under the impression that, as this law was enacted while General 
Smutts was in England, we may expect some salvation now that he has returned 
to South Africa. The reply of Mr. Montagu to the deputation which waited on 
him on the 20th August last, in which he expressed a hope that the South African 
Government itself‘might do something to remedy the situation, makes us doubt 
whether he too shares this belief. He stated that he had realised the intensity of 
Indian feeling in this matter from the very fact that retired officials, moderates and 
nationalists all joined together in making the representation and gave an assurance 
of his sympathy. But he did not choose to accept any of the suggestions made 
by them. His idea was that it was not proper to interfere with the authority of 
a self-governing country and hence his rejection of the proposal that the King 
should refuse to give his assent to the new law. He also said that a policy of 
retaliation would not do any good, but result only in promoting ill-will. What 
if our suggestion, that the South African Government should not be allowed the 


benefit of a rebate of 10 per cent made in the case of skins exported to territories 


within the British Empire out of the duty of 15 


Government of India on skins exported from India, be acted upon? It is only 
then that they will be in a position to clearly realise the benefits of remaining 
within the British Empire and the inconveniences they may be subjected to, if 


they interfered with the rights of other citizens of the Empire. But, it may be 


contended that, according to the decision of the Imperial Conference, a country 


can adopt towards another only the identical method which was adopted by 


per cent recently imposed by the 
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the latter towards it. If it be so, there is no doubt that the decision of the 
Imperial Conference 18 wrong. If one country should do harm to another, the 
latter should be free to = any means to bring the former to its senses. 
Mr. Montagu said that, even if no benefit should result from the work of the 
committee, which was to be appointed for inquiring into the condition of Indians 
there, and in which an official and a non-official were to represent the Government 
of India, at least the grievances of Indians would be disclosed to fhe world. But 
it does not appear that the South Africans are afraid of any such disclosure. 
They will not yield, unless their pockets are touched. However, we take this 
opportunity of arging that the non-official to be appointed should be one 
commanding the confidence of the Indian people. Not only the people of this 
country, but also the British should consider deeply as to what is to be done if 
the inquiry of the committee does not prove of any use. 


8. The Desabhaktan, in its supplement of the 4th October, reproduces in 
Tamil under this heading the first portion of a 
communication appearing in the Young India of 
___ Bombay, in which the writer refers to a case in 
which a planter inthe Fiji Islands refused to allow the wife of an indentured 
labourer to leave when the period of indenture of the husband had expired, 
on the ground that the period of the wife had not expired and, on a representa- 
tion made by Mr. Andrews to the Governor of the Islands, a committee of 
inquiry was appointed which decided that the contract of the wife might 
be terminated if both the husband and the wife served out the remaining 
period, and adds :—According to this decision, the husband also has to serve for 
half the unexpired term of his wife and this enables the planters to get labour 
from male coolies without paying any increased rate of wages therefor. The 
committee consisted of fuur of the chief officials, four members of the Legislative 
Council of the Islands, four Government servants and four planters. What can 
we expect from a Government, which is subservient to the planters, whose sole 
aim is to make profit by going even to the extent of making Indian women lose 
their character? We can go on condemning the attitude of the Fiji Government 
regarding Indian women, but we should know full well that they will never alter. 
their old ways. What is their past history ? In 1883, the Colonial Secretary in 
the Islands ordered that the proportion of women coolies to males sailing from 
India to the Fiji at a time should not exceed 33 per cent and the Government 
there were not unaware of this. However, they did not venture to justify their 
brutal actions. They have wantonly been degrading Indian women. Though 
conscious of the evil consequences of the presence of a small number of women 
among a large number of men, the Fiji Government are intent on helping the 
planters as much as possible. 


Indentured slaves of the 
British Empire. 


4, Characterising the whites in the Transvaal as a wretched lot, who have 


“eg come forward to spoil the fair name and greatness 
the whites im the Tranevenl. 4 the Hiritish een the Desabhakian, of the 6th 
October, observes :—Their actions make us doubt whether they are fiendish devils 
in human form. Excepting a few good-natured men, all the whites in the 
Transvaal are causing innumerable hardships to our Indian brethren there. 
These brutish and barbarous people have started an Anti-Asiatic Association at 
Pretoria with the object of preventing the Asiatics, which term includes Indians, 
from acquiring any rights in the colony and of ousting from the colony the 
Asiatics already there. We think the British Government and the Government 
of India would have noted those objects of this association, which clearly show 
how much the Transvaal whites hate the Asiatics. Considering the present situa- 
tion, there is the likelihood of the Indians there being beaten and disgraced by the 
actions of the white merchants. It is not known what fate awaits these mean- 
minded merchants, who are envious of the Indians. The Indians in South Africa 
are already being treated as slaves and attempts are being made now to deprive 
them even of their living there. How long will the British Government tolerate 
this? Is it-because of the services rendered by the Indians for the success of the 
Empire during the last five years that they are treated in this way in Transvaal ? 
Isit the result of India’s loyalty? We are enraged at the }behaviour of the 


T)gsaBnaxtayY, 
Madras, 
4th Oct. 1919. 


Desaseaxran, 
Madras, 
6th Oot. 1919. 
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Tranevaal whites. Do the British Government and the Government of India 
wish to keep aloof and enjoy this brutish scene or are the British Governmen: 
going to allow the greatness of the Empire to disappear either through fear of 
these whites or to seek their favour? The Government of India should no 
longer keep quiet. They should adopt a policy of retaliation to save the honour | 
of the Indians, without attaching any value to the words of some in India who 
may object to ‘this policy. O Indian brethren! Wake up. A small band of 
merchants im the Transvaal have started a war of hatred against the Indians and 
the position of the latter is in danger. We should raise an unprecedented agita. 
tion now. It is not proper that the subjeets of the Empire should be treated 
differently nor is it just for the Government to be tolerating it. The Government 
of India are already evincing sympathy for the Indians in the ‘i'ransvaal. But 
mere lip sympathy will not do. e Government of India should emphatically 
and firmly point out the opinion of the Indians to the Imperial British Govern. 
ment and the Union Government of South Africa. We trust that the Government 
of India will not lose their self-respect in this matter. 


Desay sntax, 5. Referring to the special glory of the British on account of their adopti 
rh Oot. 1319. ioe wi a sally of religious neutrality in administering the 
The Islamic Caliphate. territories under them, the Desabhaktan, of the 7th 
Oc'ober, observes :—The Indian Moslems who are the subjects of such a British 
administration have now to feel anxious about their religious head, the Sultan oj 
Turkey. It is true he allied himself with Germany and warred against our 
King-Emperor. But the Indian Moslems have as much reverence for him in 
religious matters as they have for our King-Emperor in secular matters and they 
pray that, as the hostilities between the Sultan and the King-Emperor have ceased 
and peace has not yet been concluded, care may be taken to see that the conditions 
of peace are not such as to injure the Islamic Caliphate. The hearts of the Moslems 
are throbbing with anxiety in this matter and it is the duty of the Government to 

satisfy their wishes. 


Aveeno sents, 6. Referring to the Railway strike in England, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 
et Oct. 1919. Railway strike in Britain. Ist October, observes in its leader:—. . . The 
conflict which is going on in India between the 

people and the bureaucracy is now taking place in England between the labourers 

and the capifalists.. In India, it isa problem of power, while in England it is an 

economic problem. There is an inseparable connexion between these two. The 

strikes which are occurring every day go to prove in many ways that the ideas oi 

people have changed all over the world. But the authorities and the capitalists 

do not seem to have modified their attitudes so far. Those who have eyes to seo 

are seeing the great social revolution which has been in progress throughout the 

world since the close of the war. . . At the present great junctare, it behoves 

the eminent leaders of thought to guide the world in a spirit of peacefulness. A 

policy of pure coercion will be an absolute failure at such a juncture. The world 

_ knows the amount of discontent produced by the repressive policy followed in the 

Punjab. At atime when the power of the people is growing day by day, Mr. 


—— George, the Premier, will do well to stop the strike immediately by peaceful 
me hods ° 


ANDURAPATRIEA, 


nom 7. Referring to the series of articles appearing in the London Times on the 


—— be Iri need for solving the Irish problem, the <Aadhra- 
santa of the a he ” patrika, of the 6th October, writes under this 


. _ . .  heading:— . . . The Times wrote thas at the 
end of its leader in its issue of the last weck: ‘It so happens that unrest in 


Ireland is ever increasing and that the Government put off for this reason the 
steps which they should take. How long is such a state of affairs to continue? 
Is there no way for improvement? Thisis the outcome of dispair. . . We 
have often warned the Premier against the fallacy of the idea that a military 
Government will promote peace in Ireland. Every day that passes is confirming 
the truth of our opinion. The life of the Irish people is becoming thoroughly 
pesanet ont my Rega it of Ireland is being petrified. . . The whole 
ewir é Irish-situation wi ern: 
it sedate nes Phen Bier eloed-o-ee with sympathy. How long are the Gov | 


Will not such a piece of advice hold good in respect of India also ? 


>. 


ta 
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@ Referring ito the settlement of the Railway strike in England, the Aspsnsratana, 
The settlement. | Andhrap atrika, of. the 7th October ; observes that Eg OF 


__ thia favourable result has been possible not only on 
account of the respect of the people for law but also on piconans of ihe the. 
ightedness and peaceful disposition of the British authorities. It remarks that 
the British Government would not try to act high-handedly, but, realizing that . 
they are but the servants of the people, would exert themselves, as far as possible 
to carry out the people’s wishes.. England would have been, by this time, in 
utter chaos, observes the paper, if the Government had hastily set themselves to 
oppress the labourers, applied such laws asthe Martial Law against them, and 
sought Police or military aid. It is of opinion that affairs in England are going 
on smoothly, because the British Government has avoided the unwise policy 
adopted by the Governments of such countries as Russia. It adds that there is no 
use of temporary measures of relief,jand that the labour problem which is the result 
of the ill-treatment of labourers by the rich millowners should be permanently 
solved. Finally, it appeals to the Indian people to see that the industries of their 
country thrive without causing any hardship to the labourers, since the germs of 
the Labour Problem jof the west have already made their appearance here, as a- 
result of the introduction of the western system of the labour from the evil effects 
of which this country also is bound to suffer sooner or later. 


9, Expressing its gratification at the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. 

ie Srinivasa Sastri asa member of the South African 

The Hon'ble Mr. Srinivasa Jnqyiry Commission, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 7th 

Sastrl. October, remarks:— . . . The troubles of the 

Indians in South Africa are increasing day by day instead of decreasing. Obstacles 

have been devised to prevent the Indians from carrying on trade or settling 

permanently in South Africa. It is known from past experience that a Commis- 

sion appointed by the South African Government will not be so beneficial. There 

would have been some use, if it had been a Royal Commission appointed by His 

Majesty’s Government. Still the appointment of a patriot like Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 

may give satisfaction. Mr. Sastri will be doing a great service to the country, 

if, by using all his ability, he succeeds in driving his views into the minds of the 
other members of the Commission. 

10. The editor-in-chief of the Qaumi Report, of the 2nd October, in giving 

i gn account of a mecting held at Lucknow in which 

pe Ceres, Mae certain propositions were moved and passed, 

Kbaifate and ‘Turkish problom. observes :—If America should even now refuse to _ 

admit the Turkish demands, we say that either the 
constitutional method is absurd, or that the time for the constitutional argument 
1s passed. 


II].—Homg ADMINISTRATION. 
(d) Educaton. 


11. In its leader under this heading, the rae, of 7 va mophemyes, 

< remarks:—. . ‘here is not a single college in 
siwation smong the Andhras. our Ardhru country which teaches a professions 
as Engineering, Teaching [sic], Law, Medicine and Agriculture. Though we are 
not yet fortunate enough to have such colleges, we cannot boast of a good 
number of elementary, primary and secondary schools even. A perusal of the 
report on our schools for the lust year cannot but cause paim tous. . . We 
have not been fortunate enough to have in our ger ck an Act similar to the — 
Mysore Free Compulsory Primary Education Act which, we all of us know, has © 
been recently passed in the Mysore State. . . | ; 
12. The Kanthirava, of the 7th Uctober, writes:—The Calcutta University 

Tho select; have effected an excellent piece of reform which 
Pahe sotion of text-books. requires that in prescribing the text-books for the 
different courses of studies, which were hitherto decided only by the Board of | 
tudies, the opinions of experienced professors of colleges must also be taken into 
Consideration. It is but right that these professors who have spent their whole 
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‘Empire and elsewhere and it is well known that the Police in England got 


_gandist work. In spite of all this, will the English labourers, who acquitted 
. themselves grandly, evincing patriotism and loyalty during the war, cast such 
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lives in teaching the students and who thus know the merits and demerits Of books 
as text-books, should be made to offer their advice to the university. Why shoald 
not this arrangement of Calcutta be adopted in Madras also? ; 


(e) Local and Munierpal, , 


18. In-the course of its review of the Tenali Municipal Council Report for 

ee 1918-19, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd Uetobe; 

_ The Tenali Municipality. remarks:— . . + The number of municipal 

councillors is 16. Though the number of elected members has been raised from 

5 to 12, the delay in distributing them among the wards and In giving effect to 

the increase in the elected element, seems to be due to the policy of procrasting. 
tion of the Government. . . ) 


| (k) General. 


14. Observing that the detention of the labourers, recruited for Ceylon, a 
. Mantapam near Rameswaram for medical inspection 
Detention of Indian labourers gnd their being prevented from proceeding to 
at Mantapam. Ceylon, if found to be suffering from slight feye 
or any such ailment and detained in that camp for a long time on that score, 
result in great hardships to them, the Dravidan, of the Ist October, says:—]t 
does not appear that diseases in Ceylon have, in any way, decreased by the mere 
prohibition of Indian labourers from entering the colony ; smallpox, cholera and 
similar infectious diseases ure spreading in Ceylon too. It is no doubt neccssar 
to see that infection is not carried to the colony, but it is reported that the 
detention of the labourers makes them suffer much. So, it is necessary for the 
Government to concert proper measures and relieve their sufferings. 


15. Referring to the huge labour struggle in England now and the statement 

: _ Of Mr. Lloyd George and others that it is due not 

The huge labour struggle in 4° the grievances of the labourers but to the 
England. mischief of foreigners, the Swadesamitran, of the 
Ist October, observes:—It is plain that Germany, though unsuccessful in the 
war, has not given up her desire to overthrow England somehow or other. 
Further, the Russian Bolsheviks are trying to cast their deceitful net all over the 


information that the money of the Bolsheviks had reached England for propa- 


ualities aside now and try to subvert the administration and injure their country? 
f they propose to do so, will it be in keeping with heredity and prestige? 
Though we cannot say anything definitely in this matter, we consider the 
prevalence of high . prices and the demand of the labourers that war allowances 
should be added to their salary, warrant the conclusion on our part that the 
economic condition is the cause of the present situation. If, before the present 
struggle develops into a political one, the Ministers do not evince sufficient 
interest in the matter and settle matters amicably, the situation may get out of 
control. It will do credit to Mr. Lloyd GeorSe ‘and relieve the distress of the 
country also only if he rises equal to the present occasion and restores peace, 
just as he is said to have met even critical situations during the period of the war 
with success. 


16, Referring to the a passed in all the Provinces demanding _ 

recall of Lord Chelmsford, in that he is responsible 
tats “ tte Vieoroy for the introduction and paesing into ionk of the 
Indemnity Bill on the strength of the official majority in the Imperial Council 
and against the strong opposition of many of the representative members in the 
Council, the Lokopakari, of the 29th September, observes :—Nothing will com 
out of these resolutions. The popular leaders expect that they would create 
a feeling of dissatisfaction and hatred in the minds of the people against the 
authorities. But no such thing would ha pen. It would only embitter the 
relations between the leadors and the authorities. Neverthelogs, it is not a sound 
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licy on the part of the authorities to ignore the opinions of popular representa- 
tives, They should note that it is their indifference in this matter that has‘ been 


the cause of discontent in India. There is none at present in Parliament to 


support the agitation started here for the recall of the Viceroy. The British 
Pa liainent will support only the action of the local officials. These officials are 
not appointed in accordance with the wishes of the Indians. It is only when this 
1s done, that the officials will begin to act according to the wishes of the people. 
So, the administration will continue to be the same, no matter who the executive 
officials are, so long as responsible government is not granted to India. Just as 
the popular cry for an extension of the term of Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Carmichael was set at naught, the present agitation for the recall of Lord Chelms- 
ford will come to nothing. No benefit will result io India by this agitation. 
By such acts, we are only hardening the officials and seeking our own ruin. 


7. Raising the question as to how many Indian leaders there are who are Dssasmaxzas, 
prepared to transgress the bounds of law, as marked 304, Sep. 1919. 


Indian political reforms. out by Mr. Gandhi, the Desabhaktan, of the 30th 
September, writes:--It is only an idle dream to expect that all the cruel laws 
in India will be repealed as a result of the coming reforms. Mr. Montagu is 
endeavouring to get the Reform Bill passed soon, because the Labourites will be 
in the majority in the next Government and, though Mr. Montagu belongs to the 
liberal party, he 1s a great capitalist and, as such, cannot be guided by the 
labourer. ‘The Amrita Bazaar Patrika says that Mr. Montagu is anxious to have 
the affair closed soon, as he is afraid that India may be granted reforms on a more 
liberal scale, when the labour party comes to power. Alas! In how many ways 
are our popular leaders being deceived! Are they not like puppets in the hands 
of the British politicians? 1f all of them should work contelathe and observe the 
Swadesht and the Satyagraha vows of Mr. Gandhi, they would succeed in their 
attempts. 


18. The Desabhaktan, of the 80th September, advocates the election of Mr. Tilak 
as the President of the Congress of this year, as it 
is understood that he returns to India by November 
next and hopes that all Provincial Congress 
Committees will confer this honour on him. : 


In a leader under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th October, 
writes:—The Congress assembles this year at 
Amritsar, a town which brings to mind all the 
terrors of the application of martial law in the 
Punjab. That it is to meet in the Punjab, which isa prey to sorrow, gives an 
additional importance to this year’s session. The proceedings thereof will have 
special importance also on account of the important subjects, which will be 
considered in this session such as the cruelties committed in. the Punjab and 

litical reforms, the latter of which have to be reconsidered in the light of what 
as transpired in respect thereof since the last session of the congress and the 
old resolution reaffirmed. The person who is to preside over such an important 
session should be one having influence not only in India, but also in the whole 
world and fully conversant ‘with the affairs of the Punjab and the subject of 
telorms. There is now in India only one person so qualified and it is Sir 
Sankaran Nayar. He is the only Indian who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
actions of the officials in the Punjab. It is only on account of the differences 
which he had with his colleagues in respect of the Punjab that he resigned his 
high office. It is only he that is fully in the know about the secrets connected 
with the reforms from the beginning. He will boldly speak out the truth, 
without caring for anybody’s displeasure, as is sufficiently proved by his dissen- 
tient note to each of the despatches on reforms from the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State for India. Therefore, the session will be successful only 
uf he be elected to the Presidentship. Next to him, the name of Mr. Tilak, whose 
services in England as recounted by Mr. St. Nihal Singh in an article contributed 
yhim to the Modern Review cannot, in any way, be recompensed by India, 
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| deserves consideration. This selfless and noble worker, who has been strenuous 


m his labours on behalf of the country with an indifference alike to praise and 
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slander ever since the Congress was started, has not, till now, occupied the office 
of President at any of its sessions, though some, who have indulged in tall talk 
and betrayed the interests of the country ata nick have preside Over it. We 
hope that one of these two alone will be elected President of the coming session. 


19. Referring to the rumour that is afloat that Mr. Surendranath Bannerjj 
will, ere long, be knighted, the Desabhaktan, of the 
-Knighthood to Mr. Surendra- 30th September, remarks :—If he accepts this title 
nath Bannerjl. which was cast away by Rabindranath Tagore, the 
master-poet, and Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar, all his labours in the cause of his 
country during the last forty-five years would go in vain. We consider it a great 
insult to mother India, if he, who is honoured by the Indians as an uncrowned 
king, should stoop to accept the title of ‘Sir’. We pray that this rumour may 
not be true. 


20. Referring to the news published in the Sanjibani of Calcutta with some 
authority that all political prisoners in the Anda- 
mans and those convicted by the Martial Law 
Commissions in the Punjab might be set at liberty in the near future and that 
Mr. Arabinda Ghosh would be permitted to return to Bengal, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 30th September, remarks that the British Government should, besides releasing 
all political’ prisoners, have already restored patriots like Arabinda Ghosh. and 
Lajput Rai to liberty, and asks whether they would bestow attention on this 
mutter at least hereafter. 


21. The Desabhakian, of the 30th September, refers to the communication 
said to have been received from the authorities that 
the welcome address proposed to be presented by 
the Mahajana Sabha of Madras to the Viceroy on the occasion of his ensuing visit 
to Madras could not be accepted, unless the references therein to the Rowlatt Act, 
the Punjab Martial Law and the Press Act were expunged therefrom. and 
remarks :—This is surprising indeed. The authorities have not informed the 
Sabha as to what the address should contain. Perhaps Lord Chelmsford will 
receive only addresses that may run in terms like these ‘Oh! Lord Chelmsford, 
who supported Sir Michael O’Dwyer! India derived great benefits under your 
rule. May your rule continue for a long time and may you and your family live 
long!” Why should there be any address of welcome at all to him, who does 
not wish to understand the feelings of the people? We trust that, if the Mahajana 
Sabha wants to maintain its self-respect, it will not consent to read an address 


Release of political prisoners. 


The Viceroy’s visit to Madras. 


‘from which references to the Punjab affairs are expunged. There are many 


eagerly waiting to present addresses of welcome to Lord Chelmsford. Why should 
Lord Chelmsford be anxious when there are associations like the South Indian 
Liberal Federation, the South Indian Islamia League and the Adi Dravida Sabha? 


The Swadesamitran, of the 30th September, also refers to this subject and, 
echoing the view that the Mahajana Sabha, which is an older association than 
even the Congress, will do better to present no address at all than to present one 
which does not contain the grievances of the people, suggests that even the Madras 
Provincial Congress Committee, who do not seem to have submitted a copy of 
their address yet, should drop their presentation of an address, and adds:—We 
do not know what kind of statesmanship it is to prevent the people from disclosing 
their grievances to the person who comes as the representative of the Emperor. 
We learn that permission has been refused for the Nadars to present an address to 
the Viceroy on the ground of ‘ want of time’. Considering the business done by 
this community and the grievances they have, it would have been more statesman- 


like for the Viceroy to have received their address and offered some words of 
consolation to them. 


22. The Desabhakian, of the 1st October, publishes from the pen of a corre- 


spondent a communication in which he exhorts the 

ey p peal ™ Madras association to pass resolutions at its ensuing confer- 

ence at Erode to the effect that Sir Michael 

O’Dwyer, who has badly wounded the feelings of the Indians, should be brought 
to trial and that Lord Chelmsford should be recalled from India. 
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93. The Desabhaktan, of the Ist October, refers to the bug nuisance in the 


Madras Tramways and writes:—The authorities of 
The Madras Tramways. this Company are busy fleecing money from the 
ople and do not care to secure the cunveniences of the latter. They raise the 


fares as they like and it 1s said that they have the support of the Madras Corpora- 
tion and the Government ot Madras. Why did not those, who sanctioned an 
‘ncrease in fares, insist on the Tramway authorities securing the conveniences of 
the passengers ? The Government and the Corporation will realise the bug 
nuisance op the tram-cars only if they travel by them once. Medical men are of 
opinion that the poisonous bite of the bug leads to many diseases and, yet, the 
Health Officer of the Corporation does not attend to this matter. Cars should be 
cleaned at least twice every week with hot water or any insecticidal solution 
before use. Why does this trivial matter escape the notice of the Tramway com- 


pany, which is making enormous prefits? It is their duty to pay attention to 


this matter at least hereafter. 


94, Characterising the wre of wages Hudson and Mr. Thompson in 
the Imperial Legislative Council in regard to the 
The Punjab affairs. Peaiab affairs as childish and niuwien to the 
statement of the former that, as the military officers in Amritsar wanted to do 
something which will strike terror in the minds of the people, they were allowed 
to commit some acts with that end in view, the Desabhaktan, of the 1st October, 
remarks:—This indicates only military arrogance and not the militar 
eatness of the British. What else can we say than that it is not British justice, 
for the British, who condemned the cruel acts of the Germans, to speak approv- 
ingly of the actions of the military officers in the Punjab ? 


The Swadesamitran, of the «9th September, reproduces an article of 
Mr. Gandhi in the Young India to the following 
: effect :—The heart of every one will break to see 
from the discussions in the Imperial Legislative Council thatall the high-handed 
actions of the officials in the Punjab received the support of the Government, so 
much so that the Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock Hudson justified even the 
order directing that all persons, who had occasion to pass through the place where 
Miss Sherewood was attacked, should crawl on their hands and feet. We admit 
that the people committed a grievous wrong in their having attacked an innocent 
9 0 lady ; but how can this order, which compelled even men who had nothing 
todo with the incident to pass through this ordeal in a place, which was not an 
obscure corner, but a thoroughfare, be supported ? It is only speeches like that 
of General Hudson that promote énmity. There are surely other notable means 
of securing the protection of English ladies. But what is the special danger that 
necessitates the taking of steps to protect their lives and how are their lives more 
valuable than those of the A ladies, who have the same feeling of honour, etc.? 


25. In a leader under this heading the Desabhaktan, of the 1st October, 
— he British writes :—The present juncture in Britain is far 
oe rung 50 Se See more critical than what it was during the great war 
in Europe. The success of the British in the war has added to the reputation 
and glory of the Empire which is now in a position to command the respect of 
the whole world. Though, as a result of this, the Empire should be immersed in 
Joy, peace does not seem to prevail in British territories after the cessation of the 
war. Riots, disturbances and strikes are occurring in many places. ‘The British 
should ascertain the cause of this. Ireland does not appear to enjoy peace. 

trikes are often occurring in England. In India also, the bureaucrats are ever 
creating disturbances. The labourers have begun to go on strike even in Egypt 
and other countries. In South Africa too, there is unrest among the Indians there 
“account of the foolish action of the Union Government. While this is the 
state of the British Kmpire, let us see what is the condition of the enemies, who 
sustained a defeat ? Though the Germans were defeated and were prepared for 
peace, their innate nature and the terms of peace would not give them peace of 
mind. The German Press is busy raising anagitation. The German commanders, 
Who were actuated by the frenzy of the war, would not a quiet. It is under- 
stood that Germany is making friends with Russia and that these commanders are 
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training the Bolsheviks. It may be inferred from this that Germany wants to wip 
over Russia to her side. ‘The Peace Conference should have framed the terms of 
peace in such a manner as to avert a possible recurrence of the war. Though a war 
may not break out in the near future, it is certain that there will be a vreat wap 
within at least 20 years. ‘Those that are experienced in'the ways of the world wil] 
surely support our view. The Germans would have learnt many lessons during the 
recent war. Itis the crippled econ-mic condition of their country that main] 
actuated them to sue for peace ‘They do not deem themselves to be the vanquished 
party ; their arrogance has not abated yet. (Germany 1s not very quiet now. She 
is full of spite and a spirit of revenge. All her efforts and spite will be of no avail 
against justice and truth. What is the cause of her defeat in the war, in spite of 
her huge army and vast riches? It is truth that will always conquer. As long 
as the British keep to just ways, Germany cannot conquer them. The British 
should hereafter suit their actions to the trend of the world and the efforts of the 
enemies. They should not allow the subjects of the British Empire even at the 
remotest corner to shed tears, and should not act so as to cause unrest among any 
one in the Empiie. India is the life of the British Empire and it is through her 
that the British should attain further greatness. So it 1s necessary for the British 
to take special care of India. So long as India continues to be under the British, 
the latter will be invincible. It should not be imagined that other countries are 
not jealous of the British Empire. So the British should treat their subjects kindly 
without making petty differences of colour, etc. Repression should not be resorted 
to even in the remotest corners of the Empire. The bureaucratic system of 
administration in India should be changed. After the war, Lord Chelmsford is 
adopting a repressive policy in governing India. The Rowlatt Act, the Martial 
Law and the Indemnity Act are causing discontent among the Indians. Many 
acts are committed contrary to British justice. India is suffering all manner of 
hardships during the regimé of Lord Chelmsford. Mother Bharata is always 
shedding tears and the British are bound to relieve her misery. If the British 
govern India indifferently and make her a prey to the Indian Civil Service party, 
it may perhaps do harm tothe Empire itself. Wetherefore give a timely warning 
to the British to avert such a contingency. 


26. Remarking that: the manner in which Lord Chelmsford has been ruling 

. India ever since he assumed the Viceroyalty is too 

The ' Viceroyalty of Lord wel] known, the Vesabhaklan, of the 2nd October, 
Chelmstord. says:—Lord Chelmsford has been indulging in 
many sports so as to leave his name always green in the minds of the Indians. 
The moderates will never forget him, as India is to be granted reforms during his 
regimé. It is only these moderates that act as guides to the bureaucracy in the free 
adoption of repressive methods. They support the high-handed actions of the 
bureaucracy at an opportune moment and it is only with their help that the latter 
suppress the patriots. So we need not be surprised at the fact that Lord Chelmsford 
will be praised by the moderates. We strongly urge that the public shouid not 
hereafter have any faith in those who style themselves moderates. Lord Minto, 
atter his return to England, spoke to the effect that Mr. Gokhale’s assistance was 
serviceable to him during his rule in India. Who else, if not Lord Minto, will 
speak in praise of the moderate, who rendered yeoman service in sending 
Mr. Tilak and other patriots to jail? The moderates are ready to praise Lord 
Chelmsford, who is dealing rude blows to India. ‘There was no dearth of men in 
India to entertain Sir Michael O’Jiwyer who is, as it were, an embodiment of 
savagery, when he returned to England. There are also those who praise Lord 
Curzon and abuse Mr. Gandhiin this country. What want can there be for mother 
Bharata so lony as she gives birth to men like these? We really sympathise 
with those whose proposed addresses to the Viceroy on the occasion of his ensuing 
visit to Madras have been disallowed on the ground of want of time. Itis 
only for attending to the grievances of the poor that a Government exists and 
servants are appvinted to carry on the administration. Are not those servants - 
who receive the money of the poor, in the shape of salaries, to do the needful in 
redressing their grievances? Is not Lord Chelmsford, who stands at the head of 
the public service in India, to note the grievances and condition of the labourers 
on the occasion of his visit to Madras? If he has no time to attend to such matters, 
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we can only say that he has no business in India. Is it for receiving the addresses 
of Rajas, zamindars, moderates, traitors to the country and Anglo-Indians or to 
hear their words of praise or to be entertained that he comes to Madras? The 


ublic should take proper action in regard to the rejection of the addresses of the - 


oor people aud iabourers ‘The rejection of the address of the latter at a time 
when the labour movement 1s growing strong in Madras proves the arrogance of 
the bureaucracy. We do not know for how long still they will turn a deaf ear to 
the words of the poor people. A Government that is conducted relying upon the 
words and acts of the subordinate officials cannot be a good one. The higher 
officials should themselves go to the quarters cf the poor and note their grievances. 
But even the addresses voluntarily presented by the poor are now rejected by the 
bureaucracy ? What has itcome to! It only excites our laughter to think of the 
reason aileged in respect of the address of the Mahajana Sabha. What should the 
Mahajana Sabha state without referring to the Punjab disturbances ? The Govern- 
ment are not, perhaps, aware of the object with which the Mahajana Sabha has 
been established! Let the Sabha maintain its honour. They should, by con- 
vening a public meeting ard protesting against the action of Government, rouse 


popular feeling. Other addresses also should be withdrawn on account of the ' 


rejection of that of the Mahajana Sabha. Lord Chelmsford’s business seems to be 
only to conduct the administration, by supporting the actions of the subordinate 
officials. 


27. Anent a message stating that the committee appointed to inquire into 
sik the disturbances in the Punjab, Delhi, Guzerat, etc., 

The Punjab Committee of would begin its inquiry on the 25th instant and 
inquiry. that those wishing to give evidence before it should 
send their names, full address and memoranda of evidence to the Secretary to the 
Committee of Inquiry, Home Department, Simla, the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd 
October, observes:—F rom this, it looks as if persons who are to give evidence 
will be selected by the Secretary as he pleases. Will the evidence uf one who 
comes forward to depose against the Government of India be accepted? ‘The 
Committee of Inquiry is alleged to be an impartial one. Why then should those 
who wish to give evidence inform the Secretary beforehand of the points to which 
their evidence may relate? Will not the imposition of conditions like these 
prevent the disclosure of facts intended to be spoken to by the persons wishing to 
give evidence ? ‘I'he efforts made to prevent the committee from ascertaining 
“ne truth indicate that its recommendations may not be favourable to the 
ndians. 


Referring to the news said to have been communicated to another paper 
| from England that the Government of India did 
PB re Punjab Committee of not consent to the proposal of Mr. Montagu that 
ah Sir Lawrence Jenkins should be appointed President 
and Sir Abdur Rahim as a Muslim member of the Punjab Committee of Inquiry, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 8th October, observes :—The attitude of the Government 
of India as to the kind of commissicn they wanted is clear from their rejection of 
these two gentlemen. This news makes it clear that they detest those who 
condemn their methods and love only those who play second fiddle to them. 
How can we praise Lord Chelmstord’s rule? ‘The two gentlemen referred to 
above were rejected apparently on account of their sympathy for the Indians. 


Referring to the Punjab Inquiry Commission appointed by the Govern- 
; ment of (ndia, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 7th October, 
The Punjab Inquiry Com- writes: — . . . This Commission cannot be of 
mission, much use, as it has been appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Had a Royal Commission been appointed, it would have been useful. It 
ls none of the business of the present Commission to quash or modify the sentences 
passed by the Martial Law Courts. The Commission has been deprived of much 
of its usefulness by the passing of the Indemnity Bill. The names of the members 
of the Commission with the single exception of Doctor Sapru’s are not calculated 
toinspire confidence. It is uuderstvod from a telegram sent to the Hindu by its 
ondon correspondent that Doctor Sapru has rejected the offer of membership in 
the Commission. If this be true, the Inquiry Commission may be utterly useless 
and only prove to be another Rowlatt Commission. 


ID esaBeakTaR, 


Madras, 
2nd Oct. 1919. 


DesaBaaxran, 


Madras, 
8th Oct. 1919. 


ANDHRAPaTRIKA, 


7th Oct. 1919. 
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Dasanmaxrtas, © 


Madras, 
9nd Oct. 1919. 


DusaBuakTas, 
Madras, 
2nd Oot. 1919, 


BwapesamirRay, 
Madras, 
6th Oct. 1919. 


Hrraxkaginy, 
Eliore, 
28th Sep. 1919. 
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28. The Desabhaktan, of the 2nd October, expresses ite appreciation of the 
statement of Mr. J. B. Petit in Bombay that tho 
Costliness of the Indian [ndian administration is run on a very costly scale 
administration. and that unless it is reformed from top to bottom 
no industrial improvement will be possible in India, and remarks :—If merchants 
and industrialists should speak out the truth like Mr. J. B. Petit without bein 
afraid of the bureaucracy, they would be doing a service to the country. The 
bureaucracy go on increasing the cost of administration day by day. Indians 
should agitate to effect a change in the methods of their rule and to reduce the 
expenditure. All their efforts will be fruitless so long as they have no voice in 
the Government of India. All the Indians shuuld, thereiore, note this. 


2y. Referring to the news published in the Tribune that Justices Raoof and 
Chevise of the Punjab Chief Court have beey 
appointed to review the sentences inflicted upon 
certain persovs under the Martial Law and to that 
Journal’s condemnation of the said appointments on the ground that persons who 
had nothing to do with the incidents in the Punjab should have been selected, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd October, writes:—We approve of the argument of 
this journal. Those who are to make an inguiry should be impartial. They 
should not have a knowledge of the contention of one of the parties beforehand. 
We doubt very much whether any great benetit can accrue from deputing Judges 
in the Punjab itself to this work. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 6th October, echoes the remarks of the Desa- 
bhaktan of the 2nd October 1919 in regard to the 
personnel of the committee appointed for reviewing 
the sentences passed upon some persons by the 
Martial Law tribunals in the Punjab and adds:—Are there no competent judges 
outside the prevince, commanding the confidence of the people? ‘The present 
selection may give room for the people to suspect that they may not have an open 
mind and that they may be guided in their conduct by the attitude of the higher 
executive officials in the province. This committee is appointed only as the 
result of Indian agitation, will not its constitution create an impression that it had 
better not been appointed at all than constituted in this unsatisfactory fashion ? 


Under this heading, a correspondent to the Hitakarini, of the 28th Sep- 
tember, writes:—. . . It will be clear from 
oo . _— ye pet wn — the instances which I am going to give below that 
‘ad atin at the Martial Law in the Punjab has assumed an un- 
natural form in the hands of those responsible for its 
administration. . . .Is it not a wonder of wonders that the judgments of the 
Martial Law Commission apply with equal force to the guilty as well as to the 
innocent without any discrimination? This Commission is not hindered in the 
administration of its law by considerations of justice and unjustice, of good and 
evil, of virtue and vice. . . It is quite certain that all the people of the Punjab 
are devoutiy praying day and night that His Majesty, the King of Great Britain 
may be kind enough tq undo the havoc which is being done by the Martial Law 
among families, like Indra who gave relief in days: of yore to the inhabitants of 
the earth by depriving mountains of the wings which they used to have and with 
which they were able to fall on big towns and crush them to dust. . 
Referring to the judgment of the Commission in the case of Mr. Labha Singh, 
M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, the correspondent remarks:—. . . See how 
fair this judgment 1s and how clearly the judicial temperament of the Judges has 
been reflected therein. . . This convict has presented an appeal to His Excel- 
lency, the Viceroy. Every one who reads this appeal cannot help having 
sympathy and love for this gentleman. . . The correspondent then refers to the 


irregularities which he alleges to have taken place in the case of the two brothers, 
Lala Gurudasram and Lala Sivaram of Hafizabad. 


Review of the sentences under 
Martial Law. 


Review of sentences under 
Martial Law in the Punjab. 


¥ 
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Nesan, of the 2nd October, writes:—The best means of securing the friendship, 
support and help of Indian ladies will be to converse with them in their vernaculars, 
If Europeuns can speak and discuss in the vernaculars, it will at once promote 
a feeling of unity between them and the Indians and secure the prosperity of the 
country. Will it be proper for officials, who are not acquainted with the 
vernacular of the subjects, to be at the head of the district administration ? 
Owing to their ignorance of the vernaculars, many of the grievances of the 
subjects are left unredressed and there is no attachment between the European 
oficials and the common people. It isa great mistake to have English as the 
language of courts and offices in a country in which those who are unacquainted 
with English preponderate and attempts should be made to remedy this state of 
affairs. 


31. Enumerating the several suggestions made by Mr. Devadar of Bombay 

as the President uf the Co-operative Conference at 
Mysore and remarking that much benefit would 
result to India by adopting these suggestions, the Desabhakian, of the 4th October, 
observes :—It appears there are 20 co-operative-societies in Mysore for the eleva- 
tion of the depressed classes and the work of the Darbar in this connexion is 
appreciated by all. The British Government have not yet come forward to do 
good work in this connexion in India. Mr. Paddison was appointed for improv- 
ing the condition of these classes. But it is not known what work has been done 
by him till now. The head of the co-operative department in Mysore has many 
schemes in hand in this connexion. It is hoped that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in Madras will note the above and try to create an enthusiasm among 
the people and make them take an interest in co-operative work. 


The benefits of co-operation. 


DRsaBHAKTAN, 


Madras, 
4th Oct. 1919. 


$2. Referring to the work of the Indian leaders in England in connexion Desanmaxtas, 
4th Oct. 1919. 


with political reforms, the: Desabhaktan, of the 4th 
October, expresses its doubts about the efficacy of 
the work of the moderates in England, and observes:—What has come out of 
these moderates having worshipped the feet of the officials in England as is usual 
with them ? What efforts did Mr. Surendranath make to get rid of the Rowlatt 
Law? The condition of India continues to be as miserable now as it was when 
Mr. Surendranath left for England. The moderates never come forward to do 
anything for the welfare of the country. What is to be the lot of those following 
the moderates, who, without any definite policy, only theorise. It 1s on account 
of this that the bureaucrats are patting the moderates on their backs and availing 
themselves of their services. It is certain that, until the moderates hit upon any 
practical policy, they will continue to have the support of the bureaucrats. We 
very much pity those who expect any benefit to our country from the moderates. 


33. In discussing the effect of the new export duty on hides and skins upon 
the tanning industry in India, the Vartakamitran, 
of the 21st September, writes:—India is the most 
important of all the countries on which the world depends for its supply of hides 
and skins and it occupies the third rank in the world in regard to the business-in 
hides. Statistics relating to exports show that hides too, like other natural pro- 
ducts in India, are being exported to foreign countries in large quantities without 
being utilised in manufactures. There are great facilities here for the tanning 
industry. The demand made, till now, for the levy of an export duty with a view 
to improve this industry has not borne any fruit and we do not understand the 
haste with which an export duty of 15 per cent has been levied on raw hides so 
as to have the appearance of conferring a great benefit on the tanning industry, 
before effect is given to the various suggestions of the Industries Commission in 
tegard to the advancement of Indian industries. We may expect one benefit from 
this duty and that is that the hides, which were being exported to America and 
Germany, will now freely go to Australia, England and other British territories 
or being tanned. There are many reforms needed for the improvement of this 
industry in India. ‘The latest mechanical appliances and the chemical process of 
easily extracting the astringent stuff from barks used for tanning should be brought 
into general use in the country. When the Hon’ble Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Talsed the question as to why the Government should not start the tanning 


The work of the moderates. 


Export duty on hides and skins. 


VARTAKAMITRAR, 
Tanj 
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industry, they cleverly met him by pleading want of funds and arguing that the 
private industrialist would be ruined by such action. — But the establishment of 
an industry by Government is not for competing with private enterprise and ruinjp 

it, but only for the purpose of demonstrating to the industrialists that the adoption 
of rew methods will be profitable to them. We do not understand what after aj} 
the Government have done till now to improve the tanning industry. We doubt 
whether the 5 per cent duty on hides exported to countries within the British 
‘Empire will be sufficient to improve the industry in India, as we think it wil] be 
no impediment to the same erg | thriving well in Knogland and other countries, 
wherein it is carried on withthe help of good mechanical appliances, abundant 
capital and the latest methods. As America owns a large number of steamers and 
as she has great facilities for using the latest mechanical appliances, there is the 
chance of her purchasing the Indian hides, paying even the 15 per cent duty and 
making a profit. While the Germans were able to take Indian paddy to 
Hamburg, husk it there and sell the rice in England at a price lower than that at 
which the India husked rice was sold there, need anything be said in regard to 
the advantages that can be derived by industries from shipping facilities, ete. ? 
Further, the world’s. commerce consists generally of an exchange of goods and 
payment in cash is very rare. If, for instance, there should be good trade 
between America and India, the goods exported from each of the countries to the 
other should be almost equal in value. It will not be possible to export goods 
from India without importing anything from America or to import from America 
without sending anything from India. As there is an export duty on Indian 
hides, America will not only cease to import Indian hides, but also purchase such 
goods from Java and other countries which do not levy export duties. Conse. 
quently, there will be a decrease in the imports into India from America and we 
will be under the necessity of exporting our goods to territories within the British 
Empire and importing from them whatever we may want. Owing to the non- 
availability of German and American gouds in the Indian market, we may have 
to pay higher prices for the British goods and, as the first.sign of it, we may poiut 
to the law requiring us to purchase dye-stuffs from the British alone. On a con- 
sideration of the advantages and disadvantages likely to arise from this duty, we 
are of opinion that it will not produce the desired effect. The present course of 
events warrants the presumption that the system of showing special favour to the 
countries within the Empire will often be applied hereafter. But the people of 
Australia, South Africa, Canada and other countries do not seem inclined to show 
this kind of favour towards India. Why should we show it to them, who attempt 
to oust the Indians from their countries and deprive them of their trading 
privileges? The British refuse to interfere, if we complain to them about the 
hardships caused to us by the Colonials. Who can refute the observation of 
experts interested in the economic advancement of India that the affairs of India 
are all being managed in the interest of the British merchants ? 


$4. Referring to the hardships suffered by the poor on account of the richer 


re classes holding back paddy in expectation of making 
The Sood eituption. great profits, the Sirtirutiam, of the 24th September, 
asks why the Government capnot compel the mirasidars to sell paddy at 8 


measures a rupee and adds :—This will cause discontent among the rich! Ferhaps 
the Government care very little, whatever may be the discontent of the pocr. It 
is only the poor that form the bulk of the population of the country and it is only 
the taxes from them that fill the coffers of the State. If all the poor perish, the 
whole country will become a desert, no taxes can be collected, and the Government 
also cannot exist. So, the Government should attend to this at once. It is not 
proper for the authorities to say that there is no provision whereby the price of 
paddy can be fixed, inasmuch as the Governor himself has the power of issuing 
ordinances? Is it not possible for the Government that could enforce Martial 
Law, create the Rowlatt Act, sanction prosecutions of persons by wire and commit 
many to prison without any inquiry, to fix the price of paddy in view of the 
benefit of the people. It may be contended that the harvest of paddy this year 
was not good ; but what has been produced is sufficient for the people and good 
rice has been largely exported to other countries also. It is only the all-powerful 
Government that should devise means to get out of the difficulty. There is rice 
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and, along with it, a rice famine as well, caused by the rich. The Government 
should get rid of this artificial famine, for which the following suggestions are 
offered : rice should not, on any account, be exported from India; profiteering 
by merchants who advance money on standing crops at easy rates and who, 
subsequent to the harvest, sell paddy at exorbitant prices should be stopped; and 
the Government should take possession of all paddy with the ryots, allowing them 
to retain just as much as 18 required for their use and sell it to the public at easy 


rates. 

Referring to the fact that the sufferings of the poor on account of the 
high prices of food-stuffs are increasing day by day, 
the Lokopakari, of the 6th October, points to the 
continuance of the export of food-stuffs and other articles in large quantities still, 
to which the people generally attribute the present situation and adds:—We 
cannot say that there is no truth in their complaint. Had the authorities paid a 
little attention to this matter ever since the war broke out, things would not have 
come to this pass. Large quantities of articles are being taken from here for 
improving the condition in Mesopotamia and the people naturally ask for whose 
henefit this is being done, when the Indians are suffering badly here. If the 
Government in India were responsible to the people, such a crisis would not have 
occurred, whuever may be the officials. Every commodity would be exported 
only after considering the needs of India. As the duty of relieving the distress 
of the people rests upon the officials, they should issue strict orders to prevent the 
export of any food-stufis from the country, to afford the necessary Railway 
facilities for securing an even distribution of fvod-stuffs in the country and to 
control the merchants and also take steps to increase the production of food- 
stuffs. It is only such measures that will relive the present distress of the 
people. 

35. The Desabhaklan, of the 30th September, publishes, in Tamil, a letter 
from Mr. V. N. Tiwari of the Servants of India 
Society, in which he impeaches the correctness of 
the statement of Mr. Thompson in the Imperial 
Legislative Council with regard to the number of casualties at Jwalanwala Bagh 
at Amritsar and states that the figure given by the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya which 
was arrived at, as the result of inquiries made by him, was the true one. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 4th October, also refers to the letter of Mr. Tiwari 
and, quoting a portion of a communication to the Press by Mr. Javeri Lal on the 
same subject, writes :—-What will the Hon’ble Mr. Thompson or the authorities 
in the Punjab or the Government of India say in regard to the facts which have 
come to the knowledge of Mr. Javeri Lal? How can they hope to get proper 
information if they begin to seek it four months after the incident took place? 
What shall we say of the inaction of the authorities who failed to gather 
information immediately after the events happened ? 

The Desabhaktan, of the 4th October, quotes certain letters that are said to 
have passed between the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru on the alleged charge of corruption brought against the Police of the place 
and, remarking that evidently Mr. ‘Thompson referred only to this letter of the 
Deputy Commissioner, when he made mention of one having been sent to the 
Pandit by the Punjab Government, wonders how one, who could identify a 
Deputy Commissioner with the Government of a Province managed to discharge 
his duties as Chief Secretary to that Provincial Government. It refers also to the 
contradiction by a resident of Ramnager of Mr. Thompson’s statement in the 
Council about the people of the place having burnt the effigy of the King-Emperor 
and asks what he has to say to this. 

The same paper points again, in its issue of the 6th October 1919, to the 
refutation by Mr. Thompson of the statement of Pandit Malaviya in the Council 
that, when Martial Law was in force in the Punjab, many respectable persons 
were marched in the streets handcuffed and, referring to the communications 
addressed to the Press now by many eye-witnesses belying the refutation of 
Mr. Thompson, says:—How is Mr. Thompson going to meet these statements ? 
Will he call the eye-witnesses also liars? Where was he when Martial Law was 
enforced? Was he sleeping anywhere? Had he been awake, why does he twist 
facts in this manner ? | 


The food situation. 


The Punjab affairs in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 


Loxoraxanl, 
6th Oct. 1919. 


DesaBuakTa¥, 


80th Sep. 1919. 


SwaDEsaMITRAN. 
Madras, 
4th Oct. 1919. 


DasaBHAxTAN, 
Madras, 
4th Oot. 1919. 


Swabdesamiraan, 
6th Oct. 1919. 


DEsaBHAKTss, 
Madras, 
6th Oct. 1919. 


Hiv Ngsan, 
1st Oct. 1919. 


Swanmsaurrzan, 
Madras, 
8nd Oct. 1919. 
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36. Referring to the proposal to appoint a committee to inquire and report on 
the methods of increasing the production of supa, 
in India and Ceylon and, remarking that the object 
of this inquiry is to prevent, if possible, the drain of money to foreign countrieg 
on account of the large quantity of sugar now imported from them, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 6th October, repeats some of the arguments adduced for the 
decline of the sugar industry in India, which was once ina flourishing condition, 
by a correspondent in the Desabhaktan and abstracted in paragraphs 38 and 45 
of Reports No. 37 and 38 and adds :—If, as a result of the suggestions of the 
proposed comunittee, the cultivation of sugarcane and production of sugar can be 
improved in India and Ceylon, sufficient quantity of sugar will be available not 
only for consumption here but also for export to foreign countries. But what 
percentage of the profits derived by this production will go to the Indians and 
what percentage to the British capitalists will be manifest only later on. If the 
cultivation of sugarcane and tlie manufacture of sugar should be improved in 
India, the import of sugar from foreign countries should be prohibited. If a duty 
is levied on Java sugar and not on Fiji sugar, Indian interests would suffer to 
that extent. The agriculturists should be taught to do the cultivation work 
efficiently. When sugar was first manufactured from bect root in Germany, the 
root yielded only a very small quantity cf sugar. Subsequently, owing to the 
endeavours of the German Government, things improved and the quantity of 
sugar now obtained is twice that obtained before As the sugarcane in India 
gives only a small quantity of juice now, ways should be found to increase the 
juice and also improved machinery should be obtained to extract the juice 
thoroughly from the cane. If all the cane cultivators in a particular area are 
brought together in a co-operative society and a factory opened through then, 
the industry will not pass into the hands of foreign capitalists. It will be easy 
for such a society to purchase machinery. We wish to urge that the proposed 
committee should be requested to offer suggestions as far as possible in the 
interests of the Indians. So, it is essential that there should be many Indians on 
this committee. But it looks from the Government communiqué on this subject 
that the majority of them will be Europeans. Excepting two Indian members, 
all the rést are Europeans, either officials or n»on-officials. We apprehend that the 
production of sugar will be their sole object and that they will not be anxious to 
effect an improvement therein in view to secure an advantage to the Indians. 
So, we would suggest the necessity of appointing sume more Indians to this 
committee. 


37. The Desabhaktan, of the 6th October, refers to the fact that representa- 
tives from Austria and Germany, waich shook the 
whole world during the last five years, will be sent 
to the International Labour Conference at Washington snd, pointing to the 
representatives going from India to this conference having been chosen only by 
the Government and not elected by the labourers, asks whether India is inferior 
to Germany and Austria. 


The sugar industry. 


The labour movement in India. 


38. ‘The Hindu Nesan, of the ist October, details the measures adopted by 
| the Government to relieve the hardships caused by 
the high prices of food stuffs and adduces argu- 
ments at length to refute the impression of some ignorant people that the high 
prices are due to the continuance of the war. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd October, refers to a communiqué issued b 
the Publicity Board detailing the measures taken by the Government to ward 0 
the effects of famine caused by want of rain, etc., by arranging to import rice 
from Burma, reducing steamer freights and controlling the distribution of Railway 
wagons, and writes:—It is true that all these things have been done, but the 
consumer has not reaped the full benefit thereof owing to want of control over 
retail prices. Though the Publicity Board admit this in a way, they do not point 
to the likelihood of any such control being undertaken. Owing to changed condi- 
tions, the country may be naturally rid of the famine before the Government, 28 
is usual with them, consider about the question and finally decide to control re 


High prices. 


prices. The increase in the income of India caused by a great demand for Indian 


products and the decrease in foreign imports during the past five years is, according 
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to Doctor Gilbert Slater,one of the reasons for the prevalence of high prices. This 
:, mere theorising which, in no way, helps to relieve the hardships of the people. 
There was 110 doubt an increase in exports and a decrease in imports, but into 
whose pockets has the difference in value gone? It has accumulated in the hands 
of the Europeans who carry on the Indian trade and some wealthy Indians, but 
has not been distributed among the people. While unable to enjoy the benefit 
of an abundance of money 1n the country, the people have to suffer the hardships 
incidental thereto. Any increase in the income of a European country would be 
evenly distributed among the people and if the industrial factories there begin to 
earn good profits, the labourers also would at once claim a share thereof and ‘gain 
their object by resorting to strikes. The case 1s different in India, wherein the 
jJabourers going on strike are viewed with strong disfavour and coerced. We hope 
the Government will consider the suggestion of Doctor Slater that, if there is to 
be no prohibition of exports, the income of those who receive fixed salaries should 
be raised. He wants the wages of labourers and pay of clerks, etc., should also 
be inereased, as the factories ere earning good profits. While it is admitted by 
the Publicity Board itself that the prices of articles have doubled, the Government 
who have raised the pay of higher officials like Superintendents of Police and 
medical officers, which is considered to be unnecessary by Doctor Slater, have 
appointed a Committee to consider the question of raising the salaries of poorly- 
paid peons, karnams, clerks, etc. It will be better to appoint a committee’ for 
suggesting prompt action. ‘Though abundance of money and a shortage in the 
outturn of crops may, to some extent, account for the rise in prices, the popular 
experience is that it is due chiefly to want of proper Railway service. ‘The 
Publicity Board do not explain what the Government have done or intend doing 
to remedy this defect and we remind them of it. We expect to have detailed 
information on this point in their next communiqué. . 


39. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 5th October, reverts to the 
question of the advisability of the constitution of a 
central agricultural Board in the Presidency town 
and writes: —It should consist of experts in agriculture and industries, who take 
a real interest in their improvement. Similar agricultural associations should be 
started in each district with branches in each taluk and village and important 
agriculturists therein should be on the managing bodies thereof. The Revenue 
Inspectors who have to go to each village in their ranges at least once in three 
montlis, as laid down by the standing orders, may summon a conference of the 
agriculturists in the village and point out to them the necessity for their taking 
interest in agricultural improvement and the benefits likely to be derived by them 
from such associations. ‘There should be a monthly conference of the central 
Board in each district by turns, in which new agricultural methods and their 
advantages should be explained to the people. If there is a Government farm 
in that district where new methods are demonstrated, it is better to hold the 
conference there alone so that the agriculturists can have also the benefit of a 
demonstration of such methods in addition to the information supplied to them by 
agricultural experts. ‘The taluk and village associations may meet frequently 
and discuss on the methods newly discovered. ‘The frequent meeting of agricul- 
tunists in the villages will promote union and brotherly feeling among them. We 
can expect a rapid improvement in agriculture by the adoption of such measures 


only and not by holding an annnal conference at the agricultural college in 
Coimbatore. : 3 


40. The Desabhaktan, of the 6th October, reproduces in Tamil a long leader of 
il itis ii the South of india Udserver of Ootacamund on the 
ofMadg CD OveT™ment proposal to establish a direct telephone between 
Te ere Madras and Ootacamund and to conduct the 
administration from Ootacamund, the Members of the Government and all higher 
officials remaining there permanently and the greater part of the Secretariat offices 
staying in Madras and itself comments on the proposal in the following strain :— 
Should this statement of the Observer prove true, we take exception to the proposed 
policy of the Government. It is not apparent how it is possible to carry on the 
administration, the Secretaries staying at one place and the Secretariats at another. 
It is Madras and not Ootacamund that is the capital of the Madras Presidency 


Agricultural notes. 


SwADBAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
5th Oct. 1919. 


DEsaBHARTAN, 


6th Oct. 1919. 


SwaDesaAMiTRaN, 


Madras, 
7th Oot. 1919. 


BwaPusaMiTRas, 


Madras, 
7th Oot. 1919. 


SwapDesaMiTaas, 


Madras, 
7th Oct. 1919. 
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and it is doubtful how far the new proposal will be convenient either to the 
officers or to those staying at the head-quarters. Kven the ee stay of the 
Governor and some Members of the Government at Ootacamund for a portion of 
the year is now being condemned. If they stay permanently at Ootacamund, our 


grievances need not be described, as the subordinate officials will then hayg 
everything their own way. 


41. Observing that things are being done by the authorities in a manner 

quite different from the recommendations made to 
them, the Swadesamitran, of the ith October, refers 
to the recommendation of the Industries Commission that all Government require. 
ments available in India should be purchased here alone and also to the stutement 
in the Bombay Chronicle that thousands of cement casks have been purchased by 
the India Office from a British firm in England and says :—The aforesaid act is, 
perhaps, a great support to the Indian industries! Are there no Indian Companies 
that could supply cement or are their goods inferior to those of the British? How 
can industries prosper in India, if things be managed in this fashion ? 


42. Remarking that racial differences observed in South Africa and other 
countries are reported to be shown even in Meso- 
potamia, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th October, 
points to the statement in the Bombay Chronicle, 
that, when Indians applied for higher appointments in Mesopotamia, they were 
informed that they need not apply as the Orientals were not wanted, and adds :— 
We do not know why the Indians, who were required during the time of war and 
deemed competent then, are not wanted now. But Indians are being taken in as 
clerks, scavengers and cooks. What kind of statesmanship is it to show differences 
like this ? 
43. The Vanikulamitran, for October, while expressing its satisfaction at His 


_...  Exeellency Lord Willingdon having nominated 

The ee —— some members to the local Legislative Council as 
rate sa the Yannikula representatives of certain communities, remarks 
edge that it would have been well if some other con- 
munities also had been given the ehance of representation and, dwelling at length 
upon the special claims of the Vanniyars for such representation in that they 
numbered thirty lakhs in this Presidency, and belonged to the race of the ancient 
kings of Southern India, and that they were occupying a very low position at 


present, having many grievances to be redressed, pleads for a representative of 
theirs being nominated in the Legislative Council. 


_ 44. Ina leader under this menses, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th October, 
remarks that the announcements made by Mr. 

Myesve lente the way. Kantaraj Urs, the Diwan of Mysore, in the Mysore 
representative assembly, at the close of the Dasara celebrations, will cause great 
surprise to the people in British India and says :—While committees and commis- 
sions have been,4or years, seriously considering the question of the grant of 
political reforms to India, the Diwan of Mysore briefly announced that the 
Maharaja has decided upon an enlargement of the Legislative Council accompanied 
by an extension of its powers. As the Maharaja is an Indian, he has a personal 
knowledge of the feelings and capacity of his subjects. He has, therefore, ur 
ostentatiously agreed to confer greater powers un them, as soon as he was 
convinced that the time for it had come. But, as the authorities in India belong 
to a different race, they are not easily inclined to part with their powers and even 
when they feel that they cannot but give something they usually make much fuss 
and give very little. The Government of Mysore have, for years, made special 
‘provisions for the education of the ated classes. But the Government of 
adras, some of the officials under whom were reported to have set up the 
Panchamas to obstruct the agitation for political reforms in Madras at its inception, 
have decided that it would be sufficient if they paid the school fees of 16 students 
belonging to this community. We do not know how long it will take for the 
Panchamas to advance at this rate. It would be of help to the Panchamas of this 
rovince, if some officer of the Educational Department here were to go tu Mysore 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of what is being done there for the 


Indian industries. 


Racial distinctions in Meso- 
potamia. 
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elevation of the depressed classes. Such a visit may be of use in other ways also. 
The Maharaja of Mysore seems to have ordered that the education in classes below 
the middle school should be free while, in this presidency, the Government refused 
permission to & municipality which wanted to make education free in its primar 
schools. ‘The Government pleaded want of funds when the Hon’ble Mr. Ghokale 
faught in the Legislative Council for permission being granted to such local bodies 
as desired it to make education free and compulsory in their schools. Where did 
Mysore find the money for it? Where there is a will, there is a way and it 
is quite possible to curtail many items of expenditure. It was stated by a 
journal at Ootacamund that the Government think of establishing telephanic 
communication between Madras and Ootacamund at a cost of 5 lakhs of rupees. 
We cannut bring ourselves to believe it. But when there was an interpellation in 
the Legislative Council with regard to the proposal of Government to acquire 
lands and construct houses at Adyar for big officials, the Government did not 
deny that they had such an intention but only | mpeg want of money. At atime 
when there were not sufficient funds for attending to the sanitary requirements of 
towns, the Government hesitated to say plainly that they had no intention of 
providing quarters for the higher officials and so we suspect whether the proposal 
to administer the Presidency through a telephone from Ootacamund may. not 
also be carried out. We pray that they may follow the ways of Mysore by 
avoiding unnecessary items of expenditure like this and utilising the money so 
saved for purposes likely to promote the welfare of the country such as the 
improvement of education. ~ 


The Desabhaktan, of the 7th October, also refers to the speech of the Diwan 


of Mysore and observes:—The Government of Mysore have, in accordance with 
the popular demand, separated executive from judicial functions from the 
beginning of this year. The Diwan finds that the new system has worked well 
in the two districts in which it was tried and it is going to be tried in some 
other districts also. But the Government in British India maintain silence in 
regard to this matter. We cannot say that the people will get justice from the 
authorities, so long as executive and judicial functions are centred in the same 
person. Wedo not know when our Government will note the wishes of the 
people and effect this reform. 


45. Remarking that none can deny that there is famine in the country and 

referring to the figures quoted in the Larislative 
Council in respect of the number of those who were 
in receipt of famine relief in 1901 and now, making it appear that the present 
famine is not so severe as that in 1901, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th October, 
extracts the following from the Catholic Herald of India :—“ These figures would 
have reached every corner of the country and some people would have laughed 
at them, while some would have been provoked. Our correspondent informs us 
that, though conditions are really bad, the authorities only make oral promises, 
if they be informed of distress in any area and that no adequate relicf is being 
given. Agriculturists suffering from hunger are coming to Calcutta. Some days 
ago, a person was at the point of dying on the road and he was not one of those in 
receipt of famine relief. There are lakhs and lakhs of people starving like this.” 


Referring to the high prices of foodstuffs and cloths, the general famine 
in the country, the Andhrajanani, of the 25th 
September, writes under this heading:—. . . It 
is not possible to hear the cry of the ordinary people. We hope that the Government 
will be kind enough now at least.to find out the means of reducing the prices. 
While the people are having all this trouble on account of high prices, the control 
system established by the Government does not enable a family to get rica and 
paddy which will suffice for it for a day. . Though hanging all day on the control 
merchants and winning their sympathy, one manages to get a rupee’s worth of 
Tice, it is regrettable that it should fall into the hands of the Police and be taken 
‘tothe Police station. We request the control authorities to see that the poor 
people who are suffering endless trouble feel happier. “~ any 


46. Referring to the fine of Rs. 4,80,000 imposed by the District Magistrate 
; of Ahmedabad on the residents of that town for 
aw on the residents of the disturbances that occurred there in April last, 

: the Desabhakian, of the 7th October, questions the 
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rationale of punishing all the residents of a town, when it was only a few that 
had incited to a riot and remarks :—Famine is now rife in the country and the 
people are suffering from want of food. If, to add to this, a fine is also levied, jt 
is needless to state what kind of love the people will have towards the Govern. 
ment. Even in British India we are made to see many being punished for ap 
offence committed by a few. 


Deuasnaxtiy, , 47. Referring to an ~— ee by roe Sahib oe U. Rama Rao to 
8th Oct. 1919. ew ia, on the housing problem in the cit 
Rien poemem Sn iaaete, Madras, the Desabhakian, of the Sth October, m Ad 
~ Lord Willingdon to note some of the suggestions made therein, and says :—The 
sanitary conditions of Madras are getting worse day by day, as can be seen from 
the percentage of deaths in 1917-18 having been about 50 per cent of the total 
population. The western medical men and the Ayurvedic and Unani physicians 
are unanimously of opinion that Madras can be cleared of the diseases afflicti; 
the people, as it is generally admitted by those who are acquainted with sanitary 
principles that they are mostly caused by inhaling impure air, drinking impure 
water and taking unwholesome food. It appears each house in Madras accommo. 
dates nine persons on the average, and many live in rooms in which sunlight and 
air do not penetrate. Everybody knows from experience that, if any infectious 
disease should appear in these quarters, it will not easily leave them. The 
population of the city is increasing day by day, in spite of the heavy death-rate 
from diseases and causing increased difficulty in regard to accommodation, to the 
middle class and poor people. We can assert that, except in bungalows and 
houses having gardens attached thereto, there is neither ventilation nor light in 
the houses built in rows. All the same the greed of the landlords for money is 
increasitig by leaps and bounds. The Corporation does not pay any attention to 
the innumerable misdeeds of the landlords. It is intent only upon the collection of 
its taxes ; does not devote any attention to the insanitary conditions or structure of 
the houses. So long as this state of affairs remains unchanged, thé people in the 
city will become: victims to various diseases. From five to twenty persons, 
inclusive of children, live in each house and the furniture and utensils, etc., 
occupy half the space of the bed-rooms and kitchens. If any persons who have a 
knowledge of, and observe, sanitary laws were to enter into some of the houses in 
the streets in Madras, they would become terrified at their horribly filthy condi- 
- tion. We wish Lord Willingdon would once pass through the streets of the city 
and witness these miserable scenes. 


Deesnennen, 48. Referring with appreciation to the news that the Viceroy bas ordered the 
The, 

sth Oct. 1919, release of 29 persons sentenced by the ‘ summary 
courts’ in the Punjab and stating that the Govern- 
ment of India and the Punjab Government deserve 
to be thanked for it, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th 
October, remarks :—Though it is detestable that mercy should fall in dribblets 
where it should flow in a stream, considering that this is the twentieth century 
and that we are now under the regimé of Lord Chelmsford, we have to be content 
with sucH small mercies. 


Dzsasmantas, 49. Referring to the appointment of a Committee in Bombay to consider the 
Sth Oot, 1919. a question of offering seats to visitors by Government 
, Officials, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th October, writes: 
—The very terms ‘ commission’ and ‘ committee’ have now come to be detested. 
As remarked by us previously, this twentieth century has become a ‘ century o 
commissions’. , While these commissions cost.tens of thousands, they are pro 
ductive more of harm than good. What can we do and to whom shall we 
complain? Ifa committee is to be appointed for a purpose like the above, how 
can we say boldly that the bureaucratic rule is an efficient one. 


Release of prisoners sentenced 
by summary courts in the 
Punjab. 


2a 50. Referring to the want of unanimity among the various Indian deputations 
1st Oct. 1919. in England regarding the Punjab affairs, the 


Differences among the Andhrapatrika, of the 1st October, remarks:—. + - 
depatations. It is to be understood that the reason for the failure 
on the part of the various deputations to work conj oitly regarding the Punjab 
affairs, is the fear about the reforms. If this should be the reason forthe cleavag? 
among the Indian deputations, it shows that the reforms have very little suppot 
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There is @ proverb which says: what is the -use of a nose whichjfalls at a sneeze ? 
The Parliament should grant reforms as a result of the recognition of our rights 
and there 18 no use of its granting them asa matter of grace or charity. The 
nt of reforms, while subjecting the people to cruel punishments as in the 
Panjab, will not be conducive to the self-respect or the well-being of the Indians. 
The political life of the Indian leaders cannot be strong and conducive to the 
welfare of the country, so long as they do not acquire the virtues of courage, 
boldness, fellowship and union in times uf trouble. The Punjab affairs have 


happened, so that all the people may forget their individual opinions and work 
conjointly for the well-being of the country. 


5). Referring to the letter of Mr. C. F. Andrews about the punishments of 
the Lahore students under the Martial Law 
administration in the Punjab, the Andhrapatrika, of 
the lst October, says:—. . . Writing to the 
Tribune, Mr. Andrews says that the policy adopted by Colonel Frank Johnson in 

unishing students is a proof of the height of ignorance. We hope that the 
authorities will constantly bear in mind the advice given by Mr. Andrews that 
the crooked policy at present in vogue in Colleges, will only engender anger and 
hatred, if allowed to continue. The article published in the Round Table shows 
that the Punjab affairs have created an attitude of opposition to the Government 
all over the country. We hope that the authorities will safeguard the fair name 
of Britain and win the confidence of the people now at least, without being slaves 
to their theory of prestige. 


52. The Andhrapatrika, of ms 2nd emt publishes in Telugu portions from 
i » the presidential address of the Hon’ble Diwan 
i Se ree ae Bahadur T’. Balaji Rao Nayudu and the resolutions 
adopted at the conference of ryots, merchants, and 
labourers of the Kistna district held at Bezwada on the 29th September and 
makes the following comments in its leader upon it :—. At the conference, 
resolutions relating to the control and the commandeering systems have been 
passed. Ryots think that, in the Kistna and other districts, the people and the 
ryots have sustained loss on account of these systems, that middlemen have 
unnecéssarily profited thereby, and that officials have acted improperly by showing 
partiality and by making undue gain. But for the control system, rice 
would have been dearly sold in the Kistna district, as has been done in others, 
and there would have been uurest among the people. In the absence of control, 
the people of the other districts would have purchased paddy in large quantities 
from the Kistna district where the prices would have naturally risen on account 
of scarcity. The control system has been instrumental in securing these advan- 
tages for the Kistna district. Is it necessary to continue this system any longer ? 
Or is it not necessary ? This is the question which those interested in the 
welfare of the people will have to decide. . The resolutions urging that 
District and Taluk Committees with representatives of ryots thereon should be 
formed to administer the control system and that rules should be altered after 
consulting ryots, are proper. Discontent is likely to diminish, if arrangements 
) are to be made in consultation with ryots who are suffering loss. . 


53. Referring to the personal remarks of Sir George Lowndes and Sir William 
Vincent against members of the Imperial Legislative 
i The respect of members of the Council like the Hon’ble Rangaswami Ayyangar 
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: Imperial Legislative Council. and the Hon’ble Raja Rampal Singh, the 
, Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd October, writes under 
. this heading :— For those who may have differences of opinion, it will — 


be manly to criticise and not abuse their opponents. Sir William Vincent and 
Sir George Lowndes remarked with reference to Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar, 
that it would be useless to blow a horn before a deaf person. Every gentleman 
must admit that this remark was unparliamentary. In no assembly will such 
a thing pass unnoticed as an ordinary affair. It is painful that the President of 
the Council should fail to note this matter. The official members will have to 
understand that he who has lost the sense of hearing and is thus deaf, is better 
than those who have ears to hear and are yet deaf. . Sir George Lowndes 


reas - 


marked that the speeches of Raja Rampal Singh were prepared for him by 
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others. Did Sir George Lowndes see in a dream whether the speeches of the 
Raja were written by the Raja himself or by others. Even if others wrote them 
for him, what harm is there? Is reading the speeches written by others more 
condemnable than the killing of their individuality and self-respect by the official 
members and the giving of votes like puppets? Is the recitation by the official 
members of a speech written by some Secretary, as if it expressed their own 
views, commendable? It will be wise for official members to set right their own 
defects before they pick holes in other’s coats. 


54. Referring to the Government review of the Ongole cattle fair held jp 
1918, the Andhrapairika, of the 4th October 
| remarks:—. . . Mr. C. V. Krishna Rao ascribes 
the decrease in the number of cattle in 1918 to the export of cattle to such foreign 
places as Java and the Philippine Islands. But differing with him, the Principal 
of the Madras Veterinary College holds that the decrease is due to exports of 
cattle to other parts within the Madras Presidency. The Director of Agriculture 
supports this view which cannot but appear strange to the people and to all those 
who have the welfare of the cattle at heart. . . The Director of Agriculture 
says that the present cattle-show is good for nothing and that the Government 
themselves want to take it up, soon after the construction of the cattle-farm at 
Chintaladevi is completed. But we have not yet come to such an unfortunate 
condition that even cattle fairs should be held under the Government manage- 
ment. . . The owners of the Ongole cattle cannot send their cattle to any 
show which is organised with the object of exporting cattle to foreign countries. 
All the Ongole cattle should remain in our country alone. 


55. Keferring to the number of the Panchama boys in secondary schools in 

this Presidency, the Azdhrapairika, of the 4th 

Students belonging to the (Qctober, says :—. Instead of opening sepa- 

depressed elgpece. rate schools for the Panchama boys and girls, it will 

be more beneficial to admit some of them into the schools established in this 

country for the Europeans. . . The Panchamas are grateful to the Govern- 

ment for these scholarships provided for the Panchama students, but this amount 
is not sufficient to change the habits of their lives. 


56. Referring to the letter of the Deputy Commissioner to the Congress 
authorities, advising them to hold the next Congress 
at some place in the Punjab outside Amritsar, 
Lahore, Lyalpur, and Guzranwalla, the <Andhrapatrika, of the 6th October, 
observes in its leader under this heading:—. . . The Deputy Commissioner's 
letter to the Congress authorities, urging the advisability of holding the next 
session of the Congress at some place outside Amritsar, on the ground that it may 
create excitement in the Province and may lead to a breach of the public peace, 
is injudicious. . . It is certain that responsible leaders of the nation will not 
in the least countenance any breach of public peace. In case the Congress is to 
be prohibited from assembling at Amritsar, excitement may grow among the 
people. There will be nothing strange then, if there isa breach of the public 
peace, for the idea may spread among the people that the authorities are prevent- 
ing constitutional agitation. The promotion of such a feeling is not sate either 
for the Government or for the people. The Reception Committee, on a dee 
consideration of the subject, have rejected the Deputy Commissioner’s proposa 
and have thereby shown their farsightedness and self-respect. There is not the 
least doubt that the people in the cuuntry will approve of the determination of the 
Reception Committee. . . All the efforts of Sit Edward Maclagan at reconcilia- 
tion will end: in failure if the Congress is forbidden to hold its session. Not only. 
in the Punjab, but throughout the country, disappointment will quickly spread, 
arousing public indignation. It is the ‘es of the Punjab Government to see 
that the country will not be ablaze with agitation again. Sir Edward Maclagan 
and the Imperial Government will do well to reject the unwise order of the 
Deputy Commissioner in view of the present circumstances. . . 


57. Referring to the present railway strike in England and the prospect of 


. the introduction of the Indian Reforms Bill in the 
aeat’ poe Teton Pais ent, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th October, 
remarks under this heading:— . . . Reuter 
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says that Mr. Lloyd George will make an appeal to the country, soon after the 
elose of the present strike. If this 1s true, elections are bound to take place 
immediately. The labour problem is sure to be the basis of elections. It is 
certain that not only the British public, but the people of India also will be 
anxious about elections. 


58. Referring to the information published by the South Indi« Observer 
about the intention of the Government to connect 
Ootacamund and Madras by telephone with the 
object of making the former place the permanent head- 
uarters of the Members of the Executive Council and of the Government Secretaries, 
erest of the establishment permanently remaining at Madras, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 6th October. remarks :—. In case this information turns out true, 
Ootacamund will be the metropolis of the Madras Presidency instead of Madras. 
j When everybody is expecting that, after the introduction of the reforms, 
the habit of the Government staying among the hills will disappear, it is a matter 
for regret that even tlie little convenience which has been formerly shown, should 
be discontinued. The time has come when the people should agitate for the 
entire cessation of the journey to the hills. Delay may prove dangerous. 


The Madras Government and 
the stay on the hills. 


5°, Referring to the contradiction by the Madras Muil of the report spread 
, by the South India Ubserver regarding the proposal 
is the report Gras to make Ootacamund the permanent headquarters 
of the Madras Government, the Executive Councillors and the Government Secre- 
taries, the Andjrapairika, of the 7th October, remarks that, though this contradiction 
is a matter for gratification, the people should strungly urge that the Government 
should altogether give up the journey to the hills, as it would save unnecessary 
expenditure, jand also conduce to the efficiency of administration and the con- 
venience of the public by securing the presence of the Government amidst them in 
all seasons. 7 


60. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the lst 
October, observes that there might be some reason 
for keeping the [odian money in England during 
the war, and that the people should avitate, if the British Government resorts to 
this policy even after the war. He remarks that there can be no salvation to the 
Indians, so long as their currency question is settled by the merchants of London 
and by the Premier who is but a toul in their hands. He questions if any other 
Government will submit to such a control and consent to such a shortsighted 
policy. In conclusion, he advises the Indian people to agitate for fiscal autonomy, 
since any amount of political reform would be useless in its absence. 


61. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd October, publishes in. Telugu the 

: : roceedings of the First Andhra Village Officers’ 

PP a Andhra Village (Conference held at Nellore on the 27th September, 
ee and the resolutions passed thereat. 


62. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd October, gives in 

| : Telugu a summary of the speech of Pandit Motilal 

annwealion Bagh: a regret- Nehru on the Jalianwallah Bagh incident in con- 
nails nexion with the Punjab disturbances. 


63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th October, publishes in Telugu a portion of 
the Presidential address at the Ninth Nellore District 

A sl inth Nellore District (Conference, which contains the following observa- 
” tions among others :—. The country is over- 

taken by such a sad plight, as the English people who come here as merchants or 
48 Officials, form themselves into a separate caste without ha ving anything to do 


Our economic crisis. 


with the people of this country, without caring to know their needs and grievances 


and without trusting them or being trusted by them. Some of them, besides 
orming a separate caste of their own, try to win over some of our leaders to their 
side, when differences arise in the camp of the latter and make them say that we 
are unfit for self-government, so that they may profitthereby. They make every 
Possible attempt to obstruct the progress of our country. . . ~ 
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AMDHRsPATRIEA, 64. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th 
os OA The. October, gives in Telugu an account of the proceed. 
Looting at Tenali. The con- ings of a public meeting of the citizens of ‘I'enalj 
Se diguation “of the held at ‘Tenali on the 25th September, wher 
‘Tenali public. 6 resolutions were passed, criticising the report sub- 
: mitted by the Collector, Guntiir, on the 8th 
September as incomplete, since it has omitted a reference to the lootings which 
took place on the 2nd and the 4th September, and appointing a committee to 
prepare a full and accurate report of the lootings. 


Hrraxanix!, 65. Referring to the passing of the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial Legislative 
seth Bop. 1919. Council, the Hitakarint, of the 28th September, 

observes in its leader:—. . . It is not possible 
to understand the necessity for this Bill when 
everything has been over. The leaders and the innocent people in the Punjab 
have fallen victims to the high-handed actions of the authorities and are now 
suffering therefrom. It is to be understood that, because the Government 
repent in their conscience that their officials have gone beyond the limitations of 
their policy, they have introduced this Bill with the liberal idea of protecting 
their own men notwithstanding that they have committed mistakes judged 
according to the policy and the spirit of the British Government. . . The 
opinion given by Mr. Gandhi about this Bill has proved to be the very life of the 
arguments of Sir William Vincent. We may be glad at this new regard of Sir 
William Vincent for Mr. Gandhi. But the Government and their officials hold 
Mr. Gandhi in esteem only when he gives an opinion favourable to them, and 
when he happens to say anything against them, he appears to them as a leader of 
the anarchists, . . ee not Sir William Vincent know that those very people 
who regarded Mr. Gandhi as dangerous to society prohibited him from entering 
the limits of the Punjab? Who will not feel it strange that the opinion of such 
a man should be treated by Sir William Vincent as the highest authority to-day. 
After all, what Mr. Malavya and the other leaders urged was that the 
consideration of the Bill should be postponed until the publication of the report 
of the Inquiry Commission. The same opinion has been expressed by Sir 
G. N. Chandravarkar through the Times of India. . . In spite of so many well- 
considered opinions, the Government could not at last help doing what they 
wanted todo. . . Be itasit may, the Bill which was introduced has been 
passed by the Government. All this seems to show that the representatives of 
the people in the Legislative Councils are mere figure-heads and that their word 
counts for nothing. Is this not disgraceful to the people of the country ? 


Ellore 66. Referring to the reply given by the Bombay Government pleading 
28th Sep. 1919. (ur indifferent Government,  Znorance of the treatment accorded to those 


; convicted and imprisoned under the Martial Law in 
the Punjab, the Hitakarini, of the 28th September, writes:—. . . ‘‘ This reply 


of the Bombay Government is sure to strike every one as strange. This fact 
reveals the existence of as much indifference in the Government as one finds in 
_an illiterate man of some hill-tribe. Does the Bombay Government 
believe that it knows itself? Does it remember that it has been endowed with 
eyes to see and ears to hear what is going on in a neighbouring province ? 
Above all, is it aware that it is paid for its administration, and that. it has to dis- 
charge an onerous duty in such matters? We trust that some Honourable 
Member will put these questions to our slumbering Government.” This is the 
comment of the Mahratia. Being aware of the fact that the policy of the 
Government has remained the same ever since the introduction of popular repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Councils, why should it make a strong comment in 


this particular case? Is this not the practice in every cuuncil ? 
GopdavaRIPaTRixs, - 


oe vont 67. The Godavaripairika, of the 16th September, publishes in Telugu the 
10Ah Bep. 1948. A poblic meet f th proceedings of the public meeting held 
sitizent of Made © «=O ~«C8®-—s the Gokhale Hall on the 11th September under the 


; residentship of Docto brahmanya Ayyar 
consider the Punjab ee, 4 om = Demet 


and to concert measures for the relief of the people 
in the Punjab, and the resolutions passed thereat. = 


The Imperial Legislative 
Ccuncil and the Indemnity Bill. 
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68. In a leading article commenting on the presidential speech of His 
Excelléncy the Viceroy in the Council on the 3rd: 
September, the Kanthirava, of the 7th October, 
_ observes:—We endorse the opinion of New 
India, that ‘ with overflowing feelings of disappointment, we give expression to 
views. In spite of popular protests in all quarters and even before the 
Committee of Inquiry into the Punjab disturbances has commenced its work, 
the Indemnity Bill has been passed into an Act. Who are the guilty and what 
offences they have committed has yet to be astertained, but the promises of safety 
are given already. It is hard to find a parallel to this strange policy of putting 
the cart before the horse.* ‘lhe way in which the committee is constituted is 
ually strange. The Government of Lord Chelmsford which sanctioned the 
introduction of the Martial Law at the suggestion of the Punjab Government now 
appoints the committee, and is thus to be the plaintiff as well as the defendant in 
the inquiry of the committee. What kind of justice this is, nobody knows; 
nowhere is it prevalent. But here, perhaps, it is indispensable. The Indemnity 
Bill became an Act. The protest of the nation was only a cry in the 
wilderacss. Everywhere they are beginning to fear that the little confidence 
that the people had in British justice may be marred by this Indemnity Bill. 
Even many of the Anglo-Indians are disgusted with the way in whicn the 
Bill was introduced in the Legislative Council and was hastily got through and 
with the specious arguments put forth by the Government representatives. The 
Indian Daily News, the Looker on and the Capital, etc., despite their being parti- 
sans of Anglo-Indian interests have very severe invectives against the Imperial 
Government in this connexion. The despotic action of the Punjab authorities, 
the readiness with which the representative of His Majesty without the least 
consideration, conferred powers on O’Dwyer to put down the so-called ‘ rebellion”, 
the martial law and the severe and infamous orders passed thereunder, the 
imprisonment of aged and highly respectable and leading citizens and the 
severe sufferings which some of them had to undergo, the flogging of the 
students, the massacre of thousands of people, the absence of even a single word 
of consolation for all this ruthless action, the appointment of a committee by 
those whose very doings require to be inquired into, the refusal to answer 
the questions put by Pandit Malaviya and to crown all these, the passing of an 
Act of indemnity to protect from accusations those whom the aggrieved have 
a night to accuse,—all these show how utterly the present system of the Govern- 
ment of India is irresponsible and uncontrollable and how absolutely it is necessary 
to make it law-abiding so that it may be truly responsible to the people. It is 
not that the authorities have not committed any mistakes till now ; some of them 
the people have even forgotten ; but a long time must pass before the high-handed 
measures done under the Martial Law against the people of the Punjab can be 
effaced from our memory. It is hardly necessary to say that in the name of 
justice and of law and in the interests of the British Empire, it is the first duty of 
the Government to release all those that are imprisoned and to declare a general 
amnesty, to regain the love of the people. It is to be hoped that the present 
ruler of the Punjab will not tie himself down to considerations of ‘ prestige’, but 
continue the policy inaugurated by him. | 


His Excellency the Viceroy 
and the Punjab situation. 


69. The Kanthirava, of the 7th October, writes :—The Government of India 
is anxious that the question of the Secondary and 
; University education must remain untouched at the 
tine of the decision on reforms. Sir James Meston has openly admitted that 
there have been many mistakes in the past in the matter of Secondary and 
University education. Why should not those who have left their educational 
policy in so unsettled a condition free themselves from this burden and transfer 
the control to Indians so as to allow them to try their hand at it? We can only 
ask! Everything lies in their hands! What a painful situation ! 


Indian reforms and education. 


70. In an article according a hearty welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and _ 
ieee ee Willingdon to Mangalore, the. Kanthirava, of 
Prd seclieney the Governor's the 7th October, writes:—We are glad to find that 

angalore. -. .. the members of the Municipality and the District 

Board presented their addresses in caekets inlaid with gold, and this is hardly the 
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lace to consider whether it was a suitable time for making such valuable presents 
in view of the famine conditions still prevailing in our midst. We rejoice to find 
that the Governor’s replies to the addresses were indicative of a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of His Excellency, though for reasons of ‘ policy’ or otherwise 
the measure of sympathy fell short of popular expectations. Will the assurances 
of His Excellency the Governor that Government is fully aware of the difficulties 
of the people in all the matters referred to in the addresses, and that Government 
is ready.to help them as far as possible, end in nothing tangible? Will God take 
back what He Himself offers to give? Or will there be other intermediaries to 
withhold what comes from Him asa gift? But why should we entertain thege 
doubts so soon? We have already remarked that*the time selected for the 
Governor’s visit was not very opportune. It is no wonder that the same idea jg 
reflected in His Excellency’s reply to-day. It will be a long time before tho 
people of the district can recover from the effects of famine. It requires years 
before the poor ryots can discharge their debts. It is true that the new crop is 
ready to be harvested. But it does not anywhere appear that the present crop 
excels any crops for the last twenty years, as His Excellency the Governor wag | 
pleased to say. By God’s grace, may this expectation come true! But it is to 
be regretted that what the Government deem excellent the people find to be no 
more than ordinary. Who knows why there is so much difference between the 
view of the Government and that of the people? His Excellency’s suggestions 
relating to the means of minimising, as far as possible, the danger of famine 
through improved methods of agriculture are doubtless most welcome. But even 
there, could not His Excellency have spoken one or two encouraging words as 


regards the kind of help that may be expected from Government which is so 
indispensable ? 


ITI. —LEciIsLation. 


71. Referring to the introductory remarks of Sir William Vincent at the last 
— session of the Imperial Legislative Council that 

a i ncene nan apart from the question oe Martial Law was 
necessary or not in the Punjab, it was the duty of the Government to protect the 
officials who enforced it, the Vazsyamitran, of the 22nd September, observes :— 
Had the executive officials wanted to act according to British justice, an urgent 
meeting of the Council might have been convened. ‘The words of Sir William 
Vincent and the wording of the Bill make it clear that the attitude of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry will depend upon the wishes of the executive officials and, from 
this, the people may infer what the decision ef the committee will be. If it is 
contended that an Indemnity Act is a necessary sequel to the application of 
Martial Law in any place, the inference is that the executive officials can do any- 
thing in such places, without being questioned by any one. The authorities 
think that it is enough if it is given out that certain acts were done, Jona fides, to 
maintain law and order. If so, the term bona fides seems to be a peculiar privilege 
of the officials and it cannot apply to the people. It cannot. be said that the 
responsibility of proving the bona fides rests only on the peopie and not on the 
officials. Men are not infallible, however high may be the positions held by them, 
and, as the law makes no difference in the matter of awarding punishment to 


wrong-doers, it is nothing short of partiality to protect one party alone by 
legislation. 


72. Inviting the attention of the leaders in the Madras Presidency to the 


a petition to the Secretary of State for India for the 
R 4 ee for the repeal ofthe repeal of the Rowlatt Af prepared in accordance 

ee eee with a resolution passed by the All-India Home 
Rule League, the Desabhakian, of the 6th October, observes :—Though some may 
say and, truly also, to some extent, that thousands of such petitions will be of no 
avail, petitions are not devoid of any advantages. One main advantage is that 
such a petition will afford an opportunity for the public to understand the cruel 


_ nature of this law, and the extent to’which its continuance on the statute book 


will endanger the rights of the Indians. When a similar petition was presented 


formerly in connexion with the Congress League scheme, Mr. Montagu has admitted 
its importance. So the petition method is a useful one and at) ell do well t 
devote their attention to this matter. . a 
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73. The Jaridah-t-Roegar, of the 30th September, referring to the Bill 4«=™n-1-Roses, 
proposed by Sir William Vincent to be presented at 30th Bop. 7019. 


Indian endowments. the Legislative Council, observes :—From our point 


of view the proposal 18 @ very proper one by which separate departments, like 
those existing in the Native States, may be inaugurated for the management of 
endowments, and priog to the passing of the proposal into law, the views of the 
people should be given the fullest consideration. | 


1V.—Native Srates. 


74. Referring with regret to the news that the Raja of Pudukkottai, who D™s™max™™, 
The Raja of Padukkottai. returned to his State only just now after a stay of 2nd Oct. 1919. 


about four or five years in Australia, will shortly 
proceed to England with his family, the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd October, 
remarks :—T'he king who seeks the good of his country should remain there 
alone and protect his subjects. We will say that it is not consistent with Ksha- 
triya principle to go away to foreign countries and lead a life of pleasure and rule 
the State by means of representatives. Among the Indian Princes, it is the Raja 
of Pudukksottai alone that lives in foreign countries, without staying in his State. 
We are not against the rulers of States going to foreign countries for the sake of 
their health, but we only wish to point out that a ruler, who habitually resides in 
a foreign country, is swerving from his kingly duties. 


75. Referring to the Panchama Conference held at Mysore during the last 
Dasara festivals, the Andhrapatrika, of the 4th 
October, observes in its leader :—Of the Native 
States in the Madras Presidency, which have worked 
for the moral, economic and political advancement of the Panchamas, Travancore 
holds the first place. . . Though the Mysore State has been somewhat late in 
dealing with this problem, the changes introduced so far go to show that the 
problem is being handled with that practical experience which delay naturally 
teaches. . . Problems such as the house construction, the fixing of the minimum 
wage and the improvement in education, relating to the advancement of the 
Panchamas can be solved only by legislation. The Government alone is com- 
petent to deal with these matters. But the changes recently made for the 
admission of Panchama boys in elementary schools receiving the Government aid, 
go to show that the Government view of reform is entirely foreign. Has the 
State got power to introduce these changes without explaining to the poe their 
advantages, and consulting their opmion in the matter? For their advancement, 
the Panchamas require an’education which is connected with their professions, as 
a purely literary education cannot save them. For this reason, separate schools 
should be established for them. It is the duty of the Government to open not 
only day schools, but night schools also, and to make the Panchamas a seli- 
respecting and a self-relying community. 


The Mysore Panchama Con- 
ference. 


Issued, the 18th October 1919.) 
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ENGLISH. PAPERS, 


I.—-Forgien Poritics. 


1. The following appears in the //indu of the 16th October :—* It may be 
said without exaggeration that the question which 
; is absorbing the mind of millions of our fellow- 
countrymen to the exclusion of everything else is the future of Turkey. That 
the Moslem mind has serious cause for perturbance will not be denied. Here isa 
war waged, a3 has been expounded on a thousand platforms, in defence of the 
principles of justice and civilisation and the subsequent peace witnesses‘a junta of 
the victors’ representatives proposing to flout those principles and trying to foist 
off upon the world a camouflaged scttlement based on the self-interest and 
cupidity of individual nations. ‘lhe proceedings of the Peace Conference have 
shown that whoever has learnt the lessons of the world cataclysm, the rulers of 
the nations have emphatically not. Occasionally in its brief career the 
Peace Conference has been compelled to be just in spite of itself by force of 
circuinstances. It is even now being forced to retrace its steps in regard to 
the Russian adventure, that miserable gamble in human lives, perhaps the most 
foolishly futile in a list which includes such conspicuous enterprises in that line 
as the Dardanelles expedition und the mad march to Baghdad. We do not 
pretend to understand all the ins and outs of the Russian question ; but it is clear 
to the meanest intelligence that the Conference and particularly Britain has 
been made the cat’s-paw of Russian reactionaries—a fact to which the nations 
awoke only aiter the situation had been tangled up most thoroughly and the 
militarists of Britain had brought that country to the verge of bankruptcy. 
Of all the problems which the Peace Conference has handled—-or in view of the 
standard of performance it might be nearer the mark to say mishandled—the 
Turkish question promises to be easily the first. That has been the grotesque 
result of grafting the principles of Mr. Wilson on to a conference of exploiters. 
Is it any wonder that Moslem opinion feels that it has been betrayed, particular! 
Indian Moslem opinion, which in spite of strong ties of religion launched itself 
into support of the Allied cause with an enthusiasm which has been often warmly 
acknowledged ? ‘They helped to conquer Turkey, because Turkey had sided with 
the powers of darkness. ‘hey would not, they are entitled to point out, have 
stirred a finger if they had known that they were assisting to provide a feast for 
carrion-birds camouflaged as doves. ‘The pledges given to them have been 
broken, the fourteen points have been cynically violated or a travesty of deferring 
to them made in the guise of ‘mandates’ and yet they are asked to acclaim a 
body, suspect from the first and shedding more and more of its angel’s wings with 
the solution of each problem, ever growing more cynical and opportunist, as the 
artificer under Heaven, of that millennium when the lion and the lamb shall lie 
side by side and swords be turned into plough-shares. They refuse to Lelieve it. 
The question is not one for the Muhammadans alone. As an original member of 
the League of Nations—unless that is one more camouflaged unreality—India has 
become one of the trustees of' civilization. If she would rise to a sense of her 
duty she must endorse in no uncertain voice the demand for justice for Islam. 
That is why we regard it as a sacred duty for all patriotic Indians to emphasise 
in some measure their views on the question. ‘T'o-morrow’s functions offer a 
fitting op ortunity and we hope that it will be taken full advantage of. One 
point we shall take leave to emphasise. This protest is in no sense anti-Govern- 
ment, for the Indian Government is in a large measure in sympathy withit. It 
‘isnot a case either of India versus the mother country ; for we believe British 
opinion is favourable to the Islamic case. It is the protest of India on behalf of 
truth and righteousness against their profanation by the self-seeking greed of 
capitalistic and chauvinistic imperialism.” 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. 


2. The West Coast Spectator, of the 12th October, observes :—** Certain 
ople in Palghat are moving earth and heaven to 
Peet coal College for  ¢onvyince His Excellency the Governor that Palghat 


is the ideal place for locating a first-grade college. 


The Turkish problem. 
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We hope and trust that His Excellency will not go away with the idea that the 
public of South Malabar favours Palghat. . . The patriotism of a few nois 
and self-constituted leaders might create a deal of noise, but His Excellency, we 
hope and trust, will sit in impartial judgment over the claims of Calicut and of 
Palghat. . . The suburb of Calicut, Chevayur, is the most ideal place for the 
location of a residential first-grade college, possessing, as it does, # most salubrious 
climate, a pure water-supply, and picturesque scenery.” 


3. Referring to a memorial submitted to His Excellency the Governor op 
this subject, the Hindu, of 17th October, states -— 
‘‘Indian politicians are invariably accused of 
fomenting trouble among the masses and of being 
hypercritical of the actions of Government; but 
the most uncharitable European official will not lay the humble complaint of the 
Tellicherry artisan community, in a memorial submitted tu His Excellency the 
Governor, at their door. Nothing we have said could be more condemnatory of 
the masterly inactivity of Lord Pentland’s Government. s .We hope that 
Lord Willingdon’s Government will give more sympathetic consideration and 
quickly respond to the artizans’ memorial of Tellicherry, and to others presented 
to him on tour, and fulfil, as far as lies in his power, his promise, to improve the 
peoples’ position in every way open to him”. 


The establishment of an 
Industrial School at Tellicherry 
or Calicut. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


4. In a leader under this heading the West Coast Spectator, of the 9th 
October, remarks:—-*‘ We have every reason to 
believe that the Government of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon have taken a sympathetic attitude towards the agrarian problem 
in Malabar, which we have been hammering upon off and on. . . The ‘news’ 
we have heard might be regarded as too guod to be true, but we earnestly hope 
and honestly believe that the silent sufferings of the hundreds of thousands of 
Malayalis will to a certain extent be alleviated. . . Vested interests have 
often made the governmental authorities understand that there is very little 
agrarian discontent in Malabar, that the tenants are as happy as happy could 
be, that the landholders have a sort of divine right to land, endorsed and 
respected by the East India Company and its successors in Government. While 
the landholders are busy creating a quite erroneous impression, the tenants have 
been idle, idle by necessity, and silent; for any noisy agitation or audible 
expressions of discontent are sure to end in wholesale evictions. . . The root 
of the agrarian discontent in Malabar, the many tragedies this discontent is 
responsible for, can be traced to eviction from homesteads; and with the giving 
of fixity of tenure to homesteads, half of the discontent will vanish. . . The 
time is auspicious for His Exceilency’s Government to proceed with legislation 


in regard to a matter that is responsible for so much misery and discontent in 
Malabar.” 


The Tenancy problem again. 


(k) General. 


5. The Hindu, of the 15th October, remarks:—‘“‘It is stated that Sir 


ee is a a Thomas Holland will soon arrive in India in order 
Imperial Department of Indus- to organise the new Imperial Department of Indus- 
tries. tries. The announcement will frankly not be widely 


welcomed in India. The distinguished Geologist 
did not answer public expectations as President of the Indian Industrial Commis- ' 


sion, and the recommendations of that Commission have been criticised as being 
half-hearted. . . This distrust of Indian talent and disbelief in Indian capacity 
are not calculated to inspire public confidence in Sir Thomas who will necessarily 
wield large powers and exercise profound influence as the chief organiser of the 
Indian Industrial Department. The question has to be answered as to how 
the Government, dominated by civilian influence, will be better able to push 02 
industries. So far as the past is concerned, the record of the Civilian is one of 
ashamed ; he has simply neglected this mest important question- 
+ «+ No worse — can befall the future of Indian industiles than th¢ 
trusting of the industrial department to Civilian hands.” 
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6. In a second article on ome mr 3% New India, of the 15th October, 5 
writes :—*' In our previous article we referred at 16th Oot. 1919. ' 

The Ongole eg sae some length to the loreidihle record of opinions of 

Government officials substantially supporting the contention of the Ongole Cattle 

Show Association, that the show was a great danger to the very existence of the 

famous breed of cattle. . . A variety of circumstances point to the undeniable 

conclusion that the show is distinctly unpopular with the public. . . The 

question which the Government is called upon to face, namely, of abolishing the 

show, cannot be answered by the spurious argument that it serves as a stimulus 

to cattle-breeding ; for the decline in quality and numbers has been*marked and 


rapid. . - One thing is plain, that under existing conditions the show defeats 
the very purpose for which it was inaugurated.” 


7. Referring toa proposal of the Government of India to levy an export pg cy Tagg 
duty on hides and skins, United India and Indian Madras, 
States, for the week ending 15th October, writes: — Or 1919 
“ We have been asking for more freedom of person, of property and of speech— 
and we get a whole battalion of Acts to suppress them. We ask for the bread of 
fiscal autonomy, forthe widest industrial expansion for this country; we expect 
great things from the Report of the Industrial Commission; now comes the stone 
of Imperial preference in a form not easy to recognise but the more need for 
caution here, therefore. We are entitled to inquire what this sudden kindness, 
this desire to protect the tanning industry of India, is.gue to? We do not have 
to seek far for a reason; the object is only to restrict the market. . . There 
must be a genuine effort to stimulate the utilization of the raw material in this 
country ; as yet there are no signs of that, but signs on the other hand of the 
Government’s desire to show preference tu those who deserve no consideration 
from India of any kind. Indians must protest that any concession of this kind 
should enure to the benefit of South Africa, for instance, with its abominable 
treatment of Indian fellow subjects. The Government of India’s desire to 
conciliate opinion in South Africa would have merely been foolish if—as is 
possible—the real reason were not something else which is kept from the public. 
The notification prohibiting the import of dyés into India except from the 
United Kingdom requires very satisfactory explanation unless the Government of 
India is prepared to avow that it has no conscience of its own—in the matter of 
Indian Commercial policy. . . Allis not gold that glitters and very careful 
scrutiny 1s necessary in the case of a Government whose record in these matters 
in the past is deeply stained by a shame-faced partiality to British as opposed to 
Indian industrial interests. Even free trade with all its evils for India is 
preferable to a policy of preference which in the name of protection protects 
every one except the one which it professedly protects.” 


8. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending oer py eg nee the era, | 

; : following :—‘“* The statement that the millions in _Trichinopoly, 

o0e Panes Some Oe. India aioe on the tip-toe of expectation for drastic ee 
changes in the administrative system of their country is as biga myth as the 

million-signature memorial presented to Mr. Montagu at Dehli. There is about | 

as much ground for the statement that the millions of India are hanging breathless 
over the Bill as Mr. Montagu’s other statement, rather that of a military informant 
of his at Mesopotamia or Palestine, we do not know which, that the Indian 
sepoys there have voted as one man that the Reform Bill was perfection of political 
wisdom. The bare truth is that the Indian millions are quite innocent of 
the sentiments which are being represented as theirs to a credulous public in 
England. . . Except the few politically-minded, a nondescript class whose 
influence over the Indian population has been many times overestimated by 
Mr. Montagu, the toiling millions here can have no lot or et in the adminis- 
trative changes which are to be effected in their name. They would rather be 
left alone, so that they may enjoy in peace the blessings vouchsafed to them 
| under British rule. They do not wish to be disturbed by violent political changes 
: for which they do not care and which will very likely endanger their best 


Imperial preference or what ¢ 


interests.” 


V aRTAKAMITRAN, 
Tan . 
28th Sep. 1919. 


Swaprsamr7Raz, 


Madras, 
16th Oct. 1919. 


-Dravipar, 


Madras, 
15th Oot. 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPEbs. 


I1.—Foreten Potrrics. 


9. While expressing its satisfaction at the news conveyed by Mr. Andrews 
that the Gevernor of Ceylon has agreed to reimove 
all the provisions which are at present causing 
much hardship, the Vartakamitran, of the 28th September, observes :—It jg 
needless to say that, unless the cruel provision permitting the infliction of severe 

unishments even' for petty mistakes of the coolies, is done away with, their 
hendublon cannot cease. Further, the restriction that a coolie should give ono 
month’s notice to quit any plantation should be removed and replaced by one 
insisting upon a week’s notice being given or a month’s wages being paid by the 
coolie before quitting. We can boldly assert that, unless the existing rate of 
wages is increased by at least 75 per cent, no benefit will result. A strong 
agitation should be made for this. It is also necessary to insist that boys under 
the age of 12 should not be put to work, as is being done now, and facilities 
should be provided for free and compulsory education being given to the children 
of the coolies up to that age. Proper provision should also be made for the 
accommodation of the coolies, as the huts in which they live now are ve 
insanitary, and for medical aid for them. It is stated that all the debts of tho 
coolies are going to be discharged and that their status is going to be raised and 
this is gratifying indeed ; but, with the present scale of wages, how is it possible 
for them to live without incurring debts? What can the coolie do on occasions 
such as illness, death, child-birth and marriage? He cannot raise a loan, as one 
given to a coolie cannot be recovered. What.isto be done? It is suggested that 
the system of establishing savings banks in plantations may be tried ; but itis 
doubtful if this will prove of any advantage to the coolie. : 


10. Referring to the news that India should contribute one half of the loan 


an iil ‘of three hundred crores of rupees promised to 

sel tel asin Persia according to the Anglo-Persian agreement, 

the Swadesamitran, of the 15th October, remarks :—Cun India afford to contribute 

such a large sum? Even if it be assumed that she can, is she to be benefited in 

any way by it as isthe case with England? It is the opinion of all that the imposi- 

tion on India of this burden, which is not beneficial to her and which she is 
unable to bear, will have the effect only of increasing her financial difficulties. 


11. The Dravidan, of the 15th October, refers to the sympathetic character of 


ee af ; the reply given by General Smutts, the New South 
em io Soein Ore Ahials Wee Minister, to the address of welcome 
presented to him by the Indians at Durban and writes:—There is not the least 
exaggeration in the statement made by him that the Indian soldiers had rendered 
great services during the European war and acquired world-wide renown. The 
people of the western and other eastern countries have just now understood clearly 
that the Indian soldiers are capable of fighting bravely and achieving victory, 
without retreating from the field or violating military discipline. Everybody will 
admit that the European war, though it has been productive of many evils, has 
done some benefit also. The Ruling Powers have established the League o 
Nations, so as to prevent a recurrence of militarism inthe world and the principle 
that every country, race and community should have the right of self-determination 
is now spreading far and wide. The time has now come when the oppression of 
the weak by the strong and the attempt of those higher in status to mete out to 
the lower classes a treatment worse than that accorded to brutes should disappeat 
from the world. But all the same our brethren in South Africa are being sub- 
jected to indescribable hardships and oppressed by the whites therein and their 
Government. They have not at all been accorded liberty and equality. It is 
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only now that General Smutts has expressed plainly that: the treatment, meted out 
by the whites there to the Indians would be ; productive of evil to themselves 
Hie said that it was the Indian regiments that conquered Turkey. Should not th. 
British Government therefore grant such reforms as would benefit these sepoye 
and their people ? What justice is it for them to, neglect the sepoys now? For 
safeguardirg the interests of this class, communal representation through communly 
slectoral bodies is urgently needed. General Smutts has spoken cunningle 
about the law restricting the trading privileges of our brethren in‘ South Africa 


important member of the Union Governmetit, and how could that law.have been 
enacted without his knowledge? We have our own doubts about this. If his 
affection for our brethren be genuine, it will not be a difficult matter for him to 
alter that law. Anyhow, we hope that this gentleman who apprehends that the 
Indians may conquer South Africa, will bring about a repeal of the Act restricting 
the trading privileges of the Asiatics there. 


12. Referring to the speech of General Smutts, defending the Asiatic 
ee eer _ Emgrant’s Act passed by the South African Govern- 
Te ment, the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th October, observes 

in its leader under this heading that the defence of the Act is not at all just and 
bound by reason, and that General Smutts shows his sympathy with the Indians 


like General Smutts is to make South Africa a land of the white races, that the 

are Willing to treat the rest as their servants only, and that General Smutts failed 
to explain why the white races who settled in South Africa very recently should 
have greater claims than those who had been there for a much longer time. It 


Indian labour which was largely indented upon for the purpose, that as soon as 
the South African Government has gained its object, it wants to get rid of these 
Indians who have so largely contributed to the progress of that country by passing 
all sorts of prohibitory laws, simply because they happen to claim equal rights 
and privileges with other people, and that such selfishness is highly condemnable. 
In passing, the paper makes a reference to the treatment of Indians in the Fiji 
Islands as described by Mr. C. F. Andrews and to the attempts of the Fiji Govern- 
ment to get Indian labourers, and remarks that. the people in the colonies are in 
need of Indians, but they do not like to treat them as men. 


Referring to the Commission appointed by the South African Government to 
inquire into the grievances of the Indians, the paper remarks that the Indians 
cannot be so very confident about it in view of the unsatisfactory results of the 
last commission. Turning to the statement of General Smutts that the condition 
‘of the Indians living in other countries will be bettered, as India itself gets 
a better place, it observes that it contains a great. truth, that neither the Indian 
Government, nor the British Government will dare to wound the feelings of the 
South African Government, and that the Indians are not in a position to retaliate 
in other ways. Finally, it exhorts the leaders, especially the moderate leaders to 
change their attitude, and work hard for the grant of responsibility in the 
Provincial as well as in the Central Governments, as the acceptance of inadequate 
teforms is of no use and as such problems as the South African problem cannot be 
solved by superficial attempts. . : | 


13. Referring to the struggle between the hte an — hwreed in 
merica, the Axdhrapatrika, ot the ctober 

the Negroes and the Americans. wileei— .. When the N egroes began to 
show signs of progress living frugally among the white races in America, a conflict 
arose between them both, which has to-day assumed a critical furn. ‘T'here are 
many westerners who think that the white races have been born to rule, and the 
lack races, to serve. This is a very dangerous view. The well-being of the 
world cannot be secured, unless this view is rooted out of their minds. . . The 
heed of granting equal rights and freedom to all nations, and of treating them 
without the distinction of-white and black, has not been recognized by the Peace 
onference. A very strong conflict may happen, therefore, in future, if the white 


by saying that it was enacted during his absence in Europe and that therefore he — 
was not responsible for it. This reply is very amusing indeed. He is an - 


AuprRaPra 
Stan 
9th Oct. 1919. 


in matters unconnected with South Africa. It remarks that the object of men . 


points out that South Africa has been very much improved with the help of the 


sa aa 
9th Oct. 1919. 
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races do not recognize their responsibilities and treat the black people as the, 
brethren not only in theory but in practice as well. | 


Kens rapa 14, Referring to the wee | ow in —— the wea ye of the 
, ere 1lt ctober, writes:—. . .. @ Gover 

mS See The railway strike in England. 24> that they have come out victorious in th 
struggle, while the labourers are proclaiming that they have been able to show 
their unity to the world. Irrespective of defeat and victory in the matter, thi, 
will show in what direction the wind blows in the west. Governments can no 
longer thrive, if they defy the power of the people. The days of diplomatic skil] 
are gone. Those who have eyes cannot but admit that a new force has begun ty 
permeate the masses. It is the movement of this force which has assumed the 
terrible form of ‘Bolshevism’ in Russia. It may not take such a destructiye 
form in other countries. But it will be understood that this is nothing but the 
form which the deadly fruit of the economic policy, that 1s being regarded as the 
very foundation, of the western civilization, has assumed. It must be ncted, at 
the same time, that this revolution alone affords an opportunity for an awakening 
among the people. 


11.—Homg ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


Drsanaimant, 15. Referring to this report, the Desabhimani, of the 20th September, com: 
20th Sep. 1919. . epee ments as follows in English :—‘‘ The report takes 
oe / wage a sage! we 0 he credit for the high standard of efficiency maintained 

for aan... mciane ye perneeg in spite of the abnormal conditions that prevailed 

ina during the year owing to influenza, high prices, 

political unrest, etc. The scale of pay applicable to the gazetted ranks has been 

revised and permanently increased, whereas only temporary war allowances have 

been Seieital ts head constables; and, in the City Police, an enhancement of pa 

has been effected at the expense of a reduction in tre sanctioned strength of the 
constabulary, on the principle, it is claimed, that an improvement in quality is 

the most pressing need. We do not however see how an improvement in quality 

. has been effected by giving higher pay to existing men. The public watch, 

with keen interest, the introduction of a new class styled ‘ nayaks’, intermediate 

between the head constable and the constable, in Coimbatore ; but it is too early 

to pronounce an opinion now on the scheme. If it is intended to block the 

promotion of the constables to higher grades, it will not be a wise innovation. 

‘6 We are told that the work of the Sub-Inspectors is favourably reported on 
by the Inspector-General of Police. The public also have every reason to endorse 
the remark of the Inspector-General as regards the work of the Sub-Inspectors. 

“ We do not know why the Inspector-General should complain of the working 
of section 202 of Criminal Procedure Code by which cases can be referred to the 
Police by the Magistracy for investigation. What surprises us most is that the 
Inspector-General of Police asks for a more liberal use of the provisions of section 
250 of the Criminal Procedure Code by which compensation can be awarded to 
complainants who come forward with false or vexatious complaints. It is only 
when a Magistrate clearly finds that a case is false or frivolous or vexatious that 
compensation can be awarded. We do not know what materials an Inspector- 
General of Police has for thinking that the section is sparingly used now. It 
does not seem proper that the Police should dictate to the Magistrate as to the 
scope and use of section 250 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

“ We are told that criminal settlements in the presidency are to be placed 
under the control of Mr. G. F. t addison, I.C.S. Mr. Paddison is known to be 
a sympathetic officer and we are sure that the usefulness of the settlement will be 

- increased under his guidance and control. 

“We are not told anything about the working of the Criminal Tribes Act 
‘the report. In this district especially, notifications have been issued bringing 
some classes of the people of the district under the Act. In registering ne¥ 
persons, the Police report seems to be practically final. It will be better if the 
registering of new persons under the Act is not made to depend cece | on the 
report made by the Police behind the back of the individuals concerned, and a2 
opportunity afforded to them to meet the-allegations in the Police report.” 
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(c)} Jails. 


16. The Swadesamiiran, in its supplement of the 12th October, publishes an Swapasaurrasy, 


article on this subject contributed by one Mr. 
Krishnaswami Sarma of which the following is an 
abstract : —The long-accepted notion that the jail is a place of correction intended 
for the reclamation of the criminal does not hold good in the case of India. For 
the past fifty years, the attention of people in England and America has been 
directed towards improving the condition of the jails which were in a miserable 
state and, as a result of their efforts, the jails have been reformed and the 
criminals converted into good citizens. But, in India, the duty of the public in 
regard to the reclamation of criminals is not recognised and the jails serve to 
inspire the people with the terrors of hell. No proper attention is paid to the 
diet of the prisoners, on which their health and character depend to a great 
extent. Much may be said about the quality and quantity of rations supplied to 
them. While the quality is anything but good, the quantity is not at all sufficient 
in consideration of the work they have todo. ‘The fuel supplied is insufficient 
for cooking their meals. Still the question of diet in jails has not been referred 
to the Jail Commission appointed by the Government. ‘The system of weighing 
each prisoner once in fifteen days to find whether he has lost weight does not 
help much, as comparisons are made only with the weight of the prisoner noted 
at the time of his admission into the jail, without taking into account the natural 
increase 1n weight due tu growth. The nature of the diseases to which the 
prisoners are generally subject. such as diarrhoea, dysentery, etc., shows that they 
‘are due to errors of diet. ‘There should, therefore, be an improvement in the 
quality and quantity of rations supplied to them. The Government are bound to 
provide good meals to political offenders. 


(d) Education. 


17. Adverting to the fact that, according to one of the reports issued by the 
Government of Madras, only 609 of the total 
Elevation of the depressed nymber of 8,157 public schools in the presidency 
— have been admitting pupils belonging to the 
Panchama and other low castes, the Pandiya Nesan, of the 4th October, remarks 
that justice would demand that public funds should benefit pupils of all castes and, 
inviting attention to some suggestions made by the Secretary of the Madras branch 
of the Servants of India Soceity that a number of primary schools should be opened 
for Panchamas alone, at the rate of one school for every place where 100 Panchama 
pupils reside, and that other facilities should be afforded for this community, such 
as the opening of co-operative credit societies and the granting of permission to 
them to use public roads and wells freely, trusts that the Government will act on 
these suggestions. 


18. In its leader under this heading, the Ravi, of the 25th September, gives 

Vil ' in Telugu a summary of the article contributed by 

age schools. - the Rev. J. M. Baker to the Madras Mail on the 

subject of village schoois for the depressed classes, and remarks :—We hope that 

the Government will accept the proposals made by the Rev. Baker with such 

alterations as are required to adapt them to all districts, and will try to remove 
the backwardness of the depressed classes in point of education. 


19. In the course of its Jeader reviewing the proceedings of the ninth 
The Andhra Nat; anniversary celebration of the Andhra National 
. ra National College. Qo}iage at Masulipatam, which was held on the 4th 
instant, the Kistnapatrika, of the 11th October, observes :— There is now a conflict 
of the cultures of the various countries and India is alone competent to solve the 
complex problems of the day. . . The League of N ations which the Allies are 
going to form is an attempt at superficial reform and not an expression of inner 
development. This great mission is to be fulfilled by the culture of India alone, 
which possesses such requisite qualities as introspection, spiritual power, universal 
view, self-sacrificing spirit, knowledge of nature’s secrets and power of concen- 
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tration ( yoga). 


12th Oct, 1919. 


Panprya Nausan, 
Madura, 
4th Oot. 1919. 


Ravi, 
Cocanada, 
25th Sep. 1919. 


KISTNAPATRIEA, 
Masulipatam, 
llth Oot, 1919. 
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20. In an article under the heading “‘ Education in the Laccadives”, the 


Kerala Sanchari, of the 8th October, deplores the 
want of educational facilities in the Islands, refers 
to the hardships and inconvenience which the teachers in those parts have to 
undergo, and observes that it is very much to be regretted if it be true that the 
teachers have not been for the last few years regularly receiving their inad equately 
small annual grant. ‘The paper alsc points out that no reply has yet been received 
to the petitions submitted by one of the teachers to the Collector of Malabar and 
to the Government of Madras complaining of the delay in the payment of the 
grant, and hopes that both the Collector and the Government will do everything 
necessary for the diffusion of education in the islands as well as for the encourage. 
ment of the teachers. | 


Education in the Laccadives 


(&) General. 


{ Varraxamraas, § 2]. Referring to the reply of the Hon’ble Mr. Mant to the interpellation of 
seth wep. 1919. ape Maharaja Sir Chandra Nandi in the Imperial 
sin ey | Legislative Council in regard to the Government 
control of rice, the Vartakamitran, of the 28th September, observes :—In spite of 
the arrangements made in the matter, as detailed by the Honourable Member, the 
high prices of rice ard its scarcity do aftlict the people badly. The statistics 
given orally and on paper appear all right. But the real difficulty lics in the 
rice reaching the poor. All the arrangements made by the Government for the 
poor benefit only the merciless wholesale importers, licensed by the Government. 
Does the stipulation, that no profit exceeding As. 4 should be made on eacli bag 
of Burma rice, obtain anywhere in practice? When the rice reaches the hands 
of the poor, the price per bag ranges from Rs. 17 to Rs. 20. We think the 
convenience of the people cannot be secured in this matter unless local boards and 
municipalities exert themselves. The Government are responsible for the well- 
being of the people, and the local boards and municipalities have been established 
by the Government only in view to attend to the conveniences of the people. 
Cannot the Government urge these local bodies to undertake the distribution of 
rice to the people according to their needs ? 


22. Referring to thé appointment of a committee for inquiring and reporting 

ae upon the improvement of the sugar industry in 

ene eugene petnetey in tage. die thal be to commence its anal on the 26th 
instant, the Dravidan, of the 8th October, observes :—It is plain that the Govern- 
ment will not hereafter allow foreign sugar to be imported into our country 
largely. It may be asked whether the scope of the committee is sufficiently wide. 
The Government should show some consideration to the agriculturists, in regard 
to the levy of water-rates for sugarcane cultivation. They should not only 
improve the existing irrigation sources, but should also open fresh ones. (wing 
to the want of sufficient irrigation sources in this presidency, people are being put 
to great hardships, on account of their having to bale out water from wells. In 
the majority of cases, agriculturists have to give up sugarcane cultivation, only 


on account of the water difficulty. So, this matter demands the immediate 
attention of the Government. 


VanrakaMrrnay, 23. Remarking that, while the Indians are dreaming about the future of their 


98th;Sep. 1919. Rieke ek Sadlns Cae. trade, foreign countries like America, Japan and 


3 England are vieing with each other to capture tt, 
Vartakamitran, of the 28th September, observes :—Not only people in England 


but also the English merchants in India and the English newspapers urge that the 
British trade in India should, without delay, be restored to its former lofty posi- 
tion. If, in regard to Indian trade, England is afraid of Japan avd America, 
India should be afraid of all these three countries. England wants to monopolize 
Indian trade, which is already in her hands, and she will have the support of the 
Government in this matter as the latter, being responsible to the British Goverl- 
ment and the British public, are bound to help the progress of English trade. 
But they should realize that in everything, they are primarily bound to further the 
interests of India. It is not fair that a Government established for the benefit of 
India should, in any way, hinder the progress of Indian trade and industry 
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delay in supporting them. “English merchants are under the impression that, if 
England should bring her trade to her former state, by increasing her production 
and by preventing excess profits, she need not fear Japan and that, as the articles 
of Japan are of inferior make, they cannot compete with those of England. It is 
also pointed out that Japan cannot cause any obstruction to the British trade, 
because there are no skilled Jabourers there as in England, and that the industries 
in Japan are still in their infancy and she has to depend on other countries 


for iron and machinery. ‘T'hese arguments are no doubt good. But there is also. 


the fact that the majority of the people of India are poor, and that they would 
prefer cheap articies, though of inferior make. The refined articles of ngland 
will be useful only to the opulent. England lost many of her trading centres in 
her competition with Germany; because, without understanding the trend of 
the trade of the world and the needs of the majority of the people, she was 
boasting of the superiority of her own articles. If Japan is allowed an opportu- 
nity to supply the need for inferior articles, England will have to get deceived. 
in her hopes in the long run and to lose all her trade centres to Japan. 
This matter requires to be well considered by the British merchants. America’s 
competition cannot be treated as lightly as that of Japan. So faras India is 
concerned, the fear from’ America is greater. ‘The American merchants and 
industrialists are carefully watching the trade centres in India. If America 
and Japan compete in the Indian market, it is certain that America will win 
the day on account of the fineness and durability of her articles. So in the 
competition among these three countries in India, Japan will be brushed aside 
and the competition between England and America will become intense. When 
these three strong elephants begin to have a commercial struggle in India, what 
is to be the fate of Indian industries ? ‘There is none to attend to this. Our con- 
dition is pitiable. There are no industries; there is no knowledge, no investiga- 
tion; we depend on foreign countries for everything. In these circumstances, 
there is no doubt that the lamb of our industries will get crushed in the struggle 
among the aforesaid elephants. 


24. The Desabhaktan, of the 8th October, reproduces, in Tamil, an article 
from the Afuhratta, commenting on the recent com- 
muniqué of the Government of India prohibitin 
the importation of certain dye-stuffs from countries other than the Unite 
Kingdom, in the following strain :---This is entirely opposed to the principle of 
economic independence, for which India has been contending. By this, the 
Indians will have to depend exclusively upon England for their supply of dye- 
stuffs. England is yoing to receive a Jarge quantity of dye-stuffs and dyed goods 
from Germany in satisfaction of the war indemnity and they will have to be 
exported to other countries; hence the present restrictions on India and the 
colonies in regard to their import. If the prices of these stuffs have not been fixed 
by the Government, the Indians will be at the mercy of the English merchants and 
will be put to loss. This unjust order will again give complete protection to the 
dyeing industry in England and enable her to compete with Germany at the 
expense of India and the colonies. Will the Government of India consider this? 
it is no doubt necessary that the interests of the Empire should be considered by 
us, but we should not on that account be made to fatten some British merchants 
with our blood. If India should consider the interests of the Empire, the 
Imperial Government also should attend to those of India. It will be a great 
injustice, if the obligation in this respect be not mutual. , 


25. The Desabhaktan reverts to this subject, in its issue of the 9th October, 
The ho . and writes :—Though it may cost lakhs of rupees 
are peruton in madres. to provide houses satisfying sanitary requirements 

and to supply good drinking water and pure air for a large number of people, the 
Government, the Corporation and philanthropic gentlemen should consider the 
health of the people and come forward to achieve it. There should not hereafter 
€ any doubts as to its possibility. ‘Tne Ministers in England are making 
attempts to provide houses for industrial labourers and those who receive small 


Import of dye-stuffs. 


monthly salaries ‘and Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, has realised 


the need for housing the labourers in that city. The leaders in Madras and the 
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Corporation should no longer keep quiet in this matter. There is nothing thay 
the Corporation and the Government cannot achieve, if they are so minded. [ft 
would be cruel on their part to be deterred by the cost and allow thousands of the 
poor to be sunk in filth and misery. If Indians should live in comfort and free 
from diseases, if infant mortality is not to increase, if the people are not to suffer 
from various infectious diseases and if drinking and murder are to decrease in the 
country, it is necessary that the poor labourers should be provided with clean and 
well-ventilated houses. We request Lord Willingdon to accomplish this before 
he leaves the province. . 


96. The Desabhaklan, of the 9th October, reproduces in Tamil a letter written 
_ by one Jawahalal Neru, appearing in New Indig 
Order under Martial Law in of the 6th idem, on the order passed by the Martial 
the Punjab. Law Ufficer in the Punjab that persons passing 
along the square where Miss Sherwood was attacked, should go crawling like 
reptiles. | 
27. Reproducing the questions of the ag Mr. “7 Rangaswami 
; Ayyangar in the Imperial Legislative Council 
RE ee ge oe ‘aisle Mr. Arjan Lal Nett, x. in the Vellore 
jail, and the replies of the Government thereto’ which do not seem to have been 
communicated to the press by the Associated Press Agency and, pointing to the 
statement of the Government that Mr. Arjun Lal has agreed to the conditions 
imposed on him for his release and that they are corresponding with his relatives 
as to the person with whom he should reside, the Desabhakian, of the Y¥th October, 
observes :—In December last, it was announced that Mr. Arjun Lal would be 
released and he is still in custody, though nearly ten months have elapsed. The 
Government of India are still in correspondence over the matter! It is only 
suck correspondence that hampers the progress of India. Why will not Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government, who are spending nine months in correspondence over 
the release of a political prisoner, spend countless ages in connexion with the 
reforms? The efficiency of the Government of India stops with correspondence. 
If we say more, they will perhaps begin correspondence even with us! 


28. In a leaderette under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th October, 
refers to the address delivered by Sir Abdur Rahim 
at the recent convocation of the University of 
Mysore and, expressing a hope that the Government of Madras would note his 
observations in regard to the future of that University and observes :—Scientific 
and industrial research stands foremost among the aims of all Universities at 
present and it is the opinion of great men that, if this can be achieved, there will 
be an improvement in the economic condition of the people. The Government 
should not hesitate to do everything needful for realising this object. Sir Abdur 
Rahim says that the time has gone by when the establishment of peace and order 
in the country was considered to be the only duty of Government. The bureau- 
cracy should realise that theory that the people exist for the Government no 
longer holds good and that the feeling that the Government exists for the people 
is becoming widespread. The British authorities should note that it is only 3 
Government that is carried on in conformity with’ popular wishes that can be 
enduring. Sir Abdur Rahim has sounded a note of warning to the British Govert- 
ment that Bolshevism should not be allowed to take root in India. We do not 
know whether this warning would be heeded by the British in good spirit. 
Disturbances and discontent are increasing in all countries, as a result of the 
termination of the world war and Bolshevism is spreading fast and exterminating 
societies in the western countries. These Bolsheviks, who are at once the 
enemies of society and Government, are increasing day by day in the westerD 
countries and America and every Government is attempting to suppress them and 
expecting the assistance of its subjects in doing it. Great Britain, which stands 
in need of India’s help in regard to this, should raise the status of the destitute, 
powerless and helpless Indians and secure their assistance. He suggests that the 
Government should seek the assistance of non-officials in carrying on the work 


A warning to the Government. 


_ social reform in India, as is being done in connexion with various departments of 


administration. It appearsto us that the Government will do well to consider this. 
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We appreciate the suggestion made by him that the benefits of co-operation and 
the necessity for union among the Indians should be taught to the students in the 
gchools and colleges. 


99. Referring to an observation said to have been made by Mr. Lloyd George 
in @ recent speech of his that the term ‘ nation ? can 
have reference only to a country which was 
managing its own domestic affairs, the Desathaktan, of the 10th October, remarks : 
—Mr. Montagu, at whose feet lies the destiny of India and Mr. Lloyd George who 
holds the Premier position in the British Empire, make very beautiful speeches, 
but never translate the sentiments expressed therein into action. Does the Pre- 
mier consider India to be a nation? Mr. Montagu frequently speaks of the 
‘Indian nation’ in Parliament. If so, why has India not yet been blessed with 
the good fortune of attending to its own affairs? We point out here that man- 
liness consists only in acting up to what one says. 


Remarking that every impartial historian admits thatj India imparted 
knowledge and civilization to the rest of the world 
several thousands of years ago and that the great- 
ness of India is proved by the fact that, while countries like Syria, Egypt and 
Persia, which had attained an eminence in civilisation, perished many centuries 
ago, India alone has outlived them, the Deskbhakian, of the 15th October, 
remurks :--We need not say how the Indians are faring now. The bureaucrats 
have no confidence in them. Though many ,expected that India would improve 
assoon as the British took charge of her administration, her condition has 
not improved even after the British administration of about a hundred years. 
Of course, none can deny that the railway, the telegraph and the postal system 
are the benefits derived from the British rule. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied also that the liberty of the Indians became curtailed only after the advent 
of the British. The Press Act has deprived them of the liberty, of writing and 
the Defence of India Act, that of speech. It may be said, in a way, that the 
liberty of the Indian now rests with the Criminal Investigation Department. We 
very much doubt whether the word ‘ suspicion’ had its originfrom them. It can 
be stated with certainty that there is no politician in India not suspected by the 
Criminal Investigation Department. Every patriot and loyalist in politics should 
become victims to the Criminal Investigation Department. If even the moderates, 
who attach a greater weight to loyalty than to patriotism, are suspected by the 
Criminal Investigation Department, what is there to say? It is said that even 
Lord Sinha, while travelling with Sir Lawrence Jenkins, was given some trouble 
by the Criminal Investigation Department Police. So, it is no wonder that the 
Criminal Investigation Department tigers are hovering round Pandits Malaviya 
and Nehru, as is seen from a question intended to be put by the Hon’ble 
Mr S. Sinha at the last meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, but however 
disallowed by the Government. Where is the need for the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department to watch these persons? Perhaps the Criminal Investigation 
Department were shadowing Mr. Malaviya ; because he opposed the Rowlatt 
Act and the Indemnity Act in the Imperial Legislative Council. Was he 
suspected by. any one in the Council while he was speaking? No, while SO, 
what made the Criminal Investigation Department suspect him ? Pandit Nehru 
was neither a member of the Viceregal Council nor did he speak openly anywhere 
like Mr. Malaviya. Perhaps he was suspected, because he took great interest in 
the affairs of the Punjab or because he was one of the Directors ot the Lndependent. 
The very fact that these two eminent men, full of loyalty and patriotism and 


India’s position. 


The condition of India. 


respected throughout India, are also shadowed by the Criminal Investigation © 


Department, very well indicates the condition of India’s liberty. 


30. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th October, publishes an article on this 
emtre subject contributed by the editor of the Variaka- 

The food situation. mitran to the following effect :—While admitting 
that want of rains last year and an increase in paper currency might, among other 
Causes, have contributed to the rise in prices, as stated by the Hon’ble Mr. Mant 
1n the Imperial Legislative Council and by Doctor Gilbert Slater, I hold that the 
Most important of domes were the purchase of all materials for War purposes and 
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the increased steamer and railway freights. Apart from all these, the contro} ‘o¢ 
foodstuffs has spoilt matters. It is only the few that got into the good graces os 
the authorities that began to do business ona large scale. If we complain to 
the authorities about the rise in prices in India, they point to England, Swedey 
and other countries wherein many articles are imported, even from countries at q 
distance of 12,000 miles. But India herself produces a portion of what she wants 
and depends upon Burma for the other portion. {n spite pf the prohibition of 
exports, the prices have increased 57 per cent in India while it is 107 per cent in 
England. But this is no cause for satisfaction to us, as an Englishman’s income 
is fifteen times as much as that of an Indian. Hence the people in western coup. 
tries can live more comfortably than the Indians. As the rise in prices in other 
countries does not bear the same ratio to the income of the people as it does ip 
India, how can India be compared with those countries? The present deprecia- 
tion of the currency has also contributed to the rise in prices, which will gradually 
go down as money increases in value. The value of the sovereign in England and 
other countries is so low as Rs. 10 or Rs. 12, while it is being sold fer Rs. 16 in 
India. If prices have increased 57 per cent in India, wherein the sovereign is 
worth Rs. 16, should it not be much higher than it is at present in Envland and 
other countries, wherein the value of the sovereign is only Rs. 10. 


Remarking that, though the several communiqués — by the Goy- 
ii ernment appear quite satisfactory inasmuch as, 
ihe ceed etastion. according = bes there should ‘ no famine in 
the country, the Sirtirutiam, of the Ist October, refers, however, to the hardships 
suffered by the villager and townsman alike in the matter of getting rice and, 
pointing to the statement in the aforesaid communiqués themselves that the diff- 
culty is due to the avarice of the merchants, asks why the authorities, who passed 
the Rowlatt Act to put down the secret conspirators, deeming it to bo an all-India 
affair, cannot tackle the avarice of the merchants by means of legislation, as the 
stress caused by the high prices is also a grievance afflicting the whole of India. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 14th October, refers to the lecture on this 
owen. subject delivered by Mr. Moir, the Director of 

Prices and distribution of (jyj] Supplies, under the auspices of the Publicity 
foodstulis. Board and comments on it to the following effect :— 
Mr. Moir gave a detailed account of the steps taken by the Government till now 
to relieve the situation. We cannot accept the statement that the outturn of rice 
and wheat crops last year was only 150 lakhs of tons short of the quantity required 
to satisfy the needs of the country. ‘The statistics relating to crops are prepared 
only by the Land Records Department and it has been admitted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Central Provinces in a recent conference and by various other 
experts that such figures are not reliable and that calculations based thereon lead 
only to dangerous results. Hence we do not attach any weight to the statement 
that there was.a shortage of only 150 lakhs of tons last year, but take it that it 
was much more. Even if we accept the estimate of Government, there was a 
shortage last fasli of foodstuffs required for 10 crores of people. In our country, 
there are mainly two agricultural seasons. The crops cultivated during the first 
season which may be roughly assumed to be one-third of the total produce will 
have been harvested before August—November. Suthe Government should have 
known about the failure of the first season even in the month of June or July. 
If they had ascertained the real conditions even then and taken precautionary 
measures, the present stressful situation would not havearisen. We are surprised 
at the question of a responsible officer of Government like the Director of Civil 
Supplies as to how the Government could know beforehand that the season would 
fal. ‘Turning our attention to what the Government have actually done, we find 
that they controlled the price of Burma rice and arranged to import it into | ndia. 
In the matter of granting licences to merchants for making such imports, favour- 
tism was shown to one or two European merchants who took to the rice trade 
newly, in preference to those to whom it was a hereditary occupation. ‘There 18 
a loud complaint that, though the accounts of the merchants showed a profit of 
only 8 annas per bag, the limit fixed by the Director, they really made 4 
profit of from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 on each bag. Burma rice began to sell at four 
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measures per rupee only after if was arranged in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the conference held in March last that the wholesale merchants could: 
sell at a profit of only 4 annas per bag and that the distribution of rice should 
be made only with the sanction of the Director of Civil Supplies. Mr, Salla 
Guruswami Chettiyar stated in that meeting that the price fixed by the Director 
of Civil Supplies was Re. 1 or Rs. 1-4-0 in excess of the actual cost price of a 
bag. While the Director is bound to and is in a position to give an explanation 
in regard to this, Rev. Macphail who presided over that meeting did not give 
him an opportunity for doing it: It is regrettable indeed, seeing that the lecturer 
was himself responsible in fixing the price. When the Publicity Board is intended 
for the express purpose of si pplying true information to the public, we are led 
to doubt the utility of it if there is to be no proper answer to a criticism of the 
action of the Director of Civil Supplies in a meeting held under its auspices, 
As to the delta rice, which is purchased through the Assistant Director of Supplies 
at the controlled price, it has been stated in a recent communiqué of the Director 
that it could be sold in Madras at 33 measures per rupee. But in practice, it is 
difficult to get even 25 measures. Is it just to control the price at the place of 
roduction, so as not to allow the producers any profit and, without any benefit 
to the consumer, permit the intermediate merchants to gain enormously? ‘he 
Director of Civil Supplies did not deal with these points at length. It is 
regrettable that the Director, who argued that the profit of wholesale werchants 
was fixed at 4 annas per bag only on the ground that it was not proper to 
reduce the profit of the Burma agriculturists and fill the bags of the Madras 
merchants, should not have applied the same principle in the case of the delta 
tice, for which most of the people in Madras goin. As the merchants attempt to 
get rich quickly by making enormous profits without any control, the consumers 


suffer a great deal. [tis all beautiful talk to say that the purchasing capacity 


of the people has increased ; it is not true in fact. Many people are forced to 
have only one meal a day and suffer in secret. If there are to be no restrictions 
in respect of delta rice, as in the case of Burma rice, there will be no use in 
controlling the price at the place of production. If all the merchants at least are 
permitted to deal in delta rice, the price will go down by competition among 
them. It is only because this is not done and even licences are issued mostly to 
some merchants, who have newly appeared on the scene, things have come to 
this pass. Will the Government and the Director of Civil Supplies attend to this ? 


31. The Sirtirutiam, of the Ist October, also takes exception to the nomination 
of Mr. Joshi by the Government of India as their 
representative in the International Labour Con- 
ference at Washington and, remarking that Mr. Joshi is quite ignorant of the 
condition of the labourers in India, suggests the name of one Mr. H. A. Talgherkar 
who has, in the opinion of this paner, made it his life work to serve the cause of 
the labourers, for this purp:se and feels surprised at the Government having 
overlooked him and chosen Mr. Joshi. | | 


82. Remarking that the Conference of the Madras Presidency Association 
ae : held at Erode on Saturday last exactly reflects the 

P ba rst we Pr eye: Asso- public feeling of this presidency, the Swadesamitran, 
ation Conference at Erode. of the {3th October, observes:—‘To correctly 
understand the special significance of this Conference, it is essential to remember 
that this association is a non-Brahman body. All political subjects, usually 
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discussed in the Congress and similar national assemblies, were discussed at this — 


Conference. So, it is clear that our non-Brahman brethren take special interest 
In political matters. Many of them belong to the villages and even agriculturists 
and labourers ore reported to have been present at this Conference. This meeting 
of representatives of several communities forming the majority of the population 
and the discussion of political subjects therein prove that the charge that political 
agitation is engineered only by the Brahmans and the vakils is either unfounded 
or made through ignorance. The President of the Conference has strongly 
condemned the actions in the Punjab and his remarks on administrative reforms 
show that his views are those of a moderate. He has explained very well the 

rdships resulting from the disability of the people to bear arms and the oppression 
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of the secret police. It is only since the establishment of the secret police tha 
the distrust of the Government in the people has increased. If the Governmen: 
should note this and try to restore the mutual confidence that existed before it 
will benefit both the Government and the people. ’ 


The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the 11th October, publish jp 


: ‘Tamil the speech of the Chairman of the Reception 

The Madras Presidency Ass0- (Committee and the presidential address at this 
ciation Conference at Erode. conference, while the former paper in his issue of 
the 13th idem and the latter paper in its issues of the 13th, 14th, 15th and 164), 
idem publish the proceedings thereof. 


‘Referring to the success of this conference, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th 
October, remarks that Mr. Ramaswami Nayakar 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, has 
demonstrated the capacity of merchants and 
agriculturists to conduct conferences like these and asks the Government to realise 
this and come forward to grant Home Rule soon. It also feels grateful to this 
conference for having passed the resolution about the recall of the Viceroy 
which was not passed by the Madras Frovincial Conference. : 
33. The Swadesamitran, of ng ae er an seem to be 
ere ; made in the Punjab to spoil even true politica] ]j 
The situation in the Punjeb. 3 i the mischief caused by the Mawtic] Law — 
will not do It appears that a Muhammadan Association has been started there 
with the object of co-operating with the Government in restoring peace and order 
and with Sir Umar Hayath Khan as its secretary, and that similar associations for 
the Sikhs and Hindus are in the forming. (n deep consideration, it will be patent 
that such associations come into existence only hy the efforts of those whio are 
ever seeking the favour of the authorities by means of flattery. If such associa. 
tions come into existence, many will be afraid to join the Nationalist associations 
already existing, for it is only members of the latter associations that had recentl 
to suffer from the effects of the Martial Law. No true Indian will hesitate to 
co-operate with the Government as far as possible; but there is no doubt that 
every manly Indian will hate the idea of currying favour with the authorities b 
means of flattery. It is not known how far it is patriotism and loyalty to care 
for self-interest, sacrificing one’s self-respect and liberty. On the occasion of the 
visit of Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu, interviews were granted to the newly 
started associations like the Islamia League of Madras. So, we suspect whether 
the new associations to be started in the !’unjab are intended to be of help to the 
authorities during the inquiry of the committee. 


54, heferring to the re So bs the London telegram, dated Yth instant, 
rom the special correspondent to the Madras Time 

The Joint Committes. and the Statesman of ‘Calcutta to the effect that, 
though at times only four members are present during the sittings of the Joimt 
Committee, the work of examining witnesses is proceeding rapidly, the Desabhakiaa, 
of the 15th October, observes:—Over a dozen members have been appointed for 
the Joint Committee and so, if the above statement is true, it is very much to be 
regretted. The four members perhaps include, besides the President, the Secretary 
of State and the Under Secretary and one other member! Are not the first three 
of these bound to be present? Such a procedure would tantamount almost tos 
family business. If it is true that matters affecting the future of the thirty crores 


of Indians are managed in London in this fashion, is it wrong on the part of the 
Indians to demand and agitate for Home Rule ? 


35. Referring to the authorities having got the Indemnity Act passed in the 


.,,. last session of the Imperial Legislative Council 9 

Po Imperial Legislative they wanted, in spite of the enaiiae of the repre- 
sentative members, the Vaisyamttran, of the 29th 

September, observes:—There are always some Indian members in the Council to 
support the bureaucrats and they can scarcely be deemed to be the representatives 
of the people. Apart from this, the executive officials have begun to speak 
disparagingly of the Honourable Members supporting the popular cause. Ever 
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gince the passing of the Rowlatt Act and the Indemnity Act, the attitude of the 
executive officials has become patent to the public. The words of the members 
who freely ee the opinion of the people are unpalatable to the officials. 
Though Sir William Vincent and others were permitted to revile the Hon’ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who is however undaunted by the threats of the 
officials, the President interrupted Mr. Malaviya when he tried to refute the 
observations made by Sir William. All these only show that, so long as executive 
officials continue to be presidents of Legislative Councils, the representatives of 
the people cannot have either liberty or respect. To most of the interpellations 
of Mr. Malaviya, no answers were given and again Sir William Vincent quoted 
Mr. Gandhi’s remarks in the Young India in support of the Indemnity Bill. From 
this it is plain that the executive officiale are in the habit of praising the Indians, 
when they support them, and of abusing them when their actions are condemned. 
It is quite clear from the behaviour of the officials in this session that they are 
fidgeting, without being able to give proper answers to the interpellations. 
Further, as there are 35 members always ready to vote in favour of the officials, 
it is quite apparent that the side of the people is weak in the Council. When the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rangaswami Ayyangar explained to the Council the attitude of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Sir William Vincent became enraged and remarked that it was 
cowardly to blame Sir Michael behind his back. If the actions of the execative 
officials are condemned by the members of the Legislative Council, in the presence 
of those officials, perhaps some special orders will be issued. Never will the 
people secure any convenience from officials of this turn of mind. Unless officials 


‘responsible to the people are appointed, the grievances of the people can never be 


redressed. : 


Remarking that Legislative Councils in India may, in a way, be compared to P™{REAEtAm, 
theatres, the ULesubhaktan, of the 13th October, says:—Though the non-official 113th Oct. 1919. 


members of these councils are dubbed ‘ Honourable,’ they are not at all treated 
honourably at the meetings of the Council. The attitude of official members at 
these meetings is too well known for us to dilate upon it. A correspondent to 
the Pioneer, well versed in the secrets of the Indian administration, has, in writing 
about the proceedings of the recent session of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
stated that both advantages and disadvantages result from the meetings of this 
Council. According to him, the disadvantages are that the time of the hard- 
worked heads of departments is wasted for nearly a month, their papers get 
accumulated, important matters are delayed and all administrative work comes to 
a standstill and the advantage is that all departmental heads are allowed an 
opportunity to assemble together and explain their work to the Council and 
also to dispel the ignorance of the public about political matters. We sympathise 
with this correspondent in his advocacy of the departmental heads. We well 
know that the members of the Government of Iudia are tired of heavy work. 
But we cannot accept his statement that the work of these officers is delayed 
by the session of the Viceregal Council being held for a month. Taking, 
for example, the last session, though formally it lasted from the 3rd September 
I9l¥ to the 25th idem, meetings were actually held only on a few days. The 
meetings of the Imperial Council are never held continuously, in which case they 
cannot drag on for a month. Then, again, if these meetings should entail so 
much hardship on the official members, who remain stationary at a place and 
attend to their work, what amount of inconvenience should be felt by the non- 
official members, who have to come from other provinces leaving their avocations 
and to stay for a month in Delhi or Simla? The first meeting of the last session 
was on the 3rd September and the next meeting was on the 10thidem. What 
were the official members doing during the interval? Why could they not 
attend to their official duties then ? The non-official members cannot spend this 
interval in attending to their important work. From this, it is clear that. the 
ong duration of the session of this Council is more inconvenient to the non-ofiicial 
members than to the official members. Coming to the advantages mentioned by 
® correspondent, our question is how far the official members are able to dispel 
the ignorance of the public. For example, taking it that all the interpellations 
of Mr. Malaviya about the Punjab incidents were due to ignorance, why cannot 
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the Government dispel his ignorance, by replying to them? Will this corre. 


epondent understand at least now that the statements made by Mr. Thompson 
Sir Havelock Hudson and. other officials in regard to the Punjab affairs were all 
due to ignorance? He says. that official members are now evincing a keener 
interest in the proceedings of the Council than before. The passing of the Rowlatt 
Act and the Indemnity Act very well show what weight the official luembers 
attach to the words of the popular representatives. : 


The Desabhaktan, of the 14th October, publishes in Tamil, the opinion 
..., expressed by the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. Rangaswanj 
The Imperial Legislative Avyyangar on the character of the roceedings of 
Council. the last session of the Imperial Letisbative Council 
in an interview which the representative of the /ndependext of Allahabad had with 
him, in the course of which, he is said tu have remarked, among other things, that 
the proceedings were not dignified, that the official members were provoked when 
the popular representatives spoke out the truth, that the Home Member treated 
him and all those who criticised the exercise of Martial Law in the Punjab with 
scanty courtesy, that the Government, instead of appreciating the increased 
interest which people were taking in political matters, evinced a fecling of spite 
against those who expressed the popular opinion truly and that he had no faith 
in the present Legislative Councils, as the popular representatives had no support 
therein. 


36. Referring to the question, which the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha wanted to put in 
_. _ .the Imperial Legislative Council whether the 
Public men and the Criminal }{on’ble Pandits Madan Mohan Malaviya and Moti 
Investigation Department. Lal Nehru were watched by the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department officers during their recent stay in the Punjab, having been dis- 
allowed by the Viceroy, the Swadesamitran, of the 14th October, remarks :—Some 
may wonder if Criminal Investigation Department officers were deputed to watch 
the movements of even these great nen, who are held in high esteem by the people 
of the country. But, is there any wonder in popular leaders being watched by 
the Criminal Investigation Department, when even Lord Carmichael was the 
object of their attentions during his Governorship. 


37. The Vaisyamitran, of the =9th September, reproduces, in ‘Tamil, 
summaries of two articles written by Sir G. C. 
Buchanan in the London Times condemning the 
extravagance of the expenditure incurred by the 
Military authorities in Mesopotamia and also an abstract of the comments of the 
London Times supporting his views. In the first of the articles, Sir Buchanan 
points out that it is not at all wise in these hard days to spend money on items 
which will not yield any return within 20 years, that large amounts have already 
been wasted in Mesopotamia on the initiative of the War Minister, though the 
Government of India were erroneously blamed for the dangers to which the 
British troops were subjected there and that strict economy should be observed 
hereafter. In his second article, he says that it is a waste of money to try to 
make Govid [sic], the chief port of Mesopotamia, and dwells upon the importance 
of Basra being continued as the chief trading port and of opening railway 
communications therefrom to the interior. The London Times remarks that many 
of the officers who should do their work residing in India are at present stopping 
in Mesopotamia, that the War Minister is not competent to take up the work of 
improving Mesopotamia, that all Military officials not doing duty for the army 
should at once be recalled from there, that, in view to avoid the mistakes 
committed by the British when they first settled in India, the Military ‘officers In 
Mesopotamia should all be replaced by civil officers and that a strong committe? 
should be appointed to look into matters relating to land revenue administration, 
etc., there and settle the question whether the supervision of Mesopotamia shou 
be vested with the Government of India or with the British Government. 


38. Referring to a rumour that the dyeing institute in Madura is to be 


The dyeing institute in Madura. removed to Madras and remarking that its remov’ 


. to any other place cannot be productive of aby 
benefit when its work in Madura, which is eminently fitted for carrying on We 
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dyeing industry, is considered to be unsatisfactory and when, instead of impart - 
ing to the pupils a knowledge of the industry from the very beginning up to the 
stage in which 1t 1s to be carried on in practice, they are taught less than what 
is within the genere | knowledge of the industrialists, the Sourashtra, of the 4th 
October, adds :—Jt is the duty of the Government to establish this industry in 
Madura alone. The Opinion, not only of the officials concerned but also of those 
who carry on the industry, should be taken into account in examining the reasons 
for the institute, not attracting pupils properly. If an institute which was estab- 
lished at the cost of lakhs of rupees of the people’s money is to be suddenly 
removed at the suggestion of a single person, not only do the people lose the 
benefit of expert instruction but it is also an insult offered to the dyers themselves. 
It is necessary that an industrial institute should be established in a place where 
that industry is carried on on a grand scale and provision made for imparting 
instruction in respect of the latest processes connected with that industry with the 
help of experts. The appointment of experts, who have no practical knowledge 
of the industry, will be productive not only of loss of money but will also bring 
a bad name to the institute itself. The Government should appoint practical 
experts and also a committee of persons actually carrying on the industry to 
supervise the work of the institute frequently and report thereon every year, and 
act in cousultation with them in taking steps to remedy any defects disclosed from 
the report. hen only can the Government be deemed to have really established 
an institute to teach a certain industry. 


39. Referring to the appointment of a Salaries Committee to inquire into and 
redress the grievances of clerks, etc., the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 10th October, complains that some 
officials seem to think that the trouble of receiving petitions from their clerks and 
forwarding them to the Government with their recommendations has been saved 
by the appointment of this committee, and writes :—If the heads of departments 
should collect facts by making an inquiry into the grievances of their subordi- 
nates and make recommendations as to the manner of redressing them, they would 
be facilitating the work of the committee. ‘The clerks in all offices are suffering 
from poverty and the rise in the prices of foodstuffs. In spite of the rise in prices, 
the scale of their pay remains what it was years ago. We cannot say that the 
Government, whose duty it is to see that their subordinates are contented and 
live in comfort, have discharged that heavy responsibility properly till now. ‘The 
committee should inquire into the condition, not only of petty clerks, but also of 
all other non-gazetted officers. ‘Che minimum pay of clerks should be fixed at 
Rs. 50 and those whose pay is less than Rs. 50 should be immediately given an 
allowance of Rs. 10 per mensem and another Rs. 5 towards house-rent. ‘The 


‘The Salarics Committee. 


Committee should also ascertain whether the present establishments in offices are 


sufficient to cope with the work. ‘The case of pensioners, who are also suffering 
from the rise in prices, should be considered with sympathy. Considering the 
importance of the questions ‘involved, we hope the Committee will discharge its 
work in a manner satisfactory both to the public and the Government. 


Referring to the appointment, by the Madras Government, of a committee 
ia Mladen Siceaaiaie to inquire into the pay of the officers in the subordi- 

ee ee nate grades of the public service, the Aanthirava. of 
the 1dth October, dwells at length on the hardships suffered by the low-paid 
subordinates consequent on the high prices, and urges that the committee ought to 
be both prompt and generous in their recommendations. 


40. In reviewing the report on the work of the Agricultural department 
during the year 1915-19, the Swadesamitran, of the 
Lith October, remarks that the results achieved so 
far are not commensurate with the efforts of the department and writes :—The 
agriculturists themselves and the attitude of the officials of the department are 
equally responsible for this. Tbough the express object of the department is to 
do away with:out-of-date methods followed by agriculturists and bring the latest 
ones into wide use among them, we cannot say that the higher officials have 
succeeded in getting a full grasp of the Indian agricultural conditions and the 
attitude of the agriculturists. If agriculture should flourish by the adoption of 
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new methods, there should be a wide diffusion of agricultural education. wip, 
regard to the Agricultural College at Coimbatore, which has been established ¢, 
achieve this object, the report says that none of the present students is capabje 
of occupying the higher offices in the'departxent and that the quality of student, 
seeking admission into itis deteriorating. It is only because agricultural educa. 
tion is imparted with a view to secure officers for the department and not fo 
teaching the art to those who follow it, agricultural methods have not spread in 
the country. Some may doubt whether Indians are deficient in intellect or gskij) - 
to such a degree that they cannot derive any benefit whatever from agricultural 
education. But many Englishmen have strongly testified to the intellectual 
capacity of Indians and especially of Indian agriculturists. It has been pointed 
out in the report that the reason for the. poor quality of the students seekip 
admission into the college is that there is no scope for Indian youths to attain 
to high positions in this walk of life. In _ western countries, means are 
devised for people taking to any industry attaining an eminence therein. Why 
‘should it not be done in Indiaalso? If it be done, we think that numberless 
youths of the required capacity will readily come forward to follow agriculture ag 
an occupation. The Government allege that they are anxiously considering about 
how to attract a better class of recruits in sufficient numbers for the needs of the 
department. C®nsidering that it is only agriculture that is the hereditary occupa- 
tion of most of the people in this country and that they are not inferior to others 
in point of intelligence, the state of affairs referred to above cannot be satisfacto 
either to the authorities or the people. As the Government of India say that 
they are going to effect a widespread diffusion of agricultural education, we hope 
they will adopt measures calculated to achieve such a result quickly. 


41. The Desabhakian, in its supplement of the 11th October, reproduces in 
Tamil a long article on this subject contributed 
by Professor Radhakamal Mukherji to the Modern 
Review, in which he strongly condemns the day and night shifts and the present 
long hours of work obiaining in the factories, women being compelled to work 
for eleven hours and boys under the age of nine for seven hours a day, points out 
that the present system does not allow any leisure for women to attend to their 
children or domestic affairs, suggests the appointment of women inspectors to see 


Indian labourers and factories. 


_ if women and children are treated properly in factories in accordance with the 
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provisions of law and dwells upon the necessity for an amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act. 


42. Referring to the request said to have been made to the Joint Committee 
by the members of the Congress deputation to 
examine Messrs. Syed Hasan Imam, Bepin Chandra 
Pal and A. Rangaswami Ayyangar on behalf of the 
Congress, the Swadesumitran, in its supplement of the 12th October, writes :—We 
do not know whether they will be examined. As they are prominent popular 
leaders, who have stayed in India till recently and gone there with a knowledge 
of the latest events, the omission to examine these representatives of the Congress 
will create a feeling throughout the country that the committee are not impartial 
in their inquiry seeing that they have examined many witnesses on behalf of the 
moderates and non-Brahmans. Mr. Syed Hasan Imam was the President of the 
Special Congress which met at Bombay to consider the reforms, and is the President 
of the All-India Home Rule League, while Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar is 
well versed in political science and competent to give valuable evidence in regard 


to financial matters. We hope the Joint Committee will not commit the mistake 
ot omitting to examine them. 


Referring to the evidence given by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Sir John 
Hewett and Commissioner Booth Tucker before the 


Joint Committee on Indian 
Reforms. 


Joint Committee on Indian 


eats. Joint Committee, the Dravidan, of the 15th October, 

writes :—It is clear from their evidence that they 
have understood India properly. Though the Home Rule party may foolishly 
blab about them in various terms, it can be easily understood from their evidence 


that they alone are likély to do good to India and th rtial like 
the self-seeking Home R 5 o Jndia and that they are not pa 


ulers. While drawing attention to the fact that the 
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educated classes in India have no idea of co-operation, Sir Michael stated that he 
recruited men for the army only with the help of villagers. If the interests of 
those who are ever rendering such help be not safeguarded, the administration 
will do no goog either to the Englishmen or to the Indians. Commissioner Booth 
Tucker stated that the Panchamas should be given adequate representation as 
they alone were the - i. of British rule in India. ‘This isa matter which 
should be admitted by all. . is suggestion that there should be a Government 
organ is nob called for, as there is now the Publicity Baréau and almost all the 
Anglo-Indian J ournals support the Government. But hisremark that the Govern- 
ment are not only dumb, but also deaf is quite true. They neither communicate 
their views freely nor pay any attention to the complaints of others. Though for 
sometime past, the words of those who make a thundering noise have been reach- 
ing their ears, they hardly heed the representation of the hardships of the 
majority of the people. It is regrettable indeed that the Government officials 
neither see nor read the papers in which such hardships are described. We 
therefore caution the Englishmen tnat they should attend to the welfare of the 
majority of the Indians who wish for the long continuance of British rule. 


43. While reiterating the remarks of the Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian 
* about the Sugar Commission, the Lokopakari, of the 
13th Octobor, observes :—'l‘hough Commissions are 
often appointed im India’s interest, the number of Indians on such commissions is 
always small, the majority of the members being Englishmen, so that it gives 
room to the impression among the public that these commissions care more for 
the interests of the Anglo-Indian merchants. If the industries of India should 
rogress and her economic condition should improve, the Government should help 
argely to enable Indian capitalists to retain Indian industries in their own hands 
and levy import duties on foreign goods. 


44. Ina leader dwelling at length upon the improvements effected in the 

3 Madras harbour within the last fifteen years, the 
The Madras harbour. Swacesamitran, of the 15th October, points to the 
duties levied in the harbour having been increased by 75 per cent in the course 
of the three years from 1916 to 1918, so as to cope with the fall in the income 
ofthe Port ‘Trust on account of the reduction of exports and imports caused 
by the war, and tv the alleged statement of Sir Francis Spring that these duties 
would be reduced, when shipping facilities could be had as usual and the export 
and import business restored to its former level aud writes: —The conditions have 
changed very much even now and commerce is being restored to its normal state. 
The duties should, therefore, be reduced as early as possible, as otherwise, the 
incidence thereof would fall heavily on the poor alone on account of the merchants 
adding them to the cost of articles. Itis not proper to make them bear this 

cin, when they are already suffering from the effects of high prices. 


‘The Sugar Commission 


45. Observing that it cannot be denied by any one that it is a very bad 
arrangement to keep money belonging to India in 
England and other places, the Swadesamitran, of the 
15th October, writes :—For instance, why should 85 millions sterling of India’s 
money be kept in England, as stated by Mr. S. R. Bomanji in the Manchester 
Guardian? Now, the Secretary of State for India is reported to have instructed a 
bank in Ottawa to receive and have in deposit all the gold coins which might be 
paid for the goods sent from India, and a bank in the capital of the Dominion of 
Canada to similarly receive all gold.coins that might be paid for the Indian goods 
sent to America. But it is the opinion of many that gold coins can be easily 
risodueed into the Indian currency now, if they are allowed to be exported to 
ndia. 


The currency muddle. 


46. The Mahavikata Dudan, of the 11th October, also disapproves of the Mauaviara Doran, 


: roposal of the Government of Madras to establish 

The seat of the Government of telephonic communication between Ootacamund 
ate. and Madras and conduct the administration of the 
Presidency from Ootacamund and remarks :—First of all, it should be found out 
which place is the best for locating the seat of the administration. It is prefer- 
able to have one place as the permanent seat of Government, instead of changing 
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_ it every six months. All public offices and the executive officials including Hig 
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Excellency should permanently remain either at Ootacamund or at Madras and the 
administration carried on from: there. Otherwise, loss of efficiency and 
unnecessary waste of funds will be the result. : 


47. Referring to the address of welcome proposed to he presented to the 
Viceroy by the Nadar community on the occasion of 
and his visit to Madras having been rejected for ‘ want of 
| time’, a correspondent to the Desabhaktan writes 
in its issue of the 14th October :—The object of the Viceroy in receiving addresses 
from public bodies is only to acquaint himself with the grievances, hardships 
and views of the people and it is therefore a matter for surprise that, coming with 
such an object he could not spare 15 or 20 minutes to receive an address from the 
Nadar community which numbers 10 lakhs of people! Wedo not know what 
the Viceroy, who cannot spare 15 minutes, is going to do during his three days’ 
stay in Madras and how he is going to ascertain the grievances and needs of the 
people. If the Nadars who suffer immensely are not to be allowed to represent 
their difficulties to the Government, whom else have they to complain to? The 
address sent by the Nadar community on the occasion of the visit of Mr. Montagu 
was also rejected and their request that a person belonging to their communit 
should be nominated to the local Legislative Council remains unheeded. If the 
Government should fail to satisfy the public on such occasions,*it may be likel 


to cause discontent among the people and diminish their affection for the 
Government. 


48. While expressing its sympathy with the Government of India for its 
sie supporting the Indian Civil Service party in India, 
The Indian Civil Service and the Desabhaktan, of the 15th October, is surprised 
pesereas. at the same time at the Government having deputed 
two civilian officers specially to give evidence before the Joint Committee on 
behalf of the Indian Civil Service officials in India, and observes :—Are not men 
like Sir James Meston, Sir Murray Hammick and others, wh» were examined 
as witnesses by the Joint Committee so far, Government servants? Where is the 
need then to examine two special witnesses for the Indian Civil Service party? 
The Government servants referred to above spoke only in support of the European 
officials in India and there is Sir John Rees on the Joint Committee itself to 
safeguard the prestige of the Indian Civil Service officials. It is not therefore 
apparent why two special witnesses have now teen deputed for this purpose. 


49. Referring to the rumour that His Excellency Lord Willingdon is trying 


Sapeer 7 to refund the security paid by the Hindu, the 
The seourity paid by the =r Desabhaktan, of the 15th October, observes :—We 
do not know how far this is true; but, if it is true, we offer our thanks to His 


Excellency. Our prayer is that he should be merciful to all the newspapers in 
Madras that have deposited securities. 


The Nadar community 
the Government. : 


50. Pointing to the draft address of welcome to be presented to His 


eT HTT Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of his 
The Vicoroy’s visit to Madras. coming visit to Madras, submitted to the authorities 
by the Madras Liberal League, also having been returned, for certain portions 


being expunged, as happened in the case of the address of the Madras Mahajana — 
Sabha, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th October, remarks that it never expected that 
League, with which personages like Messrs. Srinivasa Sastriyar, Sir P 5. Sivaswami 
Ayyar and Mr. G. A. Natesan, whose help is of vital importance to the Govern- 
ment, are connected, would be treated so badly by the authorities and while 
appreciating the impartial way in which the Government have behaved in this - 


matter, pities the condition of even associations which boast of maintaining friendly 
relations with the Government. 


d1. Referring to the resolution brought forward by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N, 


Need for a State bank in India, 25M: at the last meeting of the Imperial Legisla- 


tive Council, that a State bank should be established 
for India and also to the fact that man 


| y Indian leaders have, during the inquiry 
of the Industries Commission, recommended the formation of such a bank, the 


Hindu Nesan of the 15th October, observes :—There is‘no doubt that a majority of 
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the Indians ate in favour of this proposal. Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya has, in his 
dissenting minute tothe report of the Industries Commission, advocated the need 
for such a bank. Professor Khale has recommended, in his bouk on Indian Currency 
Reforms, that the establishment of a State bank is one of the remedies to yet rid 
of the financial stress which India is often subjected to. Mr. Sarma’s resolution 
was lost, because, In spite of public opinion being in favour of it, the Govern- 
ment would not yield. State banks have proved beneficial in America France, 
Russia, Japan and other countries. We are at present labouring under man 
disadvantages and the State bank is the only means to get rid of them. The 
Indian Reserve Fund is increasing year after year and, though intended to help 
India at a nick, it is allowed to be retained in distant London.. If it is to be kept 
in India itself, it 1s necessary to have a big bank to secure it safe and only a 
Government bank can do it. We wish the Government appoint a committee to 
inquire and report upon the need fora State bank in India and upon the ways 
and means of establishing one. 


52. Referring to the prospect of the introduction of the Indian Reforme Bill 
in the next session of the Parliament, the 
Andrapatrika, ot the 8th October, observes in its 
leader under this heading:—We have pointed out that Mr. B. G. Horniman, 
writing to the Bombay Chronicle, is of opinion that the Reform Bill will not be 
introduced in the ensuing session of the Parliament. The cables received to-day 
oto show that his opinion may be true. . . Mr. Montagu is very anxious to 
introduce the Bill in the ensuing session. ‘The moderates are prepared to accept 
any meagre instalment of reforms, provided that tlie Bill is soon passed into an 
Act. : 

Even Mrs. Besant deposed before the Joint Committee to the effect that the 
srant of the least responsibility to the people in the Central Government would 
sufice. What is the result of the negotiations of these moderate leaders who have 
made the Reform Bill their ultimate goal? The Bill will not come up for 
discussion in the next meeting, and with the exception of Sir Sankaran Nayar, all 
those who will be examined hereafter are officials and their friends. . . In 
addition to delay, the Bill is likely to be narrowed very much. The Parliament 
will not meet again till March next. Tull then, the consideration of the Bill will 
be postponed. Whatever be the result, those who are afraid even to express their 
wants clearly can hardly expect better success. 

This compromise for the Reform Bill has been a source of loss in so many 
ways. ‘The salaries of big officials have been increased even without the Indian 
opinion having been consulted in the matter, and without even an opportunity 
having been afforded to the Indians to express their disapproval. Our leaders 
are fixhting shy to agitate about the Punjab affairs. The several parties have 
hesitated to represent before the Joint Committee unanimously that the preservation 
of the birthrights of the people should be embodied in the Retorm Bill. . 

The paper then complains that the Congress has been allowed only a meagre 
representation, while the representatives of other movements have been accorded a 
better treatment, ‘and that this dves not show the sense of justice of the Joint 
Committee in the matter of taking evidence. It expects that at least the evidence 
of Mr. Hasan Jmam and Mr. B. C. Pal who have recently gone to England on 
behalf of the Congress will be taken. It observes that it is hard to say what 
strange difficulties may arise, before the Parliament meets in March next, and 
that though the recent Railway strike has amicably ended, there are many issues 
connected with the labour problem which require a proper solution for the esta- 
blishment of permanent peace in the country, and doubts the ability of the present 
Coalition Government to deal with them adequately. Whatever party may come 
to power, the paper goes on to say, there 1s only one way open to dependent 
nations to make progress and that is by showing their determination to attain 
their object by expressing their desires in indubitable language, and the’rulers 
will never care to find out their inner motives otherwise. 


What will happen in future ? 


; 
i . 


Finally, it remarks that the reforms which will ba granted now will not be 
Modified for a long time to come, and advises the Indian people to express their 
demands fearlessly and unanimously at this juncture, lest the Reform Bill which 
18 already inadequate should be still further curtailed through the attempts of 
such persons as Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir John Hewett. EN Ed ocak 
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58. Referring to the message delivered to the people by Mr. Gandhi jp 
response to the celebrations 1n the country of his 


recent birth-day, the Andhrapairika, of the 8) 
October, remarks :— , Mr. Gandhi is of the firm belief that the observances 
of the swadeshi vow will set right the economic condition of the country, | _ 
If the. people want to honour him really, it is necessary that they should follow 
the swadeshi vow. . 

54. Andhrapairika, of the 9th October, gives in Telugu an extract from the 
Bombay Cionicle, regarding the Deputy Commis. 
sioner’s letter to the Secretaries of the Congress 
Reception Committee at Amritsar, which contains: —. = There is no use of 
leaving this matter to the discretion of the Deputy Commissioner. We hope that 
Sir Edward Maclagan will keep his subordinates within limits. The Congress ig 
not a place for disturbances. It is not possible to hold it in some wretched 
villlage. ... ¥ ‘ 

55. Under this heading, the Godavaripatrika, of the 23rd September, says :— 
As the Indemnity Bill will be an obstacle to persong 
found guilty by the Commission of Inquiry being 
proceeded against, justice requires that His Excellency the Viceroy should refrain 
from having the Bill introduced into the Council. ‘The people and the Govern. 
ment differ in their opinion as to the propriety of the introduction of Martial Law 
into the Punjab. It remains to be seen how far the finding of the Commission 
appointed by the bureaucracy will meet with the approval of the people. If the 
affairs of the Punjab be inquired into by a royal commission instead of a 
commission appointed by the Viceroy, they will decide as to whether the Govern- 
ment are to blame or the people or both. ‘Then will arise the question of the 
Indemnity Bill. But even then, it should be passed in the Parliament and not in 
the Imperial Legislative Council. If the Government say ‘No’, let them do all 
that it may. It is the duty of the papers to protest. So we have expressed our 
view, and the result rests with His Excellency the Viceroy and the Legislative — 
Council. 


56. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Sudarsinz, of the 15th Septem- 
ber, writes:—. . . Not only have we not been 
profited by the Enylish system of education to the 
extent to which we should be, but it is being imparted solely to meet the 


Mr. Gandhi’s message. 


The Amritsar Congress. 


Commission of Inquiry. 


Our present condition. 


- requirements of the administration. It has been useful only in turning out clerks, 


doctors, pleaders and such other men fit for service, and has killed the independent 

rofessions, arts, and hand-industries which had existed in the country from time 
immemorial. It 1s understood from a Government publication that, ina 
period of 130 years of British rule, there have been 22 famines. I hear taat 
such an intolerable state had never existed in the past. Leaders and great men 
have understood that such a condition is due to a defective system of administra- 
tion. Besides the famines referred to above, one-third of the population in the 
country has no full meal. Our leaders have realized the fact that, for the happiness 
of all the people, the Government should be more responsible to them, and are 
working hard towards that end. This is swaraj. It is only in the interests of 
British justice that we want self-government within the British Empire. 


57. Referring to the imposition of a ‘ Poll’ tax of Rs. 2 per head in Burma, 
the Kistnapatrika, of the ]1th October, writes that 
the tax will work as a great hardship in the case of 
the Telugu coolies who go to Rangoon mostly from the Cocanada and Vizag* 
patam ports, and urges the Axdhra Provincial Congress Committee to pass 3 
resolution requesting the Burma Government to exclude at least the Telugu 
coolies from the operation of the tax, and forward it to the Burma Government. 


58. Under this heading, ‘ sapetanacent tothe Kisinapairika, of “1 

ctober, refers to the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
‘The Sow cumenge mi. = Howard in the Imperial Tactdalive Council on the 
Indian currency question, and writes to the following effect:—In the recent 
session of the Imperial Lagisistire Council, Mr. Howard always spoke about the 
prospect of our getting gold from America and absolutely made no mention about 
silver. He even went to the length of saying that the position of silver was such 


The Telugu coolies in Rangoon. 
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+hat it was not possible for him to make any statement on the subject. The 
reduction in the exchange value of a sovereign from Rs, 15 to Rs. 10 has been 
made for the benefit of English merchants, officials and shipping companies and not 
for the benefit of the Indians. _ It has enhanced the enormous drain of gold from 
this country into England which has been already going on, and is emptying our 
treasuries. 
The corrsepondent then goes on to explain by examples how the recent fall 
in the exchange value of a sovereign would benefit the three classes of the English 
ople mentioned above. He says that, whereas 60 sovereigns sufficed for the 
payment of pension to a retired Indian Civil Service officer in England, 90 
sovereigns will have to be paid to him according to the new rate. He gives 
similar exemples for the cases of merchants and shipping concerns, and remarks 
that the policy of Imperial preference adopted by the British Government after 
the war, coupled with the fallin the value of the sovereign is bound to further 
British industries to the entire ruin of the Indian industries. 


59. Referring to the evidence of Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Jvint 
| a Committee, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th October, 
The performance of Sir Michael observes in its leader under this heading :—. 
O'Dwyer. Local Governments cannot surely have a more 
trustworthy representative than he. The fact that opponents to the grant of 
self-government are giving evidence just when the inquiry of the Joint Committee 
is coming to a close, is worth-noting. . . ‘The people of India think that they 
will do well to have diarchical government at least, instead of having no control 
over the administration at all. So also, the Congress is for having some freedom 
at least under the diarchical system in the absence of complete provincial autonom 
which they want. It seems that Sir Michael O’Dwyer has accepted the whole of 
the Montford scheme excepting the system of dual government. 

But if dual government is to be taken away from the Montford scheme, what 
is it that will remain? ‘The old bureaucratic system is all that will remain. 
From this, it is clear that Sir Michael O’Dwyer is not in favour of giving the 
people any administrative control. : 

Of all provincial heads, it is Sir Michael O’ Dwyer alone who has given expres- 
sion to the most narrow-minded views. According to his argument, educated men 
are not the representatives of the general masses, and Government officials alone 
should be their representatives, so long as there is no awakening among them. 
But it is an idle faney to think that there will be any awakening among the 
masses, 80 long as a person like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer continues to be the head of a 
province. . . Referring to the help which he received in recruitment work 
from the educated classes, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer is reported to have said that many 
of the educated men remained indifferent. ‘Chere cannot bea more untrue prattle 
than this. We should like to know what steps he had taken to secure the assist- 
ance of educated men. . . ‘I'he methods employed by him in connexion with 
recruitment in the Punjab have been described in the Yruth which is published 
in England. It is unnecessary to dwell on this matter at length, as it will come 
to light in the course of the inquiry by the Commission. How far the help 
rendered by the village-folk was whole-hearted will also be made known then. 
Be it as it may, it will now be seen that Sir Michael O’ Dwyer does not at all 
shrink from condemning the educated classes. . . The administration is not 
certainly going to come to a staudstill, simply because the Indian Civil Service 
officials are not willing to co-operate. As has been expressed by Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Rao, the progress of India has been halting so far on account of the faults of 
these officials. . . Sir Michael O’Dwyer has been able to fiud another opportunit 
to condemn the dual system of government. In the course of a reply to his friend, 
Lord Sydenham, he remarked that if there had been a dual government in the 
Punjab, it would not have coped with the recent crisis. But if he had not been 
at the head of the administration, there would have been no crisis at all in the 
Punjab. Why should the Punjab alone be the scene of a disturbance which 
occurred in no other Province in India? . . . Speaking in the Imperial 
Legislative Council about the help which the Punjab has given to the British 
Empire during the war, he excited the resentment of the other Provincial heads 
by remarking that his province excelled all others in that respect, and was even 
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obliged to tender an apology. In spite of the existence of such favourable 
conditions, why has the situation in the Punjab become so bad as to call for the 
application of the Martial Law? . ... What need there is for the grant of 
self-government will be understood from Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s evidence itself. 


‘vie 60. Referring to the imposition of Indemnity taxes in Guzranwala ang 
1ith Oot, 1919. 


Ahmedabad in respect of the damage done to the 
Government property in those places in connexiop 
with the disturbances which occurred in April last, the Andhrapatrika, of the 1ith 
October, observes that to ensure the future good-will of the people, it is advisable 
to use conciliatory methods instead of taking vindictive measures in such circum. 
stances. The paper then gives the attitude taken up by Lord Hardinge with 
regard to the Cawnpore Mosque riot and the Indo-Muslim disturbance at Oudh ip 
support of its statement. It remarks that though the Government are justitied jn 
making good the property lost by them, it is not right that all people should be 
punished alike without any discrimination, and that it is not legal to collect the 
Indemnity tax from the people of Guzranwala under the Police Act, inasmuch ag 
they were given no opportunity to represent their case. While an Indemnity Act 
has been passed to protect such officials as may be held responsible in the course 
of inquiry by the Commission for any mishandling of the situation, the paper 
adds: it is ata loss to understand the justice of subjecting the people alone to 
harsh punishments before the Commission has begun its inquiry. It appeals to 
Sir Edward Maclagan to consider what dissatisfaction and distrust such 4 course of 
action is likely to promote among the people, and to defer the imposition of the 
Indemnity tax, until the Inquiry Commission completes its inquiry and publishes 
its report. 


Referring to the order that a week’s wages of the Mill coolies at Ahmedabad 
should be withheld by the proprietors concerned, the paper thinks that it will be 
a great hardship to those poor people in these famine times and that the invidious 
distinction which the order makes between the Government officials, Railway 
employees, those working ia the Bombay Bank and the Europeans on the one 
hand and the rest of the people on the other, is insulting to the self-respect of the 
latter. It appeals to the Provincial Governments and the Government of India to 
defer the collection of the Indemnity taxes both at Guzranwala and Ahmedabad 
till the publication of the report of the Inquiry Commission. 


In conclusion, the paper expresses its gratification at the possibility of an 
amicable understanding being arrived at between the Government and the people, 
as intimated by Mr. Andrews from the Punjab by wire which, it says, has reacued 
it after the above matter was set in type. 


Indemnity. 


Ampsnarararxs, § 61. Referring to the recent order of the Government of Madras regarding 
11th Oot. 1919. pyro ws Mr. C. V, Krishna Rao Pantulu, who presided over 

" the Ongole Cattle Fair of 1918, discarding certain 
unwarranted remarks made by its officials against him, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
llth October, remarks. . . This will be an object lesson which will teach 
officials to be very careful in criticising the conduct of non-officials. The action 
of the Government of His Excellency Lord Willingdon is highly commendable. 
That the Government should set right any mistake of its otticials which it may 
perceive, instead of trying to defend it, shows its liberal attitude. 


ANDERAPATRIKa, 62. Referring to the evidence of Sir John Hewett before the Joint Cominition 
11th Oct, 1919. ees the Andhrapatrika, of the i\Ith October, remarks 
The friends of arbitrary rule. nahin * tke heading. lig Bin in ae 


O’Dwyer, he has also made a full display of his overflowing and spontaneous 
sympathy for the masses. 


63. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th October, 
supports the opinion of the President of the Andhrs 
Co-operative Conference, advocating the creation 0 


a separate co-operative conference for the Andhra 
Province; ? 


ANDHRAPATRIKs, 
13th Oct, 1919. 

“s The Andhra country and a 
separate Co-operative Conference. 
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64. Reviewing the report of the Agricultural Department for 1918-19, the A»pumarsterns, 
Andkrapatrika, of the 18th Octoher, remarks:— 13/4" 1919. 


f Agricultare. ry . 
The Department of Agriculvare "here is no abundant supply of food. 


stuffs, as larger expenditure is being incurred on railways than on irrigation 
works. - + Lhe decrease in the number of capable students joining the 
Agricultural College at Coimbatore has been ascribed to the inability of candidates 
to secure suitable posts. Further, there has spread a belief in the country that 
the instruction given 1D the college is not useful for practical purposes. The 

ple are under the impression that the successful students of the college are in 
g position which does not enable them to be of any appreciable help to ryots. 
If this view be correct, it 3s absolutely necessary to impart to students such 
knowledge of agriculture as would suit the conditions of this country. Otherwise, 
this subject, like so many other eee! | subjects, will also prove futile, being of 
no use in practical life. . . Researches were made in respect of crops such as 
paddy, cotton and sugarcane. But these researches do not seem to have done 
any good to ryots. The efforts of the Agricultural Department cannot be 
crowned with success, unless the results of researches are explained to them by a 
practical demonstration of the advantages of new methods. 


65. Under this heading, the Hitakarins, of the 5th October, gives in Telugu 
an extract irom the Young India, criticising the 
speech of Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock Hudson 
in the last session of the Imperial Legislative Council, defending the order, 
that anyone who wanted to pass by the road where violence was committed by 
the mob in the Punjab on Doctor Miss Sherwood, should be required to crawl 
on his knees and hands. ‘The extract contains the foliowing observations among 
others: -One who has been acquainted with the way in which every act of 
violence and arrogance, done in the Punjab in the name of the preservation of 
honour, justice and order, was sought to be defended in the course of the discus- 
sion that took place in the Viceregal meeting, will have practically little hope of 
obtaining justice. . . I venture to say that no law will sanction in respect 
of an excited mob the passing of such cruel orders. . . The full speech of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock Hudson deserves to be read as a specimen of want 
of good taste. It is speeches like these which excite bad blood and high-handed 
spirit in soldiers. . . Why should an English woman be held in higher 
esteem than an Indian woman? If a British soldier wearing His Majesty’s Royal 
Uniform gets up in the Imperial Legislative Council, and begins to mock at the 
Indians in the language of Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock Hudson, how will 
the honour of the British flag be regarded ? 


66. The Hitakarini, of the 5th October, publishes in Yelugu the open letter 
of Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai to the young men of the 
An open letter to the young punjab, exhorting them to be manly in their presen 


men of the Punjab. crisis. _— 


67. The Hitakarini, of the 5th October, publishes an article from the pen of 

. its special correspondent regarding the recent 

The control eystem. conference of ‘‘ the ryots, merchants and labourers ” 

held at Bezwada, which contains:—We learn on inquiry that merchants and 

labourers have not taken any part in its proceedings. A resolution was adopted 

advocating the entire stealieloee of the control system. This represents the 
opinion of the ryots alone. 


The defence of what is improper. 


The paper remarks :— We have no hesitation in stating that some of those— 


who make an income both by agriculture and trade had been leaders in the 
meeting. If the leaders had resolved that the exercise of control should be 
extended to other articles also instead of recommending the abolition of control 
over paddy, their greatness would have become manifest. They must have 
suggested improvements in the control system rather than its total abolition. 
It is our firm opinion that the present control 1s of advantage only to mill-owners 
and depot-keepers. The present system follows an awkward course. It has to 
be set right and not abolished for the sake of one in a thousand. 

68. The Hitakarini, of the 5th October, writes in the course of an article under 


this heading as follows :—The troubles suffered by 
The Congress President. the aah of the Punjab cannot so soon be 


Hrraxanrrn1, 
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forgotten. They cannot but be heart-rending so long as the sufferers and their 
families are alive. Even after their death, the chapter on the Punjab in the 
history of the twentieth century is sure to wound the hearts of posterity. The 
holding of the next session of the Congress in the Punjab will manifest. the 
determination and soul force of the people of the Punjab. 


1 AwpmnaPaTerns, 69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th October, gives in Telugu an extract 

seu Oh 1I8. from the Times of India, replying to the remark of 
Sir Michael U’Dwyer in the course of his evidence 
before the Joint Committee to the effect that the system of dual-government wil] 
be unable to cope successfully with critical situations. The Times of India quotes 
the instance of the recent cyclone in East Bengal, in respect of which no: action 
seems to have been taken by the Bengal Government «ll one week after the 
incident, and remarks that a dual-government will not, at any rate, make a longer — 
delay than this, and that such delays will be impossible under any system of 
administration in which the power of the people predominates. 


SwarksnsBaMa xt, 70. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 10th October, writes in its leading article ag 
oan tk tate follows:—The important grievance pointed out in 
the address presented by the members of the 
Municipality and the District Board and also in the 
memorial presented by a purely local institution, namely, the District Association, 
is that concerning the scarcity of rice. Whether the object of His Excellency’s 
visit to this district was to inspect the famine-stricken area or whiether it be, as 
was made clear in his speech, to awaken, by re-visiting the calm and beautiful 
shore of the western sea, the memory of his past experience at Bombay, or both, 
we cannot help remarking tkat just as His Excellency showed his keen apprecia- 
tion of the natural scenery of this district, he should have shown greater depth of 
feeling in expressing bis sympathy regarding the rice question placed before him 
by the people of the district. In regard to the request made by the Municipality 
regarding the taking of adequate and timely measures for the future to prevents 
recurrence of the severe distress that was felt in the current year, though His 
Excellency’s reply was indicative of the sympatliefic attitude of the Government, 
yet, as we stated above, it did not disclose sufficient depth of feeling. His 
Excellency was content to observe that the prices had gone up everywhere in the 
world and that the prospects of the present harvest were very good. It is true 
that prices have gone up all over the world, and that there is some relief in the 
thought, in away, that there are others too who are suffering likewise; but the 
news of the plight of Belgium does not go far in assuaging our pangs of hunger! 
His Excellency’s remark that it is unjust to impose artificial barriers on imports 
and exports of natural products from one place to another is doubtless commen¢- 
able. But by stretching the meaning of this observation too far or on the strength 
of the Government order regarding the repeal, from the ldth of this month, of 
all restrictions on exports and imports in the South Kanara and Malabar districts, 
if the export of rice to Malabar and other places should go beyond reasonable 
limits, we should surely have to depend again on Rangoon rice. And we may 
have to look to Best & Vo. or some other company to provide us with rice. We, 
therefore, suggest that the Government would do well to take steps to ensure that 
in future no exports in abnormal quantities are permitted and that no undue 
advantage is taken of the removal of the restrictions regarding transport. 


The key-note of His Excellency’s answers to the various representations i 
that ‘‘ Like God, Government, too, helps those that help themselves”. While we 
fully realise the value of self-reliance in all matters, we canvot agree that the 
request of the Mangalore Municipality for funds for such matters as improving the 
sanitation of the town can be met altogether by laying stress on self-reliance. !2 
a way, the Municipalities and District Boards ask for grants as a matter of right. 
For, as the local Government set apart a certain sum for meeting such necessary 
and unavoidable works, we humbly suggest to His Excellency that it woul 
not be correct to think that the local bodies such as the Municipalities are beggivé 
for funds as if they were entirely seeking to depend on others. His Excellency’s 
reply to the District Board regarding the long pending question of the Mangalore- 
Arasikert line of railway is very satisfactory and raises our expectations. 


A fitting reply. 


His Excellency the Governor’s 
visit to Mangalore. 
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On the same subject, the Kanthirava, of the 14th October, dwells on the 


activities of Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon: at the time of their 
visit to Mangalore, and complains that Their Excellencies’ stay was too brief to 
permit of their attending to all matters which demanded their attention. The 
aper next refers to His Excellency’s remarks iu the matter of relieving the 
Distress of the famine-stricken people of the district and to the observation 
emphasising the importance’ of improved methods of agriculture and thereupon 
remarks :— What an instructive and generous piece of advice! What a pity that 
His Excellency had to come here all the distance at so much cost and incon- 
venience to himself just to teach this to ignorant people like us, and that he 
will come here again to tell us about it! How grateful we should be to 
His Excellency. 


71. The HKanthrava, of the 14th October, writes:—While the Madras 
Legislative Council, particularly some of our Indian 
. members who posed .as our very own at the time of 
the elections, could not understand the value and 


The importance of the 
vernaculars. 


use of vernaculars, a foreign lady like Lady Carmichael was able to give a lecture’ 


in the presence of a large body of purdah ladies at Simla and earn their esteem 
and good-will. There is no doubt that this is an excelient means of gaining the 
confidence and affection of the Indians. - ‘That his how Lord Carmichael, who 
knew this secret, gained so much popularity. It is imperative that every District 
officer must be acquainted with the vernacular of the country. His ignorance of 
itis something of a crime. Many of the European officers keep themselves aloof 
from the people ag ‘‘ Untouchables” and thus remain ignorant of even their 
language, with the result that some of their grievances requiring urgent redress 
remain unheeded for a long time. If it is true that in a country, the majority of 
whose population are ignorant of English, the adoption of that language as the 
court language might in a way breed anarchism, why should not the Government 
give prompt consideration to the matter? If the welfare of the people is its 
chief aim, why should not Government give facility to the people to understand 
the business of the Government themselves without the help of others ? 


72. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, of the 10th October, in criticising the comments of “™4"-t-Bosaas, 


the Madras Times, dated 6th instant, on the Sultan 
of Turkey and the future of Islam, remarks :—It is 
the disagreement existing between Sunnis and Shias, the two powerful sects of 
Islam, that have sacrificed many of their possessions to the political Goddess of 
Europe. Western politicians have greatly been profited by this mutual dissen- 
sion, and the ruin of Islamic rulers has been the direct result of this domestic 
strife. 


Now as a reconciliation between these two sects has begun to take shape, the 
writer’s eyes weep blood. The settlement cf the Turkish question is said to 
involve the future of Islam. Whether Sunni or Shia, Mutazila or Ismailiah their 
united effort is to avert a conflagration in ‘l'urkey. 


The correspondent states that the Shias in Russia, Egypt, Morocco and Persia 
are not prepared to recognise the Khalifate of a Sunni, and the Editor 
remarks :—The assertion of the ‘New Europe’ is groundiess; for, in every 
country of the world Shias abound, and hold high offices. But as yet no paper 
has reported that the Shias of a particular country are not sympathetic towards 
Turkey. It is quite another question that they do not recognise the Khalifate of 
Turkey. This does not, however, mean that they are ill-wishers of the Sultan or 
that they consider the existence of the Turkish Empire unnecessary. All sects of 
Islam are unanimously agreed that the future of Islam depends upon the existence 
of the Turkish Empire. | 


73. The Qaumi Report, of the 9th October, has an item under the marginally- 
noted heading which is to this effect :—EKvery 

She Mbebitete dep. Mussalman in India is: well acquainted with the 
ey deplorable state of Islam, Islamic kingdoms, the Khalifate, and the 
alifa. He also knows what trickery is being practised on the European _politi- 
cal stage with the object of destroying Turkey. Mussalmans have realised the 


Islam after the war. 
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~ gituation and have girded up their loins to protect their interests. The Musga). 
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J’esaBHAKTAS, 
Madras, 
9th Oct. 19:9 


mans of India have been the first to move unitedly in the matter and an outcome 
of this was the Muslim Conference at Lucknow. Now their second move jg 
that— 

‘The 17th October may be observed as the Khalifate day ”. 

It was resolved at a meeting of the Muslim Conference that a day should be 
set apart on which meetings should be held at every station and in addition to 
expressing an opinion on the continuance of the Turkish Empire, Mussalmang 
may, after the Friday prayers, pray to God to maintain the Khalifate inviolate, 
Accordingly Friday the i7th October is appointed for that purpose, and Mussal- 
mans are requested to hold meetings at every place and pass a resolution to this 
effect, and submit it to the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Prime. 
Minister. For the purpose of giving practical shape to the proposition, it hag 
been decided that the whole of India may be brought in by means of posters and 
notifications, and that influential men m:y be deputed to visit every city and to 
prepare the people for this pressing Islamic need. | 

Accordingly action has already been taken and it is hoped that sympathisers 
in every city will make arrangements to observe the day as a day of supplication. 
Moreover, it is hoped that young Muslims will help on this day of prayer and 
supplication, and assist in making the necessary arrangements, 


74. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th Octuber, in giving a Hindustani translation 
of the memorial submitted to the Prime Minister 
by some Englishmen regarding Turkey, appeals to 
the people in the following terms:—Men with a 
heart will] appreciate, and men with brains will understand it ; ‘for it is the cry of 
the oppressed. : 


75. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th October, gives an abstract of the note 
written by the President of the Khalifate Sub- 
Committee, Muslim Society, Vaniyambadi, in which 


A wemorial from some 
Englishmen regarding Turkey. 


An open letter from the 
Muslim Society of Vaniyambadi 


eet am ADO) | 
Sa ees Pe ar ae he writes : —At the present moment we are perplexed 


Modlin Tatton tection. at the decline of Islam and the tottering state of 

the Khalifate. Though we have a tongue in ou 
mouth we are dumb, and though we have eyes, we are blind. There is neither 
tranquility of heart nor peace of mind. The Ottoman Empire, which was for 
centuries an independent and powerful State, appears to be in a parlous condition, 
and rumour is rife that proposals are being made for the dismemberment of 
Turkey. Alas! We have the misfortune to live in an age when signs of the 
decline of Islamic Khalifate are becoming increasingly manifest. 


Sympathisers with Islam! this is a testing time and a very severe one too. 


Please listen to a few sentences, ponder over them and be prepared to act 
strenuously and decisively on them. 


_ The writer in conclusion emphatically urges all Muslims to observe Friday 
the 17th October as a day of mourning, to close all their places of business, and 
set the day apart for offering prayers in mosques for the maintenance and support 
of the prestige and honour of Turkey according to the decision of the All-Indis 
Muslim Khalifate Conference at Lucknow, viz., to hold public meetings in all 
places, and to appeal to our benevolent British Government to extend such 
treatment to Turkey as will be acceptable to the whole Muslim community. 


ITI.—LeeisLation. 


76. ‘The Desabhaktan, of the 9th October, says :— When Mr. Pugh of _— 
gave an affirmative reply to the question of Mr. 
a Montagu and the Rowlatt Bennet in the Joint Committee, whether the Gov- 


ee ernment of India attached a greater weight 
Indian public opinion now than before, Mr. Montagu seems to have remarked that 


the Rowlatt Law might be taken as an illustration of it. This shows that 
Mr. Montagu is convinced that the Government of India carried the Rowlatt Act 
only in opposition to public opinion. If so, why did he speak in the Parliament 
in support of this measure. Why could he not repeal a law that was passed 
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against the wishes of the public? Is it because he has not the power to do so. . 
or because he did not like that Lord Chelmsford’s Goverament at ve ite 
prestige? It 1s always sinful to do things against one’s conscience. 


77. Referring to the Indemnity Bill, the Godavaripairika, of the 23rd September Govavanrrsrares, 
win Tademniey Bill ( received on the 4th October), says in its leader :— —_ 
he in y ae By virtue of authority, the members of the Legis- 
lative Council or the Civil authorities may do anything. But the Government and 
the legislature should firmly believe that such ‘acts will not satisfy the people. 
The officers and other persons mentioned in the Bill may by virtue of the Bill be 
rotected against criminal proceedings, but the = vision in it saving them from 

oceedings in Civil courts should be removed. Such people should necessarily be 


P 

r > ° e “es 
Feld to be civilly responsible. - . Again the provisions of the Bill should not 
be made to apply to suits instituted before it is passed into law. 


78. Referring to the amendments to the Indian Tariff Act recently passed Kawramava, 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, the Kanthirava, 4 oon Mtg 

of the 14th October, writes:—This is another ues 

instance which shows that any amount of reasonable protests from the people is 

no hindrance to the actions of the Government. We-need hardly say that the 

gmall benefit that India may derive from this is not at all adequate for the 

improvement of her industries. ‘The way in which the Government began to 

to tackle the question, though satisfactory to its own interests presents very little 

scope for promoting Indian interests. 


93 Sep. 1918 


The Indian Tariff Act. 


1V.—NATIVE StaTEs. 


79. Adverting to the se - 4 aE Rahim at the recent convocation a ~~ 
of the Mysore University, ? Py , 

The Mysore University and 1 ¢h a bret ton = = ae ae mike maa 
— of Justice Sir Abdur + ,1-03 unbounded interest in the course of education. 

— The advice given by him deserves, therefore, the 
careful consideration of the educational authorities. . . As has been observed 
by him, there is no use of Universities imparting a purely: literary instruction. 
It is of the highest importance that subjects relating to the natural and technical 
sciences also should be taught. . . There is not the least doubt that the 
Calcutta University Commission Report opens a new angle of vision. The 
exhortation of the lecturer to the Madras and the Mysore Universities to peruse 
this report and try to introduce suitable changes in their Tespective systems of 
education is worthy of being acted upto. Sir Abdur Rahim is not in favour of neh 
imparting education through vernaculars. The objections raised by him on to. 
grounds such as that vernaculars have not yet attained that degree of development 
which makes the imparting of higher education through them possible and that , 
English may become the common language, are not sound. A little consideration al 
will show that the chief reason for the failure of higher education is the imparting | 
of it through English. . . The Mysore University will be rendering a great | 
service to the people, if as a result of Sir Abdur Rahim’s address, it makes new 
departures instead of being a copy of the old Universities. If, on the other hand, 
it begins to please itself with the old ways like Mr. Nanjundayya, the Vice- [ 
Chancellor, there will be no room for progress. | 


80. In a lengthy article dwelling on the objections raised by the Madras Sameap : 
Government and the ryots of the Tanjore and the ees 

The Kannambady Project. Trichinopolv districts against the decision of the 16th Oot. 1919. oe 
arbitrators in regard to the Kannambady Project, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of. the | 
16th October, writes :—'The Secretary of State has now ordered a fresh arbitration. | 
There is no harm in that. ‘The project does, by no means, decrease the quantity | 
of water which the Madras ryots used to get till now. ‘’he object of the dam Pa 
was to store up part of the rain water which was hitherto running into the sea Bay 
which would have benefited the Madras ryots too during summer. ‘l’hose who have 4 
sided with the latter failing to understand this are creating all this trouble. We ad 
have no objection to a fresh arbitration and the Madras ryots and the French 
Government are also welcome to make their representations. Let nobody be losers 
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by the award. The Madras ryots profit by this project more than anybody elgg.. 
They are entitled to 63 feet of water in summer. [tis by no means easy to 
provide this quantity. The project costs five to six crores of rupees. The Madras 
ryots do not contribute even a pie to this cost. ‘The result is that the Mysore 
people spend, and the Madras people derive the benefit. And yet the latter think 
that they are the losers and the Mysore people the gainers. That this is a mistake 
should be brought home to their minds. By undertaking to provide 61 feet of 
water the people and the Government of Mysore have to incur great loss. It ig 
necessary therefore that they should gain some concession in this respect. The 
new arbitrators will have to consider this point, We should be very careful ip 
selecting members jor representing our interests in the fresh arbitration. 
The paper next urges that Messrs. Karpur Srinivasa Rao, H. V. Nanjundayya, 
D. M. Narasinga Rao and Sir M. Vishweswarayya should represent Mysore in the 
proposed fresh arbitration. 


EKRATA. 


| Report No. 37. 
Page 1405, paragraph 30, line 32, for ‘ officials ; in’ read ‘ officials in ’. 
,, 1406, line 6, for ‘ disparingly ’ read ‘ disparagingly ’. 
5) 93. ~+>paragraph 381, line 14, for ‘ committee’ read ‘ committed ’. 


Report No. 38. 
Page 1446, paragraph 46, line 8, for ‘are being’ read ‘is being’. 
Report No. 39. 


Page 1483, 13th line from top, for ‘ presenting’ read ‘ preventing ’. 
,, 1491, pararaph 44, line 3, for ‘5’ read ‘10’. 
om as ‘i 44 ,, 14, for ‘ sustained’ read ‘ sustaining ’. 


Report No. 40. 


Page 1534, item 76, line 10, substitute ‘ most’ for ‘worst’. 
= 3, 9 18, subsietute ‘stab’ jor ‘ stage’. 
»5 1035 ai 1, insert ‘ more’ after ‘ still’. 
a 9 12, substitute ‘ principles’ for ‘ principle’. 
eo. ee 9 15, insert ‘ the’ before ‘Improvement Trust’. 
pis ” 22, insert ‘the’ before ‘ rainy ’. 
oO 8 9» «99. «424, omit ‘the’ before ‘ Mount Road’. 
— 77, margin, omit ‘the’ before ‘ 'Turkey’s’. 


- Teeued, the 23rd October 1919.} 


- CONFIDENTIAL. No. 43 of 1919, 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 25th October 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts aro. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS—cont. 


Il.—Home AvomrmisTRatTion—cont, 


(2) General— 


House rent . ee ee 

The Satyagraha pledge ee ee 

The Caliphate day 

The Caliphate day celebrations in Madras 

Imperial preference os oe 

High prices 

Stray notes es 

The Director of Industries oe $e 

‘Lhe Imperial Legislative Councii - 

Swadeshiem .. oe oe ec 

Indian reforms... ee o8 oe 

Indian Medical Service 

The Madras Presidency Aseociation Conference 
at Erode .. - oe 

India and the American Senate .. 

Mr. Gandhi and the Government of the Punjab. 

The Caliphate celebrations in mufassa] - 

Unrest in the world 


The labour movement en - 
The cond.tion of cattle .. “e ée 
Sir Thomas Holland ve 
Evidence before the Joint Committee ae 
Retrogrersion , . oe 
The Punjab Inquiry Committee 

October 17th a” oe 


raGe 
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Il.—Homsz ADMINISTRATION—eon?, 


(&) General—cont. 


Crops in Kollair .. ee 

The Madras Tramway Company 

Amritsar (ongrees session oe 

Satyagraha and the Bombay High Court 

Agi ation against the Press Act in India 

The Kistna Delta Reforms oe 

The close ... : 

The use of intoxi rating liquors 

Which is true ? 

The Piecicultural department + : 

The Ninth Nellore District Conference 

Hereditary rights of village officers 

‘The Ayarvedic syetem of medicine 

The fa)l of the Turkish Empire .. 

A oa ° a. between Sivaji aud Jaya 
Sing 

The Fourteenth Vizagapatam District 
Conference o oe ‘ 

Political offenders 

The Madras Vepartment of Agriculture 

The Mulgeni tenare in South Kanara 

His Excellency’s visit to oe 

Juvenile smoking 

Self-guvernment for India 2° 

A Mahammadan’s stupidity 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I.--Forgien Po uitics. 


1. Referring to Mr. Lloyd George’s recent remarks at Sheffield on the 
Turkish problem, the Hindu, of the 20th October, 
observes :—‘‘ If the League of Nations has power to 
coerce, and will effectively coerce, refractory mandatory States into conducting 
themselves on right lines, then, l'urkey must be deemed to be the power which, 
of all the mandatory States, can be most easily coerced into adopting the right and 
just conduct. It seems to us, then, that this way lies the most proper, the most 
just, the most statesmanlike as well as the most easy solution—a solution which, 
by the way, should be the most acceptable to Turkey as well as to what, may be 
called the Islamic conscience. If the sabre must be rattled at all—as the Premier 
seems to apprehend it may have to be-—it will be far more justly and rightly 
rattled in coercing Turkey to compel her officers to keep along the path of 
righteous and civilised administration than in dismembering her and virtually 
wiping her out of existence. In the latter case, she will be a wounded tiger at 
bay and her discontented subjects and sympathisers will be a perpetual menace 
to the progress of civilisation.” 


The Premier on Turkey. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 


(d) Education. 


2. Referring to a resolution issued recently by the Government of India on 
this subject, the Elindu, of the 18th October, states :— 
It is time that the Simla gods gave up the habit of 
issuing from their Olympian heights ukases most of which are soulless, jejune, 
platitudinous productions displaying no originality, breadth of outlook or 
comprehensive grasp of principles. ‘The days have gone by when wisdom was 
thought to be the monopoly of the Viceregal Secretariat and the hapless creatures 
down below had but to bow and do. The Provincial administrations have 
developed the faculty of thinking out their own problems and are in a position, 
many of them, to give points to the Government of India on administrative 
questions. . . The long dissertation on female education in India published 
for the benefit of the public the other day is one which we sincerely think had 
better not have been issued at all. . . What we have to complain against is 
the almost entire absence in the resolution of a full recognition of the necessities 
of the situation, of a liberal outlook and of the overwhelming need for a bold and 
vigorous policy of expansion. The Government of India deplore the fact, as all 
of us do, that so few of Indian girls advance beyond the first few standards. 
What .is the remedy ? One would have thought that, instead of skirting round 
the problem as the Government have done, they would, at this time of the day, 
come to close grips with it and courageously recommend Local Governments to 
have recourse to compulsion. . . We wish the Government of India had left 
the future of female education to be settled by the Legislative Council and the 
Government in the Provinces.” 


Writing on this subject, Justice, of the 18th October, remarks that the 
resolution is altogether conceived in a liberal spirit. 


New India, of the 20th October, writes :—‘‘ The Government ‘of India rightly 
draw attention to three chief difficulties in the way of the spread of girly’ education. 
Attention having been drawn to these difficulties, the rest of the resolution 
is remarkably platitudinous and barren of all really constructive suggestions. 


Female education. 


Hwopo, 


Madras, 
20th Oct. 1919. 


Hranv, 
Madras, 
18th Oot. 1919. 


JUSTICE, 


Madras, 
18th Oct. 1919. 
New Invi, 


Madras, 
20th Oct. 1919. 


It is abundantly clear from the resolution that the Government of India are at 


their wit’s 6nd as to what to do. . . The British nation may be good at 
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‘organising and at ‘ protecting’ and ‘ developing native races,’ as qa F rench 


critic has been saying of it, but it is not good at teaching them, as the progrogg of 
education in India during the last fifty-five years, since the publication of the 
Wood Despatch, conclusively shows. The Calcutta University Commission hag 
been their latest mistake, except for its disclosures of Government incompetence 
and now comes a resolution on the all-important sudject of girls’ education which 
is hardly worth the paper on which it is written. . . We need all that is best 
from foreign methods and from foreign systems. We need foreign assistance in 
the shape of teachers. But all must be subservient to the Indian point of view, 
The Indian must be master in his educational house.” 


(k) General. 


3. The following appears in ag oe of the a October : —‘‘ Madras hag 
rarely, if ever, witnessed a more imposing or 
pee eee ae more impressive demonstration than that which a 
organised to condemn uncompromisingly the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire and to demard that the Calipha shall be maintained in all the dignities 
and honours of his exalted office. So far as we are aware the day was marred — 
by no untoward circumstance whatever. . . Above all it was striking, over. 
whelming, testimony to the stupendous unity of Mussalmans throughout the 
world. . . If the observances in Madras have at all been true reflections 
of thé observances elsewhere, then the Imperial Government may consider itself 
well fortified in the protests against the dismemberment of Turkey and the 


indignities sought to be heaped upen the Sultan which we are sure British 


representatives in Paris have voiced with vigour and unmistakable earnestness, 
They may well say, after yesterday: ‘ The British Empire forbids’, and we 
venture to think that our Allies are sufficienly aware of the strength of the Empire 
in such a cause to think several times before daring to disobey an injunction at 
the back of which may be seen the whole power of India, and the irresistible, 
righteous fanaticism of Mussalmans every where.” 


Hindu, of the 18th October, has the following :—‘‘ It was a remarkable 
incident in the history of Madras that was witnessed yesterday when all Indian 
business places in the city, with some few exceptions, were closed:—. . . The 
crowning event of the day was the meeting which was attended by an immense 
concourse of people which was inspiring to behold. It was reprcsentative of 
every class, caste and shade of public opinion, proving how the question of the 
integrity and sovereignty of ‘Turkey was considered to be one about which there 
was absolutely no difference of opinion whatever Even the callous-minded 
cunnot but recognise and appreciate the significance of this unique demonstration 
and of the intensity of public feeling regarding the question. ” 


4. In a leader onthis subject, ag India, of the 18th October, writes as oeaneis 
' ‘‘Mr. Moir’s recent lecture under the auspices 

Come ¢ eae the Publicity Board on the control of fee and 
prices might have proved more useful, had it been followed by an attempt to clear 
up certain misapprehensions that have been present in the minds of the public, 
and of the merchant community in particular. . . The two letters on the 
subject, which we published a few days ago, were typical of the attitude of the 
Indian rice merchants towards what apparently is in the nature of an invidious 
control exercised by Mr. Moir. . . Put bluntly, there isa strong feeling among 
Indian merchants in Madras that the Director of Supplies is permitting a pro- 
fiteering to the extent of over a rupee on each bag. The feeling has gained 
strength from the inexplicable fact that the Rice Committee, on which there are 
a few Indian merchants, has not met for a considerable length of time, and 00 
information has been vouched to them. . . We fail to perceive the usefulness 
of a lecture which ignores legitimate criticism. . . Where Mr. Moir did touch 


public criticism, apart from the allegations mentioned above, he was singularly 
unconvincing.” 
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5, In a leader on this subject, Mew India, of the 20th October, SAYS :-— 


“Saturday’s elections to the All-India Congress 9th Oc 


The All-India Congress Committee by the Madras Provincial Congress 


Committee elections. _ _, Committee reflect little credit upon those who were 
responsible for engineering the results ; and it is quite clear that the political 
situation in this city is in very irresponsible hands. . . Those at present in 

wer are utterly indifferent to merit and ce sensitive to capacity for 
vituperation and recklessness of language. . 8. Satyamurthi, the principal 
mischief-maker in England, is given a seat on the All-India Congress Committee, 
while Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c.1x., late Diwan, the leader of the Congress 
deputation, is entirely ignored, although he belongs to the front rank of the 
party. . . We frankly confess we are surprised that Messrs. Kasturiranga 
Ayyangar, I’. V. Venkatarama Ayyar, C. Rajagopala Achariyar and S. Guruswami 
Chettiyar lent themselves to such a degradation—to use a mild -term—of political 
life and duty. ” 


6. Referring to the committee appointed to investigate the recent 
disturbances in the Punjab, the Hindu, of the 23rd 
October, comments as follows:—‘‘ Whitewashing 
is a familiar art in more civilised countries, but we question if elsewhere than in 
India the preliminaries to that tage could, with such cynical immodesty, be 
exposed to the public gaze as is being done in the Punjab. . . The attitude of 
the average official to his critic is that which an aged mastodon might adopt to 
the buzzing of a half-fledged mosquito. . . It was only after the fiercest of all 
agitations in the history of Indian politics that officialdom consented to a com- 
mission. In circumstances when promptness was essential for an impartial inquiry 
it delayed the announcement of the personnel for several months. It chose the 
members with a meticulous regard for their opinions, and thus conscientiously 
took precautions against any possibility of an adverse verdict. . . If the 
higher officials have seen to it that it shall not be too officiously impartial, 
the Police are making sure that the inquirers shall not be over much distressed by 
the nature of the evidence. . . We are not surprised at the action of the 
Police which is all of a piece with the whole miserable business. Whitewashing 
cannot be done without a little preliminary scraping and that congenial task has 
fallen to the Police. . . As for the wider issue, ‘ Ichabod’ is written across 
the portals of Lord Chelmsford’s viceroyalty. He has been a conspicuvus failure 


and has blundered far too terribly to give room for hope in the future. - 
Lord Chelmsford must go. 


‘Swept and garnished. ’ 


? 
231d Uct. 1919. 


VarsvaxitTran, 
Kareikkodi, 
6th Oct. 1919. 


Pawprvannsan, 
Madurs, 


lith Oct. 1919. _ 


VaRTakAITRaP, 
Tanjore, — 
12th Oct. 1919, 


T)zeaBHAKTAN, 


Madres, 
18th Oct. 1929. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Potitics. 


7. Remarking that, though the League of Nations has been created only to 

protect the weaker countries from the. oppression 
of the stronger, the trend of affairs in the world 
shows that every nation is trying to improve its own position, the Vaisyamiiray 
of the 6th October, refers to the labourers asserting themselves and trying to 
secure power in different parts of the world and observes that, unless all nations 
are treated alike by the League of Nations and there is a mutual sympathy among 
the different nations comprised in the League, the world peace may not become 
an accomplished fact. 


8. The Pandiyanesan, of the 11th October, thinks that the law proposed to 
be passed in Ceylon in-connexion with the labourers 
there will benefit the latter and remarks that, if 
similar laws are passed in the case of the Indian men and women migrating to 
Penang, Transvaal and other places as labourers, the evils of the indenture system 
will disappéar and the condition of the Indian labourers will be improved. 


9. Reiterating that there will ngt be any benefit to the Indian coolies from 

| the new Labour Ordinance in Ceylon, the Vartata- 
mitran, of the 12th October, writes: —The quarters 
now provided for coolies are rooms of the dimen- 
sions of 10 feet square or 10 feet by 12 feet, without windows and built in rows of 
10 or 20. As there is 10t sufficient space in the rooms, they keep their things in 
lofts and the consequence is that none can stay inside the rooms for even five 
minutes when they are used for cooking purposes. We do not know what is 
ineant by the general provision in the new ordinance that the coolies should be 
provided with convenient accommodation, if nothing is to be done to remedy this 
state of affairs. Medical relief‘is not’ adequate, especially for women, and the 
so-called physicians are men who have had no training whatever. Nothing need 
be said about the quality of the rice supplied to the coolies, and the opinion given 
about it by Dr. M. C. Nanjunda Rao that it contains seven kinds of rices, some of 
which is black, some mouldy and some twice-boiled, that it is mixed up with 
several kinds of grain and that it is not fit for being given to animals even, and is 
likely to cause various diseases of the stomach, speaks for itself. The statistics 
published by the Ceyloa Government also show that most of the deaths were due 
to diseases such as dysentery, diarrhoea, stomach-ache, etc. Our only doubt is 
whether there is to be any change in this state of affairs and, as the new ordinance 
does not seem to provide any remedy therefor, it may not result in any advantage. 


Referring to the condition of the Indian coolies in Ceylon, the Desabhat- 
tan, in its supplement of the 18th October, writes :-- 
The owners of plantations, -which are within ° 
miles of a Government hospital, do not maintain hospitals or employ medical men 
and the coolies have to go only to the Government hospital for treatment. ven 
when hospitals are maintained by them, they do not employ therein men who 
have received collegiate training, but only compounders. The treatment gene 
rally meted out to the coolies is most regrettable. The supervising officers, wh0 
are mostly Europeans, are under the impression that the Indians in Ceylon exist 
only for their benefit. They consider themselves to be heaven-born and deem 
the Indians to be worse than inanimate objects. The criminal Jiability which 
attaches to a coolie, who does not turn up for work even on a single day, 54 
powerful weapon in the hands of the owners of estates. The supervising officers 
and kanganis look to the exaction of continued work from the coolies, without 


The time of world peace. 


_ Indian labéurers in Ceylon. 


- Condition of Indian coolies in 
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allowing many holidays and vie with each other in their cruel treatment of them. 


“The hardships of coolies working -in plantations in which the kanganis are. of a 


low caste are indescribable. ‘The supervising officers generally support the 
tanganis and the coolies are helpless. ‘'o quote an instance, the assistant kangani 
‘na certain plantation wanted to marry the sister of a coolie to his brother, for 
which alliance however neither the coolie nor his sister would consent, on the 
und that the proposed bridegroom belonged to a very low caste, and the efforts 
of the coolie and those of his relations and the charitable intervention of even the 
kanganis of neighbouring estates were of no avail in rescuing the coolie’s sister 
jrom the control of the assistant Aangant. This will serve to illustrate the manner 
in which the rights of the coolies are being protected in plantations. a 


10. The Swadesamitran, of wot se ty gg, 2: the following from a 
contribution by Mr. 8. R. Bomanji of Bombay to 

eureka the Manchester. Guardian about ‘the -habil ir of 

India to contribute half of the loau of three hundred crores of rupees to, be 
advanced to Persia :—T'he rights of property of the British will be safeguarded 
by our contributing to the loan to Persia. But will India get a share in the 
profits and will the Indians attain at least the status acquired by the English ? 
We know that they cannot; because it is well known that, in spite of the Indians 


_ having shed their blood to conquer German East Africa for the British, attempts 


are being made to oust the Indians from there. The same is the position of the 
Indians in Palestine and Mesopotamia, which were also won by shedding Indian 


Swapesamirnan, 
tab 
20th Oct. 1919,. 


blood. Dothe British think that the Indian heroes, who have returned from — 


these places, will not realise their position ? Will our lot in relation to Persia be 
in any way better than this? While we have only to share the. burden without 
partaking in the profits, what 1s the significance ot calling India a partner in the 
British Empire and a member of the League of Nations ? | 


ll. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st October, writes:—Germany is very 
cunningly raising an army of eight lakhs of men, 
though, according to the terms of the: Peace, she 
can have only an army of one lakh. The German Ministers have arranged to 
raise thousands of men in each town under the name of a ‘ Defence force.’ For 
all external appearances, .these forces look like the regular army and they are 
supplied with all modern military equipments. Apart from this, German Military 
officers out of eniploy seem to be appointed as professors in colleges for impress- 


Germany’s tactics. 


Swapesauirean, 
Madras, 
Zist Oct. 1919, 


ing on the students the need for a war later on to wreak vengeance. As, according — 


to the peace terms, munitions cannot be manufactured in Germany, it appears that 
two and a half lakhs of experts in that art are being sent from Germany to Mexico, 
for the purpose of working a munitions factory there. - 


12. Referring to the news furnished by Mr. Aswat that the Commission 
ic eaimitinice recently appointed in South Africa will only inquire 
peondition in South Altice. into the trade privileges of Indians and his 
representation to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State asking for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to fully inquire into the grievances of the Indians and for 
the inclusion of a non-official therein, the Desabhaktan, of the 21st October, 
observes :—We request Lord Chelmsford to pay immediate attention to this 
matter. It will not do to inquire only about the trade privileges of the: Indians 
in South Africa. They are now suffering many kinds of hardships. ' So, their 
condition needs thorough investigation. We hope that Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Montagu will pay heed to this matter. | - ie 


13. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st October, reproduces in Tamil an abstract 
Mr a ‘of a communication appearing in the Leader of 
cally P Im]_and the Ajjahabad about the sentence of imprisonment 

eameny,.of the ¥iji Islands. passed on Mr. Mani. Lal, a Barrister in the Fiji 
Islands, in the course of which it is stated that the only crime committed by him 
was that he lived in a building put up on a site belonging to a native of the place 
and the following observations are made. -The fact that many others who ‘had 
put up structures like him have not been punished, shows that arrangements are 
being made in: secret to injure this gentleman, merely because he has been 
labouring on- behalf of the Indians. Though the Government of the Fiji Islands 


- Dssanmaxtan, 
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fail in their duty towards the Indians there, the Government of India should not 
seglect thelr uty in this matter. In the recent meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, the Viceroy remarked that the Government of the Fiji Islands 
were doing only what was desirable; but the recent telegrams belie his stato. 
ment. The Fiji Islands, too, should not be made another Transvaal for th, 
Indians. This is the time for the Government of India to teach a lesson to the 
other Government. The condition of the Indians there is getting miserabj 
The price of rice has risen threefold and the people are unable to pay even the 
taxes on their huts, So the Government of India should appoint a Commission 
to inquifetsto the condition of the 60,000 Indians living there. It is not known 
whether the Government will do so. 


14. Referring to the Irish a oy ee ae 7 — on October, 
eee ee observes that a perusal of the English r 
The Irish situation. shows the situation in Ireland to be at monpeing 
than what Reuter’s cables make it appear to be, and gives in Telugu the exhorts. 
tion of the London Times to the British public on the subject, which contains :—. 
. « Itis wrong to suppose that the majority of the Irish pero have a liking 
for assassinations. Such things as discontent, vengeance, and violence prevail in 
the country. To avert these, the Government must come forward, promising to 
solve the Irish problem justly. . . If the present Government do not do s0, 
they must make room for such as can. 


15. Referring to the correspondence which passed between the Government 
of India and the Colonial Governments on the 
question of the status of the Indians in the colonics 
of the British Empire, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th October, observes that any 
attempt at retaliating the Colonial Governments by subjecting the people of the 
colonies in India to the same disabilities to which the Indians are subjected in 
the colonies, will be utterly useless. It thinks that India will be in a position to 
teach: the colonies the consequences of their actions, if it is given the power to 
impose prohibitive tariffs on the articles coming to India from the colonies. It 


India and the colonies. 


then points out that the oe of Imperial Preference stands in the way of India 


attaining this object, and that there is no hope of remedying the present evil s0 
long as India does not get colonial status and commercial freedom. 


16. The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th October, expresses its astonishment at the 

sa attempt of the Allies to attack the Bolshevists of 
Russia with the help of Germany and observes that 
such a combjned attack is bound to destroy Bolshevism once for all and that the 
Allies should only see that it is not replaced by Militarism. 


17. Referring to the speech of Mr. Lloyd George at Sheffield regarding the 

The Turkish problem question of Turkey, the Andhrapairika, of the 20th 
oo P October, writes:—The speech is not calculated to 
satisfy the Muhammadan world. . . Mr. Lloyd George appeals to America to 
share the responsibility of improving Turkey. But the Muhammadans do not 
like the interference of the Christian nations in the affairs relating to the Muhan- 
madan countries. The Muhammadans of Bombay have resolved not to participate 
in the peace celebrations, if the Turkish problem should not be satisfactorily 
solved. it will be beneficial if men like Mr. Lloyd George use all their influence 
and satisfy the wishes of the Muhammadans, before their feelings are strained. 


18. Referring to Reuter’s cable Batt 03. the formation of the ag 

ta mentary Commission to consider and report on te 
Hetinin end Bodeeal Thestation. - oS of Volual Devices wilde Ue Use 
Kingdom, the Andhrapairika, of the 21st October, writes to the following effect 
in its leader :—It is not “oe to suppose that the whole of Great Britain repre 
sents one nation. England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland have each got differences 
in‘traditions and language which are sufficient to make each of them a séll- 
contained unit by itself. The agitation carried on by Ireland for Home Rule has 
served to stimulate a similar desire in Scotland and Wales also. As a result of 
the joint representations made by some of the Liberal and the Unionist leader? 
some time back to the British Government on the feasibility of introducing 4 


Hacmies ana friend. 
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scheme of Federal Devolution within the United Kingdom, a long discussion, took 

lace in the Parliament on the question. The undue delay in solving the problem 
of Ireland has minimised the influence of the Nationalist party and largely con- 
tributed to the strength of the Sienn Fein movement. Fearing lest a similar 
critical situation should arise in the other parts of the United Kingdon, if the 
question of Federal Devolution is to be treated with indifference, the British 
statesmen have been wise in appointing a Parliamentary Commission to consider 
the matter without delay. Since Ireland has opposed the scheme in the fear that 
the Federal Devolution idea is like so many devices which have been used in the 

ast to shelve the Irish problem, the British statesmen will have to grant Home 
Rule to Ireland first and then to direct their attention to the solution of the Federal 
Devolution question. When in a country which has been supposed to contain a 
single nation, the necessity for the creation of small Provincial Governments is so 
keenly felt, it will be easily understood how important it is to form provinces on 
a linguistic basis and to give effect to the Federal scheme in a vast country like 
India where so many different languages and traditions prevail. It is the duty of 
the Andhras who ure the first in the field to perceive the utility of making a redis- 
tribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, to press the Federal Taveletion question 
on the authorities in India. . 


19. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st October, writes :— 
ea It seems that the commission appointed b 

- gPiaimae dese lmarames the South African Government will pra ite 
inquiry to a consideration of the commercial rights of the Indians in South 
Africa. It is but proper that the position of the Indians in South Africa should 
be determined this time at least. It is ridiculous that restrictions should be 
imposed upon them every time and that a temporary inquiry commission which 
would be utterly useless in the end should be appointed. . . The Indians in 
South Africa want that a non-official gentleman like Mr. Gandhi should be 
appointed on the committee and that the ¢dommittee should permit the taking of 
evidence through lawyers. Unless these requests are complied with, they fear that 
the results of the inquiry may turn out to be undesirable. From all this, it does 
not appear that the troubles of the South African Indians will come to an end 
even this time. | 


20. In its leader under this heading, the Aistnapairika, of the 8 a. 
: considers the position of America in relation to the 
pbs Meomne of Trotions, League of Nations, and writes to the following 
effect: —Though a more freedom-loving people than the Americans cannot be 
found, the secret of their opposition to the League of Nations is the fear that in 
the present circumstances the League will tend to give prominence to the 
European powers alone. The League of Nations is only a device arranged by 
statesmen for their well-being with the object of regaining the confidence of the 
people at large who’ began to suspect them as the chief agents responsible for the 
recent war and tried to replace them by new political leaders as has been done in 
Russia, Austria and Germany. It is a charm which, having found its utterance, 
through the mouth of President Wilson, has been very efficacious in bringing the 
war to a speedy close. ‘The diffcrent nations of the world, filled as they were 
with war-fervour and racial hatred, stood aghast at this castle in the air. No 
charmer has ever before made use of such a hypnotic spell. 

Though a sort of aversion for war has spread among people, the germs of 
war are not yet wholly deadin them. National arrogance has not been destroyed. 
The evil desire to swallow up others for self-aggrandisement has not diminished 
in the least, Every civilised country is trying its utmost to compete with other 
countries in commerce and to be the richest in the world. The control of political 
affairs still rests in the hands of the well-to-do. Although the labouring classes 
are showing greater social union and a more powerful consensus of opinion than 
before, they have not yet become the chief organ of the body politic. In these 
circumstances, it is hard to imagine how far the League of Nations will be 
practicable. | | : 

. «+ + . The League of Nations is welcome to all, so long as it does not 
interfere with the private interests of any one. But, when once it happens to come 
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into conflict with these interests, it provokes a feeling of repulsion. It ig fo, this 
reason that statesmen are not inclined to invest it with any executive Stated 
Many men are also led to think that it cannot be absolutely of any use in 4, 
resent circumstances; unless it is supported by military power like the political 
dies which compose it. The absence of such @ provision among the rules of 
the League is the reason why it is viewed with contempt and suspicion by many 
people. : 


At the very outset, ‘ the principle of self-determination ’ itself had 
met with a rebuff. When the Allies themselves are objecting to the inclusion of 
the German races in Austria as the subjects of the German Empire, on wha 
principle can the League of Nations make its stand and thrive? The UNeasinesg 
which Italy is showing about Fiume is indescribable. Instead of leaving to the 
Russians the question whether Russia should be a single State or a number of 
petty States, why should any outsiders interfere in the matter? When Britain j; 
entering into a separate treaty with Persia, whatis the use of the League of 
Nations ? Instead of giving Shungwali [s?e] in China to the Chinese, who are the 
Allies to hand it over to Japan? In determining these boundaries, have they 
taken the consent of the people concerned? No. In all this, we find only the 
statecraft of the Allies and not even the slightest trace of self-determination. 
General Smutts, who is expressing his dissatisfaction with the terms of peace, 
admits that the organisation of the League of Nations has been largely based upon 
the imperial policy of Great Britain. 

Is it the British Empire which should be the ideal of the League of Nations? 
Even the Colonies have no representation in the British Parliament. One-fourth 
of the human race is being governed by Britain without any freedom. When 
such an Empire becomes the ideal of the League of ations, there is no wonder 
in the Americans being unfavourably disposed towards such an arrangement. 
Japan also cannot love the League very much, so long as America does not treat 
the eastern nations with due respect on its shores. It has been made impossible 
for China to join the League, nor will Germany, Russia, Turkey and Bulgaria be 
admitted into it in the near future. Fora long time to come, the League will 
be confined only to three-fourths of Furope. On a consideration of all these 
circumstances the League of Nations appears to be an institution devised for the 
punishment of Germany and not intended to safeguard the peace of the world. 
An American correspondent, named Mr. D. J. Hill, writes thus about it:—“A 
League of Nations constructed iu imitation of the British Empire and on its 
principles does not embody the ideals of America. Such a League is by definition 
an organ of power and not an institution of justice.” 


l1I.—Homg ADMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. 


Manavreara Doras, 21. The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 18th October, animadverts upon the 


18th Oct. 1919. 


DusaBeAkTas, 


81st Oct. 1919. 


 f§wappeamrrnar, 


Madras, 
20th Oct. 1919. 


Teachers in ptimary schools. Poverty of the majority of the teachers in primary 
schools and referring to a memorial said to have 

been submitted to His Excellency Lord Willingdon by the teachers of primary 
schools in the Namakkal taluk, prayiog for an increase of their salary to Rs. 30 
per month and for being granted pensions, says that His Excellency would be 


conferring a boon upon these teachers if he considers their memorial favourably 
and grants their prayer. 


22. Adverting to an order passed by the Kolhapur Darbar that the depressed 

The education of the depressed classes should be freely admitted to all school 

classes. receiving grants-in-aid from the Darbar and that 

such schools as disobey this order will lose the 

grants they now receive, the Desabhaklan, of the 21st October, says :—Thougl 

this order appears to be a severe one, it is indispensable for the progress of the 

depressed c asses. If the other Native States and the Government in British 
India follow this policy, good time will dawn on the depressed classes. 


23. Describing the resolution issued by the Government of India in regard 
ae eee eae eR to female education as a mountain in labour bees 
brought forth a mouse, the Swadesamitran, of the 
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20th October, observes :—The reasons assigned’ in this resolution for the non- 
spread of female education are only oit-repeated ones from a verv longtime. We 

think the Government, being conscious of their responsibility for the present 

backward condition of women, have given these reasons as their ex lanations. 

These reasons existed in all countries at one time or other. But they disappeared 

only as a result of the arrangements made to spread education among women and 

they were not removed first and then arrangements made to impart education to 

women. So in India also, if the same method is employed, female education 

will spread througout the country and ‘all the obstacles that now exist will be 

removed. No reason can stand against compulsory education. The resolution of 

the Government makes no mention of this. They say female education should be 

attended to by local bodies. ‘This is what obtains even now. It is stated again 

that the starting of schools even in places where they are unnecessary will be an 

incentive to the girls to take to education and that middle schools should also be 

opened in different places. All these are no doubt good suggestions and, if these 

had been acted upon several years back, female education would have made a 

better progress. But these alone will not do. In addition to the opening of 

schools, what if education is made c mpulsory in the ease of girls? We do not 
think that the people will object to it. It will no doubt entail large expenditure, 

and the Government of India want the Provincial Governments to bear it. But 
the latter need not be afraid on this score. What if the matter is left to the 
disposal of the Provincial Legislative Councils, which will resort ' to compulsory 
education in regard to both men and women, meeting the cost by a new taxation 
or by the curtailment of any items of unnecessary expenditure? The Govern- 
ment of India have referred only to primary education in this resoluticn, and they 
say that they have not touched on secondary education, because the recommenda- 
tions of the Caleutta Universities Commission are under consideration. If so, we 
cannot understand the special significance of their having issued a resolution now 
in regard to primary education alone, without issuing one dealing with both 
primary and secondary education, after the Commission’s recommendations had 
been considered. 


Referring to the recent (iovernment communiqué on the education of 
women, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st October, 
writes :—The communiqué repeats the proposals of 
the Calcutta University Commission and does not make out any new scheme. 
The conditions of Bengal differ from those of the other provinces. . . The 
Government think that neither the Government of India nor the Local Govern- 
ments will be able to deal with the education of women so effectively as local 
and municipal bodies. . . This is nodoubt true. But municipal bodies cannot 
do any useful thing, so long as they occupy their present lifeless, fettered and 
immobile form. Before they can be entrusted with any responsibilities, their 
powers should be widened, their resources of income considerably enhanced, and 
all external restraints upon them completely removed. . . ‘This will not be 
possible in the absence of a liberal Scheme of Reforms. Unless this is done, the 
Government communiqué is bound to remain only as a pious wish. 


24. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th October, says under this heading :— 
In spite of the fact that the Andhra country occupies 
a very prominent part in the matter of agriculture 


in thé Madras Presidency, the Government do very little in giving agricultural 
education to the ryot population. The present system of education is purely 
literary and prepares a machine-made set of young men fit for the professions of 
quill-drivers and lawyers and for nothing else. It only engenders a sort of 
aversion to national ideals and traditions. Again a foreign tongue being the 
medium of instruction, the intellect of our young men 1s overstrained and they 
become prematurely old. There is only one Agricultural College for the large ryot 

pulation in this Presidency. One should have learnt the English language before 
Joining the College. If he belongs to the Godavarl and the Kistna districts, he has 
moreover to travel hundreds of miles to go to Coimbatore where the College is 
situated. Under such circumstances how can the Coimbatore College attract the 
young men of the northern districts and teach them new methods of agriculture ? 


The education of women. 


Agricultural education. 
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The Coimbatore College does not meet the requirements of the Andhra coun 
where 70 per cent of the people live on agriculture. Again though there are a Jar 
number of cows in the Gédavari, Kistna and Guntir districts, they do not give at 
least as much milk as will meet the cost of maintaining them. Have the authori. 
ties suggested any remedy for this? The ryots are no doubt conservative, go 
also are the ryots of America. But there, if the ryot does not appreciate the help 
rendered by the Government, the latter go to him and help to advance his 
interests. Our Government, of course, encourage the Ongole cattle-show. But 
that results in the best breed of cattle going to foreign countries. . . How 
many bulls have the authorities given to the people for the breeding of indigenous 
cattle? How many grounds have they provided for the grazing of the cattle ? 
What help has the Agricultural Department rendered to the shepherds to increagg 
the number of the wool-giving sheep? ‘I‘here can be no progress in cattle breed. 
ing, until the ryots and the shepherds are taught in vernaculars the ways of 
producing the best breed of indigenous cattle. : 


25. In the course of an article under this —e ms hy soe of the 
oe 17th October, remarks :—Those that have received 
ihe Aa Ee ee education in this College do not suffer from the 

helplessness and difficulties that students are called upon to encounter who do not 
get through the examinations in the Government educational institutions. The 
Andhra National College is turning out citizens who can lead successful lives in 
all stages. 

26. In the course of an appeal to the Azdhra people for funds for the 
A University fer the Andive establishment of -" University for the Andhra 

mene women, a correspondent to the <Andhrapatrika, of 

the 16th October, observes that the education of 
women will not make any progress, whatever be the number of schools established 
by the Government ; because instruction is imparted through English in the first 
standard to girls who have no knowledge of their mother-tongue, and that the 
expenditure incurred by them is bound to be a waste of money. He further 
remarks that the Government Colleges for women cannot produce efficient teachers 
for the Andhra -country even after a century ; because the teachers appointed in 


such colleges do not happen to be persons well acquainted with the Telugu 
language. 


27. The Manorama, of the 11th October, refers to the difference of opinion 
_ regarding the location of a First-grade College in 
M i ob irst-grade College in Malabar, and thinks that for various reasons its 


location at Ualicut, the capital of the district, will 
be more beneficial to the people than at Palghat. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


28. Referring to certain particulars communicated by St. Nihal Singh to the 
a Commonweal anent the committee appointed by Mr. 

. Montagu to examine the system of local self-govern- 

ment prevailing in England, the Andhraputrika, of the 14th October, says:—It 1 
strange that excepting Babu Surendranath Banerji, the members of the committee 
are all non-Indians, though some Indians experienced in local self-government 
are now in London. It is stranger that all these non-Indians are civil servants, 
who as a class have not been enthusiastic about local .self-government. ‘There 1s 
hardly any ground to suppose that the recommendations of the Committee, which, 
it is announced, have reached India, will be liberal. It will be dangerous to take 
any action upon them before the Government obtain the opinion of the people 
thereon. The suggestions of Babu Surendranath Banerji deserve the consideratiun 
of both the Government and the people. While the necessity of reforms in the 
Government of India and in the Provincial Governments is keenly felt, its 
anomalous to say that local self-government does not need any reform. No 
adequate provision has been made for the progress of local self-government in the 
Madras City Municipal Act and in the District Municipalities Bill. The old 
obstacles still find a place in the above, and no means has yet been afforded to the 
local bodies to secure ample funds. Their responsibilities have increased without 


sights keep pace with responsibilities. 
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a proportionate increase 1n the rights. here can be no room for progress unless 


99, Referring to the new Madras City Munici 


The new City Municipal Act of the 4th October, observes in its leader : — wid 
This Act contains many more new points. We 

have thought fit only to deal with the points mentioned above, as their operation 
is likely to be felt troublesome by the rate-payers. If the times are favourable 
and the sources of income also proportionately increase, the rate-payers wil] have 
no disinclination to bear the burden of taxation. But city life is not an ordinary 
matter, and it is difficult to bear the burden of additional iaxation at a time when 
it js found hard to have enough for one’s sustenance. 


30. The Desabhimani, of the Ist October (received on the 10th), has a note 

expressing its surprise and regret at the appoint- 
ment of an official Vice-President for the District 
Board, Kistna, which had before. that enjoyed the 
privilege of a non-official Vice-President. ‘This, the paper remarks, is an insult to 
Masulipatam leaders. 


Official Vice-President for the 
District Board, Kistna. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


51. Referring to the appointment of Mr. R. W. Davies, I.C.S., as Director of 
| _ Industries, the Kanthzrava, of the 2lst October, 
_ The Cepartment of Industries ¢ondemns the system of frequent appointments to, 
in Mudras. and transfers from this department of, cfficers who 
have little or no knowledge of the special kind of work they have to do, as ver 
injurious to the progress of Indian industries, and urges that experts, whether 
foreign or Indian, who have attained great proficiency in the line, should be 
permanently appointed for a sufficiently long period of, say, 4 or 8 years at least, 
in the interests of the people as well as of the Government. 


(k) General. 


32. The Sourashtra, of the 11th October, dwells at length upon the hardships 
caused to the people on account of owners of houses 
going on increasing the rents of the same without 
any proportion to the cost incurred in their construction or the price paid for their 
purchase and, referring to a restriction obtaining in other provinces that the 
house-reut can be increased only 1% per cent and the privilege given to a tenant 
by law to decline to pay exorbitant rents demanded by the house-owner, lays 
stress upon the necessity of the Government interfering in this matter and seeing 
that house-rents are fixed ut the pre-war rates. _ 


33. Referring to the lawyers of Bombay, who were proceeded agaiast. for 
having signed the Satsagraha pledge, having been 
warned that action would be taken against them at 
once in case they take to Sutyagraha again, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th October, 
observes :—We «re surprised at this decision. ‘lhe other day we pointed out 
that Sir John Simon, a celebrated barrister in England, proposed to resort to 
Sutyayraha. Another famous lawyer there, Sir Edward Carson, publicly declared 
that he would create a riot. But these have not received any warning! 


34. In appealing to the people to observe the Caliphate day in all sincerity, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 16th October, describes 
how the present condition of Turkey, whose empire 
once extended over the whole of astern Europe, reminds one of the ruins of a 
great city once full of mansions and towers and observes :—The European Powers 
would not tolerate the existence of even these ruins in Kurope. Turkey has, for 
some time past, been having hard days. In 1912, Italy seized her possessions in 
the north of Africa and she had to lose some territories as a result of the Balkan. 
war. When the great war broke out, the party of ‘Young Turkey’ became 
Politically influential and made Turkey an ally of Germany and, as a result of 


Houseerent. 


The Satyagraha pledge. 


The Caliphate day. 


this, it is apprehended that she may be driven out of Europe altogether. Nor is 
her empire in Asia to continue intact. It 1s proposed to place all non-Turks out 
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of the suzerainty of Turkey. If the proposals of the Great Powers are to be 
carried out, it can be presumed what will remain of Turkey. The Sultan of 
Turkey has certain duties to perform asthe religious chief of the whole of the 
Islamic world, and he will not be able to do so, if the above proposals are given 
effect to. The Islamic world cannct approve of any one other than the Sultan 
occupying the Caliphate. So, in view of the wishes of the Islamic world, it is 
incumbent on the allied countries to see that the powers of Turkey an! the 
Caliphate are not reduced. The Governnient of Great Britain, the chief of the 
Allied countries, have already given an assurance that they have no intention of 
wresting any of the possessions of Turkey and the Government of India are also 
evincing a great interest in this matter. As the countless Muahammadans subject 
to Great B:itain rendered meritorious services to England during the war, the 
British Government are bound to keep their word and satisfy the wishes of their 
subjects. It is to strengthen their hands in doing so that it has been decided 
that all the Moslems should observe the 17th instant as a prayer day. It may be 
asked what special reason is there for the Hindus and Christians to join in this 
movement. Are not the Muhammadans Indians? So, this is the best opportunity 
to prove to the world the unity that has been growing of late between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Further, Turkey is an oriental country and, if it is ruined, 
it will have a deleterious effect upon the easterns as a race. Why did the whole 
of Asia rejoice at the victory of Japan over Russia? It is only because an Asiatic 
race won the day. Similarly, should Turkey suffer any loss, it will immerse the 
whole of Asia in misery. 


The same paper refers, in its issue of the 18th October, to the observance 
of the Caliphate day in the city and elsewhere on the iv+th idem and, remarking 
that the proceedings on the day indicate the Indian feeling in regard to Turkey 
and the Caliphate and that the closure of all the shops, in spite of the large sales 
expected in connexion with the Dipavali, shows the intensity of that feeling, 
adds:—The fact that peop!e of all parties and those that belong to no party 
assembled at the beach, sinking their differences of opinion, and passed resolutions 
protesting against the dismemberment of l'urkey and the interference with the 
Caliphate proves that any mishap to either Turkey or to the Caliphate will cause 
inconsolable grief to all the Indian subjects of the Emperor. The observance of 
the Caliphate day has made it clear that the Hindus and the Moslems have become 
united. Ifthe united prayer of the Indians that Turkey and the Caliphate should 
be saved is ignored, in spite of the assurance of the British Government that they 
will not dismember Turkey or interfere with the Caliphate, it may create an 
impression in the minds of the Hindus and Muhammadans that the British have 
discarded the wishes of their subjects in order to favour the wishes of the people 
of other countries. As a Government, however strong it may be, should deem the 
contentment of its subjects to be its mainstay, it behoves the British Government 
to devide this matter, so as not to wound the feelings of the millions in India. 


Remarking that there wus the same en/ente between the Hindus snd the 
Muhammadans on the Caliphate day as was found on the Satycgraha day, the 
Desabhakian, of the 18th October, says :—It is certain that, as days roll on, the 
differences between the Hindus and Moslems will gradually disappear and they 
will all act under the common name of Indians. Many wise people have stated 
that the day when these two communities come together will be the day of Home 
Rule. ‘That statement has now become a fact. Almost all the shops in Madras 
were closed on the 17th instant. Some newspapers attributed the closure of shops 
on the Satyagraha day in April last to the ignorance of the shopkeepers and to 
the fear of rowdies or a misapprehension that such a closure was ordered by the 
Government. We were told then that some Government officials also were under 
that impression. Let those traitors in Madras, who were blabbing that an attempt 
made again to close the shops was sure to fail, correct themselves by voting the 
spontaneous closure of shops yesterday. We trust that the Government and 
others would have realised the new spirit that has sprung up in India. The 
Government should note the fact that all parties joined in the celebrations and 
that there is no difference of opinion in India as regards the Caliphate. We hope 
Lord Willingdon will understand the attitude of the public from the celebrations 
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in Madras and elsewhere and intimate the same to the Guvernment of India and 
to the Secretary of State. J.ord Chelmsford has crossed the wishes of the people 
in many of his actions. We would warn him to act in accordance with the 

gople’s wishes 1n regard to the Caliphate. Let him realise that the responsibility 
of prevailing upon the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister to satisfy the 
wishes of the people devolves on himself. 


Referring to the observance of the Caliphate day in Madras, the Andhra- 
i Cilhads iat patrika, of the !8th October, remarks : — 
the Caliphate ‘tiny. The ‘Turkish problem is a very complicated one. 

The Government of India have done a service by intimating the views of the 

Muhammadans to the British Government — It will be just that the British Gov- 

ernment and the Peace Conference should satisfactorily solve the Turkish problem 

in view of the intense feeling among the Muhammadans. 


The Manoramz, of the 17th October, gives the translation of a pamphlet 
7 issued by Moulvi Fazal Hussan Modhini of Aligarh 
Caliphate day. 19 ; ; : 

regarding the celebration of the Caliphate day in 

India and the advice ot Mr. Gandhi to the Hindus, and points out that this is a 

sign of the Hindu-Moslem union. ‘The paper observes that if in future Hindus 

and Muhammadans should act unitedly in all matters, much good will result to 

India therefrom, and advises the leaders of the people to take precautions for 

avoiding any disturbances. 


The -Jaridah-i-Rvzgar, of the 18th October, gives an account of the 
proceedings of the meeting held in Madras on 
the 17th October, observed as Caliphate day, and 
publishes, without comment, a translation of Mr. Arundale’s speech delivered on 
the occasion. 


35. ‘The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, oi the 18th October, publish. in 

Tamil the proceedings of a great mass meeting held 

The Caliphate day celebrations at the ‘I'riplicane beach on the Caliphate day, which 

in Madras. was attended not only by a large number of 
Muhammadans but also by many Hindus. 


The Tindu Nesun, of the 20th October, also refers to the observance of 
the Caliphate day in Madras and says :— We believe 
that the Government of India have already recom- 
mended that the Peace Conference should act 
according to the wishes of the Indian Moslems in regard to Turkey and that the 
British Government should urge on the allied countries the wishes of the Indian 
Moslems. The clear and bold expression of Indian Moslem opinion in this matter 
on the Caliphate day should serve to strengthen the hands of the Government of 
India and the British Government also in protesting against the Peace Conference 
injuring the position of the Sultan of Turkey in any way. The British Govern- 
ment can plainly say now that, as all people in India, which comprises a good 
portion of the British Empire, unanimously wish to maintain the glory and 
prestige of ‘l'urkey undisturbed, they cannot go against their wishes. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 21st October, publishes a letter from Mr. Moulana 
Abdus Subhan, in which he states that the two undermentioned resolutions which 


Madras Caliphate day. 


The Caliphate day celebrations 
in Madras, 


were passed at the public meeting held in Madras on the 17th idem were omitted » 


to be published in the newspapers, because they were in Hindustani :— 

(Ll) That this meeting protests against the territories containing the Islamic 
places of pilgrimage being placed under non-Moslems, as it is opposed to the 
Islamic faith itself, and also makes known that such action will create a deep 
discontent. ' : ais 

(2) ‘hat this meeting warns the Government that their signing the peace 
terms, containing conditions prejudicial to the interests of and opposed to the 
unanimous wishes of the countless Moslem subjects of the Emperor, will lead to 
untoward consequences. . 


36. The Vartakamitran, of the 12th October, refers to the policy of Imperial 


Imperial preference preference now sought to be introduced in regard 


to Indian commerce, and remarks :—India has come . 
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to her present low state only by the adoption of a free trade policy in the past, 
Kven England had to resort to a policy of protection at one time to effect an 
improvement in her commerce and industries, and has, after the war, decided 
upon sticking toit. But itis not to he applied in the case of India. People 
who hold that improvement is possible only with the he!p of protection. forget 
that it cannot do any good to India, if itis to be applied only so far as other 
nations are concerned and not against theinselves. The new policy tantan:ounts 
to saying that Indian industries may compete only with the British ones, which 
are in a far advanced state anil which have the advantage of receiving Goyern- 
ment help. This will give rise to various other difficulties also, as the British 
merchants, seeing that there is no chance of things being imported from other 
countries, may begin to demand unreas mable prices for their goods and India 
cannot but buy them at their prices. Asa result of the noa-purchase of goods 
from other countries, they will also cease to buy from India, which will be put to 
loss on account of a fall in the prices of cotton, hides, ete., which are exported to 
foreign countries. How can we. avoid this loss in both ways? It is only asa 
result of this policy that a duty of 5 per cent has been imposed upon hides and 
skins exported to territories within the Brirish Empire and one of J5 per cent on 
goods sout to other countries. Low can we bear to see preferential treatment 
being thus shown in respect of every industry to even the South Alricans, who 
treat the Indians with disrespect and are enacting laws prohibiting them from 
trading there and compelling them to leave the country. There is no reinedy for 
tiiis but that the Indians should become united. 


27. The Vartekwntren, of the 12th October, aloost reiterates the observa- 
tions made by the editor of this paper in a 
contribution by him to the Swadesamitran of the 
10th idem on this subject, which has been abstracted in paragraph No. 30 of 
Report No. 42. 

98. The Vartskamitrun, of the 12th October, makes the following strav 
remarks on a variety of topics:—The price of 


HiZh prices. 


Stray notes. : . os ' 
: silver is rising beyond reasonable bounds ewing to 


the entry of China tn the market. But the speech of Mr. Howard in the Imperial 
Legislative Council makes reference only to import of gold into India and not of 
silver, ‘This will result only in a great loss, as the foreign merchants will make 
great profits by selling to the Indians, at Rs. 15, the gold which was purchased 
jor a low price and charging a high rate for the silver. whieh should naturally 
have come to India, It is doubtful whether. silver will freely come out, seeing 
that the owners of mines and silver merchents in America have joined together 
and been making arrangements to regulate the export of silver. 

Doctor Gilbert Slater, the Professor of Economies of the Madras University, 
suggests that the value of the rupee should be fixed at 2 shillings and is of opinion 
that, by introducing the Bank of England notes for £1 and 10s. into the Indian 
currency at the valucs of Rs. 10 and Rs. 5, respectively, the difficulties in 
regard to gold and silver wiil be relieved to a certain extent and that India is 
likely to gain Rs. 7 on each £1 note, on account of its paying only Ks 10 
immediately for the note, while the sovereign is selling at Rs. 7, and its 
having the prospect of receiving gold in exchange for it in two or tbree 
vears. «As if the existing paper currency in India will not do, he attempts 
perhaps to introduce the English notes also into the country. Even if we assume 
that cash can be had for these £1 notes, how Jony will it take to pass a 
law prohibiting the export of gold when a great number of people present them 
for payment ? As the notes are issued by the Bank of Englan‘i, the Government 
of India will be deprived of the large seigniorage which it niakes on its paper 
currency. It is not, therefore, possible to follow Doctor Slater’s advice owing 
to these and other difficulties. : 


£9. Referring to the appointment of an Indian Civil Service officer to the 


The Divestor of Industries. post of Director of Industries in the place of Mr. 
Davies, Vartakamitran, of the 12th October, 

remaiks :—Apart from the question whether Indian Civil Service officers are 
competent for the said post, it is not proper to change officers very often. ‘I'he 
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readers ma understand for themselves how far it will contribute to the improve- 
gent of industries to appoint an officer to this post and then transfer him to some 
other work before he acquires experience and again bring in a new official. It 
looks as if words and acts do not correspond, in the case of those who say that 
Indians should acquire experience in local self-government. 


Referring to the transfer of Mr. Davies, the Director of Industries, as A»pmnaraaxasrxs, 


The Director of Industries. District Judge, Chittoor, the Andhruprakasika, of wo" i 


1ith October, regards the frequent transfer of the 
Directors of Industries as undesirable inasmuch as the progress of industries 
suffer thereby, and prays that if the experience gained by an officer as a Director 
of Industries should be availed of, he may be permitted to hold the appointment 
permanently without disturbance. 


40. Referring to a resolution relating to Turkey proposed to be moved 
Mr. Sachidananda Sinha in the Imperial Legislative 


islati . 
The Imperial Legislative 1. neil having been disallowed by the Government 


Council. 


tion intended to be moved by Mr. Mir Asad Ali Khan on the ground that the 
Indian Government had no power to discuss about the foreign relations of the 
British Government, the Desabhakian, of the 16th October, remarks :—If so, why 
should Lord Chelmsford have used words calculated to give satisfaction to: the 
Indian Muslims on the 8rd September ? It has become a habit with the 
Government of India to change their principles to suit the time. 
41. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 16th 
3 October, observes that the government of the world 
wadeshism. es eee 
| at present 1s opposed to the principle of Swadeshi 
and writes:—The government of one race by another destroys the national 
principles of the subject race, whose language, manners and customs are exter- 
minated by those of the governing one. ‘This murder causes the extinction of the 
whole human race ina country. Self-government is the first requisite for the 
develcpment of Swadeshism, as it will preserve the national principles from 
extinction. All the countries which are now governed by foreign races are a prey 
to hunger and disease. Wise men, who desire to secure the happiness of all 
beings, should, therefore, try to do away with foreign rule, as every nation will 
thereby be easily enabled to secure its own well-being. ‘Those who having 
conquered a country by brute force, cunning or unjust methods, despoil it of its 
riches will not easily consent to leave it. It is the opinion of many that they 
can be made to leave the country only by means of physical force, as 1s illustrated 


and to the news that they rejected a similar resolu- ‘ 


DesaBuaxtas, 
Mad 


ras, 
16th Oct. 1919. 


DgsaBganrtay, 
Madras, 
16th Oct. 1919. 


by the histories of many countries; but we hold that it is better to establish . 


foreign rule permanently than to exterminate it by physical force, as we are of 
opinion that national principles will never prevail as long ag physical force is 
applied. Therefore the application of soul-force will be a better means of putting 
anend to foreign rule than that of physical force. In that case, the foreigners 
will leave the country with brotherly feeling and without any spite or mental pain. 
Wise men who desire the permanence of national principles should try to impart 
spirituil knowledge to the foreign rulers and their people, as it will enable them to 
understand human principles, realise that it was wrong on their part to govern a 
country belonging to another race and, delivering it to the latter, go away to 
their own country. It is only the growth of spiritual knowledge that will put an 
end to foreign rule. Will the League of Nations do this? If foreign rule should 
continue in spite of the spread of such a knowledge, the natives of the country 
should not have anything todo with the language, customs and manners or the 
articles of the foreigners The adoption of this principle will endow a nation 
with power vastly superior to that derived from physical force. This foreign 
Tule may be exterminated by Swadeshism also. One of these two ways may be 
followed by subject countries for getting rid of their degradation. But it will 
not be a wise thing to cultivate physical force and brutal qualities among men. 
Our expectation that the terminationof the European war would make national 
ciples flourish has not been realised. The defeated Germans are still 
bouring feelings of spite and anger and are growliog like lions deprived of 
their claws. We need mot pay any attention to them, as it is natural for the 


SwapesaMrrEzar, 
Madras, 
19th Oot. 1919. 
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defeated party to have such feelings. But it is the allies, the successful party 
that should begin to cultivate spiritual knowledge and shame their enemies hy 
themselves promoting brotherly feeling, without being intent upon raising armies 
or forging weapons of destruction. It is certain that humane principles will not 
flourish so long as there are armies and arms in the world. The allied nations 
should, therefore, adopt proper methods for securing self-government in the 


world. 


The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 19th October, publishes 
an article on this subject contributed by one Mr. 
T. 8. Tiruvenkata Achariyar in which the followin 

finds place :—-There is plenty of cotton of every variety growing in India, and the 
Indian weavers were able to manufacture the finest fabrics out of it. 1t has been 
stated by Sir Henry Cotton that the industry which wasin such a flourishing state 
disappeared completely on account of the methods adopted by the East India 
Company from the year 1817. The Indians have now become completely 
dependent upon Manchester for their clothing and the industrial labourers have 
had to turn to agriculture for their living and to purchase everything required b 

them, out of the produce from the land. While the foreigners are able to sell 
their manufactured goods at very high prices, the Indians cannot realise much b 

a sale of their raw products such-as cotton, ground-nut, etc., as they are unable, 
owing to their poverty, to withstand the combination of English merchants, who 
have the support of the Government. It is the competition of these merchants 
again that has led to the rise in the prices of foodstuffs. The system adopted by 
the Government in the collection of assessment, according to which the first hist 
falls due before the crops are harvested, compels the agriculturists to part with 
their produce for a low price. The sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs which 
should be condemned by all civilised Governments is made a source of revenue in 
India, which brings into the Government treasury a portion of what the Indians 
get by the sale of their foodstuffs. Instead of trade being an exchange of goods in 
order to meet the wants of a country in regard to articles which are not available 
therein, it has come to mean the killing of industries in a country with the help 
of machinery and reducing the people therein to the position of purchasing the 
articles manufactured by another country. The education given in the schools befits 
the Indians only for becoming clerks and is not such as to help the advancement 
of the country and inspire reverence for the Indian civilisation. In spite of the 
abundance of iron in India, it has come to depend upon foreign countries for all 
articles from a pin to a girder for railway bridges. All the Indian timber is used 
in building ships, etc., in Europe and the Indians have to purchase iron girders 
from foreigners, owing to the neglect of the Forest Department, which looks only 


Swadeshism. 


to the revenue and not to helping the agriculturist. Money is thus constantly 


DusaBHAKTAB, 
Madras, 
20th Oct. 1919. 


going out of the country in all these ways. 

Reverting to this subject, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th October; observes that 
the reason for the loss to the Indians of the worldly happiness, which was enjoyed 
by them in former days when they remained swadesht in their Government, 
language, food, dress and manners, was that India gradually became a prey te 
foreign invasions, and writes :—Though the natural situation of India is such that 
the entry of enemies into it can be easily prevented, the Indians were engrossed 
deeply in philosophy and lost their country to foreigners. Our countrymen 
should realise that it is our duty to protect our property from being taken away 
by others, though we may not, on account of our divine character, covet others 
property. The Muhammadans were the first foreign race who subjected India to 
their rule. But India’s national principles did not suffer during their rule. As 
the Muhammadans too were an oriental race, the national life in India was not 
spoilt by theirs; but, on the other hand, the Muhammadan rulers deemed India 
as their own country and the Muhammadans who settled in India adopted it 
as their home. It is, therefore, nothing short of ignorance fo say that the 
Muhammadan rule was a foreign one or that the Muhammadans are foreigners. 
They did not carry away India’s wealth to any other country. Both Hindus 
and Muhammadans were wearing only the clothes manufactured. in India 
and having for their food only Indian products. The vernacular languages 
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continued to flourish during their rule. Unlike the Muhammadans various 
western nations, who came after them to India for purposes of trade, did not 
adopt India as their mother country, considered it only to be a field for commer- 
cial exploitation. The western merchants were draining it of its wealth by 
selling their own goods in India and by taking the raw materials in India to their 
own country and, manufacturing them into finished products there, selling them 


in India itself at a great profit. India’s swadeshism became destroyed the moment 
the western nations set foot on its svil. 


Continuing its comments on this subject, the Desabhakian, of the 21st Dzsasmaxes, 
October, writes:—The British also came in only for purposes of trading but ey Oat 108. 


became the rulers of the country in course of time. It was during the regime of 
the East India Company that our principle of swadeshism was destroyed. That 
mercantile company crushed all the industries and trades in our country. This 
company seems to have governed India with the sole object of carrying away her 
riches. Our countrymen thereby lost their authority and influence, and became 
mere tools in the hands of others. ‘The generations who came after them became 
enamoured of the western civilisation and forgot the principle of swadeshism. 
The University education serves only to destroy the love ofour people for the 
country. ‘The period of life which should be spent in the cultivation of patriotic 
feelings is being wasted in an education calculated to destroy them. The blame 
for this rests both on the rulers who have not preserved our national principles by 
establishing institutions for imparting national education and on ourselves, the 
governed, who have contributed to that effect by not eschewing an education 
which does not in any way promote the advancement of the country and trying 
to bring about an industrial improvement. We have, somehow or other, lost our 
swadeshism. : 


42. Referring to the statement said to have been made by Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal in aspeech delivered by him at 
Manchester that Indian civilization might have to 
submit to the pride of wealth, unless the Indians were granted complete responsible 
government and their representatives given a control over the Indian budget, and 
observing that it should be noted by the British Ministers, the Dzsabhakian, of the 
16th October, says:—We request the British to grant complete responsible 
government and fiscal autonomy to the Indians, so that their civilization, which 
is universally known to be the most ancient in the world and which 1s of a divine 
character, may not be destroyed. If, perhaps, the British should think of 
establishing the pride of wealth, mercantile robbery and military authority in 
India, and governing it by means ‘of repression, we point out here that such an 
intention cannot be a good one. 


43. The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th October, points to the statement said to 
Slidell mais have been made by Col. R. H. Elliott in his 

sagt .cnmniataiads evidence before the Joint Committee that nobody 
would like the idea of the Indian Medical Service being made a transferred 
subject and that many Indian Medical Service officers would leave the service, if 
this be done and writes :—We do not understand his statement. It will be correct 
ifhe means that the Indian Medical Service officers may not like it. But the 
Indian Medical Service exists for the benefit of India and not India for the benefit 
of the service. The handing over of the Indian Medical Service to popular 
control will be a thing most desired by the Indians and their leaders. India is 
not likely to be shaken by the apprehension that many of the officers may leave 
the service, as she has the capacity and courage needed to appoint others in their 
places and conduct the affairs without any prejudice to efficiency. No weight 
can be attached to his opinion that there will not be the same improvement of 
and support to the ‘service’ under popular administration, as under the British 
administration. His faith in the European support at a time when their position 
and authority seem to be on the wane will donogood. The affection and support 
of the Indian subjects alone deserve to be taker inte account in this matter. As 
regards his statement that such wholesale reforms should not be effected in India 
how, we have to say that our ears have been deafened by this parrot cry of the 
“uropeans, who simply echo the remark first made by some one about the want of 


Indian reforms. 


DgsA RHAKTAN, 


Madras, 
16th Oct. 1919. 


Hinpu Ngsan, 


Madras 


17th Oct. 1919. 
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fitness of Indians. If there is any post which the Indians can fill with great 
efficiency and credit, it is only that in the Medical department. That depart. 
ment will never suffer for want of the Indian Medical Service officers. 


Hisese Nass, 44. The Hindu Nesan publishes in Tamil the address of the Chairman of the 
Madras, Reception Committee of this conference in its 
an Oa. tee. The Madras Presidency Asso- issues of the 11th, 13th and 15th October, and 
ciation Conference at Erode. portions of the presidential address in its issues 

of the 14th and 16th idem. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the = De sig says that from the proceedings 
' of the Madras Presidency Association Conferen 
The Madras Presidency j¢ld at Erode it is evident that excepting a very 
; small minority, the non-Brahmans also desire self. 
government and embrace the cause.of the Congress. It trusts that those who 
suppose that the non-Brahmans are averse to reforms will no longer entertain any 
such wrong notion. 


Swapzsaurrnay, _ 45. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th October, reproduces in Tamil a petition 
seh Seek. Te. adits need tn Asmeiies Detete. said to have been presented to the American Senate, 


under instructions from representative Hindu 
organizations in America, by one Mr. Malone, describing the way in which 
administration is carried on in India and pleading for the grant of the right of self- 
determination: to her. 


DusaBuaxran, 46. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th October, reproduces in Tamil a letter written 
a ag by Mr. Gandhi to the press on the cancellation, by 
Mr. Gandhi and the Govern- the Government of the Punjab, of the order passed 
ment of the Punjab. on the Sth April 1919 prohibiting him from entering 

that province. 


SwapesamirRan, 47. The Swadesamitran, in its issues of the 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st October, 
aa Shes Oct. and the Desabhatian, in its issues of the 18th, 20th 
pvieant = "The Caliphate celebrations in nd 21st idem, publish accounts of the observance 
Madras, | mufassal. -« of the Caliphate day at various places in the 
ee sist mufassal. 


DzsasHAKTAX, 48. Remarking that, for some time past, a spirit of unrest has been spreading 
aist Oot, 1919. ‘Tait ta ts weld. throughout the world and shaking the foundations 
7 of every community and, attributing it to bureau- 
cratic methods having been followed for a long time in all matters connected with 
the administration, industry and trade, the Desabhakian, of the 21st October, 
points to the warning given by Mr. Henderson to the British that harmony and 
progress would not be possible in the Empire, so long as thirty-three crores of 
British subjects are panting for liberty, and observes:—Our thanks are due to 
Mr. Henderson for this. Should any Britisher ever dream that the Indians can 
be governed by repression, he should note, for example, the fate of Russia. We 
think that the welfare of India will not suffer very badly, inasmuch as British 
statesmen are bestowing sympathy and attention on her. 


SwapEsaMirRan, 49. Referring to the telegraphic intimation said te have been received that 


(20th Oct. 1919. The labour movement. the India Office has appointed Mr. B. P. Wadia as 


an official adviser to the International Labour 
Conference at Washington, the Swadesamiran, of the 20th Octobet, appreciates 


the action of the Secretary of State in nominating Mr. Wadia in deference to the 


wishes of the labourers, remarking, at the same time, that he should have been 
sent as a representative of the labourers. : 


Hrepu Nzsan, : The Hindu Nesan, of the 20th October also expresses its satisfacti t the 
20th Oct 1919, action taken by the India Office. 3 on0n & 


‘Hixpv Ness, 50. Referring to the speeches delivered at the cattle-show at Nellore, the 


30th Oct. 1919. ian neehiiliek gh olin Hindu Nesan, of the 20th October, remarks :—It is 


seen that good specimens of cattle h t of late 
been brought to the show. If appears that the Government of Madras pat 


introduce a good breed of cattle here by importing bulls from Avreshire at t 
of Rs. 1,000 each, while cattle of good breed in India are feb pe eg tog 
forergn countries and used fer breeding purposes there! What will be the fate 


Association. 
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of India, if an enormous number of cattle and sheep pte pemmetnd to be exported 
avery year out of India to foreign countries ? What will the Indian agricultur- 
‘sts do, if the Government pores the export of cattle without any limit, for the 
henefit of foreign countries: Are not cattle indispensable to the agriculturists 
for ploughing .and for manure? The prosperity. of a country depends upon ite 
cattle. If the Government do not take proper interest in this matter and appoint 


, committee to inquire into and report on the existing conditions in the several 


jistricts and make adequate arrangements for increasing the number of cattle, the 
Indians will be put to much hardships and losses, 


51. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th October, refers to the statement of Sir 

| Holland Thomas Holland before the Joint Committee that 
Sir Thomas 4+oland. the newly created Industrial Department should not 
be transferred to the people, and remarks:—The subjects committee has recom- 
mended that industries should be made over to the people. It is not known what 
Sir Thomas Holland who does not approve of even this recommendation, is going 
to do for the advancement of the industries. 


59. The Andhrapatrita, df the 16th October, says :—It may be stated that of 
_, those who gave evidence at the last stage of the 
Evidence before the Joiat ‘inquiry by the Joint Committee, the advocates of 
Comentisee. the aims of the people form a very small minority. 
We are at a loss to see what necessitated Sir James Meston, who wishes to whittle 
down the Montford scheme, to give evidence before the Committee again and 
again. We do not know if that is perhaps to weaken the force of the evidence 
to be given by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar. From the evidence of Sir James Meston, 
it is plain that the Government of India do not wish to allow the people any 
responsibility or influence in the Central Government. Sir James Meston and 
others are duing their best to safeguard the stronghold of bureaucracy in the Central 
Government though it may become weak in the provinces. Colonel Elliot said 
that, if the Medical Department should be made over to the people, many high officers 
would resign their appointments, and that ‘Europeans would not easily enter the 
department, His threat may be compared to that of Sir Michael O’Dwyer who 
said that, if diarchy should be introduced, the Civil servants would resign their 
offices. It will be well not to appoint people who hold out such threats. Competent 
Indians are available to fill their places. . . If the suggestion of Mr. Curtis is 
adopted, room will be created for constant friction between the two Governments, and 
opportunity will not be afforded for prugress. It is not reasonable that evidence 
should be taken separately on behalf of the Civil Service while evidence was being - 
taken on behalf of the Council of the Secretary of State, the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments. It betrays the partiality of the authorities 
that while they are taking in a large measure the evidence of those opposed to 
reforms, they have allowed only a meagre representation to the Congress the 
representatives of which can place the aims of the people before the Committee 
inaconvincing manner 1t is not knowa why the Joint Committee has not taken 
the evidence of Messrs. Hussain Imam, Bepin Chandra Pal, Rangaswamt Ayyangar, 
ete, who are now in England, It is regrettable that the inquiry by the Joint 
Committee is turning out to be a farce. 


53. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th October, says under this heading : —While 
the whole world is marching forward, the supporters 
of Indo-British Association are trying to go back- 
ward. Sir Elliot Colvin and Justice Marshall have, in the articles contributed by 
them to the Vinetcenth Century and After, expressed their fear at the rapid progress 
made by the east. Sir Ellict Colvin views the Montford scheme as a revolution. 
Q warning against the introduction of reforms, he says that the German and the . 
‘usslan menace having now subsided, the question of Indian reform may be con- 
sidered at leisure. These words suggest that reforms should be granted only 
when the country is manaced. Such words are an encouragement to the sedi- 
lonists and a source of unrest in the country. Mr. Marshall also expresses tho 
‘ame sentiments, He opines that eastern countries are unfit for self-government. 


04. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th October, refers to the personnel of the 
Punjab Inquiry Committee and says:—Dr. Sapru 
has declined the membership on the committee, 


Retrogression. 


The Punjab {Inquiry Committee. 
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and so the public cannot have any confidence in its constitution. The addition 
of the Hon’ble Pandit Jagath Narayan as a member is no doubt an advantage, 
but it is strange that not even one member has been added to it on behalf of the 
Congress and the Muslim League. The confidence of the public would have been 
strengthened if Indian leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Sir San. 
karan Nayar had been made members of the committee. Papers like the Daily 
News in England are criticising the constitution of the committee. We hope 
that this committee will not turn out to be another Rowlatt Committee. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th October, reproduces in Telugu an article 
contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai to the Nation, 
which contains :—If the loyalty of the Punjahees 
and their semice in the war be rewarded in the 


The Punjab Inquiry Com- 
mittee. 


way in which it has been by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Indians will consider that 
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the English have hurt the very hand that hashelpedthem. . . The prevalence 
of unrest in the Punjab was due to the leaders having been deported and to the 
use of bombs and machine guns to disperse the people. . . If the decisions of 
the Martial Court be lawful, no responsiblé government would be possible for 
500 years tocome. . . No inquiry will be possible unless Lord Chelmsford js 
recalled and the officers who helped Sir Michael O’Dwyer are removed. So long 
as they are in authority, there is no use of any Inquiry Committee. Since Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer has been appointed a member of the Army Inquiry Committee, 
it is to be deemed that Mr. Montagu has approved of the policy of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer.. We do not see how an Inquiry Committee can be of advantage under 
such circumstances. No Punjabee has been invited to give evidence before the 
Joint Committee. I advise that the Pujabees should have nothing to do with the 
‘Montford scheme.’ 


55. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th October, refers to the observance of the 
va 17th October as a day of fasting and prayer among 
October 1th. the Muhammadans and says that the minds of the 
Muhammadans are very much pained at the prospect of the influence of the Sultan 
of ‘Turkey who is their religious head, being reduced. It is sure that the Hindus 
also will sympathise with them in pursuance of Mr. Gandhi’s advice and advises 
both the parties to conduct themselves with a peaceful spirit and represent to the 
British Government and to the Peace Conference, the intensity of their feelings. 


56. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th October, says :—The 
Kollair ryots have this year raised their crops with 
the help of the Government and with money 
borrowed from money-lenders, But these crops are in danger of being submerged 
and destroyed by the drainage water from the Kistna Delta. We are very hope- 
ful that our Mr. Campbell who was formerly our Collector and is now Chief 
Secretary to Government will do his best to avert the danger. The flood is 
rising and if the Government do not avert this evil within ten days, they will be 
required to grant a remission of a lakh of rupees. Our taluk officers should write 
to the higher authorities and geta special grant to save the crops from the 
impending danger. 

o7. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 138th October, refers toa 


7 tramcar accident in which the fingers of a lady 
The Madras Tramway Company: axe smashed, and recommends that separate 


Crops in Kollair. 


accommodation may be provided for ladies not in the front seat but inside the 
car and that even men should not be permitted to sit where the motor-man stands. 
If the tramway company does not do so, the Police Commissioner, says the 
correspondent, will have to exercise his authority in the matter and do the needful. 


58. In a leaderette under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th October, 
Amritear Congress session,  %8Y8:—By the endeavours of Lala Lajpat Rai, the 
Indian problem has been clearly explained to the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate of the United States of America. Itis 
surmised that when this body sends its report about the International Council 
[sic], the Indian problem also will be included in it. It may be believed that the 


_ Americans who: are sympathising with the Irish problem, will also sympathise 


with the Indian problem. . . Needless it is to say that while the Indian pt 
blem is attracting the attention of the people of England and the other countries, 
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it is necessary that the Indians should in their own country assert their determi- 
nation with great perseverance. 


59. Referring to the ore " 2 Bombay High Court on the conduct of aa 
ose pleaders who signed the Satya "Ook ¢ 
Saiyagraha and the Bombay the datirepaitis of the 18th Oatee, obervatn eo 
High Court. its leader:—. . . The judgment of the High 
(‘ourt does not seem to be a specimen of liberal mindedness or Jove of justice. It 
is regrettable that the Judges also should show the same narrow views as the 
executive. . . Such a movement is not new to England. Nor is it regarded as 
acrime there. ‘There are instances to show that many persons had former! 
shown their disapproval of the Christian Religious Regulations and the vaccina- 
tion rules by disobeying them. Passive resistance is regarded as a part of 
constitutional agitation in every civilized country. . . There is absolutely no 
room for violence in this method. No harm whatever is done to others. Courage- 
ous men try to win the hearts of the authorities by observing the vow of self. 
sacrifice and by enduring hardships themselves. 
Both these methods are being followed by all responsible people in the 
civilized world, Recently, the famous lawyer, Sir John Simon, announced that 
he would disobey a regulation passed during the war. Far from taking an 
action against Sir Edward Carson when, prior to the war, he gave up all peaceful 
methods and collected armies for a civil war, the British Government has accorded 
to him a place in the Cabinet. . . This will readily show what contrast there 
is between the methods of policy pursued in England andin India. . . It would 
have been proper for the High Court to have waited till the pleaders had com- 
mitted themselves to action in pursuance of their pledges, and to have them 
proceeded against them. To proceed against them before anything has been done 
appears to be very strange. . «. | 
The paper concludes the leader with the opinion of the Madras Mail on the 
subject. 


60. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th October, publishes in Telugu the account 4*>wesPararma, — 


given in the Jndia of the proceedings of a public 16th Oct. 1919. 


meeting held in London on the 3rd September to 
consider the Press Act in India. . 


61. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th 4*>uBsrarstxa, 
The Kistna Delta Ref October, reports that the drainage water which 16th Oct. 1919. 

i en eee collects in the Kollair lake in the Kistna district is 
proving to be a source of great damage to the people in the vicinity every year, 
as the salt creek which takes the water to the sea and the outlets for the passage 
of water, have not been improved. He observes that, when the Government get 
much additional revenue from the improvement of wet cultivation, it is as much 
an urgent necessity as it is their duty to make suitable arrangements for the 
passage of the Kollair water to the ses, by spending a part of it for the 
purpose, and that it isepainful to find that they do not show a little sympathy 
even when matters have come to such a pitiable stage that the Central Banks are 
showing reluctance to grant loans to the Kollair Co-operative Societies, seeing that 
their condition is becoming worse day by day. He remarks that there is no use 
of including the Kollair scheme among profitable projects, and suggests that it 
may be treated as a maintenance project. | 

Having dealt with the several schemes proposed in the past for the improve- 
ment of the Kollair lake, the correspondent gives preference to the one proposed 
by Mr. V. T. Srinivasa Ay ar, as he thinks that it will not cost more than three 
or four lakhs of rupees. The scheme is to afford appreciable relief to the Kollair 
ake and the salt creek by excavating a new drain to take all the drainage water 
Which flows towards the sea on the western side of the salt creek, commencing 
from where the Chandraya canal enters the lake. For the- successful execution 
of this scheme, he urges that the Government should post Mr. V. T’. Srinivasa 

yyar again to this duty or’some other .capable officer if he cannot be so posted. 


62. Referring to the close of the inquiry of the Joint Committee, the Sree 
Andkrapatrika, of the 20th October, observes in its 20th Oct. avis. 
leader:—. . . As expected Sir Sankaran Nayar 
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has expressed his views clearly. . . Though he did not demand any radica] 


changes in the Bill, he has well supported the Montford Scheme. . . Tho 
Industrial Commission Report, and the conditions which prevailed during the 
war have clearly brought home how far the indigenous industries have prospered 
under the administration of the bureaucracy. Sir Sankaran Nayar has expressed 
the truth of this matter in his minute of dissent in the following way: “ India 
was once a land of industries. ‘The discouraging policy adopted in this country 
before the Great Indian Mutiny and the tariffs imposed in England hays 
destroyed the Indian industries. . . Owing to this decline of industries, lakhs 
of workmen have been thrown out of employment, and have begun to enter into 
competition with the agricultural classes. The policy of the Government hag 
thus conduced to the creation of unrestin the country”. . . Suir Bernard Hunter 
has stated that it is untrue that Provincial Banks have been partial to European 
firms. But Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya has already explained clearly how far these 
words of Sir Bernard Hunter are true. . . ‘The paper then remarks that it js 
not just that the Congress deputation should be shown such scant consideration 
by the Joint Committee, and that it has been already anticipated that the 
Committee will not afford suitable opportunities to those who demand radical 
changes in the Bill. The paper concludes by congratulating Mr. Montagu on 
his earnestness to do good to India though he could not gratify all the aspirations 


of the people, and says that future history will permanently record his name as 


the originator of a new era in India. 


63. Referring to the communiqué published by the Burma Government with 
regard to intoxicating liquors, the dndhrapairika, oi 
the 20th October, remarks that the communiqué is 
only a proof of the narrow views of Sir Reginald Craddock, that Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Muhammadanism have considered drinking a great sin, and that 
if, in such circumstances, the Government show a little liberal mindedness and 
are prepared to forego their revenue, success may be attained soon. 


64. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the oa October, sc rh 
—s - Mr. T'liompson stated in the Imperial Legislative 
ical claciaadh Council that in connexion with "hs Punjab dis- 
turbances, shops were closed, and His Majesty’s portrait burnt at Rampur, and that 
two officers had established the truth of this report after inquiry. Twenty-eight 
gentlemen were tried and punished for this offence. One, Mr. Purushottama Das 
T'andan, made an inquiry into the matter and wrote to the Young Jndia that 
neither the burning of the portrait, nor the closing of shops, nor the inquiry by 
special officers was true. ‘I'he editor of the Zrilune and the letters received 
by the Young India from the Punjab confirmed the version of Mr. Tandan. 
It appears that it was not recorded in the Police Diary, dated the 15th April, 
that the portrait in question was burnt. But, on the evidence of two Hindus 
and one Muhammadaa, all the accused were convicted. The Young India writes 
that, if Mr. 'Tandan’s version should be true, the imprisonment of the 28 accused 
in this case is ‘unjust, that the Government ¢hould hold'an inguiry and prove 
that the statements of Mr. Tandan are false, and that, otherwise, the Government 
should forthwith discharge the convicted persons. 


65. Ina note under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st October, 
The Piscicultaral department. observes that the services of Sir Frederick Nicholson 
for the improvement of this department can uever 
be forgotten, that municipal bodies will do well to take advantage of the 
discovery which is being made by this department, that the breeding of 4 
particular variety of fish in stagnant ponds and tanks would prevent malaria, and 
that the attempts of the department for the improvement of the fisherman-caste 
people are meriting the commendation of the Government. 


66. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th October, publishes in Telugu the speech 
Thet Ninth Nellore District 0! the Chairman of the Reception Committee at the 
Cchiivebia: one Sree Ninth Nellore District Conference held at. Atmakur, 
ares. . dealing with the agricultural, irrigational, edu- 
cational and such other local needs and with topics of a general interest such as 
the need for a separate Andhra Province, the improvement of the indigenous 
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-~dustries, the fitness of the Indians for self-government, and their duty with regard 
ae Reform Bill which will be introduced shortly in the Daillens: The 
speech contains the following observations among others:— . . .° To say that 
we, the descendants of those ancestors who settled all their affairs through village 
anchayats, should be taught self-government step by step through local boards 
and municipalities only leads to delay in the grant of self-covernment and 
nothing else. . . Though education has made good progress during the last 
150 years of British rule, what administrative responsibility have we been able 
to get ? Everybody learns a thing only by practice. Instead of making a man 
read a number ol books, it will be an easy course to teach him the art of 
swimming by allowing him twice or thrive to swim in the water, watching him 
all the while to see that he comes to no danger. But it will be absurd to-say that 
we should not allow*a man to get into the water unless he knows how to 


swim. ° ad 
67. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 11th October, deprecates 4»>se:rasmastas, 
| the system of hereditary rights now enjoyed by son Tk thee. 
Hereditary rights of village village officers, and prays for the abolition of the 
officers. same. 


68. ‘he Andhrapaitrika, of the 17th October, publishes the proceedings of a Ax>mmararaina, 

meeting held in connexion with Sri Dhanvantari 17th oct. 1919. 
The Ay urvedic system of Jayanti, in which the cheirman is reported to have 
medicine. said with reference to certain remarks of the 
Government of India against the indigenous systems of medicine:—‘A more 
unjust and faise charge has not been brought against the Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems of medicine. ‘he Government have to give up their prejudice and 
examine the systems.’ Mr. A. Lakshmipati is reported to have said that the 
merit of a system of medicine is to be judged by its results and that judged by 

this test, the Ayurvedic system is in no way inferior to the western system. 


69. Referring to the Caliphate day on the 17th Uctober, the Kistnapatrika, of "teal 
the 18th October, observes under this heading that 18th Oot. 1919. 


The fall of the Turkish ¢j@ Muhammadans will not mind so much the 
Empire. loss of the Balkan States, Tripoli, Tunis, Alveria, 
Egypt, Arabia and Mesopotamia for Turkey, but they cannot tolerate any attempt 
to divest their holy places lke Constentinople, Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem of 
the authority of the Sultan whom they regard as their god-ordained Caliph. The 
paper then describes the greatness of the Muhammadan civilization and remarks 
that at one time it was that culture which saved Kurope from animalism, that 
modern European learning would have been no where but for the Universities of 
Alahmbra and Kardova, that it was the Muhammadans who had come to the rescue 
of scientific learning, when it was invaded by Christian Missionaries, and that 
there is no wonder in saying that the Muhammadans in India also would be 
keenly interested in the preservation of the Turkish Caliphate which claims such 
a grand historical celebrity. The paper concludes the article with the following 
observations:—The Muhammadans ot India were ready to draw their swords 
against ‘Turkey and their co-religionists for the protection of the British Empire. 
Their loyalty is unsullied and irreproachable. When people with such a mettle 
had observed fasts, gathered in mosques, and prayed for the protection of the 
Caliphate, we, the Hindus also merged into them and said ‘Amen!’. Inspired 
by devotion, sanctified by the love of God and free from purely political objects, 
may this combination last for ever! It is doubtful as to how far the Western 
Powers would respect Turkey. They have no faith in other religions nor respect 
for the oriental nations. In the view of the Western people with their commercial 
Instincts, the whole world looks like a market. Money-making is their sole 
occupation. The goal of human existence according to them consists in the 
concentration of all powers for the acquisition of material comforts. It is the 
mission of the New India to counteract this civilisation. The New India does not 
belong to the Hindus alone nor to the Muhammadans. The two races must. 
merge together in a common national life like the Jumna and the Ganges. 


70. The Kistnapairika, of the }8th October, publishes in Telugu a dialogue ae . 
between Sivaji and civ Singh which seems to be 18th Oot. 1919. 


.A strange dialogue between imaginary and contains:— . . . Loyalty to 
Bivaji ond ova Singh, a oft no doubt good. But loyalty to the 
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nation is best. God resides in the heart of the nation. The position of the kin 
depends upon the will of the nation. For this reason, the king is a servant of the 
nation, though he is of the essence of Vishnu. . . : 


Anomnaparatsa, 71. The issues of the Axdhrapairika, of the 20th and the 21st October, 
0th & 2iet Oct. publish the speeches of the Chairman of the Recep. 
1919. The Fourteenth Vizagapatam {jon Committee and of the President of the 
District Conference. fourteenth Vizagapatam District Conference and 
the resolutions passed thereat. ; 
GopAVARIPATRIEA, 


nes 72. Referring to the report in New India about the release and repatria- 

30th Bep. 1915. ie i of political offenders such as Mr. Birindra 
Political offenders. Kumar Gosh and Mr. Arabindo Gosh, the Godavari- 

patrika, of the 30th September (received on the 10th October), prays that 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Mr. Lala Lajput Rai and all other political 


offenders should also be set free. 


— 73. Commenting upon the Administration Report of the Department of 


17th Oct. 1919. Agriculture published recently, the Swadeshabhimani, 
The Madras Department of of the 17th October, expresses great satisfaction 

Agriculture. with the work turned out and progress made by the 

Madras Government in the matter of making provision for higher education and 

for research work in agriculture in the Agricultural College at Coimbatore, with 

the object of training up men of the highest intelligence who would rea!ly be 

useful to the department, and suggests that if the Agricultural Department, 

whether in Madras or elsewhere in India, desires to make real and speedy progress, 


elementary education on the lines laid down by the late Mr. Gokhale should be 
made compulsory. 
KanrHinava, 


con. 74. Referring to the conference held at Mangalore by the Hon’ble Mr. C. G. 

21st Oct. 1919. | Todhunter with the leading citizens of the South 
The Mulgens tenure in South  anara district to elicit their opinion on the draft 

Kanars. Bill regarding the enharcement of assessment on 

Mulgeni lands, the Kanthirara, of the 21st October, remarks that many of the 


Vargdars and Mulgenidars had no previous intimation of* his visit or of the object 
thereof, so that they were nvt able to collect and place before him sufficient 
evidence in the matter, and adds that if the amendments suggested by the sub- 
committee should be embodied in the Bill, it will become acceptable to one and 
all, and that the sooner the Bill sees the light of day the better it will be to the 
people as well as to the Government. 


, oo og 79. In its leading article, the Kanthirava, of the 21st October, writes as 


21st Uct. 1919. follows:—It looks as if the sudden visit of His 
Excellency the Governor to this district was solely 
to impress on our minds the importance of the 
elementary principles of Home Rule, viz, self-exertion and self-reliance. In 
every speech of his, he was heard to make a frequent use of those words. If any 
ordinary man had had the hardihood to repeatedly speak to us on the subject he 
would have been dubbed a meddlesome bore; but when a provincial satrap 
drawing a magnificent salary from public funds comes forward to preach the 
homily, how can we afford to neglect it? We express our obligations to His 
Excellency for timely reminding us that self-help is the best help? From his 
replies to the addresses presented by the municipality and the district board, it 
has to be inferred that Government,do not want facts but figures to come to 3 
decision on any and every conceivable subject of our grievances. What a great 
yap between our true state and the present state of affairs! 

We regret that many of the students, debarred as they are from taking any 
part in politics, could not grasp in full the words of His Excellency when he spoke 
to them of the responsibilities of the citizenship of the Empire. We wish His 
Excellency had made it sufficiently clear to them. Or can it be that it interferes 
with G.O. No. 559? If that be the case, it is better for His Excellency to 
consider the desirability of removing at least now what many wise people think 
a real impediment. In his speeches His Excellency has shown himself to be 4 
plain and straightforward man, one who could be depended upon. If at least 
before the close of his regimé, he gives effect to all the promises made by him, he 
will have confirmed the people in the opinion which they have now formed of hin. 


» 
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76. The Kerala Sanchart, io “a bet A teen expresses surprise that the s=sus Saxocmsar, 
, alabar District Board and the Calicut Municipal isu ; 
Juvenile smoking. Council should have expressed their opinion agatast Basa 
the passing of a measure for the prevention of juvenile smoking, thinks that it 
will be advisable that such cases regarding schoolboys may be tried by a board 
consisting of schoolmasters, and asks whether it will not be a source of income to 
the municipalities to impose a small tax on beedi (cigarettes) merchants ? 


77. A note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 15th October, says :—The British ae” eee 
Government have decided to grant self-government 15th Oot. 1919. 

to Ireland. It is a long time since the Irish have 

been fighting for the attainment of this object. It may be hoped that the aspira- 

tion of India for self-government will ere long be accomplished. 


78. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th October, in traversing the remarks of a a 
b Side chuabiiie correspondent with regard to alleged Turkish mal- 14th Oot. 1919. | | 
A Mubammada pesy* administration for centuries, published in the 1 
Madras Mail of the 9th instant, observes that it is disgraceful on his part to have i Ls 
thus wounded the feelings of Mussalmans. He has not quoted a single statement i 
in support of historical data. The writer attributes his statements to envy, and 3 
challenges him to support his position by reference to history. | : 
The editor then refers to the statements of different historians in support of 
satisfactory Turkish administration and civilization, and hopes Mr. Liberal 
Muhammadan will at least make an effort to consult and understand them. { 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General, 


1. The Hindu, of 27th October, writes as follows:—*‘ That the Govern- 
.._., ment of India with Lord Chelmsford as its head 
His Excellency the Viceroy has lost prestige and influence in the country there 
visit to Madras. is abundant evidence to show. ‘I'he Viceroy is to 
arrive in Madras on the 24th of November. The coldness of the reception which 
awaits His Excellency in Madras has been manifested in various ways. ‘here 
may be an entertainment or two, under official stimulus, or under a craven fear of 
being misunderstond and misrepresented. ‘The general attitude of the public is 
one of sullen indifference or active reprobation towards the head of an administra- 
tion which has not deserved well of the people. ‘he manner in which addresses 
proposed to be presented by public bodies in Madras to the Viceroy has heen dealt 
with, seems to be of a piece with much of Lord Chelmsford’s viceroyalty. 
It is lowering the prestige of the Viceroy and curtailing the liberties of the people 
to attempt to dictate the terms of the addresses to be presented to him. ‘The case 
of the Mahajana Sabha address affords an interesting example of official crudity 
and bureaucratic high-ihandedness.”’ 


2. In a leader under this heading Justce, of 27th October, remarks :— 
‘Those who are now in power are politicians like 
the President and members of bodies like the 
Servants of India Society. Is it any wonder then that, even to represent the non- 
Brahman working men of India at the Washington Labour Congress, a Chipavan 
Brahman member of the Servants of [ndia Society has been chosen by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State? What do we find in Madras itself ? 
The Loeal Government appointed a Salaries’ Committee, and they selected in 
preference to many distinguished non-Brahmans including that valiant fighter 
for the non-Brahman cause, Mr. Venkata Reddi himself and Mr. A. P. Patro 
of Berhampur, a gentleman who has specialized in village economics, one of 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s lieutenants now in England, Mr. M. Ramachandra 
Rao. Not content with this His Excellency the Chancellor of the Madras University 
has included that identical Brahman vakil in the long list of Brahman Fellows 
whom he has recently appointed. . . Mr. Montagu may imagine that asa 
British Radical he has infused a new spirit into the Government in India. He 
may have succeeded in his own way. What is that spirit? It is not the spirit 
of democracy or respect for public opinion. The change we have so far seen is 
a change for the worse. By investing a handful of irresponsible people with 
artificial importance, you cannot pave the way for democracy. That way lies 
the danger of oligarchy or autocracy of a new kind with all the evil consequences 
which such a policy will inevitably produce under the conditions the war has 
brought into being.” | 
3. The Hindu, of the 28th October, remarks :-—‘ It is with painful surprise 
that we note that the Local Government have not 
PR Hindu-Moslem riot at yet published the facts, so far as they know them, 
= regarding the Hindu-Moslem riot which took place 
at Nellore on Wednesday last,the Dipavaliday. . . It is, 10 the circumstances, 
inexplicable why no authentic report of the occurrence has till this moment been 
placed on the Kditors’ Table by the authorities. Asa matter of fact, rumours 
Were prevalent in Madras regarding the disturbance as early as Friday last, and 
we were in possession of information about it which, however, we did not consider 
night to publish until the receipt of an authenticated account. . . The public are 
entitled to know the facts as to the bloody affray of which the Government have 
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been placed in possession, and it is difficult to realise what the Publicity Bureay 
is for, if it is not to be utilised by Government for prompt dissemination of 
information about such serious disturbances.” 


4, In a leader under this heading, the Hindu, of the 30th October, observes :— 


‘‘A most extraordinary explanation is now bei 

Soe Sees a em anes. sought to be given to the unmistakable ttn, 
made by Mr. Montagu, to Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea’s resolution that the Gov. 
ernment of India would, be represented directly on the commission to be appointed 
by the South African Union Government, to inquire into the grievances of Indians 
in that Dominion. . . ‘This attempt to get over what is perhaps now felt, under 
pressure, to be an inconvenient undertaking, is too pe Neer one to deceive 
even a child, and an examination of the declarations made, will prove the bare- 
faced character of the defence. . . We confess that the business looks ver 
awkward and suspicious, and one may not unnaturally be led to think that this 
melodramatic climb down is due to firm pressure, applied through the Colonial 
Office on the India Office by the Dominion Government of South Africa.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. { | , 


I.—Foreten Pouitics. 


5. Characterising it as an unhappy coincidence that on the very day crores Swaprasraax, a 
of the loyal Moslems in India were passing resolu- 

tions protesting against the dismemberment of the 

_ _ _once-glorious Turkey and pleading for the religious | 

feelings of the Moslems 1n this matter being respected, Mr. Lloyd George should | 

have spoken in England as 1f he was quite ignorant of the wishes of the Indian 

public on this question and stated that the conclusion of peace with Turkey was 

being delayed on account of its not having been decided yet whether America, 

to whom people who had suffered the effects of a despotism for centuries had 

appealed for protection, was to take any part in the work of civilizing the world 

and that it would be a folly to disband the whole of the British forces until peace 

with T'urkey was definitely settled, the Swadesamitran, of the 28rd October, 

observes :—F rom his speech we have to presume that the authorities have not yet : 

given up the idea of breaking up Turkey and placing some of the dismembered | 

parts under the control of America. If this 1s true, there is nothing more yf 

regrettable. ‘he right of self-determination was paraded to be the object of the ' 

war, when it was going on, and now that it has ended the old principles seem to ) 

prevail aguin. ‘The words of Mr. Lloyd George now are quite contrary to the 

statement made in 1918 that it was not the wish of the Allied countries to wrest 

from ‘Turkey all the territories owned and peopled by the Turks. No one can 

support his observation that the people residing in countries subject to Turkey 

are suffering from tyranny and that it is incumbent on the Allied countries to 

redeem them and civilize them. That the Westerns can think of training the 

Easterns in civilization is a long exploded theory. It is neither farsightedness 

nor sound statesmanship to rake up this old theory, ignoring modern ideals. It 

cannot be easily denied that Turkey has all along been subjected to the constant : \, 

mischief and machinations of the envious and vindictive Christian countries that i 

surround it. Granting that Turkey failed to govern her territories properly, 

what right have the Great Powers to dismember it and to appropriate the , 

divisions among themselves, either directly or on behalf of the League of Nations ? | 


Madras, . ‘ 
Turkey and the Prime 28rd Oot. 1919, h | 


Minister ot Eogland. 


Instead of wresting the Turkish territories from Turkey and leaving them under 
the control of America, is it not possible for the Great Powers to allow those to 
continue to be under Turkey itself and to be governed properly subject to the 
control of the League of Nations? Will an institution, brought into existence for 
correcting a country, which is given the mandate over smaller States, whenever 
it goes wrong, become powerless to check Turkey if she goes wrong? If, instead ; 
of this, an attempt is made by the Allies to divide her powers and territories ; 
among themselves, it will create a misapprehension in the minds of all fair people. | " 
It is a matter of surprise:to us that the responsible British officials have not yet 
realised that such an act would create deep heart-burning among the Moslems and 
will be for ever a source of disturbance to the peace of the world, in spite of the 
same having been repeatedly pointed out in India and England. The Indian 
Moslems and the public in general are still expecting that action will be taken 
how according to the principles unanimously approved and assurances given by 
England and her Allies, during the war. We would point out that if, in regard 
to Turkey, either the Allied countries act against those principles or allow the 
British Government to do so, it will result in such evil consequences as may steep 
the whole world again in misery. 


6. Referring to the new law proposed to be enacted by the Government of VanTakamern.y, 
Ceylon in view to ameliorate the condition of the i944 ost, 1939. 


ndian labourers in Ceylon. — Tpdian labourers there, as a result of the constant 
agitation made in India on this account, and the new spirit that is spreading 
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among the people after the war, the Vartakamitran, of the 19th October, reiterates 
the view that the Indian coolies can derive hardly any benefit from this law and 
comments as follows :—Those who do not. know the real facts heave a sigh of 
relief that the coolies are rid of the nuisances of debt and the kanganis, but the 
actual result is something quite different. The major portion of the money 
advanced to the coolies as loans belongs to the ‘anganis and these have been 
existing fora long time. So, why should — be removed? If it is pretended — 
that the ‘anganis are the real source of hardship to the coolies and that the 
planters are very good men, then the foremost thing to be done is to oust all the 
kanganis from Ceylon. But the situation does not permitit. The majority of 
the kanganis have a control over the coolies and the Europeans are ever smarting 
at the fact that many of these kangunis have become planters commanding 
influence. Further, they have to depend upon the sangants now to secure coolies. 
Their chief object is to change this state of affairs, and the object of the new law 
is nothing but this. Unlike before, coolies are now taken to the plantations at 
the expense of the planters and this is no doubt good. But the stipulation in the 
law that the coolies should be advanced loans by the planters for obtaining 
provisions as soon as they begin work only creates a new debt for the coolies in 
place of the old one. The law makes no provision for the raising of the scale 
of wages of the coolies. While many are charging the coolies that they run into 
debts, very few reflect as to the causes thereof. A majority of them get into 
debt only because of their insufficient wages. There is no remedy for this. The 
position of the Aanganis too is in no way enviable. Excepting a few, all of them are 
indebted to Nattukottai Chettis. While they have to pay interest for the loans 
they have obtained, they cannot charge any interest on the amounts due to them. 
Further, the total advances of the sangunis amount to two crores of rupees. 
Who stands surety for this huge amount? Is it the Government or all the 
plantations together? The work of ascertaining the amount of the advances of 
the kanganis has been entrusted toa Commissioner. It is not fair to say that 
only the amounts decreed by this Commissioner will be paid. -It is needless to 
state that, in this matter, it is necessary not only to inquire witnesses, etc., but 
also to have a kangani representative well acquainted with their habits and 
customs. 


7. Questioning the propriety of persons appointed to carry on the civil 

ss administration of a country being military com- 

Pr — of Pear manders instead of statesmen, the Swadesamitran, of 
Omcers OF oni Bppornsmen’s- —_ the 25th October, refers to the appointment, by 
Mr. Lloyd George, of Lord French, Lord Plumer and Lord Allenby as the civil 
administrators of Ireland, Mslta and Egypt respectively and remarks :—Our 
readers are aware that, in all these places, there were recently political troubles 
and disturbances and Martial Law had to be applied. Instead of appeasing the 
people, the Prime Minister has appointed military officers, instead of statesmen, 


to conduct the administration. Can these appointments be deemed to be 
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8. The Desabhakian, in its supplement of the 25th October, reverts to this 
ii _, subject and writes:—As the wages paid to the 
—" of Indian cooliesin ¢oolies are insufficient even for their bare suste- 


nance, they have to borrow on occasions of illness or 
the confinement of their women. Though the law requires the expenses incidental 
to the confinement of women to be borne by the planters themselves, they rarely 
do it. They usually allow half a bushel of rice and Rs. 2 to the woman 
about to be confined and the cash paid is generally debited against her in the 
account. Owing to her being unable to work for about three months after confine- 
tment, the family has to be maintained out of the earnings of one member alone 
and the result is that the debts of the labourer increase day by day and tighten 
his bonds. There are no facilities afforded for the education of the children of 
labourers, in spite of the legal obligation on the part of the planters to provide 
for it. Many of the schools established by them are such merely in name and 
are being availed of only by the children of the kanganis. The labourers who g¢ 
very low wages do not consent to send their children to the school, as they wis2 
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to have thé benefit of their earnings jalso. . But the supervising officers, without 
divulging this truth, say that the labourers do not want to educate their children. 
The fact is. that these officers apprehend that if the children of coolies are educated, 
they may come to have a feeling of self-respect and detest the slavery in which 
they ure held. If all the children of the coolies are educated, many of the 
difficulties, the latter are now labouring under, will be removed. 


9, Remarking that there is a great mystery observed in regard to the 


ii in Cavt consideration of political reforms in Ceylon, the 
Political reforms in Veylon. = Swadesamitran, of the 28th October, writes :—These 


reforms are likely to affect the weal or woe of about 40 lakhs of people. When 


we consider the loud trumpeting that the future of all nations should be determined — 


by themselves and the fact that the people of Ceylon are kept in the dark in 
regard to the reforms to be introduced there, it looks as if there is a great gulf 
between the words and acts of statesmen. It —_ that the British Government; 
recognizing the popular demand for political powers, have consented to effect 
reforms and called for proposals from the Governor of Ceylon who, we understand, 
has views of his own thereon and goes to England to urge them in person upon 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Governor is preserving silence in 
regard to the proposed reforms, without allowing the people an opportunity to 
discuss them and if necessary, to go to England and represent to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies their own views and their objections to the above proposals. 
The Secretary of State too seems to have stated, in an interview which he gave 
to the Ceylonese deputation that waited upon him in London, that he would dispose 
of the matter after consulting the Governor, who was going there to see him in 

erson. ‘The people of Ceylon are more interested in the reforms than either the 
Rosmetiies of State or the Governor, as it is they that suffer under the regimé 
obtaining at = All the members of the Executive Council are Europeans 
and the people have no influence whatever in the Legislative Council. Most of 
the higher appointments are being held by Europeans, who also exercise control 
over most of the local bodies. ‘Though Ceylon has been under British rule for 
over one hundred years, it is in such a miserable plight that it will have to suffer 
much, if rice cannot be sent to it from India on account of famine here. The 
people of Ceylon enjoyed complete liberty before they came under the British 
rule and had their village councils in a state of perfection. But now they have 
no voice whatever in the administration and have. lost their manliness, The 
Ceylon National Association and the Ceylon Reform League have sent in a 
petition stating that the administration of Ceylon should be reformed on the lines 
proposed by Lord Willingdon, when he was the Governor of Bombay. There 
is no reason whatever for the Government to object to grant reforms on’‘such lines. 
While the Europeans in India are opposed to the grant of liberty to the people, 
those in Ceylon are sympathetic towards the popular demands. If the Govern- 
ment be responsible to the people, their grievances will be redressed then and 
there and the people will be contented. Ceylon can then be a source of. great 
strength to the British Empire. It is therefore the duty of statesmen to reform 
the administration as aforesaid, in consideration of the interests of Ceylon and 
the Empire. We hope those in authority will note the emphatic pronouncement 
recently made by Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam that Ceylon did not want 
reforms which meant only the offer to the people of a place in the Executive 
Council or some of the higher appointments. His statement that such dolls 
might be given to crying children and that the Ceylonese did not want them leads 
one to infer that he thought that India was given a doll in the shape of the 
appointment of Lord Sinha as the Under Secretary of State. He said, “ some of 
my Indian friends, who are members of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India, told me in the course of a conversation that they were not able to do any- 
thing. They are nobodies without any authority. How is the conferment of a 
peerage on an Indian or the appointment of an Indian as Under Secretary going 
to benefit India, when Martial Tua and imprisonment without trial have become 


quite ordinary matters, when the life and the liberty of person and property of the 
subjects have been made to depend upon the good graces of the Crimjnal Investi- 
gation Department Police and when the Rowlatt Act, Indemnity Act and other 
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enactments of a similar nature have become the order of the day?” We hope the 
authorities will note his clear words that what the Indians and Ceylonese want jg 
real power and not a mere show of it and make the two countries a source of 
strength to the Empire. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 10. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October, publishes in 


Madras, 
27th Oct. 1919. 


KIsTNAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
26th Oct. 1919. 


; Telugu the adverse opinion of the Times of Indic 

The South African Inquiry «an Anglo-Indian paper”, regarding the Commis. 

Commission. sion confining the scope of their inquiry to the 

commercial freedom of the Indians. The Times of India writes to the effect that 
the whole problem relating to the status of the Indians should be solved. 


11. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 
25th October, discusses the attitude of America 
towards the peace treaty and the League of Nations 
and observes that President Wilson was over-confident of converting thie American 
public opinion in favour of the Versailles peace treaty, and that the attack of 
paralysis which he had was due to the shock which that over-confidence had 
received during his recent tours to educate the American people on the peace 
roblems. It remarks that the resolution moved by Mr. Lodge in the American 
ener objecting to the handing over of Shantung in Uhina to Japan was lost, the 
votes being 35 for and 55 against it, and that tls clearly shows that the strength 
of opposition to the peace treaty is by no means negligible. 
eferring to the four conditions which the American Foreign Committee has 
laid down as essential for the acceptance of the peace treaty by America and 
particularly to the condition insisting on the unrestricted observance of the 
“ Munro Doctrine,” that the European powers should not interfere in the political 
affairs of America, the paper doubts the utility of the League of Nations in the 
event of such a condition being accepted. It remarks that though America is not 
actuated by the desire of conquest, she has the commercial ambition of havin 
a monopoly of the world’s markets and of being the richest country, and that in 
view of this fact and of the jealousy existing between the United States and the 
Mexican republic, it is not safe to leave the whole American policy into the hands 
of the United States which forms the most powerfnl part of America. The paper 
further points out that when once it is decided that the European powers should 
not interfere in the affairs of America, the Americans also will be sure, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, to take up an attitude of indifference gowards Europe, 
and that it will be even more dangerous to leave the fate of the world to the 
tender mercies of the European powers which have not yet been able to give up 
their imperial interests and desire of conquest in spite of their love of freedom. 
It gives the instances of the European countries, both big and small, like 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy, in which the desire for colonisation is naturally 
strong, and observes that the war does not seem to have checked this desire in 
the least, that the statesmen who sang in the beginning of the war at the top of 
their voices that each country must govern itself are now trying to strengthen 
their domination over countries in Asia and Africa which do not accept western 
culture, and that the Americans, in spite of their western political instincts, have 
a stronger love of freedom, and are, therefore, trying to relinquish gradually 
their rights over the Philippine Islands. 1t remarks that it is regrettable that the 
Americans actuated by the fear that their admission into the League of Nations may 
tell upon their independence, should not realise the usefulness of their membership 
in the League to the whole world. It believes that it is America alone which is 
fit to be a great check over Japan which has been following a policy of agression 
ever since the defeated Russia, Germany and Russia having fallen down and 
Great Britain being naturally disposed to be neutral in the interests of her Empire 
in the East. The paper concludes by saying that it is needless to resort to 
exaggeration in explaining the paramount importance of America being 3 


America. 


. member of the League of Nations. 


KisTN aPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
25th Oct. 1919. 


12. Referring to Reuter’s cable regarding the presence of the Afghan 


ambassadors in Russia, negotiating with . the 
Sepntin. Bolshevists, the Kistnapatrika, of the 26th October, 
remarks:—. . . It is not understood what necessity there is for Afghanistan 
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to send ambassadors to Russia. It -has been also published by Reuter that the 
Bolshevists have ae to liberate Afghanistan and other Asiatic countries 
from the yoke of the British Empire. _All these reports are highly suspicious. 
We are obliged to say that the writings in the British papers that the Indo- 
Afghan treaty 1s not satisfactory are well-grounded. 


13. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 30th October, writes in its leading article 

as follows :—The State of Turkey has taken a very 
miserable turn. An attempt is being made for the 
incorporation of Turkey in Europe with the continent of Europe and the driving 
away of Turks to Asia Minor. Turkey’s alliance with Germany and Germany’s 
defeat which eventually ended in the defeat of Turkey account for the present 
plight of Turkey. 

The Turks must make good the losses of the allies in the war. This cannot 
be avoided. They must take the consequences of their deeds. The Indian 
Moslems have informed the British people, and through them the allies that.the 
Caliphate should not be interfered with. They have done their duty in the matter. 
How the allies will deal with the question it is too early to say. Sir William 
Ramsay and others, while expressing their opinion on this, have pointed out the 
faults and, failings of Turkey. Toerris human. They (Sir William Ramsay and 
others?) are of opinion that the Turks and Asiatics are unfit to exercise the 
principles of responsible government. Many Indians are of opinion that there is 
selfishness underlying this view, and that this is a pretext of the westerns for 
ruling despotically in Asia while enjoying responsible government in their own 
country. Though self-interest is predominant in the westerns to a greater extent 


Turkey and the allies. 


than among other natious, they are not a despotic race. They give their 


subordinates only such privileges towards responsible government as will not 
prejudice their own paramount power. They do not allow others to become their 
equals, We cannot escape our degraded condition unless we fight for our just 
rights and responsibilities. John Mill, the great British politician, has written 
that the noble people will be nobly governed and the ignoble ignobly. The 
meaning of this is that there will be no impediment to the rights and responsi- 
bilities of those who are ready to lay down, if necessary, their lives in the defence 
of their rights and responsibilities. Those who cannot do so must remain slaves. 
Thus the British fight for their rights and responsibilities. Though the Emperor 
is their ruler, they are the rulers of their Emperor. The Emperor is the servant 
of the people. One party among the Turks was eager to follow the British 
methods of administration in order to attain political advancement and formed a 
Parliament, ete. Meanwhile the war broke out. Hence it is not just to say that 
Turkey is not fit for parliamentary government. There is none in this world 
who is unfit for parliamentary government. | 


14. In an article under the nondeg fe The Bes aos J aon ” the 
Manorama, of the 24th October, refers to the increase 
whe Genguy Same Sagan. which Japan has been making in her military 
strength, points out that what Indians pray for is only for self-government of the 
kind now enjoyed by countries like Australia, Canada, etc., and observes that 
India should have an army and navy ready at hand for her self-defence. It also 
points out that out of the 31 crores of people in India an army one crore strong 
could be very easily enlisted, and Miah 20 with the remarks that this army can 
be utilised in case the British Empire stands in need of it. 


15. In an article the Kerala Sanchari, of the 22nd October, refers to the Rrmana Sixorany, 
The future of Turkey. ood relations that existed between England and gona oot 1919. 


urkey before the commencement of the terrible 
war, and observes that in settling the Turkish question the British Government 
will not act in such a way as to wound the feelings of their Moslem subjects. 


16. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 24th October, in Lyre, Bes — of a Janrpax-+-Roseas, 
tha may be given 24th Cet. 1219. 
eof Mecca, 


correspondent in Englan 
The future of Syria. to Amir Faisal, son of the Sharie refers to 


& similar suggestion made by Sir Theodore Morison and leaving the question to 
the judgment of the Muslim World, which, it says, is essential, remarks :—The 
correspondent has not stated the promise made by England to certain Arabs ; but, 
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if he tempts England to ignore her promise, the eight crores of Indian Mussalmaiis 
will remind her of her solemu pledge given to them. 

The writer concurs to a certain extent in the statement of the correspondent 
that Syrian subjects want Amir Faisal to be their ruler, and remarks that it does 
not mean that they are disgusted with the Turkish rule. When the Peace 
Conference decided that Syria should be under a Christian Power, they were 
compelled to give preference to an Arab Ruler. The desire of the Muslim World 
is, however, that the Ottoman Caliphate is (be regarded as— 7.) genuine and be 
maintained intact. 

17. The Qaumi Report, of ey yo og orm. with reference to the itotement 

ie ; made the Sultan in an interview with a repre- 
Ry a moran of the journal (name not legible) that the 
Allies’ delay in settling the Turkish question igs 
involving the Ottoman Government in a great moral and material danger, remarks 
that the correspondent probably means that the delay is causing Turkey loss in the 
matter of finance and education, and business is at a standstill while restric. 
tions abound. If it were only known what kind of peace will be concluded, the 
Muslim world would be relieved of its great anxiety. 

The writer refers to the Sultan’s appeal that the Ottoman possessions, which 
have been in Turkish hands for centuries, may be left undisturbed, and His 
Majesty, on his part, will undertake the responsibility of safeguarding secular 
and religious interests of non-Muslims in his territories. Finally the Sultan refers 
to the sentiments of the Muslim world recently expressed on this subject and 
observes : 

The Government sees all this, but is still silent. On the one hand His 
Excelleficy the Viceroy assures us that Muslim sentiments have been communi- 
cated to the Peace Conference, and on the other the Premier states that America 
does not agree to accept a mandate over Turkish territories. In this state of 
affairs how is one to get at the truth. No one can understand what is going to 
happen or what is going on. 

In our opinion this is not the time for any further delay, and after Caliphate 
Day it will be neither necessary nor expedient. When'so much danger prevails 
throughout the Muslim World, and India has raised her voice in such a deter- 
mined manner, it is out of the question that there should be any more delay in 
deciding the Turkish problem or that the dismemberment of the Uttoman Empire 
should continue to be urged. 

The writer néxt refers to the appeal of Muhammadans on Caliphate Day 
based on their religion and honour, and remarks that if Britain, for the sake of 
its foreign policy, allows Muslim feelings to be wounded and gratuitously renders 
the Turkish peace problem more involved and intricate, it will not be able to 
pride itself on the result. Turkey may be given an opportunity to mend her 
ways and the Royal pledge of the Sultan may, however, be accepted. There is 
no reason why the Turkish nation should not be, trusted or the promise of the 
Calipha of the Muslim world put to the proof. The Allies can declare war when: 
ever they like, but they cannot make peace over and over again. _. For thig reason 
the present peace should be profited by, and the Turks should be given an 
opportunity of, fulfilling their promise. 


1I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(ce) Jazls, 


18. The Swadesamiiran, in its issue of the 26th October, publishes another 
Jail ref contribution from Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma on this 
— subject, in which he dwells at length upon the 

dress and quarters of the prisoners in jails and makes the following suggestions :— 
The shrits and drawers which are — to the Indian prisoners during the cold 
weather should be such as will reach below the elbow and knee joints respect- 
ively: The trousers for daily wear also should be a little longer. Two towels, 
each of them 2 cubits long and 1; or 2 cubits broad, should be issued to each 
prisoner every year, instead of a sipgle towel, 2 feet square, now supplied to him. 
He should also be given a bedsheet of the width of 2 onbits and length of 5. cubits. 
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ed prisoners should be supplied with woollen clothing during the cold weather. 
On account of insufficiency of water, the clothes of prisoners are not properly 


washed. The jail authorities should arrange to get them bleached once -in | 


two months. ‘There should be some difference in the dress supplied to ordinary 

risoners and that supplied to those who belong to good families and are accus- 
tomed to enjoy @omforts in life, as is observed in Europe and America. 
Reform is necessary even as regards the accommodation of prisoners. The length 
of the single cells should be increased to 10 feet and their number should be 
multiplied. The platforms put up inside the cells for the prisoners to lie on 
should be a little longer and wider. There should be separate cells for aged 
people and persons subject to frequent fits, etc.,as is the case in the western 
countries. ‘There should be latrine arrangements in joint cells similar to those 

rovided in the railway second-class compartments. The occupants of single cells 
should have light at least till & o’clock. As there is no light or air in the cells 
which are used for solitary confinement, they are injurious to the health of the 


pen and it should be remedied as has been done in the western countries. — 


he supply of water in jails should be improved and the prisoners given soap or 
some other article, that will remove dirt, to wash themselves with. Owing to 
there being no verandah outside the single cells in some prisons, the prisoners 
suffer much during the rainy ard cold weather. Reptiles too enter into the cells 
during the night. The matter has not received any attention till now, in spite of 
its having been repeatedly brought to the notice of Mr. Macnamara by Mr. Kesava 
Pillai during the year 1909. We hope something will be done in the matter at 


least hereafter. : 


19. The Swadesabhimani, of the 24th October, observes:—The high rate of 

_ | mortality, during the last two years, in the Govern- 

The high rate of mortality in ment jails in the provinces of Madras and Bombay 

the jails. is very disquieting. We wonder why there should 

be such an alarmingly high percentage of mortality in jails where the prisoners 

have all conveniences, such as well-regulated food and exercise, clean surroundings 
and medical aid. 


(d) Education. 


20. Remarking that there is. absolutely no attempt in this country towards 
iain aaa einai the improvement in the study of Economics, the 
: : '  Vartakamitran, of the 19th October, observes.:—As 
it is, only one, who has had English education up to the B.A. standard, can 
study economics as an optional subject and, even here, it is only during the last 
five or six years that arrangements have been made in Indian Universities for 
imparting instruction to students on this subject by appointing economic experts 
as professors. The latter are no doubt persons holding high degrees; but their 
views are only those entertained by foreigners about India and they do not move 
with the people here and understand their needs and difficulties. They harbour 
the same stale ideas about the people of this country such as that they are mad 
after jewels, that they bury gold and silver under the earth, etc., and they are 
not inclined to change their opinions too. We understand that there is a college 
for economic study in Madras, which admits only graduates and those that wish 
to make researches in that subject. It appears that there have been only twenty 
admissions this year and it is not known what these are to do after their course 
isover. Are they going to make researches in Ihdian economics? If so, it is 
very good indeed. : 


21. Referring to certain new rules introduced by the Government of India Mamavmatapozay, 


in regard to female education such as that only 
; women should be employed as teachers in girls’ 
schools, that the subjects taught therein should be such as are specially useful 
to women, like hygiene, home-industries, bringing up of children, housewifery 
and nursing the sick and that examinations should as far as possible be dispensed 
with, the Mahavikatadutan, of the 25th October, writes:—Though these rules 
are no doubt very good in themselves, it remains to be seen how far they prove 
useful in practice. The western system of education has converted our girls 
into new Indian ladies and placed them between two stools. Education of women 
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should be such as to suit their country and religion. In a way, women form the 


basis of every community and, if they are first reformed, the whole society will 
get reformed of its own accord. 


Buanata Keeani, In a lengthy article the Bharat: Kesari, of the 23rd October, expresses 
agrd Oct. 1919. esac icbiiibiiees satisfaction at the steps propoged to be taken by 


the Government of India for the improvement of 
female education. 
Janipau-I-RozeaR, 


te The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 25th October, appreciates the endeavours 

25th Oct. 1919. | the Mysore and Madras Governments are makin 

to improve female education, and refers to the 

special interest taken in the progress of the English language and suggests that if 
the necessary changes are made in the mode of young girl’s life and if lady 
teachers are appointed in the higher classes as is done in the case of Mission 
schools, satisfactory progress may be expected. 

Bwapsamrreax, 


Medien 22. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th October, writes:—The question whether 


27th Oct. 1919. _ the vernaculars or a foreign language should be the 
The vernaculars as the media j edium of instruction can arise only in this peculiar 

of instruction. country. Latin is not the medium of instruction 

in England ror is Arabic such medium in Germany. Vernaculars are the media 


of instruction in many countries. But in India alone, where many vernaculars 
have attained an excellence, English—a foreign language—is the medium of 
instruction. This system retards the acquisition of real knowledge about any 
subject and it is admitted by educationists that the imparting of the same educa- 
tion through the vernaculars helps the students to grasp the subjects taught more 
easily. It is on account of this that the Calcutta University Commission has 
recommended that vernaculars should be the media of instruction until the high 
school course is over and that English should be taught during this course as a 
compulsory second language. ven those that are in favour of a common 
language cannot object to this recommendation, for all educated people are bound 


Female education. 


to be conversant with English, which they have to learn as a compulsory second 
language. Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi pointed out, in his recent lecture on this 
subject, how those who deemed the vernaculars to be unfit to serve as media of 
instruction were ignorant of the progress made by the vernaculars. As the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Mysore University, and a fellow of the Madras University, 
Mr. Reddi’s views are entitied to respect. He also explained how the vernaculars 


also will thrive, if used us media of instruction. It has been accepted for some 
years past that, if the object of education is to be accomplished, it should be 
imparted only through the vernuculars. If any one had still some doubts about 
it, they should have heen cleared by the report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission and the lecture of Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi. So, we urge the Government, 
which controls secondary education, should devote attention to this matter at once. 


Paasmantas, Referring tothe criticism, bv the Madras Times, of the views expressed 


, by Mr. Ramalinga Reddi on this subject and to its 

re _ The veruaculars as media of i Roca that the translation of Baise vite into the 

LBS SUTTeee. various vernaculars, of which there are five in the 

Madras Presidency alone, will entail a huge expenditure, the Desabhal;tan, of the 

29th October, observes:— We do not deny that the expenditure will be great; 

but this paper should reflect a little over the benefits likely to result therefrom. 

Indescribable is the difficulty experienced by students in having education through 

a foreign language and countless are the students that have lost their swadesh 

feeling and taken to foreign ways. ‘This paper should calmly consider how the 

national feeling is going down among the Indians on account of English education. 

If the Government, that throw away money on items quite unprofitable to the 
public, utilise their funds in this direction, many advantages will result. . 


The Andhrapatrik f the 27th October 
V 3 ‘ parrixka, oO e ’ 
eve Oot 1919. RE en orgs me wee « publishes in Telugu the speech of Mr. C. Rama- 


linga Reddi on this subject. 
23. Referring to the speech of Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi in the Gokhale Hall 


Madras, . ; 
a7th Oct. 1919. on the evening of the 26th October, on the question 
me: U. Taeings Bese. of imparting instruction through ‘vernaculars, the 
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Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October, observes :—This problem does not arise in 
any country except India. In every country, education is being given in 
yernaculars. The misfortune of having'to impart education through a foreign 
language has befallen India alone. . . The chief period in the youth of a boy 
is being spent in learning a foreign language rather than the subjectmatter proper. 
The sooner such an unnatural and dangerous system is put a stop to, the better 
will it be for the country. We hope that the advice given by Mr. Reddi and 
Mr. Justice Seshagiri Ayyar will help in bringing about a change in the system of 
education soon. 


24. The Hitakarni, of the 19th October, says:—The ideal of the Andhra 
National College is not to turn out lifeless porcelain 
dolls as from the present Universities. It is not to 
train people into cowards taking to their heels when they meet with any danger. 
It is not to prepare dumb images for the Legislative Councils. It is not to 
manufacture blockheads that hesitate when the time comes for serving the country. 
It is not to make princes of miserliness who do not contribute to movements that 
tend to benefit the country. It is not to bring into being persons devoid of 
spiritual knowledge. who, forgetful of the past, mistake western civilisation for 
the summumbonum of life in these days. ‘The Andhra National College has under- 
taken to produce great sages, heroes and poets. 


25. Referring to a circular of the President of Cocanada Taluk Board issued 

in pursuance of G.O. No 339, dated 17th March 

Elementary schools and 191% 4 correspondent to the Hitalarini, of the 19th 

Panchama boys. October, writes: —Elementary schools in villages 

are located in choultries, temples and dwelling houses. Complications arise by 

introducing Panchawa boys into such schools. . . Legislation that does not follow 

public opinion, to some extent at least, will lead to agitation. From this circular 
it appears that Government have unduly interfered with Hindu customs. 

As the teachers will come to trouble if they set about encouraging Panchama boys 

to join their schools, the President will do well to personally attend to this matter. 


26. Reviewing the Calcutta University Commission Report, a correspondent 
to the Kistrapatrika, of the 25th October, writes :— 

Though their proposals are of a progressive 
character to some extent, the people alone are 
qualified to determine the system of education required for the country. They 
alone have the right td do it. As has been recommended by the subjects 
committee, education and industries should be handed over to the people. ‘The 
pages of this report form the strongest proof of the fact that Englishmen, what- 
ever sympathy they may have for the Indian ideals, cannot properly understand 
the needs of the Indians. It is now clear that there is an inseparable relationship 
between the problem of education and the problem of self-government. The 


The Andhra National College. 


The Calcutta University 
Commission Report. 


‘ Commission has also very well expressed the same truth. . . The Indian 


leaders will, therefore, do well to try first for the solution of the self-government 
problem and attain their object. 


27. Referring to the remarks of Sir Justice Abdur Rahim in his Mysore 
University Convocation address, deprecating the 
use of vernaculars as media of instruction in prefer-. 
ence to English in the present stage of their development, a correspondent to the 
Kistnupatrika, of the 25th October, writes under this heading:—- . . . His 
remarks cannot but appear strange to all those who think that the regeneration 
of the country is possible only through vernaculars. . . It is known to every- 
one how His Excellency Lord Chelmsford is trying to make English the common 
language, and how His Excellency Lord Willingdon has ordered the Madras 
Legislative Council proceedings to be conducted in English, as if in retaliation to 
the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar’s strong advocacy of the vernaculars. 
Lord Ronaldshay also made some attempts in the matter but has not succeeded. 
Men like Mr. Rama Rayanimgaru and Mr. Thyagaraya Chetti will consent to have 
English as their own language. When such obstacles arise in such quick succes- 
sion, what is the duty of our countrymen in general and of the Andhras in 
particular ? : | 
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The correspondent then suggests that the improvement of vernaculars can be 
easily accomplished, if students take up the question in right earnest, and advises. 
them to speak always in vernacular in debating societies, to scrupulously eschew 
English newspapers, and to hate all those Indians who use English in communi- 
cating with their brother Indians, whether in writing or in speech. 


28. A correspondent in the Mazorama, of the 24th October, points out that 


the proposed First-grade College for Malabar 
Pc A First-grade College for should be located at Palghat which is a place mech 
alabar. healthier than Calicut. 


: (e) Local and Municipal. 
29. The Desabhaktan, of the <8th October, refers to the permanent complaint 


about the want of proper milk supply for Madras 
and, remarking that the milk available is not only 
freely diluted with water but is also impure in itself, which is the chief cause of 
the heavy mortality among children in the city, adds:—The Corporation autho. 
rities, though empowered to check this evil, are indifferent. We understand that 
the authorities of the Calcutta Corporation are taking vigilant steps in ‘this matter 
and have made it penal for the milkmen to transgress the rules framed by the 
Corporation. We would request the Madras Corporation to bestow special attention 
to this question of milk supply. 


30. Reviewing the administration reports of the Nellore and the Anantapur 
district boards for 1918-19, the Andhrapatrika, of 
The Nellore and the Ananta- the 28th October, remarks:— . . The Govern- 

par Sa Deere. ment has remarked that the work of the Medical 
Department under the management of the Nellore District Board is not satisfac- 
tory. ‘The number of patients treated has considerably gone down. On the 
whole, the people do not show for the western system of medicine the same amount 
of regard which they have for the Ayurvedic system. It is but just that the 
Government should afford facilities at least to the local bodies to give suitable 
encouragement to the Ayurvedic system. Vaccination has not been so successful. 
Leaving aside all other causes, it seems necessary that the Government should 
ascertain how far the lymph prepared in the Guindy Institute is genuine. 

The Government remark that the medical institutions under the management of 
the Anantapur District Board have not worked satisfactorily for want of a good 
number of physicians. We do not know why these institutions should not utilise 


the services of Ayurvedic physicians a large number of whom will be so readily 
available. 


Milk supply in Madras. 


(i) Salt and Abkari. 


31. In reviewing the administration report of the Salt department for the 

Wiis Gidi Dienaiieed year 1918-19, the Swadesumitran, of the 25th 

cient indicia October, observes :—It is expected that the yield 

in the current year will be 40 per cent in excess of that required for the needs of 
this province and the question arises as to how this is to be disposed of. While 
there is a demand for our salt in Bengal and Burma, the steamer and railway 
freights stand in our way and our salt is unable to compete with that imported 
in these provinces from Liverpool, Spain and other places, for which the freight 
ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs. 2U per ton, while a freight of Rs. 25 to Rs. 33 per ton has 
to be paid for taking our salt from ‘Tuticorin to Calcutta, Rangoon and other places 
and there is a similar difference even in the railway charges. It is admitted by 
the officials of the Salt department themselves that our salt cannot be sold with 
profit in Bengal or Burma, without a reduction of steamer and railway freights. 
The Government are said to be awaiting the suggestion of the Board of Revenue 
in regard to this matter. Thus, foreign salt is able to compete with local salt on 
account of the easy steamer freights and the officials themselves are at a loss to 
know how to tackle the question. It isa fact known to the world that the Indians 
suffer a good deal, on account of their inability to cope with foreign competition 
in regard to all the products of the country. In this circumstance, how cad 
Indian industries and trade withstand foreign competition? ‘There is one way 
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of effecting it and that is, by protecting our trade by levying import-duties on 
foreign goods and means should be sought to have the steamer and railway 
freights reduced so as to be helpful to us. How much interest and zeal are going 


to be evinced by the bureaucracy in discharging their duty in this manner and. - 


securing the good of the country ? Considering all these, it will be clear even to 
a child that we should have — power in our hands, as urged by us 
frequently and as stated by Pandit Bhargava in the United Provinces Industrial 
Conference. 


(k) General. 


39. The Sentaniel Selvi, Res = 7 “agen refers to the indescribable 
ees ‘ hardships of the poor on account of the unpre- 

sce benenicecaasives oolieuted famine ” the country this year, ane 
suggests that the price of paddy should be fixed by the Government, at Rs. 3 per 
kalam, as has been done even in Burma, wherein there is a plentiful yield of 

addy, tnat only the quantity of foodstuffs remaining after meeting the demands 
of the country at reasonable prices should be allowed to be exported to foreign 
countries and that the authorities should, as the suruvai harvest is approaching, 
take measures to prevent the merchants from purchasing that paddy, carrying it 
to various places and selling it at high prices. , 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 23rd October, publishes a letter from the pen of a 
correspondent in which he says that the only way for the Government to get rid 
of the present famine in the country is to increase the production of foodstuffs by 
arranging for the cultivation of all wet and dry lands in villages by remitting 
the kist completely or collecting it only at half rates and also paying for labour 
if necessary till the famine disappears and, remarking that, by doing so, the 
Government will not ke incurring a loss, as they are now spending a great deal 
more in the shape of rent of depots established at various places, the establishment 
charges connected therewith and the Foodstuffs Control Committee and the famine 
batta paid to Government servants, points out the need for fixing the prices of 
foodstuffs so that they may be within the reach of the poor and expects Lord 
Willingdon to make adequate arrangements for relieving the present stress, as 
was done by the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos in connexion with a famine 
which occurred during his regimé. 


Remarking that, in spite of the best efforts such as the opening of rice- “+*4ymstanumam, 


The food eituati depots, the creation of a new department for the 

sthca s- aaraurael distribution of fcod grains and the grant of famine 
batta, etc., the Government have not been successful in relieving the stress caused 
by the food situation, the Mahaviktatadutan, of the 25th October, says :—Why 
should not the Government fix the prices of food grains, which affect the welfare 


of the people, just as they have done in the case of toddy and arrack. Does it- 


become a Government to keep aloof, leaving the people in the clutches of the 
greedy merchants? Meanwhile, the rumour is strong that even the existing rice- 
depots are to be abolished. If it is true, the situation will surely become worse 
and may probably lead to lootings as of old. It is wise to take the necessary 
precautions before the occurrence of danger. 


33. Remarking that the authorities are sure to have a watchful eye on the 
coming session of the Congress, the Desabhaktan, of 
Conte coming session of the the 23rd October, observes:—They will do well 
— not to interfere with this session and allow it to run 
on, as usual, without taking credit for forethought and adopting ‘ precautionary ’ 
measures likely to create a panic in the minds of the people. ‘T’he absence of any 
disturbances in the meetings often held on the beach, where countless numbers 
assemble, as in the case of Satyagraha and the Caliphate days, shows that public 
meetings by themselves never lead to unrest. It is the uttempt of the authorities 
to disperse or prohibit meetings, actuated by unnecessary suspicions, that has 
occasioned trouble in some places. If the authorities will refrain from interfering 
with the meetings, there will be no disturbance whatever. They need not at all 
be anxious about the ensuing Congress at Amritsar. It will meet and disperse as 
usual. It will, on the other hand, be a satisfaction to the people if the local 
authorities help to conduct it properly by rendering sufficient aid. 
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Referring to the news that the District Officer at Amritsar insists, as 
condition precedent tothe grant of permission to hold the next session of the 
Congress there, an assurance that no reference would be made in it to the Punjab 


incidents, on the ground that such a reference would cause excitement among the 


people and disturb the tranquillity of the place, the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd 
October, observes:—We have to infer that this officer has not realised the very 
purpose of the Congress. The incidents in the Punjab and the Indemnity Aet 

assed by the Government of India to protect the officials responsible for those 
incidents have seriously wounded the feelings of the public. It is the duty of the 
Congress to discuss them fully and express a fina! opinion in the matter. Instead 
of stating that the Congress should not do this duty, it may as well be ordered 
that it should not hold its session. We very much appreciate the action of the 
Reception Committee in having declined to give the assurance demanded by him. 
As remarked recently by the Nation, the Punjab and, on its behalf, the whole of 
India is seething with rage and it behoves the British Government to pacify them. 
If the authorities are to create obstacles even in the session of the Congress being 
held, it will only be adding fuel to fire. As the date of the session is fast 
approaching, we trust Sir Edward Maclagan will interfere in the matter at once 
and afford facilities of accommodation to the Reception Committee. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 24th October, also characterises the action of the 
District Officer of Amritsar as a novelty and says:—Though we are not inclined 
to believe that the Government will interfere in public matters like this, we regret 
to find some officials entertaining crooked views of this sort. Is it possible to hold 


@ meeting of the Congress, agreeing to eschew all subjects unpalatable to the 


authorities > Can an assembly, which avoids a discussion about the defects and 
shortcomings of the authorities, deserve the name of a National assembly? If, 
as is stated, the District Officer is afraid that a reference to the Punjab incidents 
will cause unnecessary excitement among the people, he is evidently unaware of 
the history of the origin and development of the National Congress. If the 
people are gagged by pressure, the wound will only grow inward and lead to 
serious harm. ‘l'hose that are aware of the truth that giving vent to one’s grief 
offers great relief, will only think that the speeches in the Congress will bring 
down the excitement of the people and restore quietude. Then again, it is only 
the Congress Committee that has the power to decide what subjects should be 
discussed in any session and others have no voice in the matter. If the Congress 
acts upon the words of the District Officer at Amritsar now, the power of deter- 
mining the subjects for discussion in the Congress will gradually pass into the 
hands of the officials. We hope that the Congress will conduct itself honourably. 

The Desrabhaktan, of the 24th October, welcomes the news that the authorities 
at Amritsar have permitted the construction of the Congress pandal in the 
Aitchison Park, as also the discussion of the Punjab incidents in the Congress and 
observes that the victory obtained by the leaders in this matter is really 
commendable. 


Appreciating the action of the authorities at Amritsar in having given 
unconditional permission for the Atchison Park 
being used for holding the Congress, in that they 
have thereby refrained from exciting the feelings 
of the people of the Punjab which are already wounded, the Lokopakari, of the 
27th October, remarks that the only question that still remains to be settled is the 
selection ot the President of the Congress and advocates the claims of Sir Sankaran 
Nayar for the place, on the ground that he is well conversant with the present 
condition of India and the attitude of the officials and the public and that he is 
esteemed by men of all parties. 


34. Referring to the reply of the Government to an interpellation by the 
Arrest of Doctor Ghosh,. Hon'ble Mr. Sachidananda Sinha in the Imperial 
Legislative Council about the externment of Doctor 

Ghosh of Peshawar, that he was externed along with twelve cthers on the 13th 
May last and sent to Burma, that arrangements have already been made to release 
ten out of the thirteen and that the remaining three would be released as soon 48 
possible, the Desabhakian, of the 23rd October, remarks:—Is it not patent from 
the above statement that these persons were not guilty of any offence? Can they 
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be released if they are guilty? Is it not manifest from this that the authorities: 
were a little too hasty in arresting these persons ? 


$5, Reverting to the two yorges asked Say Salla Guruswami Chettiyar i ag 

ge cs ‘9, Of the Director of Civil Supplies on the occasion of 1919. 
The Director of Oivil Papplies a lecture recently delivessd by him under the auae es 
auspices of the Publicity Board, viz., why the price of rice per bag, as fixed 

the Director in Madras, was in excess of the figure arrived at by calculating the 

price fixed at Burma by the Government of India and other incidental charges 

and why licences were granted to Indian merchants. who have been in the trade - 

for a loug time, for importing only small quantities of rice, while English Com- 

panies were granted licences to import far larger quantities, the Swadesamitran, of 

the 23rd October, refers to a statement now issued by the Director to prove that 

his price is not in excess of the actual price worked out and observes:—The 

Director has not offered any explanation for the second query, which is an 

important one and which, in the absence of any explanation, is likely to make tke 

people think that Anglo-Indian merchants are being favoured and the Indian 

merchants neglected. In order to avoid such an impression, it is incumbent on 

the Director to offer his explanation at once in respect of this point also. 


36. Referring to the Me - of the 78 persons to be nominated from Deyeoemen, 
ngland for appointment to the Public Works 45,; 6, 
_ The Poblic Works Department Department in coils only three are Indians, the ee 
in India. Desabhaktan, of the 23rd October, remarks :—It 
needs no saying that all these 78 posts carry high salaries. An adequate reward 
indeed for the services rendered by the Indians during the war! Many in the 
west have admitted that the Indians are specially clever in matters connected 
with public works. So, the conferment of only three out of 73 posts on Indians is 
an insult offered to India. It is said that the attitude of the British towards India 
has undergone a change. Perhaps this is the altered attitude! 


Referring to the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th October, Swspssamrrass, 
remarks : —How does this fit in with the declaration of August 1917, an important oh Oet. 1919. 
feature of which is that Indians should be employed in increasing numbers in the 
higher posts in all departments? Ji the authorities should make bold to say that 
there are no Indians competent to hold such posts, it will only indicate the 
inefficiency of their administration. 


The Lokopakari, of the 27th October, also refers to the nomination of only oropsxenr, 
three Indians to the Public Works Department in a7 Oct. 1919. 

India and says:—It is really surprising that the 

rights of the Indians are curtailed even now when 

there is a strong agitation that India should be governed for the Indians and 

when there is a prospect of the Indians being granted liberty. The several 

architectural towers and palaces in India, which command the admiration of the 

world, bear ample testimony to the capacity of the Indians. 1f, in spite of it, 

~ are not given a larger number of high posts in the Public Works Department, 

it shows that due respect is not paid to their capabilities. 


37. In a leader under this heading, the Hindu Nesan, of the 23rd October, Mpc Nzsam, 
refers to a rumour that Sir Thomas Holland is 22rd oct. 1919. 
coming out to India with the object of creating an | 
Imperial Industries Department and remarks:—It was he that presided over the 
Industries Commission. India did not benefit much from the inquiry conducted 
by that commission and, to judge from the evidence given by him before the 
Joint Committee, we have no reason to think that his coming out to India will — 
contribute to the advancement of Indian industries. We do not know how far it 
can be of advantage to us that 2 gentleman, who stated before the Joint Committee _ 
that the Industries Departinent should not be transferred to popular control, as it 
was difficult to get Indians having industrial experience, is coming out to develop 
Indian trade and industries. } : 

Remarking that India’s trade depends on her industries, which have been  Loxoraxazr, 

; : . : ; Madras, 

voing down ever since the East India Company got gun oet 1919. 
into India, the ZLokopakari, of the 27th October, 
observes:—The British Government too do not care to improve the Indian 
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industries, most of which perished for want of facilities to thrive. Foreigners 
have enriched themselves by taking away largo quantities of raw products from 
India and selling them again here as manufactured articles and are still doing go 

while India has to depend on other countries for everything required by her, 
When the import of foreign articles into India was stopped on account of the war, 
America and Japan shared the Indian trade between them and, now that the war 
has stopped, the British Government have decided to adopt the policy of Imperial 
preference in regard to all products within the Empire, so as to preserve the trade 


‘of the Empire. Even now there is no reason to believe that the British will afford 


the required facilities for the improvement of Indian trade and industry. If the 
Indian industries and trade are to thrive, the Financial and the Industries depart- 
ments of the Government should be entrusted to the Indians and India should be 
governed for the benefit ‘of the Indians and not for the benefit of England. If 
Indian industries are adequately improved. the British Empire need not look to 
any others for anything, as it had todo during this war. We wish the Government 
realises all this. 


38. Referring to the providential termination of the great war to the heart- 
felt joy of the whole world and to the indescribable 
hardships that has, all the same, resulted from it, 
the Sourashtra, of the 18th October, while admitting that, as the Government 
had also to incur heavy expenditure during the war, they had to levy new taxes 
like the Excess Profits tax, etc., points to the difficultics the merchants are labour- 
ing under, in that they have to make good the losses sustained by them during 
the war, meet the current demands on the usual scale and also maintain their 
prestige and to the fact that the present conditions may not disappear in a month 
or so, and says:—It is the duty of the Government now to enforce the Excise 
Profits tax fan income tax a little gently. They can render help to the people by 
supplying the latter with the materials required for industries and receiving the 
price therefor subsequently. The labour movement, which is becoming prominent 
now, concerns only labourers working under others; but the condition of an 
independent industrialist, like the weaver, is worse than that of a labourer under 
others and we hope the Goverament will turn their attention to this point. 


39. Expressing its satisfaction at the prohibitory orders passed against 

Messrs. Gandhi and Tilak having been rescinded, 

Repeal of the orders of the Vaisyamitran, of the 20th October, observes :— 

prohibition on Messrs. Gandhi i aan ae . 

and Tilak. 1ent too have now realised the evil 

resulting from suspecting the patriots. Though 

Mr. Gandhi has been allowed to tour about freely, the Rowlatt Law still remains 

in force. When it suits their purpose, the authorities will bestow praises on the 

patriots; but they never confide in the latter completely. Where there is no 
mutual confidence, many difficulties naturally crop up. 


40. ‘lhe Desabhaktan, of the 23rd October, reproduces in Tamil a gist of an 

The arrest of Diwan Mangal article written by Mrs. Lajvanti Devi to the Bombay 

Sen of the Punjab. Chronicle giving details of the arrest of her husband, 

Diwan Mangal Sen of the Punjab, who was first 

sentenced to transportation for life in connexion with the Punjab riots, which 
was subsequently reduced to one of rigorous imprisonment for two years. 


41. The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd October, reproduces in Tamil an abstract 
of a communication appearing in the Indian Social 
Reformer of Bombay under this heading. 


42. Publishing the details about the grand reception accorded to Mr. 

a Gandlu at Lahore, the Lesabhaktan, of the 25th 

Lahore TS «October, asks why it will not enrage the people of 

the Punjab, when an almost divine personality like 

this so highly respected by the people of that province, is prohibited from 
entering into it. 

43. Referring to the statement of an Indian correspondent to an Anglo-Indian 

The Indian ‘Civil Service and P@P° that the condition of India will become 

the reforms. ~ precarious, if the Indian Civil Service officials 

withdraw from India, when the reforms come into 


Condition after the war. 


\ 
Mr. Montagu’s failure. 
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force, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th October, observes :—We are reall perplexed 
as to the future of India, if the Indian Civil Service officials clear off, as soon as 
the reforms are published. We do not deny that there are some good men among 
them. But we cannot accept that they are the best of all servants in the world. 
In the gold garland of the Indian Civil Service, persons like Sir Reignald 
Craddock, Sir William Vincent, Mr. J. P. Thompson and Mr. M. E. Couchman 
shine like gems! If the administration of these is examined, the greatness of this 
service will become patent. 


44, Adverting to the opposition raised in England to the attempt made to 
; continue for some time more the repressive laws 
Liberty for India. passed there during the period of cae, on the 
ground that they endanger the liberty of the people, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th 
October, remarks :—'T’he people of all countries are thirsting for liberty after the 
termination of the war. Evenin Britain, which is a free country, the people are 
now toiling to preserve liberty. Will these evince sympathy for the Indians, 
who ask for liberty, at least now or will they remain selfish, thinking that it will 
do if they secure liberty themselves ? 


45. Referring to the definite statement made by Pandit Beharilal Bhargava, 
the President of the Industrial Conference held 
recently at Saharanpur that industries could not 
flourish in India unhampered unless she was granted complete political powers, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 24th October, writes :—The view expressed by Mr. Montagu 
that India would have been of great service to herself and England, if her 
industries had been improved already, shows the extent of our industrial advance- 
ment in spite of our having been subject to the rule of the bureaucracy for over 
150 years. Mr. Beharilal assigns two reasons for India remaining in such a 
pitiable condition, viz., first, the inability of the bureaucracy, from their birth 
and nature, to understand our needs and their not making proper attempts to do 
so, as may be seen from the opinion they hold that education could be imparted 
efficiently only if there were palatial buildings and highly-psid professors holding 
British degrees, though their eyes may be said to have been opened to some extent 
by the European war and second, their selfishness, 1s demonstrated by. the imposi- 
tion of a counter-duty on inland cotton manufactures ‘I'he British have been 
under the delusion that their industries would go down in proportion to the 
advancement of Indian industries. Our readers are aware of the hue and cry 
raised in England when the import duties on cotton goods were increased, soon 
after the gift of 100 millions sterling made by India to England. Mr. Beharilal 
therefore contends that political power is a sine gua non for industrial improvement. 
While so, it is really unfortunate that many of our leading industrialists and 
merchants do not come forward to work in the political field. Mr. Beharilal says 
that they should not grumble to spend their money and time in respect of political 
work, if they care for their own interest and the good of the country. If we are 
to continue at the present rate of industrial progress, it will take many centuries 
for us to attain a status equal to that of the other countries in regard to industries. 
So every one, who wishes to secure easy industrial improvement should take part 
in politics and such an improvement can be secured without delay if every 
industrialists befriends the Home Kuler and stands by him. 


46. Remarking that it is nothing but foolishness on the part of any to 
interfere in the religious affairs of a class and, 
pointing to a recent case in which the carpenters 
working in Messrs. Massey & Co., were compelled by the manager of the company 
to attend to work on the Mahalaya Amavasya day und fined for their having failed 
to do so, which appears to have led to a strike on their part, as an instance of the 
manner in which the British observe in practice the principle of religious neutra- 
lity vouchsafed by them, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th October, remarks :—-How 
is a foreigner justified in meddling with the religious affairs of the Hindus? If 
the aforesaid fact be true, we would say that this European manager acted meanly 
in this manner, out of the ignorance or arrogance of power. ‘Though a strike of 
seventeen men may appear to be a small matter, we should note the cause of it. 
Our question is whether there is no provision in the Factories Act to prevent the 
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recurrence of such highhanded acts. Will the Government attend to this at 
once ? | | 


47. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th October, refers to the appointment of the 
a Committee for the revision of the Martial Law 
Committee for the revision of sentences in the Punjab and to the news of their 
Martial Law sentences in the having refused to lee a pleader to appear on 
runes. behalf of the accused and remarks :—Judging from 
the manner in which they do their work, we are led to think that no revision at 
all need be made by this Committee. While the trials held by the summary 
courts are condemned by many on the ground that they were not in accordance 
with law and that evidence was not properly recorded therein, what will be the 
use of the Committee making their recommendations on a perusal uf the records 
of such trials only, without sending for and examining the accused or hearing the 
arguments of their pleaders? Will it be meting out Justice, if the revision work 
is to be done ex parte? All Indians will admit the aptness of the remark of the 
Tribune that the Government of India would have done better to remain quiet, 
than appoint a committee like this. 


48. Observing that the State of Gwalior is really fortunate in having a 
Asiciiiieiste Guilin generous ruler, who realises the hardships of the 
poor agriculturists and renders help to them suited 
to their condition, and referring to the constitution by him of a Board of Economic 
Development, the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th October, writes :—Even the Pivuneer of 
Allahabad, which is always in the habit of taking the side of the British officials, 
admires the progress attained in agriculture in the Gwalior State and expresses 
the view that the constitution, by the Government of India, of a similar association 
for all India will be of advantage. We hope our Government will try to raise the 
status of the poor agriculturists and remove the widespread distress. 


Adverting to the remark of the Pioneer that the British Government may do 
well to-follow the agricultural methods practised in Gwalior, the Desabhakian, of 
the 25th October, says:—It is held to be derogatory to the Government and 
against the law, if an Indian journal should suggest that they might well follow 
the Indian States in regard to some matters. But such a statement in an Anglo- 
Indian journal like the Pioneer is, perhaps, quite in consonance with law ! 


4). Reiterating that it is the duty of men to preserve their honour and that 


a Se ee the loss of a nation’s honour is more regrettable than 
oe ee oe ras the loss of that of an individual, and referring to 
the decision of the Mahajana Sabha to present an address of welcome to the 
Viceroy, the Vesabhaktan, ot the 27th October, writes :—Nobody will object to an 
address being presented to the Viceroy, in which reference is made only to loyalty 
and we do not deny that it is the duty of every loyal subject to accord due 
honours to the Viceregal seat. Still, it is usual for the representatives of the 
people in a province, when the Viceroy tours therein, to present addresses to him, 
in which his good acts are referred to with appreciation and the grievances of the 
province and the defects of the administration are pointed out. It is perhaps 
because there are no good points worth, mentioning in Lord Chelmsford’s 
administration and its cruel features are apparent that the Government of Madras 
are scrutinising the addresses of popular representatives with great care. Their 
efforts to screen his improper acts are commendable indeed! But we hold that it 
is the duty of the popular representatives to preserve the honour of the people, in 
the same manner as the bureaucracy attempt to protect the acts of one of their 
own class. We regret that the Mahajana Sabha did not choose to convene a public 
meeting to protest against the communication of the Government of Madras that 
there should be no reference to the affairs of the Punjab in their address. As 
the matter of the Punjab is the only subject worthy of claiming the attention of 
every patriot in India now, any,address which makes no reference thereto cannot 
be a proper one. An address of loyalty alone, without any mention of other 
matters, is due only to our Emperor and such an address will have the effect only 
of degrading the administration of Lord Chelmsford. Wedo not know whether 
the Government of Madras will agree to the final decision now come to by the 
Mahajana Sabha. The scrutiny, by a provincial Government, of the addresses 
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intended to be presented to a person occupying the Viceregal seat, their rejection 
by them or their insisting upon amendments in the same and the discussion of 
such matters in the papers are not desirable. {[t will be really derogatory to 
present and to receive an address, the contents of which have become known to 
the general public. We do not know when the Mahajana Sabha will gain 
courage. Alas! There is nocourage. There is no courage. 


50. Referring to an reyes ~ to ~ been issued by the Government of 
.. the Punjab, on account of a change of editorshi 

st Peat ee prohibiting the circulation of the Congress, = 

Urdu daily of Delhi, within the province and 

regretting that Sir Edward Maclagan should follow the repressive methods of 

Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, the Desabhakiun, of the 27th October, remarks :—Why have 

not the orders issued by Sir Michael O’Dwyer prohibiting the entry of the Hindu, 

New India and other papers into that province been rescinded yet? It looks as 

if the bereaucracy have reserved the Punjab as a permanent arena for the display 
of their feats of strength. 


51. Referring to the ae of Doctor Te} Bahadur Sapru that the British 
.. oli subjects in England do not evince much interest in 
Pd 5 gum [re Indian affairs and that many of them do not know 
anything about India and to the news that only 
about twenty members were present when the Indian Reform Bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons, the Desabhakian, of the 27th October, observes :— 
The British subjects in England care only for their own affairs and refuse to pay 
attention to any other matter. When a country, the people of which are of such 
a character, governs one like ours containing 30 crores of inhabitants, it is no 
wonder at all that the former has no knowledge of the acts committed by the 
bureaucracy here. 


Quoting an extract from a communication contributed to a newspaper in 
England to the effect that, in this twentieth century, 
oe of Englishmen about there are lakhs of thieves-and murderers in India, 

: that they are such not by their own choice or on 
account of the instigation of others or their poverty but because of their innate 
nature, that this is the result of the caste-system and that, in the view oi the 
natives, no indignity attaches to a robber, whose profession is accepted to bea 
calling like agriculture or trade, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th October, remarks :— 
The correspondent who contributed this should have been only an Englishman 
os from service in India. Even such ignorant persons have held offices 
in India! 


52. The Desabhakian, of the 27th October, publishes, in Tamil, a portion of 
The United Provinces Poli- the presidential address of Dr. M. N. Ohdedar at 
tical Conference. this conference held at Saharanpur. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd October, contains an account in Telugu 
Hele _. of the proceedings of the United Provinces political 
The United Provinces politi- ¢gnference held at Saharanpur. “The President 
op aloe: is reported to have said in the course of his speech 
that the Punjab people had made it clear that the authorities used pressure in 
recruiting soldiers to the army and in collecting money for the war, that that was 
the cause of unrest, that some recruiting officers were beaten by the people and 
that there was a good deal of difference between Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir 
H. Butler. 
53. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the 27th October, reproduce 
in Tamil an article appearing in the United India 
of London by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar under thi 


head. | 


54. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamiiran, in their issues of the 23rd, 24th, 
The Calithate celebrations i and 27th October, respectively, publish accounts of 
the a ave cereranions "the Caliphate celebrations in various mufassal 


stations. 
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55. Referring to the resignation of Sir Prabha Sankar Pattani of his member. 
ship of the India Council, the Desabhakian, of the 
Resignation of Sir Prabha 98th October, remarks:—He got into the India 
Sankar Pattani. ' Council only in 1937 and it is not known why he 
has resigned his office within a period of two years. It 1s necessary that the 
India Office should issue a communiqué in this matter, to clear the doubt whether 
this resignation too was brought about by causes similar to those that led to the 
resignation of Sir Sankaran Nayar. 


56. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th October, publishes, in Tamil, a long letter 

contributed by Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai to the India 
published in London, in the course of which he 
strongly condemns the judgments of the Martial 
Law tribunals in the Punjab and, observing that he had not seen the like of them 
during his 32 years’ experience as a pleader and that they awarded the maximum 
punishments provided by law for such acts as newspaper criticism, passing 
protest resolutions at public meetings, strikes, passive resistance, etc, which 
are considered to be legal in tbe western countries and which have not been 
condemned in India by any Government other tnan that of the Punjab, points 
out that there is no evidence on record to warrant the sentence of transportation 
for life passed against Mr. Lala Harkishen al and that it was due to the spite 


which the authorities had against him for his having given evidence before the 
Industries Commission. 


The Martial Law sentences in 
the Panjab. 


57. Remarking that the recent Afghan war does not appear to have been 


tn carried on on such a large scale as to justify the 
wu expedition against the expenditure thereon of 24 crores of rupees as 
VY aZirs. 


reported and referring to the news of certain 
regiments having been sent to fight against the Wazirs, who are said to be 


creating trouble in the frontiers of India, the Swadesamitran, of the 28th October, 
writes:— A good deal of money will now be spent in respect of medical arrange- 
ments connected with this expedition, so that there may not be any room for 
complaint in connexion with it, as was the case with the Afghan war. We do 


We are responsible only for the expenditure 
and we have no right to exercise any control over it! 


58. Pointing to the news sent from Simla to the London Times that the 


. _ discussion about the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial 

Tadian news to the Lonaim Togislative Council ended in a grand victory to the 
sine. Government and that the opponents of the Bill did 
not ask fora poll as they were stunned by the lucid speeches of Sir William 
Vincent, Sir George Lowndes and other official members as an instance of the 
character of the news usually sent to that paper from India, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 24th October, remarks :—The way in which the official members fidgeted, 
without being able to give any reply to the speech of the Hon’ble Malaviya setting 
forth the highhanded acts seriatim and the attack made upon him afterwards are 
well known to the Indian world. ‘his fact has also been admitted by the two 
Anglo-Indian papers, the Capital and the Business. While so, a cable quite 


contrary to facts has been sent from Simla. But it is no matter for surprise to 
us, af such things happen frequently. 


99. The Uravidan, of the 29th October, publishes a letter from the pen of a 


Re ae ee correspondent, in which he refers appreciatively to 
Pie te P the statement in the Government communiqué that 

o the chief means of increasing the production of 
foodstuffs 1s to increase the extent of land under cultivation and, observing that 
so far as the ayan tracts are concerned the Government have provided for irriga- 
tional facilities, says that many of the zamindari villages are suffering for want of 
such facilities and wants the Government to devise some means whereby the water 
of the Pambar to the south of Devakottai in the Kamnad zamindari, which is now 
allowed to flow into the sea, may be made available for agricultural purposes 
perennially, so that the ryots in the villages adjoining it may be relieved of the 


water difficulty and enabled to get better crops and bring more land under 
cultivation. 
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60. In an article under this heading, the Dravidan, of the 29th October, 

complains that, on account of the predominance of 
Brahman officials in the service, the grievances of the 

non-Brahmats are not being properly attended to and, remarking that it has caused 

pain to, and brought about a big agitation among, the non-Brahman community, 

writes :—The Government not only pay no attention to the wants of this com- 

munity in which are comprised agriculturists, merchants and labourers who form, 

as it were, the basis of the Governmént revenue, but also neglect the non-Brahman 

officials who freely move with the members of the aforesaid community and are 

in a position to understand their opinions and do them good. Further, the 

administration would be properly carried on and the interests of all classes duly 

attended to only if there was an equal representation of all classes in the public 

service. Hence it is necessary that there should be a good number of non-Brah- 

man officials in the service and that there should be heads of departments appointed 

from that community. But it 1s clear that Lord Willingdon has not realized this. 

The two previous members of the Executive Council were only Brahmans and the 

resent incumbent of that office, who has gone on leave, is also a Brahman. 

Three of the Judyes of the High Court of Madras are again Brahmans. We were 
expecting that Lord Willingdon at least would consider the claims of the 
non-Brahman officials, many of whom are well educated and of sterling character, 
but he too seems to be unsympathetic towards them like his predecessors. The 
Government of Madras have neglected the pre-eminent’ claims of Mr. Venugopala 
Chettiyar, I.C.S., to a seat on the Bench of the High Court of Madras and those 
of Mr. L. 1). Swamikannu Pillai to be appointed a Commissioner of the Board of 
Revenue in the place of the late Mr. Aziz-ud-din Sahib or a member of the 
Executive Council. We understand that these two persons are the only non- 
Brahmans who hold high appointments in the Judicial and Revenue Departments 
respectively and that their claims are deserving of good consideration ; so we request 
Lord Willingdon to attend to this matter. 

61. Referring to the appointment, by the Government of India, of Mr. Joshi 
as the representative of the Indian Labourers at the 
International Labour Conference to be held in 
America, the Dravidan, of the 29th October, remarks :—It appears this is a lucky 
time for all the Montagu-moderates. How can Mr. Joshi, who belongs to the class 
of Chitpavan Brahmans, properly represent the labourers who are non-Bralhmans ? 
What do the Brahmans, who do not move closely with the non-Brahmans and 
who say that they will be polluted even if a member of the latter class should 
approach them, know about the hardships of the labourers? Even if they should 
have some knowledve of it, would they exert themselves to improve the condition 
of the labourers ? Did not the Brahmans lay down the unjust rule of Varnash- 
rama Diarma with the object of keeping down the lower castes for ever in the 
same low state. ‘They are even now making tremendous efforts to establish that 
principle. It is a meaningless act therefore on the part of the Government to 
appoint a member of the Brahman community, to represent the labourers. ‘l’he 
Government are afraid of and extend their support only to that class which raises 
a loud cry and is always condemning them! So it is clear taat the Government 
expect the non-Brahmans also to raise a hue and cry. 


62. In a leader under this heading, the Swadesamitr:n, of the 29th October, 
observes that a good house is indispensable for 
comfortable jiving and referring to the speech of 
the Hon’ble Justice T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar on ‘the housing of the poor,” 
remarks :—He stated clearly that it was the duty of the Government and the 
municipalities to provide good accommodation to the people. If the Madras 
Corporation had realised this duty from the beginning, many of the houses in the 
city would not be the dark holes that they are. ‘They were privy to the actions 
of those who amassed money by dividing the houses into rooms, without leaving 
éven a small space open. lf they had compelled them to leave large courtyards 
in the middle of the houses as in the days of old, the houses would have good 
sunlight, which would remove bad smell and prevent the breeding of germs. As 
thousands of houses have been constructed, without any such pressure having been 
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applied on their owners, there is foul smell inside the house as well as outside it ang 
several thousands of people are living in the midst of such bad smell. Ifthe Goy. 
ernment or the Municipality should compulsorily acquire land, parcel it out among 
the poor, lend them the money required for building houses and gradually recovery 
it in small annual instalments, it would of itself serve to create an interest in them to 
keep their own houses in a good condition and this is.the work which has to be done 
by Co-operative Building Societies. The poor would be quite willing to join such 
societies, borrow money on a mortgage of the site and the house to be built 
thereon and pay it back in small annual instalments. But where will the societies 
go for the requisite capital? It is only the Government and the municipalities. 
that should help them with the money, as is being done in England and other 
countries. The Government will somehow find ways of raising the money 
required for it, if they once for all decide that it should be done. Mr. Seshagiri 
Ayyar suggested that, as in the case of estate lands, the tenant might be given a 
permanent right of occupancy in the house so long as he continues to pay the 
rent. As the owners are not interested in keeping the houses in a sanitary condi- 
tion and the tenants are not willing to spend their money to keep it in such a 
condition for fear that they may be asked to quit any moment, he is of the opinion 
that the houses will be kept in a good condition if the right of occupancy be made 
permanent and wants the house-rent also to be controlled in view of this. But 
Lord Willingdon, who presided that day, managed to escape without expressing 
his opinion on that suggestion. He stated that house-rent was rising only because 
there were not sufficient houses and, as sites were not available for building the 
houses required, the present difficulty could be tackled by putting up one or two 
storeys to the existing houses. It would be no doubt comfortable for the people 
to live in the upper storeys only without occupying the ground floor, free from 
the stink of the gutters and the roads after rains. But his suggestion has no 
bearing on the subject of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar’s Jecture which related to the 
provision of good houses to be owned by the poor. Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar wanted 
the financial help of the Government and the assistance of the law for this purpose. 
Without touching this point, the President glossed it over by saying that public 
opinion should be strengthened. But, from his statement that works necessary 
for relieving the difficulties of the poor would be started, we hope he will make 
adequate arrangements after due deliberation. 


63. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th October, publishes, in Tamil, the speech 
Sth deteeninsiion ten Indie made by Mr. Dudley Field Malone, in presenting 


the case of India for self-determination, before the 
Foreign Relation Committee of the United States Senate in session at Washington. 


64. Remarking that, though numerous class distinctions existed in India in 
ey Se ancient days, it did not breed any class hatred and 

that this was the case even under the Muhammadan 

rule, the Desabhaktan, oi the 29th October, refers to such hatred prevailing 
prominently in the country now and observes :—The administration of India is at 
present in the hands of the bureaucrats, who are governing it very craftily. They 
have understood the attitude of the Indians well and are adopting a policy of 
‘divide and rule.’ Those who are aware of their tactics take care not to get 
caught in their net and, deeming all classes of people to be their brethren, are 
labouring hard, having the country’s progress as their sole aim, while others, wko 
are unable to gauge the tactics of the bureaucrats and who are self-seeking, get 
duped by the latter’s net of deception and promote class-hatred. The Hindu- 
Moslem split was first created only by the efforts of the bureaucrats, and it has 
now totally disappeared. ‘The later cleavage between the moderates and the 
extremists, which still continues, is again the outcome cf the attempts of these 
very bureaucrats. There is also the Brahman-non-Brahman controversy in this 
Presidency as well as in Bengal. The greater the factions in the country, the 


‘more cheerful will the bureaucrats feel. It is regrettable indeed that even the 


educated fail to note that class-hatred will hamper the progress of our country. 


65. In a short note under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 29th October, 


TThesssneeen hl refers to the decision of the Government of Burma 
chen ieee erat and the Municipality of Rangoon to spend Rs. 15,000 
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and Re. 10,000 respectively for lighting the lakes on the occasion of the-peace 
celebrations in December and to the Government of Mysore having sanctioned 
lakhs of rupees for lighting arrangements during the ensuing visit of the Viceroy 
to that State and observes:—We do not dislike the idea of creating light by means 


of lamps. But the wise cannot but regret at enormous sums being spent for light- © 


ing up the exterior in a country. where the hearts of crores of its inhabitants are 
steeped in darkness on account of their suffering for want of food. If the large 


amounts spent for lighting are utilised in supplying food to the poor, will it not 
light up their hearts ? 


66. The Desabhaktan, of the 29th October, is surprised at the news received Deusesetse, 
Summary court decisions in that the Punjab Government have ruled that neither oo, Oct. 1219. 


the Punjab. parties nor their pleaders can appear’ before the 

Judges appointed for revising the decisions of the 
summary courts and observes :—'‘T'his means that the Judges would have to base 
their opinions only on the judgments of the summary courts, for the accused are 
not to be allowed to make their own representations. We do not know how it 
would be possible for these Judges to come to a decision, having only the judg- 
ments of the lower courts for their basis. Is it for the appointment of such 
tribunals that a request was made of the Government of India ? 


67. Referring in its leader under this heading to the vaccination report for 4™>8 penser, 
anq v18-1¥, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd October, sar Oct. 1919. 


d Presid ; es ; 
‘. ehh +» pel 0 writes :—T'he vaccination results for 1918-19 in the 


Madras Presidency are disappointing, and yet it is 
not understood why the Government have thought fit to record the report without 
entering into a detailed criticisra of the facts mentioned therein. The absence of 
remarks by the Government is likely to confirm the misgivings which have already 
spread among the people. . . ‘The average cost of a successful case in the 
Presidency has risen from As. 4-3 to As. 6-1 in the year under report. If there 
had been any advantage corresponding to the increase in the cost, it would have 
been of some solace. But itis very regrettable that the advantages of vaccina- 
tion should diminish considerably in the year under review. . . The number 
of persons immune from smallpox out of those vaccinated has fallen still further 
to 75 per cent in 1918-19. Such an unhappy state of affairs has never prevailed 
since the King’s Institute began to manufacture vaccine lymph in the Guindy 
Institute. . . Whatever be the view of the vaccination department there is a 
strong belief among the people that the lymph prepared in the Guindy Institute 
‘is not so efficacious as it used to be formerly, and that sufficient care is not taken 
in its preparation. . . People will not be bold enough to come forward and 
vaccinate themselves, so long as they labour under such animpression. . . We 
submit that the Government will do well to appoint a special committee to inquire 
into the matter and clear the doubts of the people. 


68. Reviewing the report of the Civil Veterinary Department for 1918-19, 4"™ 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd October, observes :— 23rd Oot. i919. 


The Civil Veterinary Depart- 


ment. It is reported that the inhabitants in the Vellore 


and Sivaganga villages have ceased to send their 
cattle for treatment, ever since some horses under treatment were shot down 
being suspected to have contracted a contagious disease. Indians do not like to 
kill any animal from whatever excruciating pain it may happen to suffer ; and it 
is necessary to respect the Indian feelings in such matters, irrespective of the 
Opinions of medical officers. . . Cattle diseases do not seem to be going down 
as a result of vaccination, and it is important to ascertain the causes of the failure 
of vaccination. 


69. Referring to the undertaking which the District Officer at Amritsar has Avpnnararrms, 
asked of the Congress authorities that no speech 23ra Oot. 1919, : 


Fe Mplees Chagrem. will be made in the Congress regarding the Punjab 
disturbances, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 23rd October, observes that the demand 
for such an undertaking is a proof of the lack of discrimination in the Punjab 
authorities, and that it will be suicidal for the Congress not to discuss such an 
important matter which has been disturbing the public mind. Fearing that the 


Punjab authorities may prevent the Congress from being held at Amritsar at the 


ABNDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
23rd Oct. 1919. 
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last moment, the paper urges that the Government of India should interfere jp 
such a case, and remarks that otherwise unrest would spread from the Punjab to 
the whole country and would lower the Pun) ab authorities still further in the 
public estimation. It also refers to the complaint of Mr. C. F. Andrews that the 
Punjab Police are intimidating people who are coming forward to give evidence 
before the Hunter Commission and to his proposal, that it will be better to with. 
hold all evidence from the Commission, if this police intimidation is not goin 
to stop. In conclusion, the paper appeals to Sir Edward Maclagan to use his far. 
sightedness at this moment and to afford no room for unnecessary agitation. 
70. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd October, gives in 
Tie eiibatiien of Gn Cacia Telugu an extract from the Maharatta, which in 
delegates S the course of a description of the activities of the 
Congress delegates in England by a London 
correspondent, contains the following observations:—‘‘ . . . The relation. 
ship between the League of Nations and India, IJreland and Egypt may be 
understood to some extent from the speeches of President Wilson. We cannot 
say how far those who happen to be in power will carry out their promises, 
There are many instances of even great statesmen who are not true to their word, 


We can make use of President Wilson’s announcement and of the position which 
India has secured in the League of Nations. 


71. Referring to the progress made by the Survey, Settlement and Land 

The Survev. Settlement andthe ~ccords Departments in 1918-19, the Andhra- 

toon > ee Departments. patrika, of the 23rd October, remarks :—. 

The Director of survey complains that karnams 

have rendered very little assistance in the survey work. It is not understood 

how it would be possible for such a low-paid officer as a karnam to solve 
complicated questions in survey, which require mathematical knowledge. 


72. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd October, refers to the 


es special cable received by the Madras Times, that 
ee ee some of the Members of the Parliament are prepared 


to ro an adjournment of the House, if the explanation of Mr. Lloyd George 


regarding the economic condition in England which is said to be growing intoler- 
able day by day should fail to be satisfactory. Jt remarks that the coalition 
Government may lose its hold, if Mr. Lloyd George does not behave with tact, 


and hopes that having come out victorious in many critical situations, he will 
triumph in the present case also. 


73. Referring to the fact that invitations have been sent by the Congress 


; Reception Committee at Amritsar to men of all 
Pc) pps. Congres and parties in the country, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
divas Henle ina _ 25th October, appeals in the course of its leader to 
different parties to be united. It observes that the Congress is regarded asa 
body representative of the people, that every party has a place in it, that some 
aor thought that the busizess of the Congress would be over after the intro- 
uction of the Morley-Minto Reforms, that such a hope proved groundless 
afterwards, that it would be madness to entertain any high hopes about the 
‘Montford’ Reforms also, that there seems to be no chance of responsibility 
being introduced in the Central Government, that though the firm opinion of the 
Indians may bring about some change, the scheme will not result in any consider- 
able increase of the popular control, that the Congress is therefore bound to 
continue its work for a pretty long time to come, and that an idea of its promin- 
ence can be formed from the fact that the authors of the ‘ Montford ’ Scheme have 
thought fit to devote a whole chapter to a consideration of the Congress Scheme, 
while disposing of the schemes of other associations in a sentence or two. The 
paper requests the various parties to remember all these facts and to attend the 
ensulng Uongress 1n response to the invitations of the Reception Committee. 
__In conclusion, it exhorts men of all shades of opinion to attend the Congress 
in view of the great solace it may bring to the martial people of the Punjab, who 
are so true to their heroic traditions even in their hour of extreme suffering and 


griel, as to hold the Congress in their Province as originally promised by 
em. | Ars. | 
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74, Referring to the proceedings of the Andhra village officers’ conference %o>4vanrrararms, 


; held at Nellore, the Godavarivatrika, of the 7th 
The village officers’ conference, October, remarks in its leader ed ae 
Nellore. | an Act is to be passed, dispensing with the right of 
heredity and making over these posts to outsidemen, we fear that it would cause 
an irreparable loss to the rulers as well asthe ruled. If succession to these offices 
on the principle of primogeniture is dispensed with, a Muhammadan or a Christian 
or a Paraiya may be appointed to them, and such a person in the present times 
cannot command, in our opinion, even a hundredth part of the reverence and 
respect which the people generally cherish for the hereditary office-holder. We 
think that the existence of village officers who do not enjoy the respect and 
confidence of the people would lead to disaster. : 


Referring to the Andhra village officers’ conference held at Nellore, the SoDsvs™7aTsies, 


The village officers’ conference, oytsiders will not be able to cope with critical 
Nellore. situations as hereditary karnams, that no influential 
and well-to-do non-Brahman people will like to go to the house of a Christian or 
Paraiya karnam, that the State orders cannot be executed with so much prompti- 
tude in the absence of hereditary village officers as they are done now, and that 
the village people are not yet so enlightened as to appreciate the changes which 
the Government want to introduce by passing the new Act which will, therefore, 
spread discontent among them. The paper adds that no good either to the Gov- 
ernment or to the country at large can come out of a discontented people. It fears 
that the spread of discontent now existing in towns to villages also may create 
fresh troubles, and asks the Government to seriously consider what disturbance 
and heart-burning there would be in a village, when a Panchama karnam gets 
into the house of a Kapu ryot and takes out household utensils for attachment and 
auction. It wants to know what faults the present hereditary officers have com- 
mitted and whether the Government can appoint better men from outsiders to 
their places, and advises the Government to give up the ace legislation and 


refrain from affording room for unnecessary agitation in the country. 


75. Referring to the ryots’ conference held at Bezwada to consider the Goravanmarama, 


control system, the Godavaripatriku, of the 7th 
October, remarks:— . . . The Government 
will be doing an irreparable harm to the poor and 
the ordinary people in the Kistna district, if they remove the control system in 


consideration of the representations made by well-to-do and influential 
ryots. 3 


76. The Desabhimani, of the 17th September, publishes in roe an extract 
vo from the Leader, which refers to the information 
ene Auny Commieiga- given by the Pioneer, that in case Lord Fisher, 
the President-Elect of the Army Commission should fail to come to India, 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer will preside in his stead, and corttains:—“ This is a 
wonderful Indian Army Commission. The President will not go to India. One 
who has been appointed a member of the Commission against the wishes of the 
Indians and in spite of their protests, who does not enjoy their confidence, and 
who is regarded by the whole country as inferior to the President-Elect, 
will happen to preside over the Commission. Anything may happen in this 
country. The people can only voice their feeble opinions. Tney may be heard, 
or not heard.” | : 
On the above extract, the paper makes the following remarks :—Any com- 
mentary from us upon this is unnecessary. 


77. A correspondent to the Amnasuya for August, received on the 26th 

Right of vols . September, advocates the right of voting for the 

eden of voting and Indian women of India, and the journal supports the view 
of the correspondent. 


78. Referring to the memorial addressed to the American Senate 
India’ and the Mr. Malony on behalf of India recognising that the 


The Kistna district ryots’ 
conference. 


Nations League of Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme of Reforms is not in 
keeping with the principle of self-determination, 


Rajahmund 
7th Oct. 1919. 


Rajahmun 


Godavaripatrika, of the 14th October, observes that 14th Oct. 1919" 


jabmundry, 
7th Oot. 1919. 


Awvasvya, 


Cocanada, 
August 1919. 


AmDHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
27th Oct. 1919. 
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and that India must be made a self-governing country in view of the high positio 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
27th Oot. 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
27th Oct. 1919. 


accorded to her in the League of Nations, a position which no State unfit for sel j. 
government is qualified to occupy, the Andhrapairika, of the 27th Octob 


e 
observes that when once India is permitted to sign the peace treaty, her probl a 


em 


cannot be treated as a part of the internal politics of Great Britain, and that she 
must be made a self-governing country consistently with her position in the 
League. It exhorts the Indians to express these views boldly and turn to the 
fullest advantage the position which has been accorded to their country in the 
League of Nations. 


79. Referring to the views of Sir Sankaran Nayar on the repressive policy 


pursued in the Punjab, which he communicated to 
Sir Sankaran Nayar and the United India published by Mrs. Besant ip 
es epithe aa aan England, the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October, 
observes:— . . . Sir Sankaran Nayar attributes the recent incidents which 
happened in the Punjab to the policy of repression first inaugurated by Sir B. 
Fuller in East Bengal which has resulted in the destruction of the freedom of the 
Press and has placed even constitutional agitation at the mercy of the Executive 
Government. . . People think that this is intended to counteract constitutional 
agitation. He points out that the lack of statesmanship in the present day authori- 
ties is a source of fear and regret to all loyal citizens, and that the old faith of the 
people in British justice which has largely helped the British nation in establishing 


their Government in this country is fast disappearing, and wants to see that 


confidence is restored again. To this end, he suggests that the coming reforms 
should be liberal and that provisions should be made to see that it will not be 
possible for the Executive Government to pass any law which they please and to 
destroy the freedom of the individual. This will clearly show how important it is 
to embody in the Reforms Bill the provision relating tothe protection of the 


birthrights of the people. Itis gratifying to note that even Sir Sankaran Nayar 


has realized the importance of this matter. : 


80. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October, publishes in 
Telugu a resolution passed by the meeting in 
Southampton which was addressed by Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Madhava Rao as the representatives of the Congress. The resolution urges that 
the Reform Bill should be modified according to the Congress resolutions and that 
India must be granted self-government on the model of the South African 


The Congress representatives. 


Government. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
18th Oot. 1919. 


ANDERAPATRIKs, 


Madras, 
18th Oct. 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIZA, 
Madras, 
27th Oot. 1919. 


81. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th October, publishes 

in Telugu an account of the work done by 

deletes MP COB" Mr. Tilak, Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao and othe 
Congress delegates in Great Britain. 


82. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th October, publishes in 
The Mahatma’s communiqué. Telugu Mr. Gandhi’s communication to the Press 


on the abolition of the order under the Defence of 
India Act passed against him, prohibiting him from entering the Punjab. 


a 83. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October, 
oe sone publishes in Telugu the resolutions adopted by the 
| fourteenth Vizagapatam District Conference. 


84. The Hitakarini, of the 19th October, says under this heading : —The Prime 


wigka .. Minister was the foremost of those who characterised 

of ee Bene ct “pe enemiee the Railway strikers in England as the enemies of 
the Government. But to the very end, the Prime 

Minister along with the other members of the Cabinet has been negotiating with 
the leaders of the strike and has not felt it a shame when the strikers have 
dictated terms to him. The strikers were allowed the liberty to hold meetings 
and to take pledges. In India all this would indeed amount to preparation for 
war. In England no action was taken against the strikers. ‘The strike was n0 
declared to be a revolt, and no Martial Law was introduced. It appears that on 
the day of compromise, the Prime Minister dined with the leaders of the strike 
whom he believed to be enemies of the Government. Such is the policy o 
statesmen and real lovers of freedom. But where can we meet with such men 2 


India? Here we had O’Dwyers and Pentlands. Now we have Craddocks and 
Thompsons. ‘What a difference! How regrettable! So writes the Mahratta, 
and we are in agreement with it. In India, unlike in England, drastic laws are 


unreasonably enforced against the people even for negligible faults. Such a 
policy betrays want of confidence in the Indians. 


85. Referring to the Peace Celebrations to be held on the 13th and 15th 
December, the Kistnapatrika, of the 25th October, 
observes that everybody will naturally be glad to 
celebrate any number of times the, close of a monstrous war which has 
wrought so much havoc in the world for five years continuously.’ But in order 
that the enthusiasm of the people all over India may be spontaneous, it requests 
the Government to do four things, namely, to give an assurance that they 
see to the preservation of the independence and the integrity of the ‘l'urkish 
Empire, to repeal the Rowlatt Act which has cut at the root of the primary 
rights of the Indians, to release all political prisoners among whom there are 
many great men suffering deportation without trial, and to restore the freedom 
of the Press again by cancelling the Press Act. Though everybody feels thankful 
to His Majesty the King Emperor for this magnificent victory, the paper thinks 
it proper on the part of the Government of India to pacify 
doing the above acts before asking them to celebrate the peace. 


The peace celebrations. 


86. Referring to the disturbances in Nellore in which three deaths are 
reported to have occurred, a correspondent to the 
Andhrapairika, of the 28th October, observes that 
but for the firing by the Police on the Muhammadans, many Hindus would have 
died that day, that the people of the district can never forget the able services of 
the present District Collector in this connexion, and that they all appeal to the 
Government to retain for some time more the same Collector who, they under- 
stand, will be transferred shortly, as they think that to transfer him at the present 


Nellore disturbances. 


juncture is not proper. 


87. Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 8th October, gives in Telugu 
an account of the proceedings of the public meeting 
held at Tenali on the 25th September, and the 

One of the resolutions expresses the people’s indig- 

nant disapproval of the remarks in the Collector’s report that the looting at Tenali 

was engineered by political agitators, and requesting the Government to issue 
orders to the Collector to withdraw those remarks from the report. 


88. The Swadesabhiman?, of the 24th October, expresses satisfaction at the 
_ appointment of Pandit Jagat Narayan as one of the 
enquiry members of the committee to enquire into the recent 
Punjab disturbances and remarks :—Though his 
appointment is satisfactory from the point of view that something is better than 
nothing, what can he do amidst so many? Itis the Government of India that 
appoints this committee; it is the Government of India that ordered the enforce- 
ment of Martial Law; and again if it is to the Government of India that the 
committee should send its report, how curious it would be. 


Looting at Tenali. 


resolutions passed thereat. 


The disturbances 
committee. 


89. Welcoming the withdrawal of the order of externment passed against 
Gandhi and Tilak from entering into the Punjab, 
the Swadesabhimani, of the 24th October, after 
referring to Mr. Gandhi’s remarks in this connexion that Satyagraha is not dead, 
but is slowly spreading throughout the country and that its power is sure to be 
felt sooner or later, proceeds to observe:—A great ascetic as he is, Mahatma 
Gandhi has enormous powers of intuition and can therefore predict the future and 
he sets his hands to things which are always plain and aboveboard. When the 
official members in the course of discussion on the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council referred to Mr. Gandhi’s views regarding it, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Sinha was ready with the accusation that they did not want Mr. Gandhi’s opinion 
when the Rowlatt Act was condemned and they restricted him from entering into 
the Punjab, but would now refer to the same Gandhi’s support! By the with- 
drawal of that externment order which now leaves Mr. Gandhi free to enter the 
unjab, the Government has wisely extricated itself from the charge. That is 


Mr. Gandhi. 


something | 
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90, The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 2¥th October, eulogises the Madras 


Government regarding the concersions ted to 

The Madras Government and Panchamas by way of senile the bod Una for 

the Panchamas. Panchama children, granting them scholarships and 

of giving them appointments in Government service and providing facilities for 
securing sanitary habitations for their use. 


91. ‘The Vrittanta Patrika, of the 30th October, writes:—For some years 


= past, Russia has been in a very miserable condition, 
Political reform in India. India may learn some lessons by following the 
course of events in that country. These lessons are—(1} Great evils result if 


the entire power of the State becomes centred in any one community; (2) the 
second great evil is to create a responsible government among a people the 
majority of which is ignorant of the principles, systems and methods of adminis- 
tration ; (3) the prevalence of factions among the people is a third evil. In 
India tke educated are very few, the teeming millions are illiterate Such bei 

the case, it is apprehended that if the responsibility of administration is entrus 

to the educated few, a reign of terror may prevail. In that event, the lower 
classes might be exposed to harrassment and losses. If the responsibility of the 
administration should be made to extend to all classes, the State will come into 
trouble on account of its illiterate people. Further, the constant strifes amo 

the various factions will certainly do the country no good. In India the first 
great requisite is that all the different classes should begin to regard one another 
with feelings of fraternity. Secondly, the backward classes must be better 
equipped in point of education, trade and politics The rights and responsibilities 
of the administration must be shared equally by all classes. It is only then that 
the people will be capable of discharging the responsibility of administration. In 


the absence of these prerequisites, the sudden transference of powers and 
responsibility can only lead to confusion and chaos. 


92. Referring to an article in the London Times that in the year 1915 


eo ei Bethmann Hollweg, the Prime Minister of Germany, 
_— corresponded with the Amir of Afghanistan and the 

Indian Chiefs with the object of putting an end to the British Sovereignty in 
India, that many Indian Chiefs aa leaders joined in this conspiracy, that after 
the murder of the late Amir Habibullah, Germany and Turkey had promised to 
secure independence to Jndia and that they made many Indians swerve from their 
loyalty, and that measures had to be adopted to put down these conspiracies, the 
Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 30th October, writes:—No Indian Chief could have 
joined such conspiracies. Indians are aware that even the despotic rule of the 
English is better than that of any other nation, and that, as they have a responsible 
government in their own country, even their despotic rule has a tinge of respon- 
sibility in it. ‘There are thoughtless and inconsiderate men among all people. 
Some such men may have joined that conspiracy. It would be wrong to think that 


Indians are parties to that conspiracy. We confidently affirm that Indians can 
never be so wicked. 


93. In an article under the heading ‘ The Agricultural Department,” the 
The Agricultural Department. Mancruma, of the 21st October, refers to the remark 


eae _ of the Director of Agriculture that candidates who 
seek admission into the Agricultural College at Coimbatore are not sufficiently 


qualified so as to be trained for the higher posts in the department, and expresses 
surprise that this Department which is necessary for the prosperity of the country 
does not attract persons with higher qualifications when several such persons are 
seeking employment and enter service in other departments on low salaries. The 
paper calls upon the janmis and the people to bear in mind this remark of the 


| Director of Agriculture, and observes that the efforts of the Government for the 


Manozama, 


Calicat, 
Zist Oct. 1919. 


diffusion of agricultural instruction are really praiseworthy. 


94. The Manorama, of the 2lst October, refers to the representations made 


cee by the janmi deputation which waited upon His 

= na ST Sener. ns y He the Malabar tour, sneanity that 
regarding porambokes, as well as to His Excellency’s reply thereto, points out that 
the matter regarding porambokes is very important so :far as the Malabar janmJs 
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are concerned and hopes that this matter will receive the attention of Lord 
Willingdon. 2 


95. The Jaridah-i-Rosgar, of the 21st October, referring to the sacrifices Jansoan-+-Rosean , 
ungrudgingly made by Mussalmans during the war ict Oct. 1919. 


The aspirations of Indian j, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt and 
Mussalmans. France, etc., for the success of the 'Britiek Arms 
and to the aspirations of the Muslim World which is anxiously awaiting the 
decision of the Peace Conference with regard to Turkey, observes that Muslim 
demonstrations are not intended to intimidate Britain, but to direct the favourable 
attention of the King-Emperor to Turkey through devout prayer to Almighty 


The Editor criticising the behaviour of certain self-interested persons desirous 
of notoriety who spoil things by their gratuitous interference, hopes that, at the 
instance of these vain people, Great Britain will not deal unjustly with Turkey. 
England knows full well what the aspirations of Indian Mussalmans are and also 
how to satisfy them. 


96. The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 22nd October, discussing the’ marginally- lena esate, 


a . noted subject refutes the false accusations made, it 
British Premier and Maslim alleges, by Venezelos against Turkey at the Peace 
sentiments. onference and expresses its regret at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s change of attitude towards ‘lurkey and at his ignoring the promises 
made to Muslims that the Holy Places in Turkey will not be taken possession of. 
The writer, expressing a hope that the Premier will not stick to this new 
policy, remarks that Indian Mussalmans will realise that Britain in her far sighted- 
ness will not allow any country or nation, especially Indian Mussalmans, to suffer 
loss. Mr. Venezelo’s elequence may win applause for him on the political 
platform, but it will not bring about the dismemberment of Turkey. 


7. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd October, in criticising Mr. Lloyd George’s 
recent speech with reference to the Turkish problem 
invites the Premier’s attention to the resolutions 
moved by the famous Muslim leader, Sir Mirza Abbas Ali, at Panchgani in the 
Bombay Presidency and thinks that Mr. Lloyd George will accept this message 
on behalf of the Muslim World and will oppose the idea of giving America or 
any other power a mandate over Turkey. 


Turkey and America. 


98. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd October, referring to the appointment of 

: Mrs. Mazhuruddin Sahiba as Superintendent of the 

An appointment in Hobart Hobart School, appreciates the sympath displayed 
Sehool. by His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s Recalament 
and in the course of its remarks complains against certain non-Muslim lady 
teachers who, it says, work for their position rather than for the benefit of the 
Muslim girls. The community considers this a great grievance and that it is not 
necessary to tell His Excellency Lord Willingdon that, without the genuine 
sympathies of the teachers, the education and training of the girls are impossible. 


99. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th October, gives a short account of the 
proceedings of Caliphate day in Madras and of the 
; waete ~~ ” gen Red mass meeting held on the Beach, at which it states 
wave of euthasiaam and eentr. ‘at not less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
aaeak , people, enthusiastic supporters of the cause of the 


Caliphate, were present. 


100. The Qaumi Report, of the 21st October, referring to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
cies eh this Maton Died speech at Sheffield, with reference to the Turkish 
urkey and the Frime Minister. oblem, regrets the Premier's pape | to appreciate 
the sentiments expressed by Indians that he has forgotten both the Muhammadans 
and his promise to them, and observes :—With reference to the Prime Minister’s 
remarks that the delay in the conclusion of peace with Turkey is due to the 
uncertainty of America’s attitude with reference to the part she intends taking on 
the Turkish business, the writer says :— | 
If the delay is really due to America not undertaking responsibility of 
spreading civilization, we do not know who will be responsible for the fulfilment 
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of the promises made to Muslims by Mr. Lloyd George, and if America accepts 
the sacred duty of carrying the torch of civilization in Muslim lands, we are at a 
loss to know who will undertake the responsibility of enforcing President Wilson’s 
oints. 
: The writer then refers to the Prime Minister’s appeal to America for ¢o- 
operation on the plea that the oppressed in the Turkish Provinces are crying for 
help with out-stretched arms and says :— 
We do not know nor does the world know who are appealing for hel 

If they are Armenians and. Greeks, we are bound to conclude that Mr. Lloyd 
George is raising the old problem of Islam v. Christianity. He wants to diffuse 
Christian civilisation in Muslim countries and to spread religion by means of a 
political strife. Mr. Lloyd George does not yet understand that Islam and Islamic 
civilization are alive. A claim like this would have been of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but it dues not become a politician like Mr. Lloyd George. He is 
unworthily preaching to Muhammadans the gospel of European civilization. 
Mussalmans are quite aware of what that actually means and we shall shortly deal 
with the subject. 

Finally the writer refers to Mr. Llovd George’s remark that Great Britain 
should not foolishly demobilize until the Turkish question is settled and says that 
apparently this means that civilization is to be spread hy the sword. This is the 
final weapon which Mr. Lloyd George flourishes. At any rate we are prepared to 
await the Almighty’s decision in this matter. 


or the present suffice it to say that Mr. Lloyd George has thought little and 
said much. (‘'o be continued.) . 


Jamrpau-1-Bozear, 101. The Jariduh-i-Ruzgar, of the 23rd October, referring to the loyalty of 
98rd Oct. 1919. Indian Mussalmans, compares non-Muslims with 
Che loyalty of Indian Mussal- them, who fought in the battlefields of Turkey for 
er the success of the British Crown, and attributing 
their action to their belief that it was a political not a religious war, refers to the 
promises made by Mr. Lloyd George that the Holy Places will be respected and 
protected, and that no Christian Power will dominate them, and observes :—The 
spirits of thousands of Mussalmans, who fell in battle, are now asking whether it 
was not at His Majesty’s special command that they left their tropical home and 
are now for ever lying buried in the snow-covered fields of France. In effect 
they sav ‘* whatever has happened to us is now a thing of the past, but grant the 
desires of those we have left behind and thus let us sleep in peace.” 


Janspan-1-Rozoax, 102, The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 27th October, writes :—The Times of India 
: 97th Oct. 1919. in discussing the subject of Caliphate day announces 
that the policy of Mr. Gandhi to induce Hindus to 
join Mussalmans in the observing of Caliphate day has won the hearts of the 
followers of Islam. 

Some Mussalman leaders have been for years trying to bring about concord 
between Hindus and Mussalmans, and in spite of the sufferings of Muhammadans 
at the hauds of the Hindus in Bengal on the occasion of the Baker I'd, they have 
recently treated the Hindus with simple trust and sympathy. 

But certain events compel us to think that Hindu friendship is founded 
on sgifishness, the object being merely to make a show of unity between the two 
great comunities. 

We have before us the recent occurrence at Nellore, and it will soon be 
known whether the riot and the mutual exchange of blows with the big sticks 
is concord or discord. 

How very regrettable it is to see certain Muhammadans desirous of making 
Hindus their sharers and co-partners, and to observe the latter polluting mosques 
with their presence. The fact is there can be no agreement between the 
worshippers of God and idolaters, and to expect it is absurd. 


Mussalmans and Hindus. 


IIJ.—Lgaisiartion. 


103. The Swadesamilran, of the 25th October, refers to the planters in Ceylon 


7 ; having pointed to the ision in the Madras 
he Pk g provision 
whe Dean Leheee-hat. Plastore’ Labour Act of 1903, making labourers 
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for the repeal of similar provisions in Ceylon and the Malay Government also 


having pointed to this Act when the Government of India notified to the Malay 
Government in 1917 that Indian labourers should not be sentenced to imprison- 
ment and to the news that the Government, with the intention of repealing or 
amending the Madras Act, have called for suggestions from the Planters’ Associa- 
tion, and remarks :—Why has not public opinion also been consulted in regard to 
this matter? We cannot understand the propriety of asking those, to whom the 
resent law is favourable, as to whether it can be repealed. We hope there will 
‘. no delay in repealing a harmful enactment of this kind. It is only when the 
law here is repealed that our Government can boldly urge upon the Ceylon 
Government for the repeal of the law there. 


104. Referring to the Madras District Municipalities Bill, the Desabhimant, of 
ee Js vue pe the 17th September, remarks:—.. . We ar 
the Dis lities Bill. P Bo Nil 1 
 egeeemliemtnan, aster ha not now concerned with the details of the Bill. 
It is certain that the constitution of the Legislative Council will be greatly 


changed shortly. We therefore urge the postponement of the Bill till then, as we 
deem it advisable to place it before the new council. 7 


105. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrifa, of the 25th October, learns that 
ie Meaihaee ke in the recent riots between the Hindus and the 
Lahnemee ar Muhammadans at Nellore, two Muhammadans are 

reported to have been killed and one or two seriously injured, and urges the 
necessity of enacting permanent laws defining the rights of the followers of 
different religions in the matter of festivals and processions. 


105. Referring toa Bill proposed to be introduced im connection with the 
| ee enhanced assessment on Mulgemt lands in South 
The Mulyeni tenure in South Kanara, a correspondent of the Swadesubhimani of 
manera. the 24th October, subscribing himself as a Mulgent- 
dar, writcs:—All the Mu/genit properties in South Kanara are not of the same 
nature, if viewed from thestandpoint ofincome. If all these properties are treated 
alike, many of the Wargdars and Mulgeniaars wili have to suffer. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the properties should be divided into three classes, and that the 
Bill should previde that Vulgenidars should bear in full the enhanced assessment 
on account of settlement in respect of Mulgeni properties which came into exist- 
ence prior to 1860 (i.e, the date of the introduction of the Registration Act) 
that Mulgenidurs and Wargdars must be made to pay an equal share in respect 
of properties which came into existence between 1860 and 1890 (which marks the 
beginning of scttlement operations) and that in respect of the Mulgent properties 
which came into existence subsequently (except tnose regarding which there is 
a stipulation in the Mulgeni deed that the Mulyenidars should pay the enhanced 
assessment) the Wargdars should be made to pay the full enhanced assessment. 


107. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 22nd Sasi refers A; the repsvoontotions 
' made to His Excellency Lor illingdon durin 
rhe Malabar teuaney. his Malabar tour by =, Ht Tepeuatioke reertiee 
the necessity of introducing a tenancy law in Malabar, and hopes that this matter 
will receive due consideration at the hands of His Excellency. The paper points 
out that inasmuch as there is a tenancy regulation both in ‘l’ravancore and Cochin, 
it is high time that a similar law should be introduced in Malabar, and that the 
efforts of the Agricultural Department have not been productive of much good to 
the district, because there is at prosent no fixity of tenure in Malabar, and 
concludes with the remark that the passing of such a measure would induce the 
tenants to improve their holdings. oe 

. Writing on the same subject, the Munorama, of the 21st October, rejoices 
at the idea that this matter, which is absolutely necessary for the prosperity of 
Malabar in general, is receiving His Excellency’s attention. 


IV.—Native States. 


108. The Hitakarini, of the 19th October, says :—Baroda has earned unsur- 
The M passed distinction among Native States in the 
© Myoore Otete. matter of maintaining the rights of the people and 


unremittingly spreading education. It is no exaggeration to say that the State of 
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Baroda is the celestial tree to its people, granting all their wishes. It must be saig 
that it is a model State. Mysore may be said to be next to it in good government, 
The State of Mysore is setting an example in the method of administration ang 
in the progress of industries. There is no doubt that in the advancement of 
industries, Mysore has occupied a very prominent position in the British Empire, 
The educational policy of the Government of Mysore is a source of immense 
gratification. . . Can any one who examines the Government of Mysore 
venture to say that the Indians are unfit for self-government.” 
109. Referring to the speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
_ replying to the criticisms made by the Indo. 
The speech of the Maharaja British Association and _ certain Anglo-Indian 
of Bikanir. papers, the Asdhrapatrika, of the 28th October, 
writes in its leader:— . . . Though benevolent despotism prevails at present 
both in British India and in the Native States, the Maharaja has clearly brought 
out the difference between the two systems of Government. The rulers and the 
ruled in the Native States belong to the same race and religion. The rulers there 
will be able to ascertain the wishes of their subjects promptly, as they stay 
amidst them permanently, not coming to-day and going away to-morrow. The 
subjects also will be representing their wants and grievances to their rulers 
personally. So, in their happiness lies the happiness, and in their sorrow, the 
sorrow of their rulers. . . The western people often say that representative 
government was unknown in ancient India. A careful study of the Hindu 
period in the History of India will show that such a theory is unfounded. The 
Maharaja has quoted many instances to refute it. . . It is erroneous to 
suppose that only irresponsible despotism existed prior to the Muhammadan 
period. The Hindu civilization was at its zenith, when representative institutions 
prevailed. As a result of the modern conditions, the old institutions have 
decayed. . . In the present times, many Native States have introduced new 
reforms, and some of them are even ahead of British India in some respects. 
The Bikanir State also has been endeavouring long to secure the help of the 
people in administrative matters. . . The Maharaja will, therefore, do well 
to maintain his reputation by introducing liberal pclitical reforms in his State. 
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Page 1599, item 72, line 5, substitute ‘has’ for ‘have’ before ‘ sacrificed ’. 
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(4) General. 


1. Referring tv the recent Madras elections to the Madras Congress 
Committee and the number of Brahmans, 11 out 

Brahminisation of the Congress of 14 elected, the West Coast Spectator, of the 30th 
Committee. October, in a leader under the heading “ Humbugs 
in Public Life ”, remarks :—‘‘ Communal representation is an evil ; we ourselves had 
opposed it, but the latest Brahman tactics compel us to revise our views. We 


have no guarantee that elections to the Councils of the future would not be run on 


the Congress Committee lines, and Madras Brahmans have made it abundantly 
clear that communal representation is a necessary evil necessitated by their 
selfishness and aggrandisement. After the event at least, let the non-Brahmans 
turn wise; let them not trust the Brahman, however smooth speaking he sight 


be, in so far as his political interests are concerned. The Brahman and the. 


non-Brahman can pursue the same ideal sitting in separate compartments, but 
when the latter’s vital interests are at stake, he must act on his own behalf.” 
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I.—Foreien Potitics. 


2. Referring to the statement in a recent communiqué issued by the 

Government of India that the Talons, who waited 
in deputation on Mr. Montagu for securing the 
removal of the hardships of the Indians in South 
Africa, misunderstood the reply given by him and expressing its surprise at such 
a charge being brought against the members of the deputatign, one and all of 
whom are well versed in the English language, the Swadesamitran, of the 30th 
October, observes :—The statement made by Mr. Montagu in his reply was that 
he had requested that there should be two members on the Commission, represent- 
ing the Government of India. The communiqué referred to above says that the 
inference that the Secretary of State had asked for two members to sit on the 
South African Commission on behalf of India is wrong, though the words of 
Mr. Montagu are clear and there is no need for any inference. It appears now 
that the Secretary of State did not at all ask for any indian representatives to sit 
on the Commission and that all he asked for was that two representatives of India 
should assist the Commission and acquaint it with the feelings and opinions of 
India and the Government here. In other words, it is now given out that what 
Mr. Montagu intended was only that two witnesses should be present before the 
commission on behalf of India. The other day Mr. Montagu evinced great 
sympathy with the Indians and encouraged them with the hope that all their 
difficulties might disappear by means of the commission if they would be patient. 
But intimation was first received from South Africa that the scope of the commis- 
sion has been curtailed and it is now stated that the appointment of the commission 
itself has been postponed. So, the Indians who were advised to believe that the 
grievances of their brethren would be redressed through their representatives 
sitting in a commission to be appointed have now to pray for the appointment of 
the commission itself. All of India’s hopes have only been blighted in the end 
like this. When self-determination was the burning question of the day, it was 
thought that India also would get it and attain a lofty position. Eventually it 
was found out that there was a gulf between self-determination and India. 


Almost a similar fate has befallen the hopes of the Indians in the matter of the 
South African Commission. 


3. Referring to the news that the Secretary of State for the Colonies has’ 


ee se intimated to the Governor of the Fiji Islands that 
Tolan dan ‘adourers wwe +1)! all the labourers in plantations wherein the reforms 
nds. 

_ suggested by Mr. Andrews are not carried out 
should be freed from their indentures on the Ist of January next, the Government 
of India bearing the cost of paying the required compensation to the planters and 
to the Government of India having wired again to be informed of the probable 
cost of freeing all the Indian coolies from their indentures on the lst of January 
next, the Desabhakian, of the 3lst October, remarks that salvation has in a way 
come to the Indian labourers in the Fiji Islands and hopes that the Government 
will try to pay off the sum which may be determined to be justly due in this 


matter, whether it be great or small and redeem all our brethren in the Fiji 
Islands. 


The Desabhaktan, in its supplement of the lst November, reproduces in 


Tamil a letter constributed by a correspondent to 
Fiji lelande ee or eee oung Jndia of Bombay, in which ts refers to 
the doubts entertained by some papers in regard to 


Mr. Montagu and the South 
African Commission. 


,the points touched upon by the Viceroy while referring to the indenture system 


in Fiji and to the appreciation of his speech by some other papers, especially the 
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Young India, which concluded therefrom that the indentures in the Fiji Islands 
would be cancelled by the end of the year and, observing that the Viceroy’s 
statements in regard to this matter have never been noted for their clearness, but 
are vague and capable of various interpretations and that he attempts. to make it 
appear that his Government is devoting great attention to the matter, while at 
the same time he wants to please the planters and is eager to render all possible 
help to them, remarks that this attitude of the Viceroy is only one of several 
instances of the indifference with which he has been ignoring public opinion. 
The correspondent also impeaches the correctness of some of the statements made 
by Sir George Barnes in the Imperial Legislative Council in regard to the affairs 
in the Fiji Islands, such as that Badri Maharaj was the elected representative of 
the Indian labourers to the Fiji Legislative Council, while he was really a Gov- 
ernment nominee, and that the children of labourers could join in any Government 
school in the Islands, which is not a fact, and says that there is no necessity for 
the Government of India to defer their action in regard to the Indians in: the 
wlands till the arrival of representatives from the colony, as the attitude of the 
latter is sufficiently well-known. 


4, Remarking that the treatment meted out to the Indians in the colonies 
ve is not in keeping with the statement of Mr. Montagu 
Condition of Indians in the that Indians were admitted to the Imperial Con- 
colonies. | ference as an indication that they would be accorded 
an equal status with the whites in the Empire and the promise of the Colonial 
representatives to accord such status to them and pointing to the various restric- 
tions imposed upon them in Australia, Canada, South Africa and other Colonies 
and to the recent speech of the Attorney-General of Canada expressing an appre- 
hension that Canada might become an Indian country if the 3,000 settlers there 
should bring in their wives and children as permitted by the Act of Parliament 
and advocating a vigorous agitation against it by the public and the Press, the 
Vaisyamitran, of the 27th October, writes :—-The statement of British statesmen 
that the Indians have been granted an equal status with others in the Imperial 
Conference can prove true only if attempts be made tv induce the colonists to 
give up the racial hatred they now evince towards the Indians and to look upon 
them as their brethren. Otherwise they (statesmen) will only be deemed to be 
ee We, therefore, request the British Government to consider this 
carefully. 


5. Adverting to the letter said to have been written by Sir George Barnes 
to Mr. Gandhi to the effect that he (Sir George) 
PR is George Barnes and South jade a full inquiry about the affairs of the Indians 
eu during his stay in South Africa, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 4th November, extracts the following from the Indian Opinion published there : 
— So far as our knowledge goes, Sir George did not consult any Indian. It is 
because the nature of the European officials in India is like this that the Indians 
are anxious to have the administration reformed. Sir George let goa golden 
opportunity which he had of acquuinting himself with the contentions of the 
Indians. He would have known only a portion of the truth from his interviews 
with the Government officials alone.” | 


6. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th October, publishes in Tamil the opinion 
ian said to have been expressed by Mr. Henry 
ngth of Germany. Marchanda, who was lately the American Consul 

in Turkey and one who had recently toured round Central Europe, to the effect 
that this war has not shaken the strength of Germany, that the strife among the 
adjacent countries is only an advantage to it as it is waiting for an opportunity 
40 regain its lost territories, that, in the event of these countries destroying each 
other, it will join with Russia, in which case their combined military strength 
will become formidable and that, to prevent such a contingency, the League of 
Nations should be established on a firm basis and all the Powers, great and small, 
should stand by it. He points out that the attitude of Germany not to fight the 
ericans to the last is noteworthy, as it enabled it to withdraw at the right 
moment so as to keep its industrial factories intact and wants that it should not 
permitted to regain its economic strength ; for he fears that, if peace is not 
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established in the European countries soon, Germany will, in a few years, take 
up arms again. 
7. The Dravidan, of the 5th November, refers, with appreciation, to the news 
pe that the Government of India have decided to free 
The Indians in Fiji Ielands. = 4,4 Indians in Fiji from the cruel bonds of the 
indenture system from the Ist of January next as is clear from their telegram ty 
the Government of the Fiji Islands requesting to be informed of the probable cogt 
of effecting it and, observing that the views of the Secretary of State for the 
colonies on the question are not known, remarks :—Perhaps he thinks that the 
indentures legally entered into cannot be infringed. But can they be deemed to 
be agreements which have received full consent according to law? No. The 
indepture entered into by an Indian, suffering from poverty, with an unknown 
master in a distant land and embodying conditions which he cannot understand 
can never have the legal effect of an agreement entered into with full consent 
according to law. ‘The indenture system which resembles slavery in a wa 
cannot be supported by any reason, but will be condemned by all educated and 
sensible men. Such a kind of slavery should be completely put an end to, 
But why should there be any payment of compensation? ‘Though the British 
Parliament agreed to pay compensation tothe owners of slaves in the West Indies 
sugar plantations when they emancipated them, it appears to us that there is 4 
great difference between slavery and the indenture system. Again the condition 
of Indian coolies, voluntarily working in places which are nearer India, is also not 
so very satisfactory. Considering these facts and the aims of the late war, we 
think it is not proper to pay compensation to the Fiji planters, who have been 


oppressing the Indians and who neither act nor are inclined to act in the manner 
indicated by Mr. Andrews. 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3lst October, writes :— 


The Jediens in the Mii be indenture system has made slaves of the 
een ndians in the Fiji Islands and _ subjected 
them to many troubles. ‘The condition of the 
Indians in the Fiji Islands cannot be bettered, unless this system is exterminated. 
Mr. Andrews has, therefore, urged the abolition of the indenture 
system. . . ‘The Colonial Secretary seems to have informed the Secretary of 
State for India that the coolies in places where reforms will not be introduced 
will be freed from the indenture system and that it is not necessary to abolish the 
system in places where reforms are going to be introduced. The reforms 
recommended by Mr. Andrews only goto better the wretched lot of coolies to 
some extent, and cannot eradicate the evils of the indenture system. Small 
concessions to coolies cannot, therefore, remove their slavery. Between the 
coolies and the proprietors, there should be agreement which allows freedom. 
There can be happiness, only when free relations subsist between the coolies and 
the proprietors. The Colonial Secretary seems to have demanded compensation 
for the proprietors, in case all the coolies are to be freed from the indenture 
system. Toask for money compensation in the twentieth century for the liberation 
of coolies from a system which resembles slave-traffic, cannot but appear strange. 
The Government of India have asked the Colonial Secretary to let them know 
what the probable amount of compensation will be. Whatever it may be, we 
request the Government of India to undertake the protection of the honour of the 
Indians. The indenture system is not only a source of trouble to be coolies, but 
is also an insult to the self-respect of India. May the credit of saving India 
from such a disgrace belong to the Government of India ! 


8. The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th November, remarks that, while the state- 


— ment of Montagu in his reply to the deputation 
onan - nou Afeia. _ that waited on him in connexion with the South 
African question was definite in regard to the fact that he would arrange for the 


Government of India being represented by one official and one non-official 
member on the Commission of Inquiry that might be appointed by the Union 
Government, he now says that his speech has been misunderstood and that he 
meant only that two Indian representatives would be sent to watch the proceed: 
ings of the Commission and be of help to the members by representing Indian 
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affairs, and writes:—It eannot be said that the reply given by him to Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerji and others was misunderstood, while General Smutts, the 
head of the South African Government, also attaches the same meaning to it as 
the Indians, as appears from his reply to the address presented to him by the 
Indians at Darbar, wherein he asserts without any doubt that Indian members 
also will take part in the Commission. Will it be proper now to contradict the 
assurances given by Mr. Montagu and the head of the South African Government 
and state that Indian representatives will only place the views of the Government 
of India before the Commission, without taking part therein. We have to note 
how much difference there is between re»resenting matters to others so that the 
may come to a decision and being ourselves members of the deciding body. 
The statement of the British Government that they have not requested the South 
African Government to allow Indian members to sit on that Commission is 
surprising indeed. The Secretary of State for India, who has failed to act up to 
his words, will be deemed to have broken his promise. We do not know why 
the Indians should take the trouble of going to South Africa, tour from place to 
place with the Commissioners and represent the Indian case, when they have, 
after all, only to await the decision of those Commissioners. 


9. Referring to the application of the Press Act against the Burma Observer 
in Burma, the Andhrapatrika, of the 31st October, 
writer under this heading :—-The campaign ayainst 
newspapers has commenced in Burma. The Director of Public Instruction 
in Burma has written with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor to the 
authorities of the Buddhist Anglo-Vernacular School at Mandalay, asking them to 
dispense with the services of Mr. Maungtun Shin, the present Principal who has 
gone to London as one of the Burma delegates in connexion with reforms, as he 
is taking part in politics. Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea, the most prominent of 
the delegates who have proceeded to England is the Principal of the Ripon 
College in Calcutta, and yet the Bengal Government have not thought fit to take any 
action against him. ‘The continuous resort to repressive measures by the Burma 
authorities will promote unrest in Burma also and will only serve to increase the 
political aspirations of the Burmese instead of reducing them. If the Burma 
authorities see the changes going on in their neighbouring province, they will be 
able to know the futility of the policy pursued by them. 


10. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 1st November, 
refers to the opinion of the Mew Statesman that the 
British Government itself was mainly responsible 
; for the recent Railway strike there and that it was 
all due in fact to its encouragement, and observes that in case this view be true, 
it cannot but be said that the attitude of the Government was very deplorable. 
The paper further remarks that thouglt the opinion of the Mew tatesman is 
attractive enough, it does not appear to be credible, like the Cabinet’s theory that 
the strike was engineered by labourers at the instigation of the Bolshevists. © 


11. Referring to the question whether the status accorded to the British 
av Colonies and India along with Great Britain in the 
. hee of Nations and League of Nations, will tend to weaken or 

ae ee strengthen the solidarity of the British Empire, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd November, remarks in its leader undér this 
heading :—. Though India and the colonies have been accorded a separate 
status in the League of Nations, it is not right in our opinion to think that the 
solidarity of the British Empire would be weakened merely on that account. 


Administration in Burma. 


Who is responsible for the 
Railway strike in England ? 


There cannot but be a change now in the old idea of imperialism which should | 


give place to the idea of internationalism. We think that there 1s no conflict 
whatever between real love of the Empire and internationalism. Old conservatives 
like Mr. Huges will not be fit to reconcile these two ideas and to work for the 
well-being of the world. It is necessary that broad ‘minded persons should 
undertake this business. ) 


12. Advocating the integrity of Siberia, the Kistnapairika, of the Ist 
Diet November, observes in its leader under this 
Fiberia. heading:—. . . It is understood that the 
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Japanese agents have now settled all over Siberia. There seems to be no limit to 
the avarice of Japan. It has become abnormal, ever since she set her foot on the 
Asiatic soil. She has swallowed up Korea. She has completely monopolised the 
commerce of Manchuria. She is taking possession of Shantung. And now, she 
wants to be the mistress of the Siberian Commerce. ‘The Siberians do not like 
in the least the encroachment made by Japan on the Vladivostock ports with the 
approval of the Allies. . . Japau and America are competing with each other 
for the mastery of the Commerce of Asia, and hence the mutual imisunderstandings 
which are arising between the two countries. . . ‘The paper then goes on to 
observe that the integrity of Siberia will be = boon to the whole of Asia which is 
now showing signs of a new awakening and would no longer be a slave continent, 
that Siberia has the menace of Russia on one side and of Japan on the other, that 
she must keep clear of both these powers, und that the freedom-loving Allies 


should recognize the integrity of Siberia and accord a place to her in the League 
of Nations. | 


13. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 1st November, writes :— 


) ® Poland . . »« We do not know what to say of Poland 
The forgetfulness of Foland. = hich, forgetting its own history on account of its 


recent liberation, is trying to force the Polish language as the State language in 
Dauzig, though it is spoken only by 5 per cent of the people there. However 
liberal man may be towards his own nation, it cannot but be said that he is still 
following the dsuric (of the devil) law in his relations to other nations. It is 
feared that the peace has sown the seeds of war instead of establishing peace b 

making over, as in the case of Dauzig, the German Saravalley to the French, the 


Austrian Tyrol to Italy, the Italian Fuime to the Slavo States, and the Chinese 
Shantung to Japan. 


14. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th November, says:—The speech of 


The Texkich pesblen. Mr. Lloyd George at Sheffield has been a source of 


excitement among the Indian Muhammadans. 
The All-India Muslim League has criticised the point of view taken by the Prime 


Minister and wired saying that if the opinion of the Muhammadan public be 
disregarded, their confidence in the good will of the British will be shaken. The 
British Government should note the universal agitation among the Muhammadans 
and solve the ‘l'urkish problem satisfactorily. ‘The Muhammadans say that they 
will not take part in the forthcoming peace celebrations if their wishes are not 
fulfilled. ‘They say that Turkish States should not be brought under the protec- 
tion of the Christian nations. But the telegrams suggest that such protection 
will be established. May Mr. Lloyd George now see that a satisfactory solution 


of the Turkish problem will tend to the gradual development of the British 
Empire and tu the promotion of peace. 


15. The Andhraprakasika, of the 1st October, says:—The readers are aware 


Phe fouth Africas peolien. that the disabilities to which the Indians in South 


Africa are subjected are indescribable. It is to be 
regretted that the Anglo-Indians also are disgraced in South Africa in this 


manner. If the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa’ Sastri, who, it is said, has been 
appointed a member of the South African Inquiry Committee, should bring home 


to the Committee his views on the question, he would be doing the greatest good 
to our country. 


II1.—Homg ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


16. Referring to the news that the permanent strength of the High Court of 


The Madras High Court. Madras has been raised to twelve Judges, the 


_ __Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 2nd 
November, suggests that, in filling up the vacancies, the claims of vakils, whose 


influence and capabilities are increasing day by day, should be considered and 
pointing out that the Legislative Council itself has recently enacted some laws 
recognising their rights and status of equality with the barristers and advocates, 
and, observing that it should be provided by law that four of the seats on the 
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High Court Bench should be reserved for the vakils, recommends the a ppoint- 
ment of a vakil to one of the two vacant posts, taking it for granted that 


Mr. Kumaraswami Sastri, who has beena temporary Judge for about seven years, 
is likely to be appointed to the other. 


(c) Jails. 


17. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 2nd N ovember, publishes 

a continuation of the article on ‘Jail Reform’ 
_ contributed by one Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma, in 
which he points out that prisoners in India have to work nine hours a day whereas 
they work only seven hours a day in England and that no discrimination is made 
in regard to the work given to the prisoners as educated persons and men belong- 
ing to good familes who are unaccustomed to physical exertion are put to such 
hard work as grinding flour, drawing the oil-mill, etc , observes that the remission 
of punishment given to a prisoner for good cunduct and the wages allowed to him 
are not sufficient and that the work to which a prisoner is put is not such as will 
enable him later on to earn his livelihood honestly in the world, complains that, 
in India, neither the Government nor benevolent societies come forward to take 
charge of prisoners, whose conduct has been good, while in prison, and turn them 
into good citizens and is strongly of opinion that the barbarous punishment of whip- 
ping prisoners should be done away with. He commends these suggestions to 
the attention of the Jail Commission. 


(d) Education. 


18. The Swadesamitran, of the 31st October, publishes a letter contributed by 
a correspondent, in which he refers with apprecia- 
tion to the recent Government notification substi- 


The jail reform. 


The School-F inal Examination 
and Sanskrit. 


for the award of Secondary School-Leaving Certificates, vernacular composition 
and translation together with a paper on selected text-books which at the option 
of the candidate may be in a classical or foreign language in lieu of a vernacular 
language, opines that the changed curriculum will, besides being of much assist- 
ance to students who take up the vernaculars or Sanskrit for tha Intermediate 
Examination, be the best means of promoting the study of the vernaculars and, 
pointing out that students who take up Sanskrit as their second language cannot 
be expected to secure as many marks in vernacular composition and translation 
as those taking up the Dravidian vernaculars and suggesting that the classical 
languages may be done away with retaining only the vernaculars in the curri- 
culum, recommends the adoption of one of these three courses, viz., the exclusion 
of the paper in vernacular composition and translation in the case of the candidates 
whose second language is Sanskrit, out of the five papers in Group A or (2) fixing 
aminimum of 75 and 25 marks in the A group text-books and vernacular com- 
osition and translation respectively in the case vf candidates whose second 
anguage is Sanskrit and a minimum of 50 marks in each of them in the case of 
others or (3) the introduction of a paper in Sanskrit translation. 


19. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 29th October, 
writes:—. . . In no other country does so 
much ignorance prevail as in ours with regard 
to the production of foodstuffs. Is it the people or the Government that are 
responsible for this? It is but natural that the Government should throw the 
whole blame in the matter on the head of the people. But what is the Agricul- 
tural Department which is intended to spread among the people knowledge 
connected with these problems, doing for the Andhra districts ? The Andhras 
contribute nearly Rs. 3,58,88,462 in the shape of land revenue ; 46 per cent 
of the total revenue collected in the Presidency comes from them. Still, what 
the Department of Agriculture is doing whether for the improvement of our 
agriculture or of our cattle or of the production of other foodstuffs, is very 
little, and this is quite inadequate for the needs of the country. 

20. Referring to the attempts of the United Provinces Government to 
establish new universities, the Andhrapairika, of the 
3rd November, remarks:—. . . The attempts of 
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Sir Harcourt Butler are very laudable. It is admitted both by the people any 
the Government that the Madras University 1s not in a position to meet the need, 
of the whole Presidency. The Andhras as wellas the Tamils have pointed oy, 
the necessity for a separate university foreach community. But neither th 
Madras Government nor the University Senate evince any interest in the matte 

. . The Madras Presidency people cannot but be ashamed at the fortune of 


_ the United Provinces. We hope that strong efforts will be made in this Pre. 


dency hereafter at least for the establishment of new universities. 


21. Referring to the list of backward classes prepared by the Government fo; 
the purpose of showing encouragement in education 
the Desabhimani, of the 22nd October, remarks :— 
; It is not understood how the Kamma and Velama castes have beep 
included in the above list. Both these castes have enjoyed the status of a ruling 
class, and are even now in a good position. We think that they will try of their 
own accord to have their castes removed from the list. There are some mor 


sects such as Veddera, Bylakammara and Chundi which should be included in the 
list. 


Backward classes. 


22. A correspondent to the Deenabandhu, of the 15th October, says under this 
heading that the pay of the Board schoolmasters js 
too low in these hard times, that even that low pay 
is not paid soon, and that presidents turn a deat 
ear to their representations, and prays that the higher authorities of the Edu. 


cational Department may evince some interest in the matter and ameliorate the 
condition of the schoolmasters. 


23. A correspondent to the Deenahandhu, of the 15th October, refers to the 
order of the Government regarding the admission 
of the boys of the depressed classes and says that, 
not to speak of the Adimamdhras, not even 10 per cent of the higher classes are 
aware of it and fears that the order will become a dead letter if officers like the 
Collectors, Tahsildars, and Presidents of istrict and Taluk Boards do not 
proclaim it in every village by beat of tom tom. 


24, In an article under the heading the “‘ Newington College,” the Manorama, of 


: . the 3lst October, points out that it is not desirable 
—— that the young zamindars, who in after life have to 
deal with a large number of their tenants, should be brought up under western 
customs and manners, and says:—'There is a vast difference between the western 
and the eastern civilisation. Kindness towards all creatures and respect for 
teachers stand in the front rank in eastern civilisation. These qualities our 
zamindars should necessarily possess. In order to attain this object some Indian 
gentlemen of recognised learning, merit and ripe experience, preferably some 
retired Principals of colleges, should be appointed as teachers of these zamindars. 
Even some zamindars who were taught in this institution during their minority 
complain of the various difficulties which they experience in their dealings with 
their tenants as they have broken off from eastern customs and traditions. We 
do not contend that our zamindars should not learn western manners and customs. 
What we say is that to give prominence to that to the detriment of necessary 
training for their future life is a system that should be changed. We hope that 
this matter will receive the special attention of the Government. 


The misery of the Board 
school masters. 


Depressed classes. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


25. Reviewing the administration reports of the Anantapur, Parlakimidi and 


Berhampur municipalities for 1918-19, the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 8lst October, observes in its 
leader under this heading :— Municipal 
Administration Reports are mostly cast in the same mould, the defects and the 
grievances of all of them being more or less the same. Local self-government 18 
like a mirage. Municipal councils turn out to be mere puppets in the hands of the 
District Collectors. They have very little independence. Their responsibilities 
are many, while their sources of income seem to be but very few. In these 
circumstances, the Chairman and the municipal. councillors, not finding much 
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yseful work that could be done, would be trying to throw the blame on each 
other for the defects in the municipal administration. It is common that such 
misgivings arise between the Chairman and the councillors. It happens that the 
District Collectors review the work of municipal councils in the light of these 
recriminations, and that the Government in their turn, base their remarks on the 
reports of Collectors. 

It is not understood why the Government have rejected the recommendation 
of the Collector for pecuniary help to the Anantapur Municipality which is poor. 
Municipal bodies are troubled by want of funds in their efforts to set right 
such defects. Even the I)istrict Municipalities Bill which is going to be 
introduced in the next session of the Local Legislative Council does not propose 
to remove these difficulties. Ata time when Provincial self-government is about 
to be introduced and with it, the scope of local self-government also is about td 
be much widened, it may be imagined how much fraught with evil it is to 
‘ntroduce a narrow Bill. The problem of local self-government may be left to 
the new Legislative Councils. Or a liberal scheme of local self-government may 
be incorporated in the Reform Bill. But we fail to understand what necessity 
there is to rush a new Municipalities Bill in such haste. It behoves the 
representatives of the people to use all their power in ensuing session of the 
council to see that the scope of the Act is widened. . . 

The Anantapur Municipal Report states that the grants allowed by 
the Government to elementary schools are not being received in time, and that 
they are quite inadequate to meet the needs of teachers. It is necessary that the 
Government should interfere in the matter. The report also shows that the 
results of vaccination are not so successful. The Collector and the Government 
blame the Municipal Council for this. But itis not in Anantapur alone that 
vaccination has failed to yield successful results. The Vaccination Report has 
pointed out that the same complaint is received from all parts in the Presidency. 
The authorities ascribe the failure of vaccination to the incapacity of vaccinators. 
It is the duty of the Government to inquire into the matter and find out whether 
this is true, or whether there is any defect in the lymph prepared in the Guindy 
Institute as the people think. Otherwise, room will be afforded to the people to 
lose their faith in the efficacy of vaccination. 


26. Referring to the intention of the Government to convert the Chirala 
The Chirala Muuicinali Union in the Guntir district into a municipality, 
o Unisale Menistpaley. the Desabhimani, of the 22nd October (received on 
the 28th), observes that the village in question, though up to the mark in point 
of population, is not financially fit to be raised to the status of a municipality, 
inasmuch as its sources of income from toll-gates and house and profession taxes 
will be too inadequate to meet the cost of road-laying sanitation, and public 
health which it is the duty of a municipal body to look after, and suggests that 
instead of blindly taking the step on the strength of the Collector’s report, the 
Government will do well to appoint a Committee and have an idea beforehand of 
the exact conditions of the place. As an alternative, it proposes that the present 
head of the Local and Municipal Department who is now on tour may pay a visit 
to the village and know for himself its real state. 
The Aryavysya, of the 80th October, deals in its leader with the advis- 
ability of constituting the Chirala union into a 
municipality. It observes that Chirala needs no 


improvement in the matter of medical aid, water-supply, roads and lighting, that 
its trade has been greatly ruined owing to the recent fall in prices, that its 
inhabitants are too poor to pay the professional tax, that the houses also are too 
small to pay the house-tax, that the reason for excluding Jandrapeta and old 
Chirala where there are the Mission Hospital and many Mission buildings, was 
known only to Mr. E. A. Davies, and not to the Government, and that anyhow 
the people in those villages are lucky. ed 
It points out that Chirala is financially not fit to bear the cost of a municipality 
which would be about Rs. 20,000 at least every year, that its people are too 
backward in education and general culture to undertake the responsibilities of a 
municipal body, and that the Government will know this fact for themselves, 1f 
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they just ee into the fitness of the present chairman and members of tho 
union. It also says that the argument that the presence of a municipality would 
afford enlightenment to the people on public health and sanitation, and would 
ward off such epidemics as plague which broke out some time back in Chirala, 
does not hold good, as the people now have got sufficient experience in the matter 
and know how to guard themselves against such diseases in future. In view of 
all these facts, the paper urges that the constitution of such backward villages 
as Chirala and Perala into a municipality would be a great hardship to the people. 
It appeals to His Excellency the Governor to visit these villages and know for 
himself the real conditions before giving his sanction to the proposed measure, 
27. The Andhraprakasika, of the “a October, says Bae dom rule that an 
. Honorar agistrate cannot be a Municipal 
ee temas 0. He "sale to Magistrates, who bite 
experience of the Madras City and of its people and who well understand the 
nature of police cases giving up their office as Magistrates in order to become 
Municipal Commissioners. . . Diwan Bahadur ‘lyagaraya Chetti has fora 


‘very long time been a councillor. We think that he, being the Senior Councillor, 


his election as President will be desirable and proper. . . We recommend 
that on the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Rajagopala Achariyar rejoining his duty as 
member of the Executive Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Habibullah Sahib may be 
appointed as the Municipal Commissioner of the city of Madras. 


28. Referring to the administration report of the Mangalore Municipality for 

i i ale the year 1918-19, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 31st 

o Mangalore Municipality. October, writes :—It is very creditable that the 
municipality was able to pay back the money due to Government, despite its 
increasing expenditure. As the municipality showed signs of progress in all 
directions, the Government have endorsed the praise conferred by the Council on 
the Chairman, Doctor Verghese, regarding his energy and administrative capacity. 
It is hardly necessary to add to that praise, as the strenuous work of the popular 
and experienced doctor for the municipality, in spite of his hands being full with 
his medical work, is well known to the people. When the high prices were doing 
havoc like poison among the poor, Doctor Verghese has taken great pains in 
regard to the supply of Rangoon rice. Again, during the ravages of cholera, 
smallpox and influenza, when the rate of mortality was appallingly high, he and 
his assistants have spared no pains to bring the situation under control. No 
administration, however, can be regarded as altogether free from all shortcomings. 
But the retiring Chairman has done enough which his successor might do well to 


copy. We hope that the Chairman will pay due attention tothe market and 
central wards which are still unhealthy. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


29. Comraenting upon the report of the Settlement Department for the last 


‘emsent T) + year, the Vogakshemam, of the 41st October, points 
ee out that the people consider that this department 1s 
one which always causes loss to them, and observes that it is clear that the 


enhancement of the land-tax as a result of settlement is more or less responsible 
for the present deplorable condition of the landowners and their tenants. 


(9) Salt and Abkari. 


80. Remarking that the Government decline to prohibit drink altogether in 


The drink evil. this country, though the evil results thereof are 


patent and though it is one of the causes of the 
pitiable condition of India, on the ground that it would entail a loss of the revenue 


they are deriving theretrom, the Lokopakari, of the 3rd November, observes :— 
The policy adopted by Russia and America should serve as a lesson to the 
Government of India; but the latter say that the complete prohibition of 
drink will result in great hardships to the poor doing hard manual labour. 
Alas! What a sympathy for the poor! ‘l’emperance associations have been 
started all over the world with a view to minimise drinking, and the complaints 
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of such associations in India remain unheeded by the authorities. Mr. Kasturi 
ranga Ayyangar, who presided ata Temperance meeting recently, is reported to 
have stated that special taxes may, if necessary, be levied on the wealthy to 
make good any loss that is expected to occur by the prohibition of drink, that 
such a loss of revenue will again compel the Government to curtail their expendi- 
ture and that, if it is possible to do away with drink even in cold countries like 
Russia, it should be comparatively easy in hot countries like India. If the 
expenditure of the Government can be curtailed as suggested by the editor of the 
Hindu, the loss of revenue by the abolition of drink can be made good. There 
will be a material reduction in expenditure if only Indians are appointed to all 
the high posts and only Indian troops are employed for India’s defence. Then 
only the reforms aspired for by the Indians will be possible and India will attain 
greatness all round, only if she is given fiscal autonomy. 


A correspondent to the Deenabandhu, of the 15th October, says that, in 

Drink. spite of the steps taken by the Government to 

, reduce the drink evil, the quantity of toddy drawn 

from trees and consumed is the same as ever and suggests that to restrict the evil 

the Government should by legislation limit the number of trees to be tapped 
in a Village and thus reduce the quantity of teddy drawn. 


(k) General. 


31. Adverting to the communication addressed to the Press by Mr. Gwynn 
of the Madras Publicity Board, refuting the state- 
ment extracted from the 7ruth in the Swadesamitran, 
of the 26th August 1919, that war allowances were being given only to the English 
troops in ‘Turkey and not to the Indian troops and stating that an order has been 
passed on 22nd July 1919 sanctioning the grant of war allowances to the Indian 
troops, wherever stationed, for such periods as they are sanctioned for English 
troops, the Swadesamitran, of the 30th October, observes :--From tha fact that the 
above complaint has been omitted from the issue of the /ruth that reached India 
during the third week of August 1919 and that the issue containing the above 
complaint should have been published in England in July itself, there is room to 
presuine that the above order was issued only subsequent to the complaint made 
by the above paper. If so, we should be grateful to this paper for having 
espoused the cause of the Indian soldiers and also to the Government for having 
noted its comments and redressed the grievance. 


32. Expressing the hope that at least in connexion with the ensuing peace 
Messrs. Lala Lajpat Rai and celebrations permission will be accorded to Mr. Lala 
Arabinda Ghosh. Lajpat Rai to return to his native land, the 
| Desabhaktan, of the 30th October,. observes :—The 
Government are pleading unjust excuses for preventing him from coming to 
India. It is the duty of the patriots in India to condemn the injustice of the 
authorities in regard to this sincere patriot and hero and see that justice is meted 
out to him. Our leaders and the public should raise a strong agitation 1a this 
matter and see that he is permitted to return to the land of his birth and that his 
rare wisdom and hard labours prove useful to the country. : 

It refers also to Mr. Arabinda Ghosh who has been living in Pondicherry for 
the last ten years and says :—We are not aware of the real reason why he is living 
in the capital of the French territories, without coming to British India. It is 
however incumbent on us to make such a learned man come to British India and 
lead our public movements along with Messrs. Tilak, Gandhi and others. If, 
perhaps, the bureaucrats should stand in the way of his entering British India, » 
it is alike our duty to have that obstacle removed. 


33. Remarking that, though the peace celebrations will be held on a grand 


War allowance to Indian troops. 


The peace celebrations. is only the authorities and the Anglo-Indians and 


not the Indian public that will participate in them joyfully. The Desabhakian, 
of the 31st October, observes :—W hile the Indians appreciate the victory won by 
our Emperor in the war, they have not reaped any of the fruits thereof, and their 
Present condition is worse than what it was before the war. The fuss made by 
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the bureaucracy has increased tenfold and the people are suffering beyond limit 
from the effects of the high prices consequent upon the war. After the succees of 
our Emperor in the European war, the bureaucracy have revived unjust laws like 
the Press Act and introduced uncivilised ones like the Rowlatt Act in Indig 
They characterised the reasonable agitation that was started as a result thereof, to 
be a serious rebellion, introduced Martial Law in the Punjab and punished 
thousands of innocent people. Though it is not our intention to detail here the 
unjust acts committed in the Punjab during the administration of Marlial Lay 
about which volumes may be written, we wish to point out that our bureaucrae , 
: who represent the English people that objected to the aerial attacks by the 
| : Germans upon Belgium, Paris and London as unjust acts, killed innocent men 
here by throwing bombs from aeroplanes upon crowds. Lord Chelmsford, who has 
the gooa ifortune of representing His Gracious Majesty the Emperor here, says 
that these unjust acts and other excesses committed 1n the Punjab were ‘ necessary,’ 
while men like Lala Harkishen Lal, Dunichand, Rambhaj Dutt Chowdry and 
others who are ten times more learned and a thousand times more patriotic than he, 
| are rotting in various prisons in the Punjab and Lala Lajpat Rai, the uncrowned 

king of the Punjab, has been living the life of an excile in America for the past 
six years, as the authorities are against his returning to his mother‘country. We 
: : do not know whether, in these circumstances, we are to celebrate our joy or our 
| sorrows ; for we have more of the latter than of the former nuw. The people of 

the Punjab are now only ina state of mourning. If our King-Emperor and the 

Government wish the thirty-three crores of the [ndian people to participate in the 
| peace celebrations joyfully, they should try to do something to alleviate ther 
misery to some extent, though it cannot be completely wiped off. We hope the 
: Government will not lose this opportunity of appeasing the people by such good 
| acts as the release of Harkishen Lal and other patriots unjustly sentenced in the 


( | Punjab, the pardoning and release of thousands of men punished by the Martial 


Law Commissions for various crimes, the according of permission to Mr. Lala 


| H Lajpat Rai to come to his motherland and the pardoning and release of persons 


sentenced in connexion with the disturbances on the Satyzgraha day in the 
Bombay province, and of Savarkar, Barindra Ghosh and other youths, who were 
sentenced to various punishments for their only crime of patriotism and who are 
serving out their terms in the Andamans. Lastly, the Government sbould repeal 
the Rowlatt Law. By these and other similar acts, they may console and gladden 
the people to some extent. But we doubt whether the bureaucracy, which has 
; Lord Chelmsford as its head, will have the wisdom of doing these things and 
| earning the gratitude of crores of people. 


| italia The Andhrapairika, of the 3rd and the 4th November, publishes in Telugu 


Madras, Th bedeaat and English respectively Mr. Gandhi’s letter on 
at © om mer © peace colebramens. —_._ the peace celebrations. 
DxsaBHAxTAX, 34. Referring to the general talk in England that she is indebted beyond all 
—? roportions and to the suggestion of the British 
A Set. 1988. Curtailment of expenditure. “eka 88 


Journals that the Government should curtail their 
expenditure, the Desabhaktan, of the 31st October, observes :—While such is the 
state of affairs in England, we think the Government of India will do well to 
curtail their expenditure. We do not know which deity is propitiated by the 
expenditure of lakhs of rupees in connexion with the Viceroy’s tour without 


any check. 
Drsaznaxran, 35. Referring to the remark of the English friend of Ditcher, the Anglo-Indian 
ue 81st Oot. 1919. Oe ct ia ae correspondent of the Capital, that the present Gov- 
aah of tain over™™ ernment of India cut a sorry figure not only 
Whitehall, London, but also whenever two or three 
Indian gentlemen come together and discuss the current topics, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 31st October, agrees that their condition is miserable indeed. 
DusaBuakray, 


36. Observing that the Government of a country subject to foreign rule 1s 


Tas 
let Nov. 1919. i sure to become a national one automatically if the 
S 7 
ae oe people therein should thoroughly adopt the swadesh 
principle in regard to their language, food, dress, trade, industries, etc., and that 
the attainment by India of self-government depends upon its swadeshism, the 
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Desabhaktan, of the Ist November, writes :—Foreign education, trade and indus- 
tries may be likened to rats nibbling at the roots of self-government and it is 
our duty to reduce their strength. The bureaucratic system of government is a 
fortress standing upon the foundations of foreign education, foreign trade, 
etc. It will not fall down of itself, and the only weapon that can destroy it is 
swadeshism. We need not be sorry that the bureaucrats are not willing to give 
even verbal encouragement to swadeshism, as it is only few in this world that 
would like tocommit suicide. The development of swadeshism may be productive 
of great harm to foreign countries and we have no doubt that the prosperity of 
England will go down, if all the Indian people should remain strictly swadesht 
in regard to their dress. The weaving factories in Liverpool, Manchester and 
other places will have to be closed then. Will the bureaucracy consent to inflict 
such « hardship on England and bring about the poverty of their motherland ? 
They will never do it. It will therefore be nothing but ignorance to look to 
them for the attainment of seif-government by India. Every one of us should 
strongly feel that it could be achieved by our own efforts alone. It will not be 
disloyal on our part to be strong in our devotion to the #mperor who rules over 
us and foster the swadeshi principle at the same time. Those who want self- 

vernment should, therefore, try to adopt the swadeshi vow. National Govern- 
ment is the Government of a country by its own people. We call this also 
self-government and swaruj. ‘lhe swaraj desired by us is one subject to the 
British rule. Without being uctuated by the demoniacal desire of governing 
other countries, we want only to manage the affairs of our own country. Our 
idea is that we should be able to utilise for our own benefit the taxes paid by us, 
without any interference from others. We should always seek the assistance of 
the British, which is indispensable to us in protecting us from our enemies and 
would never think of cutting off our connexion with them, which has been in 
existence for a long time. Hence it is that we demand self-government subject 
to the British rule. We will not be rid of our poverty till we attain it. Let 
all the patriots therefore try to bring about the speedy attainment thereof by 
fostering swadeshism. 


The Sourashtra, of the 1st November, publishes an article contributed on 
behalf of the Swadeshi Prachara Sabha of Madura 
over the signatures of Messrs. Krishna Ayyar and 
Rama Ayyar, its Honorary Secretaries, in which the following observations 
among others find place.—It is now necessary tv inquire into the causes of India’s 
poverty. The money which is being annually drained out of India in the shape 
of taxes, salaries and pensions of European officials, trade profits and interest on 
foreign investments amounts to about 16 or 18 millions sterling. India is being 
held in the chains of eternal indebtedness, as the money thus paid is not sufficient 
even to discharge the interest on its debts. ‘axes are being raised in various 
ways and the money so collected is not spent for the benefit of the people in 
providing compulsory education for them or bringing about other-improvements 
but sent across the seas. While, formerly, the land was never cunsidered to 
belong to the State but the King received a portion of the produce of the land 
which belonged only to the villagers, in consideration of the protection given by 
him, the land is now considered to be the property of the State, which carries 
away 00 per cent of the produce in the shape of a tax, paid in respect of the land 
whether it is cultivated or not, and without any reference to the produce. The 
poor ryot, who has to meet all the expenses of his household as well as those to 
be incurred in the cultivation of the next crop out of the half of the produce 
which remains to him, runs into debt and, without being able to discharge it, 
loses his !and to the creditor. The foreigner attributes the indebtedness of the 
Indian ryot to his extravagance. This is only a specious argument and we ask 
him in turn whether the descendants of Indian agriculturists who once enjoyed 
independence would consent to serve as indentured coolies, if agriculture was a 
paying concern to them. Along with the increase in the indebtedness of the ryot, 
the Government also increase their revenue by raising the Jand-tax periodically. 
Our countrymen should, therefore, know that the prosperity of the country depends 
upon that of the agriculturists and that the present famine is due to their neglect 
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of-them and try te discharge their national duty by holding fast to jthe Principle 
of Swadeshism. pee sie i dhe Bh 
; o the news that about clerks working in the Postal depa 
oe ment in Baghdad have been arrested on account of 
Arrest of postal clerks in their having gone on strike, because the postal 
Baghdad. authorities suddenly deducted Ks. 20 out of the 
allowance of Ks. 65 per mensem usually granted to them, the Desabhakian, of the 
ist November, writes :—What isthe reason for the head of the Postal department 
having suddenly stopped one-third of the allowance ? Clerks who have gone to 
foreign lands for eking out their livelihood, leaving their parents and native 
land, have now been arrested. Ah! What a justice! What was their offence? 
Who is to try the postal official who refused to pay the usual batta? We under. 
stand that other people in Mesopotamia wish to return to their own country and 
that they are not allowed to do so. Who is there to attend to all these matters ? 


38. Remarking that self-respect is an indispensable ornament of every human 
being and that itis the duty oi every one to preserve 
it and observing that India is day by day losing 
her self-respect, the Desabhaktan, of the 30th October, observes :—Patriots are 
making herculean efforts to = this self-respect. It 18 for this that Mr. Tilak 
went to prison thrice, Mr. Gandhi has made his very life one of imprisonment, 
Mr. Lajpat Kai went away to America, Mr. Arabinda Ghosh is residing in 
Pondicherry, the sage of Mylapore (Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar) and Sir 
Rabindranath 'l'agore discarded their knighthood and Sir Sankaran Nayar resigned 
his office. It is as sure as anything that our country is not to be benefited in any 
way by the efforts of some of our countrymen, who, without realising the loss of 
self-respect, are willing to lead the life of slaves, bowing and cringing before the 
foreigners. The whole world knows that our country is now fettered by the 
bureaucratic rule and is losing its self-respect and that our countrymen are not 
deemed to be human beings in Natal and other places It might be said that we 
lost our manliness the moment we lost our self-respect. Some are shampooing the 
feet of the bureaucrats under the impression that our honour would be preserved 
by the reforms granted to us by our rulers bit by bit, while others are working 
with the conviction that such doles of reform cannot help us in maintaining our 
self-respect. A doubt may arise as to which of the views noted above is to be 
followed ; but it will be cleared by the letter of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore to 
Mr. Bomanji. Many, including Doctor Nayar, have admitted that the majority 
of the Englishmen are indifferent to the affairs of India. .It appears only a few 
of the members were present in Parliament during the reading of the Indian 
Reform Bill. Ifthe majerity of the people, who rule over us, do not pay any 
attention to our country, when are we to acquire Home Rule and regain the self- 
respect we have lost? Mr. Rabindranath says that, instead of relying upon our 
rulers for the reforms and instead of going to England in numbers at huge cost 
and working there for India, we can preserve our self-respect much better by 
having recourse to peaceful methods here alone. ‘Che bureaucrats are related to 
us as the rulers of our country by means of repression and the western merchants 
are connected with us by means of the inordinate profits they derive from their 
trade with our country. So long as such a relationship continues, India will be 
only losing her self respect. It is not known when India will engage the earnest 
attention of her rulers, and Mr. Rabindranath Tagore says that it is not wise for 
us to be waiting till they choose to do it. Such a long waiting, he thinks, will 
pp a hindrance to the definite steps that may be taken to secure our self-respect. 

et our moderate brethren note these words. “Mr. Lajpat Rai characterised these 


moderates as ‘* . waiting for crumbs”. O moderates, who banish India’s 


Self-respect. 


self-respect, being solely intent on reforms! Will you become wise at least after 
reading Mr. Rabindranath’s letter and do such work as will maintain your seli- 
respect? ‘The closing sentence of the letter of the master-poet clearly answers 
the question whether it is reform or self-respect that is wanted. Brethren! Has 
not the Rowlatt Act annihilated our self-respect ? Was not our self-respect hurt 
when Mr. Gandhi was made the victim of the Defence of India Act and when our 
brothers and sisters in the Punjab were made to lose their honaur ? ‘The actions 
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of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer have themselves crushed our self-respect. Alas! Alas! 
It 18 8 wonder that the moderate party, that pander to the bureaucrats, exist even 


after the Punjab incidents. Young lions! Read Mr. Rabindranath’s letter and 
realise the truth. .It is your duty to follow his example, 


sy Adverting to the meeting of the International Labour Conference at 
Washington whose object is to secure an amity of 
feeling between the employers and the labourers, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 31st October, points to the striking difference between 
the labourers of the west and those of India, in that the former work only for 
g hours in the day, while the latter have to work for 12 hours according to 
law, and observes: —The average monthly income of a Jabourer in England is not 
less than £10 and skilled labourers get more. In the cotton mills of Bombay, 
the daily wages of the labourer ranges from As. 6 to a rupee and a half 
while, in a jute mills of Bengal, they range from As. 5 to a rupee and 
a quarter a day. ‘hey are able to earn so much, because they have realised the 
value of labour unions and formed such among themselves. As labour unions in 
Madras have been started only recently and as many obstacles hamper their 
development, the labourers here are earning less than those in Bengal and Bombay. 
The grievance of the labourer in England and other countries is want of conveni- 
ence, while that of the Indian labourer is want of food. In the case of the 
former, the capitalists are the countrymen of the labourers and the money made 
by these capitalists circulate there alone and benefits the labourers at least 
indirectly. But, in the case of India, the capitalists are mostly foreigners and 
the money made by them is carried away from this country. ‘Thus, the Indian 
labourers are denied even the advantage to be derived from one of their country- 
men possessing immense riches. ‘This is the condition in towns. In villages, the 
condition of the agricultural coolies is also miserable. ‘l‘hey are just keeping 
their body and soul together without knowing what good food. clothing and 
accommodation are. God only knows how far tie condition of such Indian 


The labour movement. 


labourers will be improved as a result of the conference at Washington. In the | 


west, the labourers demand political powers and even threaten to bring the 
administration to a standstill. In India, the labourers have not yet realised their 
strength and the capitalists, who have understood their ignorance, are making 
money out of the labourers’ services. Whatever may be the decisions of the 
conference, it is Incumbent on the Government of‘India to secure for the Indian 
labourers the same income which those in other countries have. They have been 
negligent in regard to this duty till now. We trust that hereafter at least they 
will wake up and, giving up the partiality they have been showing to the 
capitalists all along, do justice. 


40. Quoting from a speech said to have been delivered by the new Chief 
Justice of the Allahabad High Court on the occa- 
sion of his taking charge, in which he says that a 
Judge is one that administers justice impartially, without likes or dislikes, 
viewing the beggar and the King alike, the Swadesamitran, of the 3lst October, 
observes that it has to note with regret that, though the above words are perfectly 


correct, the confidence of the Indians in having such impartial justice has of late 
been shaken. | 


41. Remarking that, since the outbreak of the European War, a new spirit 
has dawned among all the nations of the world, as 
a result of which, every community is intent on 
securing its independence and improving its industry and trade, the Lokopakari, 
of the 3rd November, refers to the League of Nations having been brought into 
existence only to prevent the recurrence of the war like the recent one and, 
pointing to the opinion of some that this League cares more for the interest of the 
white races than those of the so-called black races of Asia, observes :—So long 
as the distinction between black and white men exists, war cannot totally disappear 
from the world. World peace can be secured only when equality, fraternity and 
liberty are established in the world. The opinion is gaining strength that an 
industrial and mercantile struggle will break out in the world in future, though 
distinctions of colour, caste and race may disappear. Statesmen expect the world 
to undergo many hardships on account of mercantile competition. 


The impartiality of a Judge. 


The new spirit. 
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3 r under this heading, the Desabhaktan, ot the 8rd Nove 
42. Ina leade observes thet it is the work of Mr. Gandhi hee iu 
Mr. Gandhi’s work. capable of winning complete liberty for India ang 
writes :—He has been adopting three methods to cut asunder the three bonds 
which are at present fettering India, viz., the bureaucratic system of Government, 
foreign trade and foreign language. In spite of the long continued efforts of oy, 
countrymen to bring about a change in the bureaucratic rule, it not only remains 
unchanged, but is also gaining strength day by day. ‘The vigour of the bureay. 
cracy has not at all been curbed by the continuous passing of resolutions at public 
meetings. ‘The introduction of the Martial Law in the Punjab is of itself a clear 
manifestation of that vigour. We do not know to what other sufferings the 
bureaucratic rule may subject India. It will not be possible to effect a change ip 
the bureaucratic rule in this age by means of speeches. It is highly sinful to 
think of effecting it by means of violent and cruel acts, as they may endanger the 
British rule itself. While it 1s our conviction that there are no anarchists IN our 
country, it is also our opinion that their actions will, instead of being productive 
of any good to the country, serve only to strengthen the hands of the bureaucracy. 
Thus India cannot be freed from its thraldom either by speeches or by recourse 
to violent means. It is only the adoption of the Satyagraha principle, which doeg 
not infringe the law and fosters loyalty, that is capable of achieving it. The 
foreign trade, which is the second of India’s bonds, can be put an end to com- 
letely by swadeshismalone. he problem of a common language is being solved 
by the efforts made to make Hindi serve that purpose. Those who have the 
interests of the country at heart should work on the lines chalked out by 
Mr. Gandhi, as there is no doubt that India’s objects will be achieved, if she should 
implicity act according to his directions for the space of a month. 


43. Adverting to the remark of Mr. R. G. Pradhan in the article contributed 
by him to the United India on the Press Act that 
the Government of India do not pay any heed to 
public opinion, the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd November, observes :—The predeces- 
sors of Lord Curzon were neglecting the Indians on the plea that there was 
no public opinion at all in India. Though Lord Curzon realised that there was 
public opinion in India, he made it known that it could not be acted upon and 
Lord Minto simply followed him. Now Lord Chelmsford has gained a name for 
successfully trampling upon Indian public opinion. So long as India gets 
Viceroys of the stamp of Lord Chelmsford and the educated Indians continue 
to lick the feet of the bureaucracy, as stated by Mr. Lajpat Rai, no weight will be 
attached to Indian public opinion. While such is the state of affairs in India, 
Mr. Pradhan need not be sorry that public opinion is not being cared for in India 
or be surprised at the actions of the bureaucracy. 


44. Referring to the communiqué of the Government of India, in answer to 
siete the objections \taken in some articles which 
ee : appeared in the Bengalee to the appointment of 
Mr. Rice and Sir George Barrow on the Hunter Committee, on the score of their 
being subject to the Government of India, that they were not connected with the 
exercise of Martial Law in the Panjab, the Desabhakian, of the 3rd N ovem ber, 
remarks :—It may be true, but our question is whether they are not subject to the 
Government of India. Is not Mr. Rice a limb of the Government of India, 
which ordered the exercise of Martial Law in the Punjab and is he not also privy 
to all the actions of that Government? Our only question therefore is as to his 
competency to inquire into the actions of the Government of India, of which he 
forms a part. How are the Government of India going to meet this objection? 


Referring to the oes et of the Hunter Committee about the Punjab 
The Hunter Committee. isturbances, the Andhrapatrika, of the 31st October, 


_Temarks:— . . . It will be something, if at 
least the procedure followed in courts of law is observed in the course of inquiry. 


‘The All-India Congress Committee have requested that lawyers should be allowed 
to examine and cross-examine witnesses. ‘This request was supported by the 
Bombay-Punjab Relief Committee. . . The decisions to be made by the Hunter 
Committee cannot command confidence unless its inquiry is open and the 
procedure followed in High Courts of Justice is observed by it. 


Public opinion iu India. 
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45. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 2nd November, and the 

, Desabhakian, in its issue of the 8rd November, 

Mr. Gandhi and the peace publish in Tamil the communication of Mr. Gandhi 

celebrations. _ to the Press, in which he urges that it should be 

represented to the British Ministers, through the Viceroy, that the Indians could 

not participate in the peace celebrations without a satisfactory settlement of the 

Turkish question and the latter paper expresses also its entire agreement with 
him in regard to the point. : 


46. Adverting to the proposition brought forward by the Hon’ble the Advo- 
cate-General in the last session of the Local 
Legislative Council, that the proceedings of the 
Council should be conducted only in English, the 
Vivaka Bodkini,* for August 1919, observes:—In Canada, a part of the British 
Empire, the proceedings of the Paliament are conducted in English and French. 
Even in European countries, the affairs of the State are carried on in two langu- 
ages ; for instance, in Belgium, the French and the local language are in vogue 
together. Though we accept the argument that may be urged that such a thing 
is not possible in our presidency, as there are four or five vernaculars in use, we 
think no difficulty will crop up by granting such a privilege to the representative 
members. One can rarely find persons who can talk fluently in their vernaculars. 
So, even after obtaining such a privilege, most of the representative members will 
speak only in English. If this privilege had been granted by the Government, 
it would have been a special honour conferred on the vernaculars. It should be 
noted in this connexion that the High Court of Calcutta vetoed a proposal to 
make English the language of the Courts in Bengal. 


Vernaculars and the Local 
Legislative Council. 


47. Referring to the doubt entertained by some as to how far it is really 
necessary to hold such a conference separately for 
the nativnalists, the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd Nov- 
ember, observes :—The conveners of this conference 
are the supporters of the resolutions of the Delhi Congress and their object is to 
explain these resolutions to the public and to carry on an agitation throughout the 
presidency with the co-operation of the people. It may be contended that there 
are already a number of institutions to carry on propagandist work like the 
Provincial Congress Committee, the Mahajana Sabha, and the Home Rule League 
and there is no need for a separate organisation. ‘I'he Provincial Congress Cum- 
mittee consists of members of diverse parties and it is not proper to ask its executive 
committee to act according to the wishes of a particular party. In the Mahajana 
Sabha, the majority are moderates, who rest satisfied with anything that is 
granted, suit their conduct to the occasion and set a value upon the likes and 
dislikes of officials. But the nationalists are unfaltering in their demand for such 
reforms as are necessary for the country at present, and carry on an incessant 
agitation fur it, without being satisfied with small concessions. When there is such 
a wide difference in views, how can the nationalists successfully carry on their 
propagandist work? It may be urged again that, as different parties have sprung 
up only in connexion with the Reforms bill, they may disappear when it is passed 
into an Act, and that there is no need to create a separate division at present. 
There is no reason to think that party differences will disappear even after the 
Reforms Bill is passed and brought into force. The moderates and nationalists 
differ both in their views and methods and this will create differences in all 
matters. So, it is not possible for the two to agree. In course of time the 
moderates will become convinced that their views are wrong and those of the 
nationalists are right. By that time, the nationalists would have advanced a good 
deal. So time should not be lost in day dreams and active work should be done. 
We hope that all will attend this conference and try to make it a success. 


48. Referring to the rumour prevalent again in England that the Duke of 
Northumberland will sueceed Lord Chelmsford as 

- 2 successor of Lord Viceroy of India, and quoting with approval the 
ee observation said to have been made by Mr. George 
Lansbury, the editor of the Daily Herald, at a meeting in London that those that 
80 out to India as Viceroys should hold liberal views and that it 1s only such 


sities ® Received in the ourrent week. 
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} persons that should give effect to the Indian Reforms Bill, the Desabhaktan, ot the 
| ; 4th November, remarks:—The Duke of Northumberland is reported to be a man 
| of narrow views, having no sympathy for the [ndians. | The executive officials 
gent out have often been men who do not sympathise with the aspirations of the 
Indians and the latter have had to suffer much on account of their oppression of 
such officials. It is not known why the British Government have not yet realised 
that the evils resulting from the selection of an unsympathetic person again ag 
Viceroy of India will affect the British Empire. 


SwapesaMirEsx, 49. Remarking that every. Indian who looks about him will find that most of 
ath Mev. 1319. __ the articles used in his house are of foreign make, 
| The need for industrial the Swadesamilran, of the 4th November, writes :— 
advancement. We were long in ignorance of the fact that India is 
aes being drained of crores of rupees every year and, when we realised it and wanted 

fl to prevent the same, the Government stood aloof, without co-operating with us. 
Though the latter have now to some extent realised the results of their indifference 
and are eager to bring about an industrial improvement, we doubt whether it can 
be accomplished by their efforts with as much rapidity as can be done if we should 
, have power in our own hands. The reason for this is that, as the industrial 
| advancement of India may affect the trade of England, from which we get many 
of the articles needed by us, pressure may be brought to hear on the Government 

of India through the Secretary of State by the English capitalists and our 

industrial improvement retarded. Hence it is that we say that the matter should 

not be under the control of the Secretary of State. If the Indians should get 

political power, they can utilise the railways for furthering industrial advance- 

: ment, levy import duties on foreign goods and afford protection to the indigenous 
ones and render the requisite financial help to industrialists. ‘I'he first thing 

required is therefore political power. Next in importance is the practice of self- 

help, so that we may not depend upon the Government for everything required 

by us. If the swadeshi principle, which Mr Gandhi is trying hard to bring into 

general observance, sh uld gain strength and the people make up their minds to 

purchase only indigenous goods, even if they be a little wanting in finish or higher 

in price, the death-knell of foreign trade would have been told. If the people 

should begin to fel it a disgrace to use foreign articles, industrial advancement 

can be taken to be an accomplished fact in India. While no industry can flourish 

without adequate financial assistance, the Presidency banks in which the money 
| of the people is being deposited by Government do not give sufficient encourage- 
ment tv [Indian industries, as they are uoder Kuropean management. From the 

: fact that the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma in the Imperial 


| Legislative Council recommending the constitution of State banks, which could 
| render assistance to the Indians, was not accepted by Government, it is quite 
| clear that our efforts should first be directed towards securing political power. 
i Though the Industries Commission has made recommendations in detail in regard 
| to the measures to'be adopted for effecting industrial improvement in India, it is 
| only political power that is primarily needed hy the Indians, so that everything 


may be done solely with an eye to the benefit of India, without hesitating as to 
whether such improvement will affect others prejudicially. 


| Hivpu Nzsax, 50. In commenting upon the report of Mr. Finlay Shiras on the foreign trade 


t. 4th Nov. 1919. of India for 1918-19, the Hindu Nesan, of the 4th 
1918-19. ? eh 

) Indian trade in __ November, observes:—The statement in his report 

: that there was a decrease in the export of grains owing to the failure of seasonal rains 


is not convincing to us. The export this year has fallen much below that of the . 


HY year 1917-18 and the average of the exports during the five prosperous years before 
oe the war and all this fall is alleged to be in respect of the export of wheat But 
a there has been only an increase in regard to rice, the quantity exported this year 
, | being the largest since the war began. Any action that may be taken now will 
be only like shutting the stable after the steed is stolen. That no means for 


: | prevees this should have suggested itself to the Government is regrettable 
indeed. 


51. The Swadesamitran, of the hg November, publishes in Tamil a gist of a0 
ae | ..., article written by Mr. S. H. Swinny in the United 
Partiality by the British Jygie of London “in: which he has te inted out that 
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that some portions of it should enjoy liberty and that other portions should be 
denied the same and that India will, instead of reflecting credit on Britain, bring 
disgrace to her, if, as 18 done now, the principle of Home Rule is applied in some 
portions of the Empire, while a repressive policy is followed in others. 
The Desabhaktan, of the 4th November, refers to the above article and 
observes: —We are at a loss to know when, the British Ministers will pay 
heed to the warning given by Mr. Swinuy. If, out of two races under the 
rotection of acommon king, one is allowed to enjoy liberty, while the other 
is denied it, why will not the latter feel discontented ? What are we to say of 
the executive ofticials who, without attempting to remove that discontent, are 
only increasing it? We endorse the view of Mr. Swinny that the British Empire 
will earn the name of being a flawless one only on the day on which all the 
countries comprised in it come to enjoy liberty, with a fraternal feeling among 


themselves. : ° 
52. Referring to the telegram said to have been sent to the Government of 
- , India by the members of the National Union 
Prohibitery, orders against Ascociation, Bombay, praying for the repeal of the 
Mr. Tilak. order prohibiting Mr. Tilak from entering the 
Funjab or Delhi, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th November, observes:—It is not 
known how far the Government of India will heed this prayer. But one thing is 
certain. Lord Chelmsford should note that the public may lose their confidence in 
the Government of India, if the orders passed by the Punjab and Delhi authorities 
inan unjust and highhanded manner, remain uncancelled. The action of the 
Provincial authorities in making much of emall things and insulting popular 

leaders cannot be tolerated. 


§3. Pointing out that both the rulers and the ruled should realise that a 
national army is as indispensable for the defence 
of the country as swadcshismis for its welfare and 
that ne benefit will accrue from swaraj without a national army, the Desabhakian, 
of the 4th November, refers to the difference in view about the coming reforms 
between the moderates, the nationalists and the Government, the first holding that 
they constitute the key to swaruj, the second refuting it and the third stating that 
the reforms are the first steps towards the fulfilment of the assurance given in 
August 1917 that India would be granted responsible government by the people, 
and observes :—Asa result of the reforms, the Legislative Council will be 
enlarged, the responsibility of administering certain departments will be transferred 
tothe people and some Indians will get high appointments. But such benefits 
cannot be deemed to confer swaraj on India. Even if we get complete fiscal 
autonomy, we cannot be considered to have acquired swaray. ‘Che constitution of 
the army established for the defence of India should be made more and more 
national gradually, just as the authorities propose to grant reforms step by step. 
But the Government do not appear to take any steps to entrust the responsibility 
in regard to the army into Indian hands. To enable one to walk freely, the 
fetters on both bis legs should be removed. If the bonds on one of the legs alone 
are removed and the fetters on the other allowed to remain, one cannot derive 
complete pleasure thereby. Even so, if those who come forward to introduce 
reforms in the administration do not at the same time reform the constitution of 
the army also, it cannot lead to the grant of complete Home Rule to India. Sir 
Krishna Gupta also expresses the same view in a contribution by him to the 
United India. He is an ex-member of the India Council and a moderate in his 
news. Will the Government heed the words of such persons at least? It is true 
afew Indians are now occupying important positions in the army. But this does 
not by itself indicate the progress of the country. Sir Krishna Gupta feels sorry 
that the Indians are not able to soar higher than the position of a petty second 
Lieutenant in the army. When the English conquered India, there were native 
armies in almost all the provinces and the Commanders were also Indians, most of 
them belonging to the Common people: ‘The valour of a country can be maintained 
only, if the soldiers are recruited from among the common people From the 
very outset, the British have vested the power of commanding the army in the 
hands of foreigners. ‘The whole of the army established for the defence of India 
should consist of Indians and all the Commanders should be Indians. Sir Krishna 
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Gupta wants the authorities to reflect a little over what would have been the fate 
of India, if Japan had allied herself with Germany, instead of with Britain, in the 
recent war. It is incumbent on the Britishers to note these words carefully ang 
do the needful. Japan cannot be trusted. India has to be afraid of her always. 
It is natural for a friend to-day to change into a foe to-morrow. So, let the Britis}, 
attend to the raising of a national army in the interests of both India and them. 
selves. ‘I'he British have, in many ways, destro ed the valour of India. The- 
only way for India to regain her lost valour is to leave the conduct of the army 
in the hands of Indians. In no country is any man a hero by birth. A com. 
munity acquires valour only by association and training. The one thing needed 
is training and whose duty is it to give this training? Confidence is the chief 
requisite for the establishment of a national army. The British subjects should 
confide in the Indians. We wish toremind the British of the saying that suspicion 
of even close relatives forebodes evil. If India is to shine for ever like a gem ip 
the British Empire, the control of the army should be entrusted to the Indians. 


54. Referring to the communiqué issued by the Government of Lord 
Willingdon about the disturbance in NeHore and the 
appointment of Mr. Couchman to investigate into 
the causes thereof, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th November, observes :—It js 
well-known fect that the Government of Lord Pentland were sleeping in regard 
to all matters. We expected that, with the advent of Lord Willingdon, everything 
will be done with alacrity ; but we have now to change our view. It is surprising 
that the Government of Lord Willingdon should have taken twelve days to apprise 
the public of the disturbance in Nellore, which is situated so near Madras. We 
trust that His Excellency will make a thorough investigation into the matter and 
take care that no split is created between the Hindus and Moslems by petty 
officials. We hope that, hereafter at least, matters will be attended to expeditiously 
during Lord Willingdon’s regime. 
Referring to the appointment of Mr. M. E. Couchman on special duty to 
is Wittins Midian inquire into the recent disturbances at Nellore, 
the Andhrapairiku, of the 3rd November, urges 
upon the Government the necessity of appointing also some prominent Hindu and 
Mussalman citizens of the place for the purpose, since they will be in a better 
position to know the customs of both the communities and the incidents than a 
civilian officer who comes from outside. The paper further remarks that matters 
cannot be settled solely through the agency of the Indian Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, that in the absence of hearty union between the two 
communities, any amount of coercion frum the authorities cannot produce 
permanent good results, and that for this end it is necessary that the two com- 


munities should understand their respective responsibilities and work together in 
harmony. 


Dwelling at length on the incident of the recent Hindu-Moslem riot at 
a we ee Nellore, a correspondent writes in the Sampad 
Nellore. Abhyudaya, ofthe 3rd November, as follows :—The 

order of the Deputy Magistrate to stop the custom- 
ary Dasara procession and the executive measures ordered therefor, are quite 
wrong and are the causes of this riot. If such unjust orders are passed, the people 
get provoked and take the law into their own hands. The Government must find 
out the persons responsible for the order which created so much ill-feeling among 
the people and mete out the punishment they deserve. All communities must be 
at liberty to conduct their processions in public streets. None can claim a public 
street as one’s own. If any particular class of people is so self-willed as not to 
admit the right of all classes to use public streets for communal purposes, the 


Government must get hold of the leaders who took part in ‘the riots and take 
steps to bring the fact home to their minds. 


The Qaum: Report, of the 2tth October, referring to the deplorable 


hose incident at Nell he D kd hich 
Hina a Mus] 1NC1 ore on the DVepavat day WwW 

oe and Muslim riot at zonuled in oo of ve. or three lives, earaphy 

is regrettable to find that the report of the 

occurrence of the 22nd idem has not hitherto been received from is authentic 
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arce, and that what has been published in New india by a correspondent appears 
to be altogether one-sided. — | 

The brief summary which we give to-day has also, to a great extent, been 
extracted from the same report, and is based on special reports upon which one 
can place no reliance in the absence of unbiassed or official reports. 

The writer in describing the incident at length suggests the necessity for 
the presence of a prominent Muhammadan, and the establishment of a branch of 
the Muslim League, etc., at Nellore, so that the cause of Muhammadans may be 
supported and safeguarded in a legitimate and constitutional manner. 


55. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th November, publishes a communication 
from one T’. B. Balachandra Gowdar of Pannaipuram, 
Madura district, in which he refers to a mahazar 
said to have been submitted by the residents of the 
place to the Collector, suggesting that 42 acres of Government waste lying on the 
side of the Uttamapalayam-Tevaram road and consisting of good fertile land, 
which the Government had decided to sell away by auction, may be utilised for 
starting an agricultural farm to demonstrate modern methods of agriculture and 
offering to make a gift of the amounts advanced by the residents of the place to 
the war loan, for the purpose of meeting the expenditure of starting such a farm 
and adds :—'T'he Collector has replied to the mahazar to say that, as the auction 
had been sanctioned already, their request could not be complied with. Seei 
that the people in India suffer much on account of their ignorance of the civilised 
methods of agriculture and that it is the duty of the Government themselves to 
train them in these methods, the disinclination of the authorities to act upon the 
suggestion of the people in this matter, caring for the small profit that will be 
made by auctioning a piece of land useful for an agricultural farm, even when the 
people volunteer to contribute the necessary funds, shows that the Government 
have not realized their duty fully. It is within the knowledge of the Government, 
that all the people in these parts are only agriculturists. Being ignorant of modern 
methods of agriculture and unable to cope with famine conditions, many of them 
invested even their small capital on cardamom cultivation on the hills in Travancore 
which has, as their ill-luck would have it, been spoiled completely now on account 
of some disease and are now blinking. The absence of rain last year sent up the 
prices largely and they have not come down as a result of the small showers this 
year. If there should be an absence of rain in coming years too, the people will 
have to die of famine, and the Government, who will not adopt precautionary 
methods suggested by the people in time, will have to take the whole responsibility 
for the resulting distress. Let the Government appoint a Commission and inquire 
whether the opening of a farm in this place will prove useful or not and, if the 
Commission should decide against the proposal, the residents of the place are 
prepared to reimburse the cost of such an inquiry. If the Government are 
prepared to appoint a Commission, a mahazar signed by all the people in the 
one will also be submitted indicating their agreement with the proposal made 
erein. 

The correspondent adds a note to the effect that the land in question has not 
yet been sold, though its auction has been sanctioaed. 


56. Remarking that there are many objectionable observations in the speech 
delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy while 
opening the conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
at Delhi, and pointing to his advice to the Indiau 
Chiefs to see that, in case they introduce any political reforms in their States, such 
teforms are both adequate and satisfactory, the Desabhaktan, ot the 4th N ovember, 
says:—We are surprised at his attempting to advise the Chiefs in this manner. 
He has not noted whether adequate political reforms have been granted to the 
people in British India, so as to make them. contented. This makes it clear that 
the British officials are clever in ad vising others. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 5th November, also refers to this speech and says :— 
While we do appeciate the advice of the Viceroy tou the Chiefs te introduce reforms 
mn their States agreeably to the change in the times, we do not understand his 
qualification that the Chiefs should only repair the longstanding | edifices raised 

y their ancestors. The Emperor of Japan reconstituted the administration on a 
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new model altogether, without retaining even the foundation stone of the building 
erected by his ancestors. Was J apan prejudicially affected thereby ? As, in 
British India, the authorities are afraid of making any new departures and wish 
to go on setting right the existing system, the Viceroy 1s perhaps afraid that the 
prestige of British India wili suffer, if the Native States accomplish a thing which 
British India has not ventured to do. This statement, read with the previous one 
that the Chiefs should introduce reforms agreeably to the spirit of the times, shows 
that the -Viceroy hates that spirit and is afraid of it. He has stated that the 
modern spirit is impatient of restraint, considers order to be tyranny and pros. 
perity as profiteering, and there are many in Europe who hold similar views. But 
in India people wish only to get their legitimate rights. However, the Viceroy’s 
remark that the Ruling Chiefs should not allow in their territories agitation like the 
one carried on in British India, thereby presuming that the agitators here are 
libelling the British rule, and spreading false ramours, makes it clear that he has 
not rightly understood the Indians and their agitation. Will reform come of its 
own accord, in the absence of any agitation’ ‘lhe Viceroy should realise that it 
is agitation that has created in his mind the idea to advocate reforms and reforms 
will be introduced in Native States only if there 1s an agitation for them. The 
Ruling Chiefs will not come forward to hand over their powers to the people, 
simply because the Viceroy wants it. Therefore both in British India and in the 
Native States, agitation should precede reforms. 


57. Referring to a statement in the Trijune that it is understood that Lord 

4 Hunter will not stay in the Government House at 

The Disorders Inquiry Com- J ahore during the inquiry that may be conducted 

maivtes. at that place in respect of the Punjab disorders, the 

Desabhaktan, of the 5th November, remarks :—We should be really glad of this 

news, ifit be true. We urge that, if Lord Hunter should maintain his self-respect 

and conduct the inquiry impartially, he should keep aloof, without mixing with 
the bureaucracy. 

08. The Desabhaktan, of the 30th October, publishes a letter contributed by 
one Mr. V. A. Sundaram, in which he gives an 
account, as narrated to him by an eyewitness, of 
the incidents at Jallianwala Bagh on the 13th April last. He says that-the 
Military authorities opened fire on the people who had collected at the Bagh after 
worshipping in the Golden Temple to hear a lecture proposed to be delivered 
that evening and killed hundreds of them, that the small channel going through 
the Bagh to the Golden Temple ran full of blood and that the walls of the 


surrounding houses and trees still bear bullet marks, which are now being 
attempted to be obliterated. 


09. Referring to the statement in the reply of His Excellency to an address 
ee se presented to him by the Ootacamund Municipality 

| in April last, that their suggestion in regard to the 
construction of a ‘S’own Hall at Ootacamund ‘would receive the attention of the 
Government, and to the appeal for funds issued by the said municipality now for 
the purpose, the Hindu Nesan, of the 5th November, remarks :—Will it not be 
madness to think of constructing a Town Hall at a cost of 5 or 6 lakhs of rup2¢s, 
when there is universal suffering on account of high prices and scarcity of food- 
stufis ? Moreover, Ootacamund is not a big place, but contains only a small 
population and there are various sanitary reforms to be carried out there such as 
the devising of measures to counteract influenza and other infectious diseases and 
improvement of accommodation. The Nilgiri Traders’ Association are of opinion 
that it 1s wrong to neglect all these and think of constructing a Town Hall. Its 
the duty of the Government to give proper advice to idle dreamers like the 


Ootacamund Municipality and utilise their time, money and influence in the 
promotion of urgent matters alone. 


60. Referring to the visit of Mr. Gandhi to the Punjab and the intervieW 


ee ee between him and the TLieutenant-Governor, the 


Andhrapatrika, of the 29th October, writes under 
this heading :—Sir Edward Maclugan has already made @ name as an expert 10 


conciliation. . . It is not known how far he receives the support of the 
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| e . 
ne O’Dwyer. Had he been given absolute freedom of action, it may be 


expected that he would have been far more successful in pacifying the. Punjab. 

Instead of disturbances increasing as a result of Mr. Gandhi’s visit, a 
contrary sense of righteousness 1s dawning on the people in that part of the 
country. Mr. Gandhi will be able to help Sir Edward Maclagan to a considerable 
extent in the matter of establishing peace. _We hope that Sir Edward Maclagan 
will avail himself of this help which comes to him without his seeking for it, and 
will succeed in his attempts. 


61. Referring to the information received by the Government of India from 
the Secretary of State, that the South African 
Government has postponed for the present the 
formation of a commission to inquire into the grievances of the Indians, the 
Andhrapatrika, ot the 30th October, remarks:—. . . The Indians expect no 
good out of any commission to be appointed by the Union Government, and the 
rumour that the scope of the inquiry will be limited only to their commercial 
rights adds to theirdisappointment. Above all, the postponement of the formation 
of the commission and the absence of any Indian representatives upon it as 
members clearly show that Indians will not have any good out of it. Unless the 

ition of the Indians in their own country is strengthened, they cannot secure 
q suitable status in foreign countries. ; 


The Indians in South Africa. 


62. In the course of an article under this heading, a contributor to the 
Janu Ranjani, for October, observes that it has been 
| the practice with. the people of this country to 
think of Moghul Emperors as worthless, wicked and cruel people addicted to 
debauchery, that this is due to the absence among themselves of historians as 
well as of those who could investigate the works of the Persian historians, which 
made them accept what the Englishmen wrote to the best of their knowledge on 
the subject as authoritative information, and that this is the cause of the present 
ignorance of the Indians about their history. He points out that, from the time 
of Akbar to that of Aurangazeb, four great Moghul Emperors ruled India 
continuously, and that the administrative machinery would not have worked 
smoothly for such a long period, if those Emperors had not been absolutely 
vigilant in the discharge of their responsibilities and had not cared for the 
happiness of their subjects. After stating that the works of the Persian historians 
vil show that many great things of public utility were done, and many new 
changes introduced in the administrative system during this period, and that 
the Moghul Emperors were very religious and spent every day with a regular 
plan of work, the writer gives the daily programme of the Emperor Shajahan 
which consisted of (i) interview to the people, (ii) the holding of the Darbar, 
(i) open inquiry into the State administration, and of such other items. He 
concludes the article with the following remarks:—This is how the Persian 
historians have described the character of the Moghul Emperors in their works. 
Not acquainted with these facts, we are immersed in ignorance, believe the 
writings of the English historians and think that the Moghul Emperors were a set 
of foolish, wicked and voluptuous people. We have to investigate many facts of 
our ancient history, and dispel much of our ignorance. We shall be publishing 
such critical studies in this journal for the benefit of our readers. 


63. Referring to the comments of the Madras ~— - PO = el the 
Bombay High Court about the Satyagraha pleaders, 
"he freedom of the press. the cicabaieihé, of the ]st November, remarks 
under this heading that the Englishmen are well-known for their love of justice 
and freedom, that even such a conservative paper as the London Times is writing 
strongly on the obstacles now existing in Ireland to the freedom of the press, 
and advocating the birthrights of the Irish people, and that this is the most 
opportune time for the Indians also to obtain a proper assurance in this direction. 


64, Referring to the speeches of the Congress delegates at such places as 
Newcastle, Liverpool and Manchester, the Andhra- 


The tour of the Congress irika. of the lst November, observes that when 
delegates. Mr. B.C. Pal referred in one of his speeches to the 
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rial Government in his endeavours to mitigate the unrest created by Sir | 
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_ throwing of bombs from aeroplanes, one of the audience cried out that the Britis) 
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people should not be made responsible for the misdeeds done in India, and that 
such incidents go to show what abhorrence the British public would express when 
they come to know the truth. The paper refers also to Mr. Pal’s speech a 
Manchester in which he has remarked, with regard to the present repressive 
policy in India, that it reminds one of the burning of the raft in the proverb after 
crossing the stream, and observes that Mr. Pal’s eloquence 1s rousing the feelings 
of the audience and that the speeches of Indian leaders are receiving the response 
of the English people. __ 

65. Referring to the special sitting of the Hunter Committee at Delhi on the 
31st ultimo to examine a Police Superintendent who 
The inquiry of the Hunter j, about to go to Mesopotamia, the Andhrapatrika 

Committee. of the lst November, remarks:— . . . From 
this, there seems to be no connexion between the Satyagraha vow and the disturb. 
ances. The Hunter Committee will have to find out what ofher reasons therg 
were for them. It is but proper to await the further progress of the inquiry. 


66. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th October, writes that 

, mare it was the ability of the present Collector of Nellore 

The Neilore District Collector. Sich so effectively checked the recent disturbances 
and thus saved the district from what would have been a calamity, that the people 


in the. district think that Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai whom, they understand, . 


the Government want to send shortly as their Collector, is not the proper person 
to be in charge of their district at the present juncture, and that the Government 
will do well to make the necessary arrangements to retain the present Collector. 


67. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th October, publishes in Telugu the account 
., Of an interview between Mr. S. R. Bomanji and 
Mr. 8S. BR. Bomanji’s 


; @ press representative in Bombay, which appeared 
sa tt in English in the Hindu of the 29th (October. 


68. Referring to the Reuter’s cable about the meeting held in the Albert 
Hall under the presidentship of Mr. George Lans- 
bury ahout the Indian Reforms, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 3rd November, remarks:—. . . The fact that Reuter who is not generally 
in the habit of giving any news about the meetings held in England regarding 
India, has thought it his worthwhile to publish tne details of this meeting, shows 
that it must have had some special significance about it. . . Mr. Lansbury 
refers to the report that the Duke of Northumberland will succeed Lord 
Chelmsford, and observes that a man with progressive ideas must be the Viceroy 
after the introduction of the reforms. They may prove to be a failure like the 
local self-gevernment scheme and the Morley-Minto Reforms. . . The Indians 


The future condition of India. 


will do well to recognize the prominence given to the principle of self-determina- 


tion in the terms of the peace treaty and turn the present opportunity to the best 
account. 


69. Referring to the appointment of the Punjab Inquiry Commission, the 

The present situation. Andhravani of the 25th: October, writes under this 
heading:—. . . The Government of India are the 

accused, and yet, they assume the position of J udges. How can both these func- 
tions be combined in one and the same person? Will a committee appointed by 
the accused, the Government of India, give a decision unfavourable to its master? 
Except the President and the Indian members, the rest of the committee are all 
Government officials. Even the Indian members do not enj oy the confidence of 
the people. How can justice be obtained in such circumstances ? . . . Besides 
appointing such a committee in contravention of all principles of justice, the 
Government of India have passed the Indemnity Bill. . . We cannot agree 
with the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi, that the passing of this Bill will not cause 
loss to the people. The decisions of the Inquiry Commission are sure to suffer 
on account of this Bill. . . Though the Government of India have passed the 
Bill on the strength of their official votes and in defiance of the protests of the 
popular representatives, may the Secretary of State be free this time at least from 
the spell of the bureaucracy and see to the repeal of the Act! There is no use o 
nting reforms, The faith 


being shaken by such unreasonable and unjust actions of the bureaucracy. 


of the people of India in British stateamanship 


o> ‘pte 


era Sea aA 


70. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 1st November, . publishes 


The parrot and freedom. 
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a dialogue in verse from the pen of a correspondent. 


The dialogue which is of an imaginary c 


aracter, 


-. between 8 lady and a parrot brought up and encaged by her. 
the pangs of separation from its kith and kin and the loss of its freedom, and 
wants to be free. The lady calls it ungrateful, because it does not see the love 
with which she is bringing it up and teaching nice words, and asks it to remain 
in the cage, as it has no wings to fly. ‘T'o this, the parrot replies by showing its 
wings and telling her that God intends them to fly with freely in forests. The 
lady asks it to be in the cage for some time, as its wings are not strong enough 


to let it fly. 
71. Under this heading, the Hilakarini, of the 26th October, publishes in 
Withdrawal Telugu the letter of Mr. Gandhi, communicated to 
the press on the receipt of the news of the with- 
drawal of the order under the Defence of India Act passed against him, prohibiting 
him from entering the Punjab. 


72. The Andhrapairika, of the 3rd November, concludes a series of articles 
ae under this heading with the remarks:— . . . 
Human society and infusing Jt is never the object of the English to do injustice 
life into 1t. tous. Their first attempt is to make us adopt the 
English language and dress like England, Africa, Canada and Australia. ther- 
wise there should not be the rule that English alone should be used in courts and 
that official’ dress should be worn in all the State departments. ‘l‘he second 
attempt is to afford peace to the other nations in the world by the strength of the 
British Empire, to make English, as far as possible, the common language and to 
turn the whole world into a mental offspring of Ingland. I shall briefly 
recapitulate the reforms which should be done in order to infuse life into the 
Indian nation and the various members composing it, such as the Andhra, the 
Bengal and the Mahratta Provinces. The country snould be redivided 
into provinces on the linguistic basis. ‘The vernaculars should be given the 
highest status. English should be removed from the educational and 
the other departments of administration. Let us pray to God for the fulfilment 
of these reforms. 


73. The Andhraprakasika, of the 25th October, says in its leader that it wil! 
be well to grant communal representation in the 
Legislative Councils through communal electorates. 


Referring to the statement of Sir Sankaran Nayar in his evidence before 
the Joint Committee in the matter of communal 
representation, that though communal representa- 
tion, as was opined by the Government of India, would tend to increase caste 
differences, it is better to yrant it as the non-Brahmans want that they must have 
a representation of their own, the Mysore Star, of the 2nd November, writes :— 
Can it be the intention of the Government of India that all the different castes 
and creeds must be eradicated and that only one caste must prevail throughout 
India? This is the desire of the Christian Missionaries. It is but natural that 
they must be against communal representation, in the belief that ‘it tends to 
strengthen caste differences. Since Sir Sankaran Nayar supports this view, he, 
too, like Sir Chandavarkar and other modern social reformers, seems to be under 
the delusion that it is advisable to do away with caste. Is it a fact that, if 
communal representation is not accepted, all the different religions, ‘castes and 
creeds will die out? Are there any signs to that effect at the present day, though 
communal representation docs not exist ? Much of the ill-will between the back- 
ward and the educated classes is accounted for by the opposition of the latter to 
communal representation. As long as this opposition continues, the mutual 
ealousies and ill-will between the various classes is bound to go on increasing. 

he best antidote against all these differences lies in the more advanced among 
the Indians giving their support to communal representation. Else, the backward 
classes will not rest until they get separate representation by their own exertions. 
Their opponents cannot but reach a stage in course of time when they, of their 
own accord, will desire separate representation. It is only after considering that 
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the refusal to accept communal representation would work more harm than the 
growth of caste differences that Sir Sankaran Nayar gave his opinion that it is 
better to grant communal representation. 


74. The Agriculture, for June and July (received on the 14th October 1919) 


he first Andhra Co-operative contains in Telugu the resolutions adopted at the 
Conference. first Andhra Co-operative Conference. 


75. The Desabhimani, of the 29th October, remarks as follows on the Punjab 

a riots :—From the reports published in the news. 

The Panjab riots. papers and from the results of the inquiry } 

Indian leaders, it is plain that the Government were the chief cause of the 
Punjab disturbances and that the people are not very much at fault. That the 
Government of India have not properly heard the representations of the people is 
a source of great dissatisfaction to the people. All the Indians are of one opinion 
as regards these disturbances. 


76. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th November, says under this heading :— 
Lord Sydenham has, in order to throw obstacles in 
The discomfiture of Lord the way of India getting political rights, established 
pyounem. the Indo-British Association, published writings 
full of lies, separated some from the non-Brahmans, and has been active in many 
other ways. Without understanding his real motive, some among us have 
ridiculously played into his hands. ‘There is none in England now who will be 
taken in by the false publications of Lord Sydenham. Those who have still any 
doubts will see the truth if they note the discomfiture he met with in the House 
of Lords. ‘The non-Brahmans who have accepted Lord Sydenham as their leader 
and are condemning the Home Rule movement even in a distant country will at 
least now do well to discard their adviser Lord Sydenham. 


77. The Village Officer, of the 15th October, gives the proceedings of the 

id , first Village Officers’ Conference held at Nellore 

he first Village Officers ’ 

neh hotly the resolutions passed thereat and the speech of the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th November, says that the Indians who have 
been eagerly expecting that, on the occasion of the 
peace celebrations, the political offenders will be 
released, have been at last disappointed, and that if the Government should, at 


the outset of the new era which Jndia is to have, set the political offenders free, 
all would share in the peace rejoicings. 


79. In ventilating the grievances of the ryots of the Gannavaram taluk, a 


ac aka correspondent to the Andhraprakastka, of the 18th 
October, says:—As our taluk has no supply of 
foodstuffs for the next three months, the Government should arrange for a free 
supply of the same. . . In addition to the levying of heavy taxes on the ryots, 
the zamindars drag them unnecessarily to the Courts and annoy them. The 
rysts are sorry that even under the just rule of the English, they have to suffer 
like this. We represent that it is a slur on the Government that they do not note 
this, and state that, if they do not ameliorate the condition of the zamindari ryots, 
the consequences will be serious. The ryots will be glad if the Government 
check the mischief done by the control authorities and remove restrictions. 
The Government have to ascertain why there have been a decrease this year in 
the extent under cultivation, in the delta lands of our taluk. The partiality and 
injustice obtaining in the control system have caused agitation in the munds of 
the ryots. As the Government have fixed the prices of grains and have imposed 
such other restrictions, the rycts urge the necessity of remitting the water-tax for 
one or two fase in view of the high prices of things which the ryots have to 


buy. That the ryots have not been granted adequate representation on the 
Prices Committees has dissatisfied them. In our taluk there have been 


five different Tahsildars in the course of six months. Such a change is very ut- 
desirable in these days of unrest. We submit that able and experienced men 
should be appointed to responsible posts in these hard famine davs. Our Sub- 
Magistrate Mr. K. V. Rama Sastri is rather partial tothe police. His appointment 
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aking him retire from service on a pension. We hear that our Sub-Registrar 
+ read of our District Registrar and is daring in the discharge of is date. 
If that is a fact he has to be transferred from here. Gambling and theft are on 
the increase here and there and the police are indifferent. We pray that the 
Government will evince due interest in the matter and put down the gamblers. 
We urge that the Government should discard the abkari revenue and at once 
close all toddy and arrack depots. We pray that lower secondary schools may 
be opened in villages like Gannavaram and Vuyyuru, with competent school- 
masters. 
80, A correspondent to = pea th ware of the 18th October, refers to 
the criticism of another correspondent toa previous 
= rights of village issue of the paper, against thse Levedbiacy rights of 


village officers, and writes in support of those 
rights. 


8}. A correspondent to the <Andhraprakasika, of the 18th October, says :— 
We doubt if the presents given to Governors- 
General, Governors and Members of Executive 
Councils and supplies made to them come under presents or bribes and if it is 
right on their part to accept them. We may be asked if the presents and supplies 
made to subordinate officers come under presents or bribes. ‘The Government 
themselves have to answer this question. . . We hear that a Sub-Registrar 
spent five hundred rupees in providing supplies to a Registrar, and that in 


shakes the confidence of the people in the Government and we urge the necessity 


Corruption. 
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consequence he increased the rate (of mamul) for a document from a half rupee to ° 


two rupees. We hear that a Deputy Collector paid Rs. 1-8-0 for a viss of ghee 
worth Rs. 3-S-O0. On inquiry we find that village officers are at the bottom of 
all corruption. Only when there are officers receiving bribes, there appear on 
the scene people giving bribes. We submit any indifference of the Government 
in this matter will lead to serious consequences. Stability of the British 
Administration in India requires that the misdeeds and corruption of bad officers 
should be put an end to. May the Madras Press [se] Bureau direct their atten- 
tion to this! May the British Empire prosper for ever! 


82. Referring to the speeches of His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the 
course of his tour in the districts on the West Coast, 
the Godavaripairika, of the 21st October, observes 
in its leader:—. . . Qneis not ina position to 
judge from the words of His Excellency how hard the lot of those lakhs of people 
who have not a single full meal a day even in normal times, must now be, and 
whether they have even rice-water to drink. . . ‘The burden of sending food- 
stuffs for the protection of those Indians who have gone abroad in these hard 
times also rests upon India. Had they all remained in this country and culti- 
vated the fields now lying waste, which were referred to by His Excellency, it 
would have given relief at least in times of peace to those lakhs of people 
mentioned above, who have not even one meala day. . . The paper then makes 
an earnest appeal to His Excellency to see that the Indians who have migrated 
to foreign countries and are now suffering there untold hardships, return here and 
cultivate the lands which are now lying waste. It observes that the backwardness 
of industries is one of the reasons for the presence of everlasting famine in this 
country, and that India would not be wanting in anything if her industries 
improved and all her cultivable land is brought under cultivation. ‘lhe paper 
believes that the cultivation of waste lands, as suggested by it, cannot be under- 
taken in the regimé of any future Governor, if it is not done in the time of such a 
sympathetic Governor as His Excellency Lord Willingdon. 


83. Referring to the coming visit of His Excellency the Governor to Rajah- 

Bis Becc¥lenes the G ,.. mundry in December next, the Godavaripatrika, of 
‘it = ST the 21st October, observes that the routes by which 
; he should pasg will all be settled beforehand and 
will be kept scrupulously clean and tidy, and that the Governor should really see 
the insanitary and unhealthy parts of a place, if he wants to have a correct idea 


His Excellency the Governor’s 
sympathy. 
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ofthe grievances of the people. The paper promises to write in detail on this 
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‘ Kawrmreava, “84, The Kanthirava, of the 4th November, refers to a rumour that the 
wn ne 1919. | Government are contemplating the establishment 

ft Telephone between Madras of o telephonic connexion between Madras and 
and Ootacamund. Ootacamund at a cost of Rs. 5 lakhs and there. 
i upon remarks :—How is it possible to disbelieve the news, when some of the 
au leading papers which seem to be in the know of things state that the proposal ig 


more or less a settled fact ? Is this one of the items of expense which the Madras 
Tf Government cannot help undertaking at the present time when the war and 
famine have hardly ended and when the Government is already complaining of 
the want of funds for maay an important scheme ? 


| Erman s Bancaant, 85. In an article published in the Kerala Sanchar of the 29th October, g 
| 99th Oct. 1919. pensioned officer complains of the inadequacy of 


) The pay of acting sub- the pay and daily batta of acting sub-magis 
j 4 ° . . gistrates, 
if maceaned and thinks that the delay in giving relief to then 
has now become almost insufferable. 


Manozama, 86. The Munorama, of the 4th November, refers to the deplorable condition 
] Pe _ , Of industries in India, and asks ‘what has the 
The condition of industriesin Government done to improve this condition’? 


India. The paper takes exceptien to the appointment of 


1.C.S. officers without any special industrial training as heads of the Industria] 
| A Department and to the frequent transfers of these officers, points out that Govern- 
ment help is absolutely necessary for the industrial regeneration of a country. 
regrets the indifference shown by the Government, and hopes that at least in 


* future this matter will receive the attention of the Government. 
Moxmnrei-Daxmas, =§=§»»§ 87. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 29th October, commenting on the 
89th Oot. 1919. establishment of a Publicity Board, regrets to find 


ve went of the Publicty that its suggestion, that in order to make the Board 


| representative a Muslim journalist should be 
7 appointed, has been totally ignored by the Government, and that notwithstanding 
the existence of three Urdu journals in Madras, viz., the Jartdah.t-Rozyar, the 

Qaumi Report and the Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, the lastnamed being of twenty-five years 

: standing, no one has been selected. , 

| The writer objects to the appointment of Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain 
Sahib, Persian Consul on the Board, and says that the absolute necessity of a 
capable Urdu scholar on the Board is being felt. The names of four able 
. Muhammadan gentlemen are suggested, viz.:—(1) Moulana Abdus Subhan Sahib 
| Bahadur, Honorary Presidency Magistrate (2) Moulvi Abdur Rahman Sahib 
f Bahadur Shater, (+) Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur, B.a., (4) Nawab Rauf 
tt Abmad Khan Bahadur, Purthu, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib and 
) Muhammad Usman Sahib, who formerly did good work, should be borne in 


mind. 


Janrpan-1-Rozeas, 88. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 27th October, gives an extract from the 

outa 1919. statement made by Takur J. R. Ray Sahib, 
: journalist, Lahore, who, dwelling on the margin 
ally-noted subject, attributes the causes that led to the inconvenience of the 
public in the conveyance of passengers and traffic in India, to the stoppage of 
imports from Europe and America, the backwardness of India in production and 
her sole dependence upon foreign goods, the export of railway materials from 
India to Mesopotamia, East Africa, etc., the transportation of supplies for the 


The actual state of railways. 


\ armies that are still abroad, and finally to the unexpected Afghan war which 
still further deprived India of her means of transport. 

Qavac Rarorr, 89. The Qaumi Report, of the 30th October commenting on the different 

— reports published by New Indi indu and the 

30th Oct.1919. am. toward event at Nellore. TePorts published by New India, the Hindu and the 


local Tamil and Telugu journals on the subject 01 
the deplorable occurrence at Nellore which are endeavouring to lay the blame 0 
Muhammadans, refers to a Telugu correspondent who supports the action of the 
authorities, and remarks :—The facts are before us, but it is apprehended that 
there will be obstruction to a judicial enquiry into the case in the presence of the 
Collector or any other officers (connected with the place T'r.). Tie gentlemen 
should, therefore, be forthwith transferred from the scene of the incident. lt 
should be ascertained who granted permission to the Hindus. to proceed 1 
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socession, why that officer had no regard for public expediency, and why the 
Dolive fired on Muhammadans. ~ 

It is astounding that the information we have so far received from Hindu 
sources only, while the Government has not as yet published an authentic account 
of the occurrence. Owing to the absence of such an account, rumours are 
becoming increasingly rife and unrest is spreading among the Muhammadans. 
Worst of all is the silence of the Madras Publicity Bureau in the matter of this 

inful and involved incident. What remedy is the Bureau supposed to furnish 
anyhow ? Is it or is not its duty to ascertain and publish facts ? 

The writer concurs 10 the suggestion of the Islamiah League to appoint a 
committee of enquiry consisting of some official and non-official members, and 
thinks that an appeal should be made immediately to His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon to adopt remedial and just measures in the matter. 

Muhammadans can rely on His Excellency’s sympathy and love of fair play. 


90. The Qaumi Report, of the 2nd November, disagrees with the nine 
Tepes ae proposals submitted by an unknown correspondent 
se Tecadel a —. and publishad in the Madras Times of the previous 
day, and 1s at a loss to know whether the attack on 

Turkey is being made by a single individual or by many. 
It refers to the propusals made by’ Sir Abbas Ali Baig, an outstanding 
statesman and politician, and says that in view of the latter’s proposals the former 

will receive least consideration by Muhammadans. 


91. The Qaumi Report, of the 2nd November, referring to the appointment of | 


the Hon’ble Mr. M. E. Couchman to investigate the 
Nellore affair, observes :—That this iz, perhaps, in 
response to the memorials submitted by the Muslim 
and Islamia Leagues. We must say this much, viz., that the Muhammadan 
question needs a good deel of representation and support. Muhammadans can 
rely upon Mr. Couchman, but the nature and the extent of the proposed enquiry 
should be ascertained and what is likely to be the fate of the Muhammadans who 
are probably being daily arrested. [t will be a good thing if a joint deputation 
of both the leagues wait on Mr. Couchman. We shall discuss the subject fully 
tomorrow. 


The Nellore incident and the 
Government. 


III.—L&GIsLaTIcn. 


92. Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 22nd October, observes that 
sla a it is known to everybody that the Abkari Depart- 
The sale of intoxicating sub- ment has been established with the object of putting 
om. down drunkenness among the people and not with 
the object of increasing the Government revenue, that this object has not been 
achieved by the present Act, that the Government of India should at once enforce 
upon the people total abstinence trom drinking by passing an Act emergently 
setting aside all ordinary formalities of procedure, and that good-hearted officials 
like Sir Beatson Bell of Assam, who introduced many useful regulations to check 
this evil, are not wanting. In conclusion, the paper appeals to the Hon’ble Mr. 
B. N. Sarma to try to introduce a Bill for this purpose in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 


93. Referring to the Hereditary Village Officers’ Act Amendment Bill and 
ae ee, ee the Andhra Village Officers’ Conference held at 
" ence, Nellore Nellore, the Godavaripatrika, of the 21st October, 

suggests that the authorities should ascertain before 
introducing these changes how similar changes, if at all introduced in any other 
province, have been received by the people there, and remarks that it does not 
understand for the removal of what evil the Government waut to pass this Act. 
It advises the Government to proceed in the matter only after deep consideration 
and to apply the Act as an experimental measure to important towns first and to 
villages next. The paper then invokes the name of Ramapradhani, the famous 
minister of old, who introduced this hereditary right, and observes that his legis- 
lation, though respected to this day in the Nizam’s Dominions, is coming to be set 
at nought under the famous British Raj. | 
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LV.—NatTIve STATES. 


94. Referring to the acceptance of the resolution in the Mysore Legislative 
Council increasing the strength of the council from 
21 to 30 members, the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th 
October, remarks:— . . . According to the recommendations of the South- 
borough Committee, every district iu British India will have a representative in 
the Legislative Council. Such a reform has been already introduced in the 
Mysore State. . . 


35. Referring to the grant of fresh privileges to municipalities in the Jhalwar 

State such as the enfranchisement of women, ete., 

The Native States. the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd November, remarks 

that this will show how enthusiastic the itulers of the Native States are in the 

matter of introducing political reforms in their respective States and that it is 

necessary to encourage the Native States to be forward in the establishment of 
responsible government also. 


96. Referring to the steps taken by the Native States like Mysore to promote 
) the cause of the depressed classes, the Deenabandhu, 
‘of the 15th October, says:—If the depressed 
classes should advance, the rulers should set to 
work with sympathy more than the people. The Indian States are an example to 
this. nly then can the condition of the depressed classes be ameliorated. 
97. Referring to the speech of the Maharaja of Bikanir in a recent meetin 
of the Legislative Council of his State that he has 
_ Indian Chiefs and Home yo connexion whatsvever with the Indian Home 
Rale. Rulers and that he has not uttered a single word 
which advocates their views, as an answer to the accusations against him by some 
of his critics, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 3lst October, writes:—In the same 
strain, he made another statement thatif India, remaining within the British 
Empire, becomes. free in regard to her internal administration, she will not only 
strengthen herself but add tu the strength of the British Empire as well. We do 
not think that the Home fulers hold views different from these. ‘Though there 
are two or three parties among them, none of them plead that the political union 
of India with the British Empire must be severed ; nor is it their intention that it 
should be so. ‘The prayer of the Home Ruler is that India must be free in regard 
to her internal administration ; that she must be able to stand on her own legs. 
In fact there is no difference between these views and the views of the Maharaja 
in point of priociple. However we are one with the Maharaja in saying that he 
has no connexion with the Indian Home Rulers; nor have any other Indian 


Chiefs. While such is the case, it is deplorable that the Sydenham party should 
attempt to injure his reputation. 


Native States and the de- 
pressed classes. 
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Page 1617, line 24, substitute ‘ Khalifate ’ for ‘ Caliphate’. 
Page 1621, 3rd line from top, insert ‘ but’ before ‘ considered ’. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. No. 46 of 1919. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 15th November 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are mag uested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[T.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General, 


1. The Wednesday ae ~ the ve ~— oth November, remarks as 

ollows:—*‘ Kvidently the South African Union 
The South African question. (i vernment have {tore it prudent to put 
off the evil day. ‘I'he Secretary of State for the Colonies has informed the 
Government that the Union Government have postponed the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the disabilities of the Indians. 
Commission itself is not to be appointed in the near future, it is futile to discuss the 
constitution of it. Butit is well to refer to the hair-splitting which is indulged in 
by the Colonial Office and the Union Government in respect of it. It was 
demanded by the Government here that whatever be the constitution and personnel 
of the Commission, it must include at least two representatives—one official and 
another non-official from India. ‘I'he Secretary of State is now informing us 
that there has been some slight misapprehension on that score, and that the 
Union Government have never agreed to the inclusion of two Indian represent- 
atives on the Commission, but allthat they have promised is to allow a couple of 
representatives from India to assist at the deliberations of the Commission. That 
is to say, the Indian representatives will be on sufferance there, and they will 
have no direct voice in the deliberations of the Commission and they may be 
turned out —# contingency which is not unlikely in the South African Colonies, if 
the representatives are, in the opinion of the Union Government, troublesome 
people who would expose their inhumanity towards Indians. It will not be worth 
our while to deal with a Commission so constituted on which Indian representatives 
wil have no recognised status. All the fine talk of Imperialism and the 
different parts of Empire being of equal status with each other is sheer hypocracy 
if the Colonial Office will not put down the vagaries of the Union Government 
and compel it to do justice to the Indian immigrants.” 


2. In a leader under this heading, the Wednesday Review, for the week 
q ending 5th November, writes :-—‘‘ We doubt if the 

proceedings of the Labour Conference, which is to 

meet at Washington, will help in the solution of the 
labour problem in India, that is, what of it there may be. We have had occasion 
to point out before, we have nothing in India as yet corresponding to the labour 
problem in Kurope or America. It is open to doubt, if the conclusions 
which the Washington Conference may come to, will have a close bearing upon 
the labour question in India. Any way the prssense of the Indian delegates at 
the Conference will give them a fair idea of the difficulties which labour, on the 
one hiand, and capital, on the other, have to face in the west, so that their interests 
may not clash. In so far the Conference at Washington is of interest to us. In 
this connexion we have to expose the pretensions of those who have been telling 
the outside world that they are the accredited delegates of the Indian labourers 
who, as a matter of fact, know nothing of these delegates, and who, it would 
appear, are going about telling people that the labour problem has assumed 
alarming proportions in this country and they are rushing to the Washington 
Conference to see to it that the threatened danger is averted. We shall not pause 
to inquire into the motives, personal or political, which have impelled these 
persons to make such representations to people who know very little of Indian 
conditions, But we feel bound to warn the Conference against accepting them as 
in any way representing the labour interests in this country.” 


3. Commenting on the domination of the coloured races by the white, the 
Hindu, of the 8th November, observes :—“ ‘I'he 

licy of force, if not quite played out, as a weapon 
of rule, is against the instincts of civilized mankind, and if India, and in Egypt 
~where discontent is manifesting itself in an alarming way, and Ireland—in the 
throes of national indignation and despair,—and Africa— where Indians are being 
deprived of the rights and privileges which belong to British citizens,—if India 
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is to remain a peaceful part of the British Empire, is it not necessary that Indiang 
should be trusted implicitly, that a bold policy of close association in Government, 
and complete equality in treatment in every respect should characterize the 
relations of Great Britain to this country ? Such a policy should be inaugurateg 
at once. Germany was the protagonist, in the war and yet Germany, except for 
her colonies and her spoils obtained un] ustly, has not been dismembered, and the 
Muslim world is unable to see why Turkey should be broken up and the contro] 
of provinces where the l'urks are most numerous should be given over tu European 
control. ‘ No Governments are perfect in this world.’ - Even the puissant British 
Government in India has shown to what lengths a panic frame of mind will lead 
the authorities to do. A fact that cannot be denied is that Christian populations 
have lived and laboured and prospered under Turkish rule for centuries. It jg 
necessary, therefore, that in spite of the smaller problems in England, of reduction 
of expenditure, the future position of labour and trade, the size of armaments, etc., 
the most important task of the Premier and Parliament 1s to deal with the political 
problems that are confronting them in Ireland, Egypt, India, Afghanistan and 
South Africa.” 


4. In a leader under the heading ‘ erg: is something rotten . . .” 

iii ae aa New India, of 12th November, commentsas follows:-— 
The ‘ Nationalist " Conference. (We shall be interested to watch how long the 
Conference of Extremists, which met on Saturday and Sunday last in Mr. Salle 
Guruswami Chetti’s hall, will take before finally deciding to owed itself in its 
true colours. . . Itis worthy of note that while Mr. 8. Kasturiranga Ayyangar 
must express his gratitude to Mr. Montagu for favours received in the shape of 
the Reform Bill, must state that ‘ beggars cannot be choosers,’ and that we must 
use the Act as best we can, the editor of the Himdu, presuming he accepts 
responsibility for the leading articles in his newspaper—perhaps he does not, 
writes about an ‘ unavailing Reform Scteme’. What, then, is the use of being 
grateful, or even if itis worth while being grateful, for useless and unavailing 
favours, what is it but waste of time to have anything to do with such a scheme? 
However, Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar and the editor of the Hindu must settle 
their differences between themselves. Only we should like to know who is right, 
and which of them the new party follows ? 


5. Writing on this subject, the Wednesday Review, for the week ending 12th 


“66 : 
Pablio opinion and the Reform November, states :—‘‘ For reasons which may not 


me dng be worth our while to discuss in detail here. pubiic 
Opinion in India has become more elusive that it 
was ever before. . . In the matter of the Reform Bill, Mr. Montagu has never 


had the benefit of responsible public opinion in this country. He has, as an 
other human being will have, schooled himself into the belief that only those 
Indians and Englishmen who subscribe to his political gospel reflect responsible 
public opinion. That is a weakness for which there is ample excuse in the case 
of Mr. Montagu. But what we have to insist upon is that statesmen and adminis- 
trators who have served in India and who know th> conditions of the country 
much better than Mr. Montagu can claim to, should bring to bear upon the pro- 
posals of the Joint Committee when they are before the Parliament, their ripe 
knowledge and experience so that a catastrophe might be averted in the name of 
reform. From all accounts it looks as if the Joint Committee would coolly sub- 
scribe to most of the proposals contained in the Joint Report, and it is unlikely 
that the proposals coming from the committee wuuld be subjected to any search- 
ing scrutiny in the House of Commons at allevents. . . Neither the Secretary 
of State nor the Joint Committee has yet got at real Indian public opinion and 
what has been masquerading before them as such should not be relied upon.” 


6. The following appears in the Hindu of 13th November :—“‘For one 
who fondly expects to be placed on the Indian 
Saints’ Calendar, the Viceroy’s faith in the forms of 
: ace democracy would seem to be beautifully evanescent. 
It is an ill-thing to mix up machine guns and Martial Law with the ‘ faith that is 
in us’, but the Viceroy can apparently do it and still pose asa much misunderstood 
apostle of democracy. Untortunately for the claim, as against a few acts of 
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statesmanship ‘and one report, there is quite a long tale of bungling culminating 
‘n the Punjab episode. Speaking at the Chiefs’ Conference the Viceroy naively 
told his audience that he had ; always made a rule of ignoring attacks made in 
the prese. ’ The number of things His Excellency has made a rule of ignoring 
are legior und it did not need his assurance to recognise that he is completely out 
of touch with public opinion. In fact the impression that he gives of the relations 
between himself and the Secretary of State is that of a fractious and mischievously 
inclined child tended by an Argus-eyed nurse to keep him out of the grosser forms 
of errantcy. Something of the petulance of the child there is also in the peevish 
remark we have quoted. He was ready enough to use the Press Act and to lecture 
pressmen On their shortcomings. Itisa littte too much now to expect us to believe 
that he has always dealt with the press in the same spirit of the long-suffering 
martyr, that he was asking the applauding chiefs to envisage. But, perhaps, we are 
interpreting him incorrectly. He has always shown a touching humility towards 
the Anglo-Indian press worthy of Uriah Heep. The Indian press he could always 
safely bully. For us, it is somewhat of a serio-comie spectacle, smacking of poetic 
justice, this of the baiter being baited in his turn and ‘ignoring’ attacks by 
tearfully apologetic ‘ explanations.’ ‘The fact of the matter seems to be that thie 
Viceroy feels, and is unable to understand why, that he is being abandoned one 
by one by those on whose support against the ‘seditionists’ he had confidently 
counted. The unkindest cut of them all came from the 7imes, which at one 
time huled him asa kiad of Clive, Hastings and all the other Empire-makers 
rolled into one. It now demands his head on acharger, and what the Times 
wants it generally manages sooner or later to get. ”’ 


7. In a leader referring to the resolution of the Punjab Inquiry 
ey _ Sub-Committee of the All-India Congress Committee 
The Punjab Disorders Inquiry +) withhold its evidence before the Disorders 
— Jommittee on account of the refusal of the Punjab 
Government to temporarily release the Punjab leaders at present undergoing 
imprisonment, the Hindu, of 14th November, observes:—-‘We may frankly 
express our disappuintment that such an impasse should have been reached and 
that the popular case should be prejudiced by the one-sided presentation of 
evidence that must now necessarily take place. As the evidence at the Delhi 
sitting showed the public has got a powerful case. The official witnesses 
there made a feeble show and exhibited under cross-examination traces of the 
panic by which they were led to use excessive force. . . When one remembers 
that the debates in the Imperial Council were represented in England as a crushing 
triumph for Government and a striking vindication of its policy, we may naturally 
expect this boycott to be twisted into a kind of camouflaged, if thereby none the 
less complete, surrender on the part of the leaders. Notwithstanding these aspects 
of the matter, serious as they are, we think the decision was the correct one under 
the circumstances.” 


Writing on this subject, Justice, of 14th November, remarks :—‘‘ The 
inquiry by the Hunter Committee will go on, but the Congress. Sub-Committee 
which says that it has collected a great deal of evidence will not lead any 
evidence. It is difficult to understand why the committee should refuse to lead 
evidence unless it be that the evidence collected by it has been obtained on the 
understanding that the leaders undergoing imprisonment would be released in 
advance. ‘Ihere are obvious objectious to adopting the course suggested by the 


Congress Committee, for it might tend to hearten witness to speak what may not 


be exactly true. ‘The imprisoned leaders being free could in such circumstances 
influence witnesses and this, it is clear, is not likely to conduce to arriving at the. 
truth. If, as the sub-committee makes out, it has collected such a large volume of 
evidence, it ought to be easy to prove the wickedness of the whole Punjab affair. 
The present decision of the sub-committee only helps to throw doubt on the 
character of the evidence placed before it. We have no doubt but that the leaders 
will be allowed to give evidence, which will be given due weight by the Hunter 
Committee. Anything further in the way of their being allowed to influence 
outside evidence can scarcely be allowed. What we want to get at is the truth 
in the light of untainted and unbiassed evidence in order that we may justly 
apportion blame.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Potitics. 


8. Referring to a pamphlet said to have been issued by Sir Ponnambalam 
and others in Ceylon showing therein very clearly 
the need for reforms there, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 12th November, observes:—In this pamphlet certain defects have been 
pointed out in the British administration ard the nature of the Europeans in 
general. ‘T'his has caused annoyance to the Europeans there. Are those, who 
could not put up with this, going to work conjointly with the people all through? 
Is this fair for those who are known to be wise? If they are really sensible and 
if the statements of the Ceylonese are unfounded, would it not be better for them 
to attend the Ceylon Congress, point out the mistake and settle matters amicably ? 
If they do not adopt this course, we have only to say that their policy is one of 
evasion by pleading excuses. 
9. Referring to the International Labour Conference held at Washington, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th November, 
The Washington Labour yemarks:—. . . The conflict between labourers. 
Conference. and capitalists is growing all over the world. 
The time has come when India has to convey her spiritual message to the western 
continents, that, in order to free themselves from misery, they have to give up 
the pursuit after worldly enjoyments and strive for eternal bliss. Have the 
Indian representatives, who have proceeded to Washington, realised their proper 
duty in the matter ? 
Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th November, writes :— 
Many countries have sent only Labour Representa- 
The Washington Labour tives tothe Conference. But Government nominees 
Conference and the Indian have gone only from India. Though this has not 
representatives. , . 5 
appeared strange to the Indians accustomed to 
arbitrary rule, it has struck the Washington Labour Conference as very strange. 
The rules do not permit the recognition of Government nominees as representatives. 
Since some countries have sent Government nominees, a committee has been 
appointed to inquire into the complex situation arising out of it. We think that 
the Indian authorities will realise now at least how objectionable is the course 
of action followed by them. ; 


10. Referring to the successes which are attending the Labour Party in the 
municipal elections in England, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the Sth November, remarks that it is sure to 
come out also successful in the event of a general election taking place. 


11. Adverting to the rape, progres made by China in democratic ideas and 

bi elie ideals, e.g., in the appointment of women as members 

cane one he of Parliament, a note in the Samadarsi, of the &th 

November, asks: ‘‘ How can India, the neighbour of China, and once the model 

for all other countries, hope to advance when most of her administrative machinery 
is in the hands of foreigners ?” 


12. The Quam /eport, of the 4th November, refers to the news of fresh 
risings in Egypt as a result of her demand for 
: autonomy, the extract published in a. local con- 
temporary (the Hindu) from an American correspondent regarding the Egyptian 
problem, which contains criticisms from an American point of view and 
to the speech of Governor Joseph W. Fork in the American Senate that 
the Egyptian case may fall within the jurisdiction and powers of the League 
of Nations and that Egypt should not be presented to Britain as a war 
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prize, etc., and thinks that Governor Fork has merely given vent to Americal 
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feelings, otherwise it 1s capable of historical proof that Britain had no idea 
of establishing her suzerainty over Egypt. But since the commencement of 
the war, British Ministers have ignored this phase of the problem and have made 
the question involved. Still we do not think that the policy of the British 
Parliament is to absorb Egypt. ; 

Referring to the question put to Mr. Fork in the Senate whetker Egypt will 
accept the mandate of the League of Nations, the writer thinks that this question 
will be moved by the British ministers also after the recent revolt and a commis- + 
sion will be appointed immediately to ascertain what the attitude of Egyptiaus is. 
Mr. Lloyd George is, however, so busily engaged in the labour question that all 
his energy is being expended in securing his position as Premier. 

Finally the writer remarks now that it has come to dissensions and revolts 
and the Egyptian demand has attracted the attention of foreign countries, it is 
just and proper that the British Parliament should immediately turn its attention 
to the problem and leave the Egyptian question unsettled no longer. 

Civil strife after the war is bad and harmful for the nation as well as for the 


world at large. | 


II.—Homeg ADMINISTRATION. 
(ce) Jails. 


13. The Swadesamtran, in its supplement of the 9th November, publishes Swavssaurrass, 
another of the series of articles on this subject con- gg Mtv “iis. 
tributed by one Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma, in which 
he makes the following suggestions in regard to the Jail establishment :—There 
is only one Indian jailor in all the nine.Central Jails and two in the District 
Jails, while the rest are all Anglo-Indians. The practice of appointing jailors to 
the office of Superintendent is productive of great harm to the prisoners. They 
should generally be recruited from the educational department and not from any 
other, and this 1s the opinion of western reformers too. Medical men should not 
be appointed Superintendents of Jails, as the merging of the functions of both the 
Doctor and the Superintendent in the same person works to the hardship of the 
prisoners. ‘There are constant disputes between the Hospital Assistant, who is 
responsible for the sanitary condition of the jail, and the jailor, who is responsible 
for its administration, gnd it will be difficult for a medical man who is also the 
Superintendent of the f ail to keep these two in proper check. The Hospital Assist- 
ants should not also be placed in a position of subordination to the jailors. If 
the warders should be men of education and good family, not only will prohibited 
articles such as snuff, tobacco, etc., not find their way into prisons, but the con- 
duct of the prisoners also will improve. If the warders, who are at present an 
obstacle to the reform of prisoners, should be men of good status, their close 
association with the prisoners will tend to improve their morals. In western 
countries, there is a separate test and training provided for warders. The 
ofice of warder will attract men of some education and status and the disgust 
which it evokes in people will disappear if the initial pay should be at least 
Rs. 20. Pensioned sepoys should not, on any account, be appointed warders 
as they, on account of their having become habituated to the exercise of 
military authority, are likely to oppress the prisoners. ‘lhe practice of deputing 
some of the prisoners to patrol within the jails during the night should be put a 
stop to, as it is mostly such men that give evil advice to the prisoners. Only men 
of education and character should be appointed to do that work. The non-official 
Visitors of jails should not be appointed either by the Government or by the 
Collectors, but the right of such appointment should belong to the general public, 
who should choose them in the same manner as they elect their representatives to 
the Legislative Council ; but if the Government alone should appoint them, they 
should choose men from among the elected representatives in the Legislative 
Council or those who do public work. The present visitors do not take sufficient 
interest in the affairs of the jails and the rule that they should visit prisons at 
least four times in a year is not being observed. ‘They should be asked to visit 
prisons at least once in a month. ‘The Superintendents of Jails should not be 
allowed to show any difference betwecn the reception accorded to official visitors 
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and that accorded to non-officials as is the case now. The editors of journals algo 
should be afforded facilities for visiting prisons. ‘I'he restrictions as to the interva) 
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of time that should elapse in regard to a prisoner seeing his relatives or writin 
letters should be relaxed. A prisoner sentenced to imprisonment for a year an 
upwards should be allowed to write letters or see relations once 1n two months and 
others, once in three months. The former should be allowed greater facilities in 
the matter of correspondence. 


(d) Education. 


14. Remarking that the authorities in this Presidency have not moved an 
a _ inch, in spite of the repeated demand of the people 
One more University for this fo» the establishment. of at least two universities 
Presidency. here, one for the northern portion and another for 
the southern, on account of the inadequacy of the single university that now 
exists, considering the extent and population of the Presidency and the needs of 
the people, the Swadesamiiran, of the 6th October, points to Sir Harcourt Butler 
of the United Provinces having, in accordance with the wishes of the people, 
come forward not only to establish new universities at Lucknow and Agra, but 
also to constitute that of Allahabad into a teaching university to suit the modern 
needs and asks if the Government of this Presidency will hereafter at least pay 
attention to the report of the Universities Commission and establish other univer- 
sities to suit the needs. 


15. While appreciating the efficient manner in which the Reformatory School 

at Chingleput is being managed, the Hindu Nesan, 

The Reformatory School at oF the sth November, remarks that the mighty 
Chinglepat. efforts made by the authorities of the school to 
educate the youths there have not succeeded et map and observes :—The 
grouping together of the intelligent and the dull-headed youths with those having 
bodiiy or mental deformities hampers the educational progress of all of them. 
Though the Government have issued an order prohibiting youths with such 
defects being sent to this school, it is not abided by in practice. Let us hope that 
it will cease at least after the Madras Children Bill becomes law. It is clear that 
those that come to this school are by nature inclined to swerve from the right 
path and, by keeping youths lacking mental and physical strength with them, 
such youths get spoiled. Thus, association makes it impossible for even such 


youths as can improve to derive any benefit from their stay in a Reformatory 
School. 


16. Remarking that education is indispensable for this country to have 
unhampered progress and rise to the level of other 
countries and that the Government have not till 
now regulated and improved education so as to suit this ideal, the Swadesumitran, 
of the 8th November, observes :—Though when we pray for an increased expendi- 
ture on education they plead want of funds. enormous sums are being spent on 
such items as the military and the police. If, under these circumstances, we ask 
for education being entrusted to the Ministers, we are told that it cannot be done 
and that only primary education can be soentrusted. It is curious that the autho- 
rities would neither impart education to suit our needs nor like to entrust it to 
ourselves. ‘Though the Southborough Committee have recommended that the 
whole department of education should be entrusted to the Indians and Sir Michael 
Sadler, the Chairman of the Calcutta Universities Commission, has also expressed 
the same view in his evidence before the Joint Committee, Sir James Meston in 
giving evidence before the Joint Committee as the representative of the Govern- 
ment of India, expressed himself against higher education being entrusted to the 
Indians and his reasons are wonderful. His argument in effect is that the Gov- 
ernment have committed serious mistakes in regard to higher education and that 
it can be entrusted to Indians only after those mistakes are rectified. ‘I'wo points 
are worthy of note in this connexion. Is it creditable to them to have publicly 
acknowledged before the Joint Committee that they have erred in regard to edv- 
cation? Further, when they have once erred in this matter, would it not be 4 
better cause for them to entrust it to us? And again, how is it possible for those, 
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who cannot understand the nature and needs of the Indians to act hereafter so as 
to satisfy the latter. So, Judging from their own words, the most desirable course 
for them will be to transfer the department of education to the Ministers. It is 
impossible to improve the industrial and economic condition of the country, if 
education is not allowed to be in our hands. When will the Government of India 


realise that, as education is the fundamental requisite for everything, it can be 
managed only by the Indians ? 


17. Referring to the rumour that the authorities in the Educational Depart- 
ment are trying to discourage the Indian Boy 
The Indian Boy Scouts. Scouts Mortuont somnead. ey the people, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 7th November, remarks that should this report turn out to 
be true, a very deplorable state of affairs would come into existence. In conclu- 
sion, the paper appeals to the authorities to encourage this movement as well as 
that under Government control, seeing that both of them will be serviceable to 
the public. 


18. Under this heading, the Prarambha Vidya for September publishes letters 


a .. from some_ correspondents <A _ correspondent 
Bacar mee 2 advocates the increase of salaries of fa. in 
, elementary schools to at least Rs. 15 to start with, 
as any amount less than that would be inadequate for any self-respecting man to 
get on in these hard famine times. Another correspondent observes that the 
Results Grant system was very unjustly abolished, that the Capitation grant 
system by which it was replaced has done much harm to the spread of education 
by lessening the enthusiasm of teachers, and that the present proposal fo dispense 
with the grant system altogether in preference to increasing the salaries of teachers 
will only have the effect of making teachers more indifferent than at present. 
He advocates the Results Grant system as the best course for the encouragement 
of teachers and urges its revival. 


ly. Dwelling at length on the recent resolution of the Government of India 
on the subject of female education, the Swadeshabhi- 
mani, of the 7th November, in its leading article, 
writes :—The Government do not seem to have tackled the question till now with 
any great earnestness, nor are they likely to take any rapid strides in future in 
this matter. They are not to blame, however, for the slow progress of female 
education as the problem is mixed up with social questions ; in dealing with which 
it is but natural that a Government with alien faith should show some indifference. 
Since the Government themselves admit that the people have been evincing 
greater interest in female education, it is admittedly incumbent on the authorities 
to provide greater facilities for its spread, by establishing a large number of 
separate institutions of various grades for both professional and arts education, 
and it is hardly appropriate or indicative of sympathy on the part of Government 
to give excuses, such as want of funds, for delaying these facilities. Again, males 
and females have the same educational institutions, the same kind of instruction 
and the same machinery of examinations. Is it not improper that females should 
be made to stand the same test of University examinations as the males? Is it 
not an impediment for the diffusion of education among females? It is for this 
reason that Professor Karve of Poona had to open an independent Women’s Univer- 
sity to remove the fetters of the Matriculation examination for females, and the 
promoters of national education were obliged to make an independent provision 
for female education. It is easy to see from these movements how far the system 
of Government education—at least in regard to females—conforms to popular 
wishes. Hence, if the Government wholeheartedly desire that there should.be a 
real diffusion of education among women, they ought to do away with the present 
system of examinations which are something like a sacrificial fire. Though there 
1s diversity of views in regard to the type of education ta be imparted to females, 
all parties, including the orthodox class, ure agreed as to the necessity of female 
education; for it is beyond doubt that in orthodox society too in the past there 
were Indian women who were famous for tbeir high degree of education. While 
one party may desire the education to be on existing lines, there is yet another 
party which demands that the education given to our girls should be of a practical 
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type, and since there must be some definite object underlying every system of 
education and since the object of female education in this country is not to train 
them for the clerical service or to help them to obtain independent means of 
livelihood, it will be admitted that the kind of education best suited for Indian 
girls is that which would broaden their minds and make them good and efficient 
wives. 


(e) Local and Municipal, 


20. The Vaisyamitran, of the 3rd November, observes that the Head Clerks 
of Taluk Boards and Unions are, without being 
Head Clerks of Taluk Boards transferred, kept in the same place for a long time, 
_— while there is a change of the President, Vice. 
President and other officials in the case of Taluk Boards and of the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and others in the case of Unions and invites the attention of the 
authorities to the fact that the transfer of these Head Clerks also is necessary on 
the ground that an official, who is allowed to remain in the same place for a long 
time, is likely to form local connexions which may be prejudicial to the discharge 
of his public duties and also on the special ground that, in the case of some 
Unions, these officials are able to act as they please when the Chairman and most 
of the members thereof are ignorant of English. 


21. Referring: to the suggestion of His Excellency the Governor tbat if 
will .be well to construct some more stories on 
buildings in Madras to relieve congestion, the 
Andhraprakasika, of the Ist November, says that such construction can benefit 
only men drawing high salaries and not those who belong to the middle or the 
poorer classes. It suggests that, if facilities of tramway and railway communica- 
tion be extended to villages near Madras, the people will then readily construct 
houses there to dwell in, and congestion will thus be relieved. It also suggests 
the division of the Presidency into eight parts, each of three districts and 
establish a branch, in each, of the High Court, so that the people belonging to 
the mufassal may not throng in Madras. It will be sufficient, it says, to have 
three High Court Judges in Madras to attend to cases arising within its limits. 


‘he house problem in Madras. 


22. Referring to the memorandum of the inhabitants of Chirala, stating their 
objections to constitute Chirala Union into a 
municipality, the Durbar, of the Ist November, 
observes in its leader:— . . . We do not think that the absence of English- 
educated men on the council can stand as a valid objection against the constitution 
of the union into a municipality. Honesty and discriminative faculty and not 
B.A. and M.A. degrees are the qualifications required of a municipal councillor. 
There is no tax to be specially imposed on the poor people in the event of 

the union becoming a municipality, and they need not, therefore, be afraid in the 
least. But the rich will be bound to bear some extra taxation. The union has, 
no doubt, natural facilities. with regard to public health ; but there are some lanes 
which are altogether insanitary. ‘he people cannot have good health, unless 
these are widened. We doubt that the possibility of the present union under- 
taking such a task. Dyes are generally stored in the middle of the town, so that 
when they decompose, the people are constantly obliged to breathe the foul ait 
coming out of them. Arrangements should, therefore, be made for their removal 
to a place outside the village. Will it be possible to have it done by the present 
union? Cholera and plague were in full swing last year, and proper care should 

be taken about them also. The Chirala Union is progressing day by day iD 

population and commerce. The increase in population and the crowding o 

houses make the daily observation of sanitary authorities absolutely necessary. 

Will the union be able to command sufficient funds to appoint those officers: 

Should the union be found capable to carry out the proposals made above, there 

seems to be no necessity to constitute it into a municipality. But we think that 

it will be proper to constitute the four villages which form the union at present, 

into a municipality without excluding any of them. 


Chirala Municipality. 
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(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


93. The Vartakamtiran, of the 2nd November, refers to the observation made 
by the Settlement officer and his assistant, in the 
_ ,course of the interview which a .representative of 
the Tanjore District Association and a representative of the ‘l'anjore Mirasidars’ 
Association had with them that, in spite of their having come to the district after 
due notification of their visit in the District Gazette, the people did not evince 
any anxiety to produce their accounts or discuss matters with them and to the 
reply of the said representatives that such notification was not sufficient and that 
the news should be published in the villages through the Tahsildars and other 
officials, and remarks :_—- Lheir statement as to the inadequacy of publication in 
the District Gazette 1s true indeed toa certain extent, as many persons are not 
aware of the existence even of the District Gazette. It is not, therefore, proper to 
say that the agriculturists did not come forward to make their representations. 
Except the big mirasidars, those of the middle and poor ciasses have no idea of 
their duties or the means to be adopted for averting a likely injury to them. 
Most of the small mirasidars do not even know how to maintain agricultural 
accounts. Further, their indifference might be due to the general fear they have 
of Government officials, the apprehension on:the part of even big mirasidars that 
they might, by evincing too much zeal in the matter, incur the displeasure of the 
Collector or stand a chance of losing the titles eagerly awaited by them and the 
idea again of some others that there was no necessity for their moving in the 
matter, as it was only like any other that they were going to be affected. The 
Settlement officers stated at tlie very outset that they were not prepared to discuss 
the question of a Permanent Settlement. We greatly doubt whether a resettle- 
ment can be effected without the sanction of the legislature, as questions 
regarding the ownership of the land and as to whether the land assessment is a 
rent or tax are likely to crop up Apart from this, the methods of ascertaining 
the agricultural. expenses and of finding out whether the present assessment is 
excessive or not have to be determined and the reasons for the rise in the prices 
of land and of foodstuffs inquired into. We think that the prevailing idea that 
the rise in the price of land is due to an increase in the income derived therefrom 
is an erroneous one. As regards the statement of the officer that he 1s taking an 
account of the cases in which lands have had to change hands on account of the 
indebtedness of the ryots caused by over-assessment, we have to remark that he is 
not following the correct method to find them out, as it is only very rarely that 
mention of such causes will be imade in the sale-deeds relating to lands. It is 
usual with most of the mirasidars to borrow for payment of the 4is¢ even before the 
crop is harvested and sell away the paddy to the merchants. This is the initial 
debt. If there be no good yield, they will have to borrow again for their main- 
tenance during the year. How are ‘the officials goiny to trace the causes which 
brought about sales of lands, when the mirasidars thus borrow little by little and 
begin to sell away their lands at the end, when they are unable to discharge their 
debts? But the truth will be made clear if a list is made of the number of 


mirasidars who borrow money for paying #ist and those who pay out of their own 
money. ; 


The resettlement of ‘Tanjore. 


(h) Railways. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th November, asks which Indian can tolerate 
the present position when his countrymen have 
neither influence nor conveniences on the railways 
in India, managed with Indian money, and, quoting 
the remark of the President of the Railway Conference recently held at Guzerat 
that the Railway Companies, though carrying on business with the aid of Indian 
money, do everything as they like and pay no heed to Indian needs, adds — 
Many of the railway companies have not brought their capital from their own 
countries. The Government are spending crores of rupees out of the taxes paid 

y us on these railways and so it should be known whether the railways exist for 
the benefit of India or vice versa? None can deny that the railways only exist 
for India’s benefit, but what of that? How far have the Government attempted 
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to see that things are done justly and impartially? No one wants the railway 
companies to show any special kindness or concession ; our contention is that it 

will quite do if they conduct their affairs justly. The President of the Conference 

referred to above quotes the fact of the freight on cotton transperted to places 

where European factories are located being less than that on cotton taken to other 

places, thereby enriching the foreign industrialists. as one instance of the way in 

which these companies are doing their business and questions the need for such a 

difference, when almost all the railways belong to the Government. He contends 

that it is owing to the partiality shown in the case of import and export duties 

that the sugar industry has perished in India and aiso complains that preference 

is given to English merchants in the supply of railway waggons. Such incon- 

veniences are not confined to trade alone. ‘They extend even to passengers on 
these railways and especially those travelling in the third class. While several 
facilities are afforded to the passengers on the railways in America and England, 
where the railways belong to private companies, it is only hardships that such 
passengers suffer in this country, though most of the railways here belong to the 
Government. Though the companies here have made certain rules to secure 
the conveniences of the public, how many of their employees obey those rules ? 
Overcrowding in railway compartments has- become quite common and racial 
differences are sometimes observed even in the case of first-class passengers. 
Then again, one carriage is reserved for the use of Europeans and Eurasians even 
when all the others are overfull and very often no passengers at all or only a few 
travel by this carriage. Though the Government of India have established the 
Railway Board only to attend to these matters, can any one say that this Board 
is doing its work satisfactorily ? What is the remedy for all this? ‘The Govern- 
ment should take over the management of railways in their own hands, and 
devise proper means to improve Indian trade and secure the conveniences of the 
Indians. The people have been urging this from a long time and it is not known 
when it will come about. 


cme i 25. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrita, of the 7th November, writes :— 
7th Nov. 1919. Ths Uend ‘Rilleay Ceo ‘The Second Guzerat Railway Conference was held 
Pia in Surat under the presidentship of Mr. Hansraj 
| Prayagji Thakersay. Having dwelt at length on 
railways, the president severely criticised the railway policy of the Government. 
He remarked. The Government are not heeding the protests of the people that 
the railways should not be under the control of the companies. We are obliged 
to think that India exists for the benefit of the Railway Companies and that 
railways do not exist for the benefit of India. Under the present circumstances, 
it is highly necessary that the management of railways should be in the hands of 
the Government. It is sheer arrogance to make invidious racial distinctions. 
There are many defects in the present system such as irresponsibility, etc. An 
excess of 50 per cent of the rate fixed fora particular foreign article is being 
charged for an indigenous article of the same kind, and this is an instance of the 
injustice done. The Indians want justice and no favour. 


An sepepenntns, The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th October, publishes a telegraphic report in 
Sth Oct.1919. English of the above speech. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


Swapseaurraas, 26. In reviewing the abkari administration report for the last year, the 
ras, Y ° 

18th Nov. 1919. Swadesamitran, of the 12th November, remarks that 
the reports published year after year are only such 
as will cause sadness to one and writes:—Though the Government are reducing 
the number of shops, there ‘has been no decrease in the consumption of toddy and 
arrack. Notwithstanding the increase in the price of intoxicating articles, the 
abkari revenue has gone up. It is regrettable indeed that, in spite of the number 
of taverns having fallen by 267 last year, there was an increase in the quantity 
of arrack consumed. There has been a similar increase in the consumption of 
toddy notwithstanding the reduction in the number of toddy shops and the same 
is the case with regard to opium, ganja and other intoxicating drugs. It 18 
mentioned in the report that all the shops in the Ganjam Hill tracts have been 
closed on account of the sufferings of the people from want of food. If all the toddy 


Abkari administration. 
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shops can be closed in view of such circumstance, why should not the same thing be 
done with a view to improve the morality of the people ? People who are addicted 
to drinking should be made to have a feeling of self-respect as, if they should 
begin to feel strongly that drinking: is a disgraceful act, the vice will gradually 
die out. Weare of opinion that education is an important means of creating 
self-respect. Drinking may not have decreased as the result of education in other 
countries. But that is due to a difference of national principles. .Whereas in other 
countries it 1s not considered to be wrong to drink in moderation and people even 
in the highest positions do not feel any shame in drinking, it is deemed in India 
to be on a par with heinous sins such as murder and theft. So any person in 
India who has received education even to a very small extent will be ashamed to 
drink. ‘The first thing that should, therefore, be done is to educate all the people 
compulsorily. No benefit whatever will result from trying to habituate them 
to the use of tea or coffee without endeavouring to improve their moral sense. 
They will thereby be only acquiring another bad habit in addition to the one 
they already have. We pray that the Government may strive to create self-respect 


among the drinking population and try its effect upon them, in the same manner 


as they make experiments in various other directions. 


(k) General. 


27. Remarking that three names seem to top the list of nominations for the 
: _ presidentship of the ensuing Congress, viz., Sir 
The President of the ensuing Sankaran Nayar, Mr. Motilal Nehru and Mr. Tilak, 
Congress the Desabhaktan, of the 6th November, observes :— 
Sir Sankaran Nayar presided over the Congress once before, and he will not surely 
accept the presidentship.in the very year in which he resigned his office on 
account of the Purjab incidents. If Sir Sankaran Nayar happens to become the 
President, he will be tempted by his conscience to reveal certain State secrets, 
while his magnanimity will impel him to desist from doing so. And again, the 
resence of men of his type will be quite necessary in England at the time the 
tndian Reforms Bill is discussed and it will not therefore be advantageous to‘send 
for him now for the sake of the Congress. As for Mr. Motilal Nehru, he is in the 
front of workers in connexion with the inquiry into the Punjab incidents and 
this work will be spoiled, if his attention should be diverted from it. So, it is 
not proper that he should be selected too. Mr. Tilak is a messenger sent by God 
for the service of Mother Bharata, and his not having been chosen as President of 
the Congress till now only shows the ingratitude of the people. Before the war, 
the Congress was in the hands of the moderates. But now that the war uas come 
toaclose and the Goddess of Liberty is dancing all over the world and the 
Congress is in the hands of the nationalists, none other than Mr. Tilak, the 
embodiment of liberty that has given us the doctrine ‘‘ Home Rule is my birth- 
nght” and the hero that gave an impetus to the formation of the nationalist 
party in this country, can be the President of the Congress at Amritsar. 


28. The Desabhuktan, of the 6th November, writes:—The Anglo-Indian 
newspapers are very clever in spreading false 
information about Indian affairs. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer also has joined them. To quote an 
instance, the Englishman babbles that the Congressmen and other political agitators 
in India want to sever their connexion with the British and this view has been 
echoed even by Sir Michael O'Dwyer. We pity very much Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
who after eating India’s salt for 33 years utters such afalsehood. No one wants to 
sever the connexion with the British and this is admitted by all. While so, it is 
contrary to British principles that Sir Michael U’Dwyer and the Englishman 
should try to blame the Indians unnecessarily. | 


The veracity of the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. 


29. Expressing a hearty wish that the news conveyed by the Daily Hzpress 
mh ote that the Prince of Wales proposes to visit India in 
he visit of the Prince of Qetober 1920 should prove true, though it may 
Wales to India. ; . . . 
entail a heavy expenditure in places visited by 
him, the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th November, observes :— We would deem it to be 
4 great fortune, if the Prince of Wales acquaints himself with the real condition 
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of India and the attitude of the Indians, by visiting varivus places in the countr 

and moving with the Indian leaders and others. ‘The sympathy created in him 
thereby will, by itself, be.an asset to us. During the visit of such great person. 
ages, their movements are always under the supervision of the bureaucrats and, 
therefore, they have to look only at the picture presented by the bureaucracy 
and cannot observe things for themselves. They do not move with the people 
freely, nor can the latter approach the former. The Prince will understand facts 
aright, if he hears directly from the people all about their life and hardships. 
So, facilities should be provided for his freely associating with the people. No 
advantages will be derived by the dramatic arrangement of some selected persons 
presenting themselves before him in fine dress and making sweet speeches. If 
tacilities are afforded for the subjects to represent their case direct to the Prince 
of Wales and for the latter to give them sympathetic answers, the devovion and 
attachment of the Indian subjects to the English Government will grow doubly 
strong and it will also enable the Prince to realise that India is the primary 
source of strength to the British Empire and that the subjects of such a glorious 
country are immersed in grief, and do all that is necessary for the welfare of the 


* Indians. 


30. Appreciating the appointment of a committee to investigate about the 
salaries of clerks and other subordinates in Govern- 
ment employ and, remarking that the present scale 
of salaries was fixed with reference to conditions that prevailed 50 or 60 years 
ago, the Hindu Nesan, of the 7th November, questious the propriety of Govern- 
ment, who is the largest employer of labour, exacting work without providing 
sufficient remuneration, when even the wage-earners all over the world are 
importuning their employers for an increase of wages, and observes :—We are 
glad to know that the pay of Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars will also be 
taken up for consideration in this connexion, for their plight 1s really a hard one. 
The district administration really depends on them and they are not adquately 
remunerated for their work. Their pay is less than that of the officers of the same 
status in the Judicial, Salt and Police departments. An increase inthe pay of 
these officials will attract more efficient men for these posts and also keep them 
above corruption. The plight of village officers is far worse than even that of 
these and it is incumbent on the Government to raise their salary, which is Jess 
than that of a taluk peon. We hope the Salaries Committee will promptly 
improve the position of these village officers, who form the very basis of the 
administration. | 


31. Referring to the statement of Sir Sankaran Nayar in his evidence before 
the Joint Committee that he was convinced of 
India’s poverty and of the inability of her people to 
stand the effects of tamine and disease, the Desabhakian, of the 7th November, 
says :—'T'his statement is quite true. For some years past, mortality among men 
and women in India has been on the increase. Youths in schools are not only 
becoming victims to untimely death but their physique is also going down day 
by day. Industries have declined and industrialists are suffering for want ofa 
living. While India is in such a condition, it is contrary to truth to say that the 
Indians are happy. The people of India are not indifferent, as of old, in regard 
to politics. Four years ago, the merchants and industrialists stood aloof from 
the Home Kule movement. Now, they have also begun to follow political 
leaders. ‘The Indians are changing in accordance with the times, Volitical 
leaders are accorded better respect and reception than even big officials. Any 
one observing the present condition of India will become convinced tisat Indians 
are no longer sleeping and that the times have changed. So, we wish the British 
Ministers pay heed to the warning given by Sir Sankaran Nayar to the Joint 
Committee that they should realise the present condition of India and grant such. 
reforms as will satisfy the Indians. Will the British Government note the 
warnings given in the evidence of Sir Sankaran N ayar, who’has sufficient 
seperemnee of the administration and a correct knowledge of the real condition 12 
ndia ‘ 

The same paper points elsewhere to the statement of Sir Thomas Holdernes 

before the Joint Committee that a new spirit has dawned in India, which cann0o 


The Salaries Committee. 
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be suppressed any longer, that the common people, though lacking a knowledge 
of political matters, are now actuated by a national feeling, and that they will no 
longer blindly submit to their ralers and remarks :—-This is also quite true. None 
can deny the appearance of # national feeling in India, though some Anglo- 
Indian papers and the followers of Mr. Welby think differently. We are 
surprised at the statements of Sir Harry Stephens, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
others before the Joint Committee that the masses in India are quite ignorant of 

olitical matters and are suffering much on account of their being tools in the 
hands of politicians. Have they not noticed the difference between the India of 
to-day and the India of ten years ago ? | 


42. Referring to the appointment, by Sir Edward Maclagan, of two 
committees from among the members of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, for investigating into and 
reporting on educational and abkari matters, the Hindu Nesan, of the 8th 
November, observes :-—The heads of other provinces also will do well to do 
likewise. As, besides members of the Legislative Council, there may be others 
also having an interest and experience in matters to be inquired into by such 
committees, it will be advantageous to enlist the latter also as members thereof. 


A preliminary to reforms. 


In addition to the two subjects referred to above, there are many more requiring - 


investigation. If these are carefully considered and kept ready before the Reforms 
Bill comes into force, it will be easy to get rid of the existing difficulties and to 
carry out reforms on modern lines. Education isa very important item and 
many obstacles will crop up in the way ot effecting reforms in it, which it may 
be difficult to remove. ‘The same is the case with regard to the labour problem. 
The recent European war has turned the affairs in the whole world upside down, 
numerous problems have been created and many impediments to reforms have 
cropped up. It is essential that the Government should take steps even now for 
clearing the field beforehand for the reception of the reforms. | 


33. The Desabhaktan, in its issues of the 29th, 30th and 31st October, and 
; 3rd and 4th November, publishes a series of 
The Cauvery river and the jong articles on this subject contributed by one 
Sanneesneds Cass. Mr. M.S. R. Chandran, in which he dwells upon the 
motives of the Mysore Government in raising the Kannambadi dam and, cal- 
culating that while 94 per cent of the wet lands in the Tanjore and other districts 
are being irrigated by the Cauvery, only 8 per cent of the lands in Mysore would 
be irrigated by the Kannambadi dam and that, while the Mysore Darbar would 
be ensuring an income of 6 per cent on their expenditure on this dam and the 
connected works, the mirasidars of the T'anjere and other districts were able to 
make only 4 per cent on the capital invested by them even before this project 
came into existence, discusses at length the pros and cons of this project which is 
summarised below:—Lhe masonry dam put up by the Mysore Darbar at 
Kannambadi at a height of 80 feet in pursuance of an agreement entered into 
secretly with the Government of Madras has a prejudicial effect upon 
portions of Trichinopoly, Tanjore, South Arcot and Coimbatore districts, the 
prosperity of which depends upon the Cauvery, and which, even before the 
construction of the dam, were suffering from want of water during the years 
in which there was no adequate rainfall. While nobody can lay any special claim 
to natural objects such as rivers, hills, etc., the Government of Mysore contend 
that they are entitled to dam the waters of the Cauvery as the rains in their 
province contribute to its sources and this, in spite of the fact that the Cauvery 
takes its rise in Coorg, which is a British province and that the greater part of 
its course lies in British territory. It is an admitted fact that, while all riparian 
Owners are equally entitled to the water of rivers, one of them should not enjoy 
itin such a way as to affect the right of another. The Government of Mysore 
base their right chiefly upon the agreement of 1892, which was published only 
recently and was entered into by the Government of Madras without realising 
their responsibility towards their subjects and without consulting the mirasidars 
of the Trichinopoly and ‘l'anjore districts or ex plaining to them the necessity for 
such action, as they were bound to do. This is one of the instances of the 
uresponsible way in which the bureaucracy in India, who profess to be the 
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guardians of the progress of the country, behave. As, according to the Goverp. 


ment of India Act, 1815, a Provincial Government is not competent to enter 
into any relations with Native States in India, the action of the Government of 
Madras is clearly ultra vires. Wiile, even now, there is scarcity of water when- 
ever there is a deficiency of rainfall in the hills, if the Government of Mysore 
should carry out theiridea of raisng the dam toa height of 124 feet as it is presumed 
they will, there can be no kuruvai cultivation in the Tanjore and Trichinopol 
districts and there will be constant famine in the land. Seeing that the Govern- 
ment of Madras paid no attention to the representations of the landholders of 
the said districts, the latter organised themselves into associations and flooded 
the Government of India with petitions, who appointed a Board of Arbitration 
which decided the question in favour of the Government of Mysore, without the 
representatives of the mirasidars of the two districts being allowed an opportunity 
of presenting their case. As usual, the Government of India fully supported 
the decision of the arbitrators and it is only as the result of agitation made in 
England that the matter has once again come up for consideration. ‘The 
Government of Madras wanted the arbitrators to allow them a flow of 7 teet of 
water over the grand anicut near Trichinopoly and the latter decided that a flow 
of 64 feet of water was sufficient. Even a flow of 7 feet will be insufficient for 
cultivation purposes. Moreover, the agriculturists are, on account of the storing 
of water in Mysore, deprived of the benefit of the alluvial soil carried by the 
river, which formed a rich manure. The mirasidars of the ‘Canjore district should 
therefore wake up, do propagandist work in the villages and organise associations 
of landholders and help to carry on an unceasing agitation for the redress of their 
grievances. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 12th-November, publishes an article on this 
subject, from the pen of one N. L. Durai of Nanga- 
puram, which contains almost the same observations 
as those found in an article on ‘the Kannambadi 
dam’ contributed by six correspondents to the Hindu of the 13th idem. 


Referring to an article in the Hindu, of the 8th October, on the Kannam- 
badi project, a correspondent to the Sampad 
Abhyudaya, of the 7th November, in an article in 
English, remarks :—‘* The engineering, legal, constitutional and riparian aspects of 
the problem were minutely gone into and discussed at a great length. Then the 
award was given requiring Mysore to maintain a 6°5 feet gauge on the dam, 
which would deliver a constant flow of 900 cubic feet per second to the delta 
districts of Madras. The award was confirmed by the Imperial Government. 
On the strength of this, the work was pushed through by the Mysore Darbar and 
the dam has risen to 107 feet in the flanks. Now, if the report of the London 
correspondent of the Gndu that the State Secretary for India has decided to 
institute a fresh arbitration to reconsider the award has any foundation of fact, 
then it is wrong in principle to open up a question which is already a settled 
fact. 

‘‘ Secondly, what are the facts as they stand? Total acreage irrigated by the 
Cauvery in Mysore is 115,000, while thatin Madras is 1,225,000. And extension 
proposed by Mysore is 150,000 acres while that by Madras is 320,000 acres. 
From the figures it is evident that as high as 92 per cent of the irrigated area lies 
in Madras, whereas only 8 per cent is in Mysore. Furthermore, the extension 
proposed by Madras is more than double that proposed by Mysore. ‘Then the 
position of Mysore with reference to the river entitles her for a preferential 
treatment. Again it is only one-fifth of the surplus flow running into waste into 
the sea that will be stored by Mysore. The facts are there—the figures are there 
—arrange them in any position, horizontal or vertical—twist and torture them— 
but they cannot support the Madras opposition even by an iota. 

‘‘ But now, if the version of the London correspondent be true, then it behoves 
the Mysore Government not to sleep over the matter but to rise to the full height 
of the situation and to mobilise all factors and forces so that the interests of 
Mysore are not encroached upon and that her right is vindicated. This is all the 
more incumbent in view of the tone of Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar’s London 
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letter published in the Hindu of October 28th which portends with a grave 
significance to Mysore. Among other things, the letter says that Sir Murray 
Hammick and Sir Harold Stuart have been working hard at it and that the former 
has some excellent news to give, which evidently must be distinctly enheartening 
to the delta districts. The letter wounds up with an appeal to the ‘l'anjore- 
Trichinopoly mirasidars to take legal counsel in England and to leave no stone 
gnturned for effecting the cancelment of the award of the former Arbitration 
Board. ‘ Strike the 1ron while it is hot’ goes the proverb, and they are striking 
+ with vigour and precision. It is to be hoped that the prevision, energy, 
vigilance and enthusiasm which were the outstanding features of Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya’s Government will regenerate in Mysore and be brought into full play.” 


34. Referring to the Ministers in [England latterly evincing special interest 
in regard to the improvement of industries and also 
to their having resorted to legislation and holding: 
of exhibitions so as to prevent Japan and _ other 
countries from flooding the British market with their goods, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 8th November, remarks:—While matters are like this in England, how 
do things stand here? Though it is long since the report of the Industries 
Commission was published, what the Government of India have done or propose 
todo in the matter is yet shrouded in mystery. What is the reason for the 
silence maintained by them ? 


35. The Swadesamitran, and the Desabhaktan, of the 8th November, publish in 
Tamil the addresses of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and of the President of this 
Conference held in Madras on the 8th and 9th November !919, and the former 
paper — also the proceedings of the conference in its issues of the 8th and 
10th idem. 

Referring to the speech of the President of this Conference and remarking 
that it was ably pointed out by him that no good could come out of striving to 
keep up an appearance of union between persons who hold different views and 
belong to different parties, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th November, observes :—Is 
it not on account of our having worked with the Moderates, whose principles are 
opposed to those of the Nationalists, that we have not yet been able to acquire the 
right of self-government ? We neither deny nor forget that the Moderates are of 
us and belong to our country but their actions subject Mother Bharata to frequent 
attacks of smallpox, fever and other diseases. If we should protect our mother 
from suffering of any kind, we should not at all work with the Moderates. There 
is no doubt that greater benefit will result from our standing alone and serving 
the country than trying to do it in their company and we feel grateful to the 
President tor having pointed out this truth. The actions of the Moderates which 
are prompted by oppusition to us are a source of great joy to those who follow the 
policy of ‘divide and rule’ and & is the words and acts of this small party of 
Moderates that find favour withthe bureaucrats. Unlimited is the danger caused 
by this to the Nationalists and their organs. If the Nationalists should begin to 
work alone, the bureaucracy will realise that these Nationalists have drawn the 
whole country to their side and tremble. They will also understand the truth 
that the so-called party of Moderates consists of a Sastri, a Banerji and a Wacha. 

Adverting to the same speech the Swadesamitran, of the L0th November, 
remarks that it was quite opportune for the President to have quoted a passage 
from Burke’s speeches pointing out the difference between the Moderates and 
others and observes:—However mucl: the Moderates may feel contented, the 
people are not contented. ‘The Moderates have therefore no right to claim that 
they are the representatives of the people or that their views are identical with 
those of the latter. If all those present at the Conference should co-operate with 
each other and work in this cause, the Nationalist party will spread all over the 
country leaving no room whatever for the views of the Moderates to prevail. A 
huge task lies before us. ‘The ideal of the Nationalists is to secure for India a 
responsible form of government within the British Empire and for the Indians 
their fundamental rights. This is not to be accomplished by the legislation now 
contemplated. Unless this is realised, the work of the Nationalists cannot cease. 
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So we hope that all the Indians will join the Nationalist movement and do their 
best towards the realization of its ideal. 


The Desabhaktan, in its issues of the 8th 
and 10th November, publishes in T'amil the 
proceedings of this conference. 


Referring to the proceedings of the Nationalist Conference held at 
| Soundarya Mahal, the Andarapatrika, of the 10th 
November, remarks that the importance of the 
Congress ideals has been recognized by many prominent impartial Englishmen, 
and that the object of the Conference is to carry on incessant propagandistic work 
both within and without the new Legislative Councils till those ideals are realised. 
It advises all parties in India tou work harmoniously for the common cause as is 
done in England. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th and 11th November, contains in Telugu the 
speech of the President of the Nationalist Conference 
and that of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, respectively, which appear in the Hindu of the 8th November 1919. 


86. Referring to the appointment of Mr. William Malcolm Hailey as Finance 
Member, in place of Sir James Meston who hag 
resigned, the Swadesamstran, of the 10th November 
writes :—It will be possible for one who succeeds to the office of Finance Member 
to allot funds for the different items with due consideration for the wishes of the 
people, only if he sympathises with them to some extent at least in the matter of 
their requirements. Further, he should have a good experience and training in 
the intricacies of the budget. The question is whether Mr. Hailey possesses all 
these rare qualifications. It is well known that while he was Commissioner in 
Delhi, he conducted himself in such a way as to make the people understand that 
he was more a lover of authority than one seeking the love and esteem of the 
people. His predecessors, Sir James Meston and Sir William Meyer, evinced 
some sympathy for the aspirations of the Indians. Though we regret very much 
that we cannot class Mr. Hailey along with them, we hope that, in his new office 
at least, he will slacken his fondness for authority and act with due regard for 
the needs of the people. : 

Expressing its regret at Sir James Meston having had to resign the office of 
Finance Member before the expiry of the term of his office and, referring with 
appreciation to the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Hailey as his successor, the 
Desabhakian, of the 11th November, observes :—It is well known that Mr. Hailey 
was the Chief Commissioner of Delhi. Mr. Malavya has spoken in appreciation 
of the great moderation and propriety with which he pleaded the cause of the 


Government, during the recent debate on the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. ‘ 


37. The Lokopakari, of tne 10th November, observes that it has become very 
difficult to get milk of good quality in spite of the 
fact that it 1s an indispensable article of food to 
the people of this country and that the sanitary authorities do not pay any 
attention to the harm resulting to people from the use of adulterated milk and 
ghee and, remarking that, while the Government of Bombay render financial help 
to depots established for supplying pure milk to children and have also made 
other provisions with a view to securing the welfare of children, nothing has 
been done in that direction in Madras, writes :—'The Madras Corporation do not 
care to take steps to reduce the death rate among children and arrange for the 
supply of pure milk to the people, in spite of their knowledge that an impure stuff 
is the cause of many diseases. It is on account of the steady decrease in the | 
number cf milch-cows in India while its population is on the increase, that milk 
is not available in sufficient quantity. And this,decrease in the number of milch- 
cows is also due to the neglect of the authorities. While formerly the forests 
served as a pasture ground for cattle, they are now suffering very much for want 
of it, after these forests began to be reserved by the Government. It 18 
regrettable indeed that the condition of cows in a country wherein they are 
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Jooked upon as divine in nature should be so very miserable. Only if free 
grazing is permitted in the forests and the slaughter of cows for purposes of food 
prevented, there will be an increase in their number and milk will be available to 


us in sufficient quantity. 


38. Referring to the news said to have been received recently that Lord 
Esher and Mr. Dugane, who have been appointed 
to the Indian Army Commission, will not be coming 
to India and that Sir Michael ©’Dwyer himself will preside over it here, the 
Desabhaktun, of the 11th November, remarks:—We do not understand what 
purpose is served by appointing to a commission gentlemen who cannot be 
present at the inquiries made by the commission. If, as we expect, Lord Esher 
and Mr. Dugane are to be paid, in England, the allowances, etc., due to a member 
of the commissior, why should they not come to India? Is it perhaps the wish 
of the British Government that Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself should preside over 
this commission? If so, they might have honoured him in some other way. 


39. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th November, expresses its sympathy with the 
lot of public servants and, observing that in spite 
of there being a general rule that they should attend 
office at 11 a.m. and leave it at 5 p.u., they are not allowed to do so, remarks :— 
We have been moved to tears at the sight of clerks, whose pay is less than 
Rs. 100 per mensem, going to their houses at 8 or 9 p.m. The clerks receiving 
a small pay are being compelled to work on Sundays also. It is not the pett 
clerks but the big officials, who receive high salaries, that are responsible for this 
state of affairs., Many of the gazetted officers generally come to the office after 
2 p.m. instead of at 11 a.m. and remain there till 8 p.m. to the inconvenience of the 
clerks under them. It is necessary that this practice should be put a stop to. 
We hope the Government will accept the resolution proposed to be moved by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Venkatapathi Raju at the next meeting of the Legislative Council, 
for the issue of a Government Order directing that the business in public offices 
should be transacted at the prescribed hours. 


The Indian Army “ommission. 
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4(). Referring to the reply of the Government to an interpellation at the last 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, regard- 
ing the increase of salaries of Goverment officials, 
and to the figures furnished by the Government, showing the expenditure incurred 
by them sinve January 1919 on the payment of increased salaries, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 11th November, observes :—Indeed, the expenditure incurred by 
the Government in this matter as borne out by the figures furnished by them 
seems to be excessive. Now the pay of the subordinate officials has to be raised. 
The doubt whether additional taxation will have to be resorted to for the purpose 
is troubling the mind of the people. Is it possible for one to be free from such 
trouble, when the subordinate officials are suffering for want of food, while 
enormous sums are being spent in raising the salaries of higher officials so as to 
leave a surplus ? 


41. The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th November, writes :—The Government, in 

their enthusiasm for developing new industries and 
- trade, appear to forget to improve the existing ones. 
It is but proper to think of developing new industries, duly recognising the 
benefits likely to result from improving the existing ones. For instance, taking 
the port at Calicut, the two large piers which have beer used for the export and 
import of articles are now in a condition which does not admit of proper use being 
made of them, because the authorities have failed to keep them in repair. One 
of these can be repaired at a cost of one or two thousand rupees and rendered 
serviceable. According to office routine, much time is spent in the usual reports 
being sent from one officer to another and eventually to the Chief officer who can 
issue orders and call for an estimate of the expenses involved; and the time to 
take up the work in hand recedes farther and farther. Such petty delays hamper 
éven urgent and important matters. ‘T’he defects existing at the time of the sub- 
mission of the original report get increased and entail greater cost and trouble 
than before. There are local committees to attend to the duties connected with 
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such small ports as the one at Calicut and the members of such committees 
comprise mostly of people experienced in trade matters. If these committees arg 
given independent powers to uttend to the petty needs for the improvement of 
trade, many matters can be accomplished without fuss or delay. ‘l’o depend on 
the Public Works Department for every building work will result only in loss of 
time and money. Again, if the Local Port Committee should act in every matter 
only after obtaining orders from the Presidency Port Officer, trade will be retarded 
and cannot flourish. May the Government, who are interested in the develop- 
ment of trade, realise therefore the importance of allowing the local Port 
Committees independent powers to a small extent ! 


42. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th November, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, a communication in which he refers 
with surprise to the resolution proposed to be moved 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Ahmed Tambi Maraicayar at the next meeting of the Madras 
Legislative Council, in view to prevent disturbances being caused by the playing 
of music before mosques, and observes :—-It is well known that in certain districts 
there is already the practice of prohibiting any noise being made in front of 
ancient mosques. Thig resolution will not only be prejudicial to the Hindus if a 
‘mosque is newly constructed in a street through which they usually pass with 
music, but will also create unnecessary hardships to both the Muhammadans and 
the Hindus at a time when a harmony of feeling is developing between the two 
communities. We hope the Honourable Members will bring this matter to 
a happy termination. | 


43. Describing briefly the miserable condition of the wife and children of 
Bhai Paramananda, who was sentenced to trans- 
portation in connexion with the ‘Lahore 
Conspiracy case, as given by Mr. Andrews in the Tribune, and to the petition 
submitted by her to His Excellency the Viceroy for the release of her 
husband, the Swadesamitran, of the 12th November, observes :—In consideration 
of the pitiable circumstances of the case, it will be an act of charity on 


the part of the Viceroy to show compassion and order the release of Bhai 
Paramananda 
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44. Referring to the inquiry of the Punjab Disorders Committee at Delhi, 
eae the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th November, remarks: 
The inquiry of the Hunter _. | _ (Cross-examined by Mr. C. R. Dass, Mr. 
Commission. Baron, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, has 
admitted that disturbances occurred cnly in places where the Police were present 
and not in others. It is needless to say what inference may be drawn from this. 
Many of the witnesses have admitted that the Police and the Military would 
have managed to disperse the crowds, if they had worked together. In that case 
there would have been no room for loss of life. . . On the whole, every wit- 
ness admits that temporary excitement alone was the cause of the disturbances, 
without accepting any such absurd theory as attributes them to some conspirac 
within or to some foreign machination. Swami Shraddhanand has very well 
explained the real causes for the disturbances. 


45. Referring to the statement made by Mr. K. B. Ramanatha Ayyar in the 
course of an article contributed by bim to the Indias 
Review, that education may be imparted in Telugu 
and Tamil*in the Telugu and the Tamil districts, 
respectively, if these are going to be constituted into separate provinces, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 6th November, remarks :—Those who advocate the imparting 
of education through vernaculars should understand that there is no good of their 
arguments, unless they point out the need for the redistribution of India into 
provinces on the linguistic basis. 

46. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th November, 
ohserves:—Though the increase in the abkari 
revenue year after year is a gain as a source of income, 
it cannot but be a matter of regret to all those who have the welfare of the people 
at heart. . . There is no use of temporary measures. The people will not 
become averse to drink, unless the Government changes its abkari policy 
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completely. o Drunkenness seems to be the main cause of the backwardness 
of the masses. hose who live on hard labour are spending more than a hall of 
their earnings OD drinking. . Looked at from the standpoint of public 
morality, the Abkari Administration Report for 1918-19 is very disappointing. 
This year, the revenue shows an increase over that of the last year. . . The 

resent state of affairs cannot come to an end, so long as the authorities keep 
considerations of revenue more prominently in their view. There is no 
good of thinking that preference shown to the consumption of a particular liquor, 
for example, toddy, will have a beneficial effect. To check drunkenness, it 
was once proposed that a good number of tea and coffee clubs should be established. 
Those attempts have not been successful. The increase in prices only led to 
greater eX nenditure, instead of having any useful result. From all this, it will be 
seen that there is no good of temporary measures. Only total abstinence can 
remove this evil. ‘Ihis can be easily done in India, a country bound by religion. 


47. Referring to the article of Sir John Hewet in the Morning Post, in anpwnararama, 


Sag ede Do I:t3 support of the Indian Civil Service officials, the 
The Civil Service and Political Andhrapairtka, of the 7th November, writes under 
Reforms. , this heading:—The salaries of the Indian Civil 
Service officials are being increased. The scale of their pensions also is going to 
be changed. Mr. Montagu is trying to increase the salaries of high officials in 
many departments. Still, there are some who complain that Mr. Montagu is 
treating the Civil Service men lightly. Sir John Hewet has complained 
that Mr. Montagu is preventing the Indian Civil Service officials from expressing 
their opinions on the Reforms. Our readers are already aware that undue 
representation has been given to the Indian Civil Service people before the Joint 
Committee. All the Civil Service officials working in the India Office and the 
civilians of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had their say on the Reforms Scheme. 
When above all, Sir j ohn Hewet and Sir Michael O’ Dwyer who are superior to 
the rest have given their evidence, there seems to be no ground for complaint. 

Instead of being glad that Mr. Montagu has undertaken to increase the 
salaries of officials in the Civii Service, the Medical and the Police Departments, 
Mr. Earnest Barker ventured to write in his book that such bribes will be of 
little solace to the ‘ndian Civil Service officials when they have to part with their 
power. Mr. Pougudar, agreeing with Mr. Barker, says that the ‘ Montford 
Scheme’ will cut at the very root of the status of the [ndian Civil Service officials. 
These writings go to show that the Indo-Hritish Associaticn wants to instigate 
the Indian Civil Service officials to work for the failure of the Reforms. It is 
necessary that such absurd attempts should be nipped in the bud. It must be 
provided in the Reform Bill that the civilians should be bound to carry out the 
orders of the Ministers. Then the Civil Service officials will be bound to obey 
lav. Should they for any reason not agree to such a measure, many Indians will 
take their place and will discharge their duties properly. lt is necessary that 
Mr. Montagu should take the earliest opportunity of reproving the Indo-British 
Association that their threats will be of no avail. 


48. Referring to the recruitment of Indian Civil Service officials and the Axpuraparera, 


The Andh d bich advertisement of the Director of ‘Public Instruction 

| Andiras and high offices. #4 men for four temporary vacancies of Inspectors 
of Schools, the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th November, appeals to the Government 
to consider the claims of the Azdhras among whom there are many men of 
respectable families, well qualified to hold both these classes of appointments. 


It remarks that the Andhras are poorly represented in the higher services of the, 


Government, that they are best fitted for the public services in their country, by 
virtue of their acquaintance with its language and customs, and that it is but just 
that they should have their opportunity now. 


4). Referring to the article of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh on ‘ Indian Commerce’ 4*ouRarararma, 


in the Wealth of India, the Andhrapairika, of the 
8th November, observes in its leader that, when 
the question of the Indian Commerce comes up, all the parties in England assume 
an attitude of indifference, that the Liberals advocate the poney of free trade, 
and fear tha? the interests of Manchester and Lancashire would suffer by granting 
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commercial freedom to India, and that the Conservatives, though opposed to free- 
trade, advocate imperial preference, their object also being to safeguard the 
commercial interests of the United Kingdom and the colonies. The paper remarks 
that imperial preferenee will be worse for India, as it not only retards her indus- 
trial progress but would also prevent her from purchasing the articles required 
by her wherever she can get them at the cheapest prices, and that in view of the 
treatment accorded to her children iv the British colonies such as South Africa, 
she is not bound to love the colonies at her own expense. It adds that the 
authors of the ‘ Montford Scheme’ have recognized the aspirations of the Indians 
for commercial freedom but have not given their definite opinions on the question, 
and that, thouth the article of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh shows that Englishmen 
including the Labourites and the Liberals, otherwise sympathetic towards the poli- 
tical aspirations of India, are averse to grant her commercial freedom, there are 
men like Mr. Benspoor, the Labour Member, who are favourably disposed in the 
matter. In conclusion, it advises the Indians to agitate for the introduction of 
responsibility in the central Government also forthwith, so that India may avoid 
the evils of imperial preference and be free to follow the cdmmercial policy best 
suited to her present conditions. 


50. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th November, ‘publishes 
in Telugu an extract from the presidential address 
of Mr. Joseph Baptista at the Akola District Con- 
ference, which is devoted to the praise of Mr. Tilak and contains the following 
observations among others :—When I think of the condition of India, the first 
figure which stands before my mind is that of my master, the patriot Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. It is of him alone that the authorities are really afraid. 
Some of them grow nervous on seeing him. This fear has travelled across the 
seas and entered even the High Court in England. ‘lhe lawyer there thundered 
and the Court gave a wrong judgment believing that a decision in favour of 
Mr. Tilak would be a loss to the Government of India. The only loss which 
Mr. Tilak had sustained on account of tls was money and no other. 


51. In its leader under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th November, 
refers to the work of the Congress Delegates in 
England and discusses the advisability of the 
Indians winning the sympathy of the Labour Party. It pays a warm tribute to 
the Congress Delegates in England for the fearless manner in which they are 
voicing forth the real aspirations of the people of India, and remarks that such 
fearless exposition of the national ideals will be naturally received with some 
reluctance by the Joint Committee, the majority of which consists of the friends 
of Mr. Montagu. It believes that truth will, however, triumph in the end, and 
observes that many obstructions, such as the prohibition of the Home Rule deputa- 
tion to proceed to England, and the censorship exercised in respect of all 
nationalist papers, had stood in the way of the nationalist opinions reaching 
England during the war, and thatthe British public had begun to know the real 
views of the Indian pecple on the subject of Reforms, only after Mr. Tilak and 
the other Congress delegates had gone there and started their educative work. It 
is of opinion that the Keform Bill would have been much more narrow than whiat 
it is, if the Indians had been satisfied with the ‘ Montford’ scheme only. 

The paper then refers to the opinion of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, that 
the Labour Party wants to destroy all authority and create a revolution, and that 
it is dangerous to work with such people, and refutes it by giving an extract from 
one of Mrs. Besant’s letters to New India, wherein she urges the necessity of 
securing for India the support of the Labour Party which is sure to come to 
power in the near future and mentions the fact that Sir Sankarn Nayar has expressed 
his willingness to work with that party. [t remarks that Mr. Benspoor, the 
Labour Member on the Joint Committee, is ready to advocate the demands of the 
Congress, that Mr. Henderson, the present leader of the Labour Party, whois 
likely to become the Premier in the event of his party coming to power, has 
also made a similar promise and that all these facts show that the Congress 
Delegates were quite right in trying to secure the support uf the Labour Party. 
In conclusion, it points out that whatever measure of Reforms may now be granted 
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4o them, the Indians are sure to succeed in their efforts, if they hold fast to truth 
and work incessantly, turning to the best account the position accorded to their 
country in the League of Nations and in the International Labour Conference. 


54. Referring to the report that Sir Michael O’Dwyer will be shortly coming 
; to India as the President of the Indian Arm 
The return of Sir Michael Commission, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th Novem- 
O’Dwyer. ber, remarks under this heading:—. . .- It 
cannot but be insulting to the people of India that Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who left 
India disliked by all of them, should be again. appointed to a high office in this 
country. Such an occurrence is possible in India alone. 


The Malayal, of the 7 N 4 omy oe writes:—The Hunter Committee, 

7 ue is which has been appointed to inquire into the Punjab 

eo disorders, has ae os its oon Those who one 

aggrieved may appear before it by a vakil and make their representations. It is 

gaid that Sir Michael O’Dwyer is a member of this committee (?] ‘There is no 

doubt that the appointment of the mischievous Sir Michael on the committee is 
like appointing a thief to watch over the house. 


53. In a note under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th November, 


urges that at least two of the five candidates who, 


The Civil Service and the it understands, will be recruited to the Indian Civil 


Andhras. 


Government to give an adequate place to the Andhrus in the higher services of 
the State. 


54. From the cable sent by Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar from England to 
the Swadesamitran, regarding the attitude of the 
Joint Committee towards the Reforms Bill, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 11th November, infers that the proposals of Sir Sankaran 
Nayar with regard to Provincial Governments are likely to be accepted but that 
there is no chance of responsibility being introduced in the Central Government. 
It thinks that India cannot secure the redress of her grievauces in the colonies, 
unless she is soon granted the status of a self-governing country, consistently 
with the position accorded to her in the League of Nations. For this purpose as 
well as for the satisfaction of the people of India in the matter of reforms, it urges 
that the Parliament should introduce responsibility in the Central Government, 
and appeals to the Congress delegates tv convince the members of the Parliament 
of the justice of the firm demands of the people in this respect. 


55. The <Andhrapatrika, of the llth November, publishes in Telugu an 
extract of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Nava Jivun 
praising the services of Pandits Motilal Nehru and 
Malavya and Mr. C. F.. Andrews in connexion with the Punjab disorders, and 


stating that lawyers will cross-examine witnesses if it be decided upon to give 
evidence before the Commission. 


06. Referring to the appointment of Mr. Hailey as the Financial Member in 
place of Sir James Meston, the Andhrapairika, of 
the llth November, remarks:—. . . It is not 
known what previous experience Mr. Hailey has te be appointed as the Financial 


Reviber. But then, a member of the Indian Civil Service is able to hold any 
ofice ! : 


The coming reforms. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Punjab letter 


Sir James Meston. 


57. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th November, publishes in Telugu the article 
The economic condition of Of Mr. Bernard Houghton on the economic condi- 
India. tion of India, contributed to the Lndia. 


8° Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 7th November, gives in 
Telugu an account of the meetings held on behalf 
of the Congress in London and other places in 
England, which contains a brief report of the speeches of Miss Normonton and 
Mr. N.C. Kelkar delivered at Clop House at the request of the Saint Andrews’ 
Presbyterian Literary Society. 


The Congress delegates. 


Service should be Andhras. It requests the 
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59. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Andhravani, of 

The Punjab disturb the Ist November, remarks:--. . . From the 

ee ee communiqué published by the Secretary to the 
Punjab Disorders Committee from Delhi on the 29th October, it is disappointing 
to note that the procedure in the course of enquiry will not resemble that 
ordinarily followed in law courts. . . As has been expressed by the Bombay- 
Punjab Kelief Association, the enquiry will satisfy the public, only when it is 
wide in scope and minute in detail. 


bu. The Andhraprakasika, of the ist November, reports the President of the 
The Ganjam District Library Ganjam District Second Library Conference to have 
Ceatetenes. said in the cuurse of his speech :--It is indeed to be 
regretted that India is not fortunate enough to enjo 
under the British rule even the freedom that is enjoyed by Canada and suc 
other Dominions. Education, political administration, and industries, which are 
necessary for the prosperity of the countrv, are quite under the control of the 
rulers. Our very life isin their hands. How are we then to advance ? 
Bills for free education were agreed to be introduced into Provinciai Councils 
on the condition that the Government should not have the responsibility of 
financing the education. Every one cares for his own interest. What does any 
one care for the advancement of another’s nation ? 


61. Under this heading, the cy ky of the Ist November, says in 
a4: its leader :—There are many reasons for sayin 

inert duncan it that the devotion of the wc to Brahmans i = 
the increase. . . They appointed Mr. Narayana Joshi, a Brahman, to represent 
India at the Labour Conference to be held at Washington. He is a member of 
the Servants of India Society. We cannot say how far he knows the grievances 
of labourers. In this matter it remains to be seen what attention the Government 
will pay to the letter of Rao Bahadur Kurma Venkatareddi Nayudu addressed to 
the Morning Post in London. We hear that the Servants of India Society is 
patronized by big merchants who largely engage labourers. The disagreement 
between the employers and the labourers is well known. We cannot understand 
how under such circumstances the members of that society who are obliged to 
employers of labourers, set about fearlessly to work for the redress of the latter’s 
grievances. ‘I'he President of the Society is now supporting Mr. Montagu and 
the latter, under the influence of the former, might have, as some say, appointed 
Mr. Narayana Joshi as a member of the Labour Conference to represent India. 
Some say that if Messrs. Sindhe and ‘Talchirkar, who are advocating the cause of 
the depressed classes at a great sacrifice, had been Brahmans, they might have 
been ‘selected as representatives. In short, the Government do not seem to have 
the same love for the non-Brahmans as for the Brahmans. The Madras Govern- 
ment also had to appoint Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao Pantulu, a follower 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, as a member of the Salaries .Committee. 
Could they not have appointed M.R.Ry. Parasurama Patrudu who has worked 
hard in the matter of village economics. The Hon’ble Mr. Pantulu has not 
troubled himself about it. We can emphatically assert that the right principles 


of administration will not be followed so long as the Government encourage the 
Brahmans only who play second fiddle to them. 


62. Referring to the coming peace celebrations in December next, the 

fiitakarini, of the 9th November, urges in its leader 
under this heading that all political prisoners should 
be released either waded “rsauee or on proper 
securities being furnished; if it is desired that India should participate in the 
peace celebrations with a joyful heart. It says that there may be many innocent 
people among them, and that even the really culpable would be sufficiently trans- 
formed in the right direction by the penalties they have suffered so long and 
deserve release without any apprehensions to the State. 

The paper refers to the promise of His Majesty the King-Emperor made on 
July 10th before signing the peace treaty, with regard to the release of prisoners 
in India, and also to the subsequent announcement of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
asking the Provincial Governments to recommend the political prisoners in their 


The. , release of political 
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respective provinces, deserving release. It points out that there is nothing wrong 
in the people thinking that the conduct of the Provincial Governments in contra- 
yening the orders of the Viceroy and His Majesty will amount to disobedience of 
orders. It exhorts the people to raise a loud unanimous cry that the promise of 
His Majesty has not been carried out to this day, so that it may reach His 
Majesty’s ears. 


63. The Hitakarini, of the 9th November, publishes in Telugu an extract from 
the Mahratia, reproducing the concluding pari of Sir 
Sankaran Nayar’s article in the United India about 
India, wherein he traces the origin of the present 
repressive policy of the Grovernment to the regimé of Sir Bamptylde Fuller as the 
Lieutenant-Governor of East Bengal, and observes that repressive measures have 
increased ever since, and that Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, who used to praise the people 
of the Punjab to be more loyal and law-abiding than those of the other provinces, 
had lelt that Province like a thief in the night after ordering the proclamation of 
Martial Law. 

The paper remarks that the last remark shows what a poor opinion 
Sir Sankaran Nayar has of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, who is extolled as the so-called 
greatest saviour of the British Empire in India after the Great Indian Munity of 
1857. 


64. Under this heading rs Hitakarini, of -~ 9th November, publishes in 

elugu an extract from the Young India reproduc- 
a acu ing the opinion of the Review “y h evtews = the 
judgment of the Bombay High Court in the Satyagraha Pleaders’ case, and 
remarking tbat it is the right to revolt, otherwise known as civil disobedience, 
which succeeded in turning the obstinate authorities in South Africa, and in 
holding the hand of the Government of India which enacted the First Rowlatt 


Bill from similarly passing the Second Rowlatt Bill. 


65. Under this headiag the Hitakarini, of the 9th November, publishes what 
a _ Mr. Benarasi Doss writes :—Referring to the contents 
Be ee eosiane and their of the Memorandum on the Education of Indians 
ar in the islands submitted ” the Fiji Indians to the 
Secretary of State for India, to the opinions of 
Mr. Mac diel and Mr. Chiman Lal, and to the statistics about the education of 
Indians in the islands, the writer remarks that the Fiji Government are guilty 
of indifference for full thirty years to the arguments of the planters that the 
coolies would be spoiled if educated. He then refers to the committee working 
for inducing Indians to goto the Fiji Islands on a system that is somewhat 
‘like the old indenture system’; and appeals to the Indians to wake up and 
work. Referring to the liberal treatment which they expect, the ‘writer details 
the iniquities to which the Indians in the islands are subjected, the abnormal 
number of suicides and deaths among them and asks why the Europeans in the 
Fiji Islands are not, in the face of those enormities, ashamed of asking for more 
coolies. He proposes some questions regarding the Fiji Indians, among which 
are: Is it true that suicides in the Fiji Islands are twenty times as many as there 
are in the United Provinces or Madras? . . . What can be said of what is 
written in paper No. 54 in the Fiji Council, that one indentured woman coolie 
should be a whore to three male coolies and several others ? 


Sir Michael O’ Dwyer leaving 
like a thief in the night. 


Is it true that in the last thirteen years 79 Indians have been hanged in 


Suva? [To be continued. } 


66. Referring to the working of, the Disturbances Inquiry Committee, the 
sce) _ Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 12th November, writes :— 

PR is Punjab Disorders Inquiry Some are trying to prevent the true evidence from 
or coming forth in the matter of the recent disturb- 
ances which took place at Delhi and other places. Some are trying in the 
Opposite direction. Whatever they may do, even if sufficient evidence to find 
out the true state of affairs is not forthcoming, there is no doubt that adequate 
evidence will be forthcoming to show that Government in such circumstances 
should not be preeipitate in their action or allow themselves to be swayed by 
anger, hatred or panic. It seems likely that the inquiry will be conducted in a 
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satisfactory manner. To rule and administer justice among a population of 310: 
millions is no easy task. The British army does not contain even one lakh of 
white people to rule so many. If by some concourse of adverse events an 
danger overtakes the British power, Indians will have to suffer a greater loss than 
the British themselves. If once the British control is absent, the multitudinons 
communities in India will seek to exterminate one another out of mutual hatred 
and will surely bring about anarchy. If all these facts are taken into considera- 
tion, persons with great foresight cannot but understand the reason for the 
disturbances at Delhi and other places. When it is considered how the steps 
taken by the white people for self-protection in recent disturbances were necessary 
to keep the country under control, it cannot be said that this inquiry will prove 
very useful. Discreet people are entitled to exercise the principles of responsible 
government. Politicians say that indisereet people are only fit to be protected 
like children but not to act independently. The Satyagraha of Gandhi is an 
instance in point. He preached the principle of Satyagrahu in order to teach the 
Government a lesson. Without understanding the spirit of this principle, many 
began to commit sinful deeds. Some with wicked rage even: murdered a few 
white people. This wicked rage, like an infectious disease, spread among the 
authorities also. If the unarmed do a little evil, what wonder that the armed 
should do a thousandfold. Anger begets anger. T'o act in such a way as not to 
give room for anger is the highest virtue. This is the watchword of Gandhi’s 
conduct, namely, to submit passively to punishment, to offer the other cheek-when 
the Government have given a blow on one-cheek. Without understanding his 
teaching, did they not in wicked rage try tu put an end to their opponents and 
cause’the Government to make use of arms and ammunition in self-defence? Is 
not the number of people who do not know peaceful methods greater than those. 
that do? Is it possible to keep them all under the control by exercising demo- 
cratic principles? ven in western countries it has become impossible.’ I[n 
India it cannot be possible. The political tradition that has come down to us 
from time immemorial is that rulers should look upon their subjects as their 
children, without becoming intoxicated by their power. It is necessary that the 
Government and the people should co-operate and concert such measures as may 
be necessury to enable the Government to maintain this tradition. ‘The British 
Government and the Indians are both aiming at this to a certain extent. We 
trust that the Hunter Committee will ensure the strengthening of this aim. We 
hope that the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme as amended by the Joint Committee 
and the Hunter Committee’s report will together help to release Indians from all 
hardship and suffering and enable them to live in peace. 


67. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 10th November, writes:—There are two 


great men among the British who are as righteous 

sation wererme. as the God Yama and may be regarded as incarnate 

beings. ‘The first of these is Mr. H. M. Hyndman and the second is Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. The Joint Committee ure not prepared to admit their evidence. It 
appears that it 1s probable that the evidence of Mr. Lionel Curtis who is acquainted 
with Indian affairs only in a most topsy-turvy fashion will be taken by the com- 


‘mittee. Many apprehend that all suggestions which aim at real reform will 


probably be rejected by the committee. Some are of opinion that the members of 


the committee act in a highhanded manner and that even the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals may not come into force. 


68. The Samadarsi, of the 8th November, gives the translation of an article 


ae aoe . , under the heading ‘ Discontent and Repression in 
oa nt and: repression in India’ written by Sir Sankaran Nayar co dhe 


| United India .which is reproduced on page 3 
of the Hindu of the 27th October. 


69. A correspondent, writing at some length in the Yogakshemam, of the 31st 
a October, on the ‘Conduct of some Englishmen’, 
The conduct of some English- 


eee introduces his article with the remark that there 


may be swans among crows and crows among swans, 
quotes seven instances of misbehaviour of Englishmen towards Indians (names not 


mentioned), and concludes with the remark that, though such evil is not present in 


all Englishmen, 
a sais name of the 

“(. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 5th November 
of rice is due to ex 
and various parts of India, 
ons of rice or 4 per cent more than in the 
and 112,000 tons from Burma which is 
and observes that unless some arrangement is 
+o the sending out of rice from India and Burma before 
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the presence of some such 


inglish race. - 


this country, it is doubtful whether its price 


71. The Kerala Sanchar, 


Malabar tenancy ; 


Peace Celebrations. 
and Mahammadans, 
Gandhi’s views. 


Hindus 
Mahatma 


persons among them is a great blot on 


, points out that the high price 
portation of rice from Burma 
that during 1918-1y, 
previous year were exported 
7 per cent more than in the 
made to put a stop 
meeting the demands of 
will go down in spite of good harvests. 
The article also remarks that the people should try to increase the area under 
cultivation and that the Government should help and encourage the cultivators. 


of the 5th November, dwells upon the necessity of 
giving the tenants of Malabar a permanent right in 
their holdings which, it thinks, will lead to an 
increase in the area under cultivation and conduce to better relationship between 
the landlord and tenants, and hopes that the Government of Lord Willingdon will 
fnd out a satisfactory solution to this question. 


72. The Qaumi Report, of the 8rd November, referring to the diverse views 
of Mahammadans regarding their participation in 
the peace celebrations to be held in India, says 
“possibly the ‘Turkish ‘Treaty may afford an 
occasion for similar rejoicings or it is because the 
Government considers that the peace with Turkey will not wound Muhammadan 


feelings and hence the orders for general celebratrons now.” 


The writer, referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter, thanks him for having 
appreciated the sentiments of the Mahammadans in the time of suffering and 
distress, and expresses his complete concurrence in Mr. Gandhi’s latest proposal 
that the Government should first satisfy the Mahammadans with regard to the 
treaty so that they may be enabled to participate in the peace celebrations 


joyfully. 


The peace celebrations. 


where in the middle of December next. 


cannot but affect the Hindus as well. 


The Prime 


rkey, 


Minister 


and 


a 


The Swadesamitran, of the 11th November, writes:—It is well known 
that the authorities and others have decided that 
the peace celebrations should be conducted every- 
It should also be noted that, contrary 
to the above decision, a feeling has sprung up among many. Mr. Gandhi has 
pointed out that, as the question of Turkey remains still unsettled, it will not be 
possible, far the Indians to join the peace celebrations whole-heartedly and that 
the anxiety of the Muhammadans and the unrest among them in this connexion 
Mr. Baptista, who is touring in the Central 
Provinces, has strongly urged that one cannot heartily take part in the celebra- 
tions when the Punjab leaders are suffering in prison. During a public meeting 
held in Allahabad for concerting measures for the celebrations, Janab Sayyid 
Hassan and Pandit Shyam Lal Nehru are said to have protested against the object 
of the meeting and another meeting was held in the same city for passing a 
resolution to the effect that it is not possible to take part in the celebrations. 
In these circumstances, the Pioneer questions the very necessity for the celebra- 
tions. These celebrations cannot be conducted with success without the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the public. Why should not the Government try to win 
the confidence of the people by releasing the Punjab leaders and deciding the 
question of 'Turkey satisfactorily ? 


73. The Qaumi Rep.rt, of the lst November, expressing oy 3 and concern 

at Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at 
of the fact that the solution of the Turkish problem 
had been submitted to him by some of his leading 
countrymen and members of his Government and that he had been reminded of 
his own pledge, refers to a lengthy cable sent to the Islamiah Bureau in London 
and to Secretary of State for India by the Khalifate Committee at Lucknow and 
to the enthusiastic support Mr. Montagu is giving to the cause of Mussalmans, and 
Writes:—We should not be despaired even at the last moment which we think is 
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still a long way off. The hour, for signing peace, also will not be the last ong 
Nor has the last hour for foreign domination over Islamic rule yet come. I, 
fact the final hour is the day of judgment and we assert that Mussalmans need 
not despair till then. ye 

The writer then says that the British Government adheres to constitutional 
principles and therefore religious rights may be secured and an unjust peace be 
cancelled and that it is a matter of patience, and that even if Mr. Lluyd George 
settles the Turkish affair contrary to Muslim wishes, Muhammadans should not 


lose confidence, as his ministry may change any day ; because a powerful party is 


working for his removal and that the Prime Minister is trying hard to save hig 
position by the publication of a journal whose policy it is to support him. 
In conclusion the writer advises his community to. keep on reminding 
Mr. Lloyd George of his promises. 
74. The Qaumi Report, of the lst November, gives an extract from the 
proceedings of the meeting recently held at the 
The Madrasa-i-Azam and the Madrasa-i-Azam in which the newly nominated 
College. | members of the Board of visitors were present and 
hopes that the Government will supply the long-felt needs of the institution. 


75. The Qaumi Report, of the 5th November, refers to the note written b 

the Hindu on the memorial submitted to His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras by the 
Muhammadans of Nellore and observes :—We ho 

our able and independent Governor His Excellency Lord Willingdon will, with 
the aid of a Commission, decide the question finally and conclusively. The 
slaughtering cows in the north and playing music in front of mosques in the south 
are producing dire results and which are cropping up in season and out of season 
in every city and town. If Hindus and Muhammadans cannot come to an amicable 
settlement on this question, the law alone must decide according to the merits of the 
case. We hope the question will be settled by His Excellency in a friendly and 
sympathetic manner so that similar disturbances may not recur in our Presidency. 


76. The Qaumi Report, of the 5th November, referring to Amir Feisul’s 

a eee views, on the question of the partition of Arabia, 
published in the English papers, observes :—The 

agreement, with which Amir Feizul has expressed his dissatisfaction, is a private 
one which had been made between England and France in 1916, according to which 
a portion of Syria was made over to the latter. We consider that, unless the 


A memorial from the Muham- 
madans of Nellore. 


question of Turkey is settled on the principle of justice and fair play, Amir Feisul 


cannot build a mosque for himself nor can the Islamic world agree with him. 
77. The Jaridah-t-Roggar, of the 6th November, gives a translation of the 


i iii views expressed by Mr. Thomas Pauli on the 
gm P s) prevailing dearness and says that his statement of 
facts should be appreciated. 


78. Vhe Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 4th November, gives a translation of the 


Hindv-M jan Summary of the information received from the 

The indu-Mohammaden = Pyblicity Board regarding the Nellore incident and 
quarrel. . 3 

remarks :—It is premature to express our opinion 

just yet and for the present we place the fullest reliance on the report of the Publicity 


Board, a satisfactory result may be expected from an inquiry by a member of 
the Board of Revenue appointed by the Government. The Publicity Board’s 
statement that tle District Magistrate issued licences to Hindus for holding the 
procession on the grounds of existing unity between Hindus and Muhammadans 
in the interests of public security and tranquillity may be received with reserve. 
The closing of liquor-shops, using armed police and permitting of Muhammadans 
to collect in crowds contrary to law are facts which go to show that the responsible 
officers at Nellore had anticipated a riot and then issued licences instead of with- 
holding them and taking precautionary measures, and that thus, were not sufficiently 
farseeing.. Besides it should be ascertained who is responsible for refusing 
send by telegraph the particulars of the incident on behalf of _Muhammadans. 
From the foregoing particulars it is not clear what excited the Muhammadans. 
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TI].—Leeistation. 


79. Referring to the os which the Hon’ble Mr. B. Venkatapati Raju 

+ +74: Has given notice to move in the ensuing session of 

The Madras. Legislative the Local Legislative Council with regard to the 
Council. , establishment of the Andhra and the Tamil Univer- 
sities, the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th November, observes in its leader under this 


heading, that the present Madras Government ot Lord Willingdon will earn the — 


lasting gratitude of the people of this Presidency if it accepts the resolution and 
sets itself to practical action in the matter without expressing mere lip-sympath 
as Lord Pentland’s Government did. It exhorts the Government to follow the 
example of the United Provinces Government which is trying to bring into exis- 
tence three new universities, and urges that at least the demand for the grant of a 
separate Andhra University should be complied with in consideration of the facts 
that it has been put forth successively for the past eight years from the Andhra 
Sabha platform, and that the Andhras are very backward in point of education. 
Turning to the Madras J)istrict Municipalties Bill, the paper urges that the 
non-official members should request the Government to defer this Bill till the 
introduction of the new reforms, as it neither widens the sphere of popular control 
in municipal matters, nor makes any provision for sources of income to municipal 
bodies commensurate with their increased responsibilities. It requests the 
Government to accept the resolutions to be moved by the Hon’ble. the Raja 
of Pithapuram for the uplift of the depressed classes. It thinks that, of all the 
interpellations, the one to be proposed by Mr. C, Narasimharaju of Vizagapatam 
with regard to the constitution of the Agency tractsin the Vizagapatam district 
into a separate district, inasmuch as it raises the question, whether the new 
reforms should apply to the Agency parts in toto or with the reservations suggested 
by the Government of India with regard to Chota-Nagpur. It fears that the 
reservation of the Government of India, giving the heads of provinces discre- 
tionary power in the matter of applying to the Agency tracts, the laws which 
may be enacted from time to time in the new Legislative Councils, will make the 

osition of ministers a sham. In view of the mineral resources and the many 
important zamindaris in the Agency tracts, it considers it of the greatest import- 
ance to include them within the operation of the Reform Scheme. 


80. In supporting the Village Otfivers Act Amendment Bill, a correspondent 

i to the Andhraprakastka, of the 1st November, 

iad vee Officers Act says :—As far as our knowledge goes, the karnams 

er a are very bad people. ‘This will be proved if the 
Government appoint a Secret Inquiry Committee to investigate the matter. 


81. Commenting upon the Malabar Land Registration Act Amendment Bill, 
the Yogakshemam, of the 7th November, points out 
_The Malabar Land Registra- ¢ one or two defects’. The proposed amendment 
tion Act Amendment Bill. . . ; pe 
enables the janmi or the tenant to apply for joint 
registration. ‘The question how far such a power is necessary for the tenant and 
whether he will take any action under it of his own accord requires consideration. 
. In the statement of objects and reasons there is an insinuation that 
sometimes the janmi pays all the taxes and realises unreasonable amounts from the 
tenant. This has no foundation whatever. On the other hand, the majority of 
the tenants of Malabar are such as do not pay their dues till the time of the 
renewal of their tenure, and many janmis have been impoverished, because they 
have had to pay in a lump sum the amount of the land revenue (due from the 
tenants). The Government do not seem to be aware of these facts. 

Writing on the same subject, the Logaprakasam, of the 10th Noverhber, says :— 
Though either the janmi or the tenant may apply for joint registration, it is 
doubtful whether the latter will be prepared todoso. The responsibility will 
therefore continue with the janmi. We do not think that this law will produce 
the desired result. Unless a law be introduced enabling the janmis to realise 
their dues under the Rent Recovery Act instead of having as at present to seek 
the aid of the Civil Courts, the position of the janmis will be rather 
unsatisfactory. 


AypmaaPaTaska, 
Madras, 
11th Nov. 1929. 


AR DHRAPRAKASIKA, 
a 
lst Nov. 1919. 


Yoe@axksusMax, 
Trichur, 
7th Nov. 1919. 


Lo@aPRaKAsaM, 
Trichur, 
10th Nov. 1919. 


ANDSRAPaTRIKA, 
6th Nov. 1919. 


SwaDesHABSIMAN!, 


Mangalore, 
7th Nov. 1919. 


MaLaraul, 


Quilon, 
Sth Nov. 1919. 
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LV.—NatTive STaTEs. 


82. In the course of its leader on the recent Conference of the Rulip 
Chiefs of India, held at Delhi, the Andhrapatrikg 
The Conference of Ruling of the 6th November, observes that His Excellency 
Chiets. the Viceroy has laid emphasis on the evils of rapid 

progress and on the responsibility of maintaining peace and justice, and brief 
disposed of the question of self-government and that this may prevent the Rulers 
of the Native States who are naturally inclined towards autocracy, from being 
forward in introducing reforms in their respective States. It refers to the manner 
in which a meeting organised to defend the State Policy in Travancore in the 
matter of reforms‘had to disperse on account of popular opposition, and remarks 
that this shows the trend of the public mind in the advanced Native States, that 
any attempts to suppress it would lead to unrest, and that to avoid these evils, 
the Government of British India will do well to encourage the Rulers of the 
Native States to introduce new methods in their States. It is of opinion that, in 
order to-ensure:the success of the conference, the subjects of the Native States 
should have representation in it. The paper concludes the leader i! observing 
that time alone will show the usefulness of the conference and that its formation is 
sure to acquire a high prominence, if it succeeds in bringing the British India 

and the Native States under the United States of India. 


Referring to the presidential speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at the 

Tie Chisk? Contesenes recent Conference of the Indian Chiefs held at Delhi 

: and to the remark, in particular, that the Chiefs 

must guard against the spread of secret revolutionary movements, the Swadesha- 

bhimani, of the 7th November, writes:—Though it looks like a piece of advice 

from one point of view, it sounds as a warning from another. But neither the 
Chiefs nor their Indian subjects seem to have carried on any secret revoluti 


movements. As such, it is rather difficult to understand the correct significance 
of this advice, or rather warning. 


In an article under the heading ‘the Chiefs’ Conference’ the Malayak, of 


wi, Cadel? Cenieecnes the 8th November, while pointing out that in one or 
two ways the Viceroy’s speech is worthy of atten- 

tion, takes exception to the worn-out theory contained in His Excellency’s advice 
to Indian Rajas that they should be conservatives, and should give prominence 
to the aristocracy and observes that His Excellency’s request te the Princes to 
help the British Government to root out anarchism in British India was not suit- 
able to the occasion. The paper remarks that the British Government may not yet 
have realised that some of the Princes who are friends and allies of His Majesty 
do not consider it consistent with their dignity to accept the position of Chieftains 
under the Government of India, and adds :—We do not favour the contention that 
the Chiefs’ Conference should be held under the patronage of the Government of 
India. When the Princes have a conference, their subjects should have 2 
congress. We doubt whether the Government will favour this suggestion. When 
the Princes sit in conference annually, we think it will be advisable that the 
subjects too should hold a congress to acquaint the former with the wishes of the 
people. Otherwise, when the Princes begin to act in accordance with the advice 


of the Viceroy, it is likely to cause a spirit of aloofness and difference of opinion 
between the Princes and their subjects. 


G 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[1.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) ‘General. 


1. The Hindu, of 21st November, writes as follows:—“ His Excellency Lord 

a ee Chelmsford is arriving in Madras on Monday next, 
The =Jalienwalls “6 and the local authorities are extremely busy in 
incident. making preparations for his reception. Lord Chelms- 
ford’s arriva! has been appropriately enough heralded by the publication day by day 
of the evidence given before Lord Hunter’s Committee in the Punjab. There can 
be no better or more striking memento of Lord Chelmsford’s administration as 
Viceroy than the facts elicited by the Punjab Disorders Inquiry Committee. If 
the non-official Indian public are minded to give him a souvenir, they might do it 
in the shape of a well-bound volume of the evidence which is being given before 
the Hunter Committee describing the savage atrocities that Punjab has been the 
scene of during the recent Martial Law administration in the said region. There 
may have been just a fear lest the withdrawal of the Sub-Committee of the All- 
India Congress Committee from participating in the inquiry may lead to a 
successful whitewashing of the conduct of the officers concerned in the frightful 
deeds by important facts not being brought to light, but such a supposition is set 
at naught by the facts too notorious to be burked, evidence and admissions of 
which have been given by the principal perpetrators there of such as Brigadier- 
General Dyer and Mr. Irving. . . Nota word of sympathy for the numerous 
victims of Martial Law tyranny or for their surviving relations has escaped so far 
as we are aware from the lips of the Viceroy or of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
They have sought to afford protection to their instruments of oppression by means 
of an Act of Indemnity. We doubt very much, whether the dreadful acts of 
massacre which were committed at the Jullianwhallah Bagh would be at all covered 
by the terms of the Indemnity Act, so far at least, as the principal officers who 
directed them are concerned. It is, perhaps, now intelligible why the Indemnity 
Act was rushed through the Legislative Council before the Punjab Disorders 
Committee commenced its sittings. Whatever the findings of that committee 
may be, it seems to us to be the duty of the Indian public to arraign before the 
courts of law men like’ Brigadier-General Dyer who is proved by his own state- 
ments to have caused the deaths of a large number of persons under revolting 
circumstances, leaving it to them if they can to establish sufficient grounds of 
justification or exculpation.”’ . 


Huspv, 
Madras, 
2iet Nov. 1919. 


DasaBmartas, 
Madres, . 
138th Mov. 1919. 


SwaDssaMITRAX, 
Madras, 
16th Nov. 1919. 


Vaprag amifnas, 
Tanjore, 
9th Nov. 1919. 


SwaDesaMiTaas, 
Madras, 
16th Nov. 1919. 


VimNACULAR PAPLiS. 


I1.—Foreien Pot.itics. 


2. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th November, states that a Dutchman, 
Belgian, a Norwegian, an American, an Italian, a 
Frenchman and an Englishman have been appointed 
to be the heads of the legal, industrial, executive, mandatory, transit, general 
news and economic sections respectively of the League of Nations and remarks 
that no place could perhaps be found therein for an Indian. 


3. Adverting to the condition of Indians in South Africa, the Swadesamitran, 
pe of the .dth November, observes :— Which Indian 

The condition of Indians in (an help being provoked at the thought of the 
South Africa. condition of our brethren in South Africa, which is 
growing worse day by day? Whenthe Imperial Conference was held. it was 
much talked about that ways had been found for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of Indians in the Colonies. But what has been the result? When, 
subsequently, a new law was passed in South Africa to the a rab of the 
Asiatics, the Indians agitated and they were told that an Imperial Commission 
would be appointed for making an inquiry. It has now turned out to be a 
commission to be appointed by the Government of South Africa. Though it was 
originally given out that Indians would be appointed to serve on it, the Govern- 
ment of India have subsequeutly issued a communiqué to the contrary. Even 
that commission is not to be constituted now. ‘To add to the trouble. there is 
another danger impending. We understand from an article contributed by the 
South African correspondent to the Times of India that the nationalist party will 
resolutely set to work to send away all the Indians in South Africa bag and 
baggage. It is stated that, at the time of the elections, the removal of the 
Indians would be urged and that a new association has been started with several 
branches in different piaces with a object of furthering this. Mr. L. J, Phillips, 
the President of this association, is promoting race hatred openly. What will be 
the end, if such hatred be thus promoted ? We would, therefore, urge again that 


our leaders and the authorities here should, without stopping with empty words, 
try to do something. 


4. Remarking that the planters who have benefited by the work of both the 
coolies and the ‘anzanis should take upon then- 
selves the sole responsibility of repaying in full the 
amounts due to the latter together with interest, the Vartakamitran, of the 9th 
November, observes :—No good can be derived by the coolies unless provision 18 
made in the Ceylon Labour Bill for the corporal punishment now inflicted upor 
them being put an end to, for their wages being raised by 75 per cent, for free 
compulsory education being given to their children up to their twelfth year, for 
free medical aid being rendered to women at the time of confinement and their 
feeding charges met with by the estates, for convenient places of dwelling being 
provided for them, for savings banks being started for the benefit of the coolies 
and pecuniary aid rendered to them when necessary and for those coolies who are 
a ay by age being sent back to their homes at the cost of the estates. 
We ope that our Indian leaders will agitate until the aforesaid amendments aré 


made in the Bill and thus ameliorate the condition of four lakhs of Indial 
labourers. 


5. Referring to a recent decision of the allied Council said to have been 


Furth ae 4 communicated to Germany, in which it is stat 
as. sal Be meee IPO amone other things that, unless Germady 
surrendered to them within ninety days the ships, 


The League of Nations. 


Indian coolies in Ceylon. 
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submarines, and other implements of war specified by them, steps would be taken 
to enforce it with military authority, the Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 
16th November, remarks :—-Though every one will admit that the action of the 
German Capitains 18 quite unjust, still it has to be considered well whether the 
little power possessed by Germany, which has already been suppressed and beaten 
down, should be reduced still further. This punishment is, of course, not too 
much for the misdeeds of Germany, but all countries should prosper well if there 
should be an abiding peace in the world. Then only will there be no cause for 
unnecessary struggles. We hope the statesmen in the allied countries will 
reconsider the results likely to arise from imposing more and more stringent 
conditions, while they do not modify the terms of the peace relating to economical 
resources which are, in the opinion of economic experts, prejudicial to production. 


6. Referring to this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th November, writes :— Swavzsamrraas, 


The Lrish question. appointed to consider the matter has come to a final 


decision and that its proposals would be considered by the Cabinet in a week and 
anew Bill introduced in the Parliament before the Christmas. It is however a 
matter for doubt whether sucha Bill will give satisfaction to Ireland. There 
will be no use whatever in the grant of reforms half and half, actuated by a fear 
of the threats used by Sir Edward Carson on behalf of one or two provinces like 
Ulster. The attitude generally adopted by the British Government towards 
Ireland has caused great dissatisfaction in America. It is being pointed out 
there that the best way of securing the future well-being of Ireland is to grant 
her freedom. Sympathy is increasing in England also in regard to Irish 
aspirations. Under the circumstances, it will not be proper for the British 
Government to do things as they please. As the British administration is one 
based upon a regard for public opinion, it is not just to act in defiance of it. We 
are confident that there are no statesmen in England who can avow boldly, like 
our Viceroy Lord Chelmsford, that they have made it a principle not to take into 
consideration the criticisms of the press. Such statements do not befit statesmen. 
We therefore hope that the British Government will enact a measure likely to 
give satisfaction to the Irish people. 


7. The Desathaktan, of the 18th November, refers to the opinion said to 
ae have been expressed with regret by Mr. Jinnah to 
The Turkish Khalifate. a eeeiiaietion of the pines Pt that the 
affair of the Khahfate would not be settled in accordance with the wishes of the 
Indians, and especially of the Muslims, and that things were being done contrary 
tothe assurances given by the Prime Minister in January 1918, and writes :— 
We infer that he has stated so on sufficient authority. We apprehend that unrest 
will take its abode in the world, if the affair of the Khalifate should not be settled 
in accordance with the wishes of the Muslims. We do not believe there will be 
peace and contentment in India also. May the British Government note this! 


8. Discussing the hearing of the African problem on the existence of 
mutual goodwill among the nations of Europe and 
also the manner in which its solution has been 
attempted by the Peace Conference, the Kristnzpatrika, of the 8th November, 
writes to the following effect in its leader under this heading:— . . . Toone 
who has closely studied the terms of the Versaillies Peace Treaty, it cannot but 
appear that the hearts of the European powers are still unsettled. Most of the 
alhed statesmen are raising their objections to the terms of the treaty on the 
ground that it is impossible to reconcile them with the fourteen points of President 
Wilson. It was the desire for a speedy conclusion of peace which made statesmen 
accept these terms, however unsatisfactory they might be. Those who have read 
the speeches of General Smutts will understand that his consent to the Peace 
Treaty was of such anature. Even President Wilson does not say that the peace 
terms are satisfactory. His speeches go to show that it was his hope to settle the 
unsatisfactory points by the League of Nations which made his consent to them 
possible. . . What close connexion there is between the African continent 
and the war, very few know. Still less do they know that a failure to solve the 
African problem properly will not only make peace impossible for Kurope but 


The African continent. 


It is understood that the Committee of the Cabinet 1en Nee’ 1919, 


I) xsaBEakTAN, 


18th Nov. 1919. 


a pe nero 
asulipatam 
8th Nov. 1919. 


KistNaPArRixa, 
Masulipatam, 
8th Nov. 1919. 


ANDHRBAPATRIK4, 


14th Nov. 1919. 
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will also remain a source of great danger. The African problem is of a ve 


complicated nature. It cannot be solved by superficial and temporary atrange 
ments. The manner in which it was disposed of at the Peace Conference a 
rise to the fear that if has gone only to aggravate the situation. What was done 
at the Peace Conference was to take the German colonies in Africa from the 
German control and place them under the British protection for the reasons tha 
their administration by Germany was so bad that it was no longer desirable t, 
leave them again to her charge and that Germany might use the ports in the 
colonies as submarine bases and thus be a source of trouble to the world’. 
commerce. It should not be understood that this arrangement will finally solye 
the difficulties in the matter; for almost all the European powers have got thei; 
respective shares in Africa and enjoy them along withGermany. They haye 
had to be at war with one another very frequently during the last thirty years, not 
satisfied with their shares and rights. Though the slave-trade which used to be 
the chief cause of their quarrels in the past has now been abolished, it has 
assumed a new shape and has been disturbing the peace, friendliness and union 
among the European nations. When France took possession of Tunis, a war 
was expected between her and Italy. . . Similarly, animosity was always 
rankling between England and Germany in respect of West Africa. Thus, Africa 
has been always the bone of contention among the European powers, on account 
of which they had often to raise their taxes and spend large sums for the main- 
tenance of armies and navies. In view of all these facts, the removal of Germany 
from Africa should not be understood to ensure the peace and security of 
Europe. 

Further, there is the problem of the native inhabitants of Africa. What 
relationship should exist between them and the European Powers ? Of course, there 
is the method of destroying the native black races, which was followed by France 
in North America and by Spain in South America. But the average European 
view has now broadened so far as to hate such a cruel and wholesale method of 
destruction, though it is not prepared to accord equal treatment to the black races. 
The European settlers in Africa do require the help of the black races be they of 
Africa or of Asia for the prosperity of their industries ; but these races should 
work only as coolies and ask for no rights. How is this possible? This is one 
side of the problem. The Africans should not be regarded as brutes in their own 
country without any rights and privileges. The national movement in Egypt is 
giving anxiety to British statesmen. At a time when the Europeans were 
wandering in forests as barbarous races, the ancestors of the Mubhammadan 
inhabitants of Africa conquered Europe and were spreading there their culture. 
The moral strength of the Europeans has begun to decline gradually and their 
peace, to be disturbed, the moment when their merchants and statesmen began 
to treat Africa as a slave-country and to divide it among themselves. The 
problem on one side 1s: what should be done with the native inhabitants of Africa ? 
On the other, there is the problem of avoiding friction among the several 
European races possessing colonies in Africa. It is impossible to try to solve the 
African problem by separating these two issues. 


9. Referring to the Miners’ strike in the United States, the Aistnapatrika, of 
the 8th November, observes under this heading that 
so long as the factory-system exists, and so long as 
the factory-owners increase the prices of their articles and the workmen in their 
turn demand a corresponding increment in their wages, there can be no improve- 
ment in the industrial situation. Referring to the factories in the big cities of 
India, like Calcutta, Bombay and Ahmedabad, it remarks that the evils of the 
factory-system which is responsible for so much sin and misery in the world have 
already invaded India. It suggests the revival of home industries and the 
establishment of co-operative societies as the only cure for this new slavery 
of labour. 


10. Referring to the spread of Bolshevism, the Andhrapairika, of the 14th 


| November, remarks under this heading that Bolshe- 
the Dolsnovie wanna vism in Russia is having recourse to revolutionary 
methods to crush the influence of the rich and help the cause of the labouring 


Labour strikes. 
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classes. It observes that Bolshevism will die of its own accord, if the various 
Governments try to settle amicably the points of dispute between the rich and 


the labouring classes in their respective charges. 


11. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th November, writes :— A*>mnararama, 


The Turkish problem. attempts to introduce some modifications in the 


terms of peace with ‘l'urkey are not likely to prove successful. This news cannot 
but cause widespread disappointment among the Mahammadans. They are 

oing to meet shortly to consider the question whether they should participate 
in the Peace celebrations or not. ‘Their minds are full of anxiety just now. 
It is not yet too late to try to relieve the high tension of their feelings and bring 
about an amicable settlement of the Turkish problem. 


The Madras Times correspondent states that the 2m Nov Tel. 


12. Under this heading, the Andhraputrika, of the 12th November, publishes in — 


The Fiji Islands and the 


Indians’ miserable condition. the Mahratia, stating that the Fiji Government is not 


giving suitable sites to the Indians, all the important 
ones having been already given to the Europeans who form the minorty, that an 
Indian, named D. M. Mani Lal, was sentenced to a fine of ten pounds or to one 
month’s imprisonment in default for having his office room on the premises of a 
Fiji Islander’s land with his permission, and that those Indians who want to 
invest their money on land will do well not to go to this country. 


13. In a note under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of ‘the 18th November, 
writes:—. . . The white settlers in Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa are complaining that the 
emigration of the Asiatics to the British Colonies is damaging their interests. 
Speaking to a representative of the Morning Post, Colonel Amery has observed 
that there is no foundation whatever for such a view, and that going from one 

art to another within the British Empire cannot be called emigration. One-half 
of the people of Asia are subjects of the British Empire. In these circumstances, 
it is not understood whether the subjection of the Indians, who are citizens of the 
British Empire, to troubles by the colofials who are in the habit of displaying 
their profase love of the British Empire, shows their love of the Empire, or their 
selfishness. ‘The doubts of the Indians about the policy of Imperial preference 
cannot be cleared, unless the truth of this matter is known. 


14. Discussing the contrast between the terms of the peace treaty and the 
fourteen points of President Wilson, a correspondent 
What has become of _ to the Kisinapatrika, of the 15th November, writes 
nn & Heaee Wiese! under this heading :— When peace nego- 
tiations were being carried on in Paris, it was a great blunder for them to say 
that they were prepared to apply the principle of self-determination to the various 
peoples living under the enemy domination and not to those who are subjects of 
the allied Governments. Doctor Wilson yielded to the English, the French, 
the Japanese and the Italian Ministers, lest the League of Nations should be 
revented from coming into existence. (1) The people of Korea wanted to be 
independent of Japan, and their request was refused ; (2) Shantung which forms 
part of China has been unjustly handed over to Japan. After referring to 
the cases of Tyrol, Saravalley, Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia and Egypt which 
have been made over to the Allies and observing that Doctor Wilson was 
prevailed upon to consent to the British protectorate in Egypt, the correspondent 
refers to rules (10), (11) and (12) of the League of Nations, andremarks:— . 
Whenever disputes arise between India and England or between India and the 
Colonies, the above rules give us the power of discussing them before the League. 
It must be said that the absence of such a right in the case of Ireland and Kgypt 
18 a great defect in the rules of the League. Confronted with the question, 
how India, not herself self-governing and independent, can give her vote as a 
member of the League to determine the independence of other countries, 
President Wilson replied by saying that under rule (11), the principle of self- 
étermination can be applied by the League whenever a situation threatening the 
pee of the world arises. This commentary of President Wilson gives us the 
ope that India, Egypt and Ireland will have emancipation. . . 


The fear of the colonies. 


Telugu an extractfroma Fiji correspondent’sletter to 12th Nov. 1919. 
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15. In an article under the heading ‘ Peace with Turkey,’ the Malayale 
Manorawa, of the 18th November, refers to the com. 


Peace with Turkey. plexity of the situation, the atrocities committed by 


- Turkey in Armenia, Arabia, ete., and to the agitation now going on in India with 
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regard to the settlement of the Turkish question and says:—Why should the 
Hindus and the Moslems in India who did not at any time protest against the 
unjust and cruel acts of Turkey make so much noise at present, when Turkey ig 
to be awarded suitable punishment for her atrocities? It will never be unjust that 
she should be made to suffer proper punishment for the atrocities which she hag 
been committing for several centuries. It will never be seen in the history of 
Turkey that she acted justly and lawfully in Western Asia at any time since she 
made her appearance in that country. 


16. The Qaumi Report, of the 6th November, referring to the Arab question, 
which has arisen together with the Turkish pro. 

The Arabian problem—the }Jem and which indicates that the Arabs at present 
partition of Turkey. apparently desire to take a large share of the 
dismembered ‘Turkish Empire, observes that it is at a loss to know how far their 
desire will be fulfilled and whether the Divine Divider will approve this division. 

The writer comments on the suggestion of an anonymous correspondent in 
the London Times that the British political predominance in Mesopotamia is 
necessary for the benefit of the British Empire, remarks that Mussalmans are 
astounded as to how this selfish principle got into the peace proposals, and how it 
is justifiable that for the benefit of one State another should be deprived of its 
territory. There is no such principle in President Wilson’s fourteen points. 
Nor was there any such motive in the war aims as expressed by Mr. Lloyd 
George. If itis a matter of self-interest, why say that misrule prevails in the 
Turkish Empire, and that nature has delegated to us the duty of spreading 
civilization therein ? 

The writer gives a comprehensive extract from the suggestions made and pro- 
ceeds to say :—Such are the proposals and motives. But we cannot believe that 
Britain, that rules over the major portiqn of the Muslim population, will absorb 
Muslim territories for her own personal benefit. The 7'imes anonymous correspond- 
ent may have written something contrary to fact. Britain is not unaware of the 
existing Muslim feelings and this is no time to please either Arabia or France, but 
rather to conciliate the Muslim world in general and India in particular, and to 
deliver them from urrest. Still we hope that the Statesmen of England will seriously 
and solemnly consider this delicate question and not ignore Muslim sentiments. 


II.—Homer ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Pole. 


17. Adverting to the announcement of the Publicity Board regarding the 
reappointment of Circle Inspectors of Police for 
Kurnool, Coimbatore and Trichinopoly, the Azdira- 
patrika, of the 15th November, remarks that the announcement in question does 
not mention the nature of the difficulties which have arisen from the absence of 
Circle Inspectors in the said villages. Since the general opinion of the people 18 
not in favour of these appointments, the paper urges that the Government should 
explain the advantages and the disadvantages involved in the matter. 


Circle Inspectors. 


(ec) Jazls. 
18. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 16th November, continues 
peng niet the article on this subject contributed by Mr. 


: Krishnaswami Sarma, in the course of which he 
makes tlie following suggestions in regard to the giving of education to the 
prisoners :—The prisoners generally lose their character and get spoilt on account 
of the want of good company. There are no adequate arrangements in our jal 

for their education, while those in the western countries provide for the compul- 
sory education of each prisoner. In the latter, the prisoners are freely allow 

to have books in their cells, but the inmates of the prisons of this Presidency 
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are prohibited from doing so and it is considered to ke an offence fora prisoner 
to have books in his cell except on Sundays. ‘The books kept for the use of the 

risoners in jails are mostly those written by missionaries and common story books. 
Books that are really instructive are very rare. The Jail authorities neither 
purchase, nor recommend the purchase of, philosophical or puranic works. Each 
central jail should purchase annually books of the value of Rs. 200 at least and 
each district jail, those of the vaiue of Rs. 100. ‘I'here is no compulsory education 
for prisoners 1n India and there is generally very little of religious instruction. 
There are neither temples nor offering of prayers in the Indian prisons. The 
Government have now for some time been appointing persons to give religious 
instruction, but the arrangement is not so very satisfactory. Good religious 
teachers should be made to give moral instruction to the prisoners, at least 15 
minutes every day.' Persons of education and learning should frequently come 
to the jails and give the prisoners instruction in hygiene and social service. The 
prisoners should not be made to work on fast days, which should be observed as 
holidays. ‘The warders and other ordinary jail officials should. not be utilized for 
purposes of instruction, but teachers should be brought from outside. 


(d) Education. 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th November, refers to the strong opposition 
ee of the Collector of Madura to the proposal of the 
ee Institute at Director of Industries, that the Technical Institute 

at Madura should be abolished and the activities of 
the Dying Expert transferred to Madras and writes :—The Collector says that, as 
the studeuts who have had some industrial training are likely to think of going 
out and earning something on account of their poverty, they will undergo the full 
course of training and go out after learning the work, if they should be paid 
wages suited to the work that can be turned out by them; and we are of opinion 
that this is the correct view. Before beginning. to say that there has hitherto 
been no appreciable benefit from the school, it should first be noted whether it 
has been conducted properly tilll now. The Government had been keenly intent 
only upon the construction of a grand building for the school, but did not 
conduct the institution efhciently. When the building is nearing completion, 
they think of abolishing the school itself. ‘The Director of Industries also has 
realised that the students receiving training would stick on only if they had some 
income, and recommended that it should be converted into a workshop on business 
lines and that Madras would be the best place for it. We are of opinion that 
Madura also is an excellent place for the purpuse. While provision has to be 
made for this kind of training in each district, it is not proper to abolish even 
that which is being done on a small scale. A big institute for training is no 
doubt necessary in Madras,’ but we only want that the institution in Madura 
should not be abolished. We have no objection to the Dying [Expert remaining 
in Madras or any other place, as we are not aware of any good having resulted 
from his work till now. But there should be an institute in Madura for teaching 
the dyeing industry. We understand that all the dyers in Madura are eager to 
learn the process of dyeing that is at present followed in Europe. Because of the 
mistake committed in not having appointed one who could teach it, it is not 
proper to propose the abolition of the institute itself. ‘Those who are appointed 
to teach this industry should be men who have had practical experience of the 
work and not persons who have to learn it from the Sourashtras of Madura. 
It is also necessary that weaving with the help of new handlooms should be 
taught. The Collector of Madura expresses the view that it will be a waste of 
labour to train the weavers in working the fly-shuttle looms as they, after 
receiving such training, will have to work on the country looms. Can it not be 
arranged to make the weavers use the fly shuttle loom itself, which does not cost 
much, as is understood to be done in !Sombay? Ifthe weavers should realise 
that it is profitable to work on that loom, they will not hesitate to bring it into use. 


But, as they may not have the money to purchase such looms, the Government — 


may arrange for the sale of the looms to the weavers on the instalment system. 
We urge that no industry which was being taught in Madura shoald cease to be 
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taught. Before attempting to lay the blame on the students, the capabilities of 


the teachers also should be taken into consideration. Ata time when the Problem 
of industrial advancement is being keenly discussed and before final orders haye 
been passed on the report of the Industries Commission, where is the neces sity {oy 
closing even the existing industrial schools ? 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th November, also states that the people of the 

district of Madura are raising a strong objection to. 

Ps wal ee the proposal of the Director of Industries to Shaka 

; this institute and remarks that it will not be deemed 

proper to close suddenly an institution which has been doing useful work for 
long time. 


20. In its leader on agricultural” education and State aid, the Andhrapatrika, 

of the 12th November, describes the progress of 
agriculture and State aid accorded to it in Europe 
and observes as follows about the work of the Agricultural Department in the 
Madras Presidency :— For the whole of the Godavari district having 
1,172,636 cattle in all, there are only four veterinary dispensaries and five veterj- 
nary doctors. There are five Agricultural Research Institutes. The results of 
the researches made in these institutes are not very important. It is not 
known how many ryots purchase the pamphlets and the calendars printed and 
sold by the Agricultural Department for the diffusion of knowledge. We cannot 
also say how far those who purchase them are profiting thereby. What is the 
Agricultural Department doing for the diffusion of this information among other 
people? The ordinary ryot does not know, nor has he the facilities to know what 
is going on. We cannot expect our agricultural progress to be more rapid than 
what it is, so long as civilian officials without scientific agricultural experience are 
appointed as heads of the Agricultural Department. 


21. The Dhar masadhani, of the Ist November, says that difference of opinion 


exists among the le as to the necessity of givin 
The Girls’ School at Vizaga- higher es girls, and mom that the 
patam. number of girls attending the school at Vizagapatam 
is falling. The paper hopes that the authorities will evince an interest in the 
matter and remove the defects, if any, in the school, at once. 


22. The Prarambhanidya, for October, reports a speaker at a conference of 
primary schoolmasters of Kavaliand Kovur to have 
said:—Separate schools are opened for Muham- 
madan boys. So far as primary education is concerned, there is no need to start 
separate schools for Muhammadans. The establishment of girls’ schools 
when schoolmistresses are not availahle is not of much advantage. Some members 
of the staff should not be males while others are females. Certain changes have 
to be made in the curriculum for girls. Primary education cannot make 
progress until the qualifications of schoolmasters is raiséd and qualified men cannot 
be secured unless they are offered a higher scale of pay. It is regrettable 


that vernacular readers published by foreigners not knowing the vernacular 
should he prescribed. 


23. A correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 8th November, says that the 


first indication of many of the English-educated ~ 
; persons is the spectacles, that English education 
makes students physically, mentally and morally weak and brings on a premature 


death, and that there can be no economic progress unless the present system of 
education is reformed. 


24. The Swadeshabhimani, of the '14th November, writes:—The reply given 
to the representations of the teachers of the 


Anantapur Municipal schools by Mr. Littlehailes, 
the present Director of Public Instruction, is both surprising and regrettable 


The teachers had asked that the municipal grants may be increased in order that 
their pay may be raised and the Director is reported to have replied as follows: 
‘You get far more than before. If you cannot serve on that pay, we have 


Agricultural education. 


A Schoolmasters’ Conference. 


The present system of education. 


The pay of schoolmasters. 


enough of other men.”: If this be true, it will surely cause the most deadly 
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disappointment. When the Director said that the teachers were getting more 
than before, he does not seem to have considered the enormous difference 
between the past and the present scale of prices of all things and the immense 
hardship caused thereby. ‘It is necessary to calculate how far the enhanced pa 
oes to meet the prevailing conditions. The Director might be able to find 
enough persons ready to serve on the present pay or even less pay. We have 
heard such statements made by the proprietors of factories to their coolies who 
had struck work. And now such pearls have begun to drop even from the lips of 
the head of the Educational Department ! Such words may, perhaps, be appropriate 
from the mouth of a factory manager, but never from a learned person like 
Mr. Littlehailes who is at the head of the Educational Department! 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


25. In an article under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th November, 

i. publishes in Tamil an abstract of a lecture delivered 

The constitution of local self- 3 Madras by Mr. K. Vyasa Rao on the 13th idem 
governing bodies. on “the Civic Machinery ”. 


26. Reviewing in its leader the administration reports of the Kistna and the 
Ganjim district boards for 1918-19, the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 14th November, observes that, when 
lack of medical hands was the reason for the 
increase in the death-rate among the people in the Kistna district, on account of 
the prevalence of epedemics like smallpox and influenza, it fails to understand 
why the Government could not see its way to encourage the district board to 
employ tke services of ayurvedic physicians who are always available in good 
numbers. Referring to the unsatisfactory results of vaccination, it remarks that 
dissatisfaction among the fy 63 has made its appearance since the lymph began to 
be prepared in the Guindy Institute, and appeals to the Government to inquire 
into the causes of this failure of vaccination, whether it is due to any wrong in 
the lymph now prepared or solely to the incapacity of vaccinators. It requests 
the Kistna district board to improve the roads of villages in the delta-tracts of the 
district in view of the difficulties to which village people are generally put to. 
It urges that the Government should grant all the taluk and the district boards 
the right of electing their own presidents. 


Turning to the remarks of the Government, that the reasons given by the 
President of the Ganjam District Board for the poor results of the vaccination 
system are not satisfactory, it repeats its own observations made in respect of the 
Kistna District Board on the same subject, and requests the Government to inquire 
into the correct causes for the failure of the system. 


The Kistna and the Ganjam 
district boards. 


27. The Andhravani, of the 8th November, regrets that the Government do 
not furnish the local papers with copies of the 
District Board, Taluk Board and Municipal adminis- 
tration reports, and hopes that they will not fail to 
send them to those papers at least in future. 


District Board Administration 
Reports. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


28. Commenting upon the report on the administration of the Abkari Depart- 
ie Dita Beeicteeed ment for the year 1918-19, the Manorama, of the 
aie eee 11th November, points out that a careful perusal of 

the report will show that the number of drunkards is increasing instead of decreas- 
ing, and regrets that people are falling victims to this vice even in these times of 
high prices. The paper doubts whether the efforts of the Government to check 
this evil are really producing the desired effect, and observes that the order that 
all liquor shops should be closed at 8 p.m. has become, meaningless as their 
Owners keep tea shops next to them where liquor could be page brought by the 
ck door, and that none of the efforts of the Government in this direction has 
loosened the hold of drunkenness on the people. 
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(k) General. 


29. Referring to the good work which Mr. B. P. Wadia is said to be doiy 

in England in order to improve the miserable 
condition of the Indian labourers and to the opinion 
expressed by the Jabour Leader published in England that he alone can truly 
represent their condition and, as such, is the proper representative of the Indian 
Labour at the Washington Conference, the Lesabhaktan, of the 12th November 
hopes that Mr. Joshi, who has been appointed by the Government to represent 
the Indian labourers, will consult him when placing the condition of the latte; 
before the conference. 

Adverting to the proceedings of the International Labour Conference jp 
session at Washington, the same paper observes :—We have now to infer that our 
expectation, that the holding of this conference may be productive of benefit to 
all the labourers in the world, will not be realised. A proposition was moved in 
the said conference to the effect that the labourers in all countries should not work 
more tha forty-eight hours a week, except in the case of certain specified industries, 
in which they can work for fifty-six hours, but a proviso was added to this 
proposition that it would not be applicable in the case of China, Japan and India, 
on account of their climatic conditions and the imperfect nature of their labour 
organisations. Illimitable was the sorrow which we felt when we saw the 
message conveying this news. Along with it, there occurred to us also the thought 
that there would not be any use in.so feeling sorry. Alas! Alas! What has the 
position of the eastern countries come to? ‘The state of India has come to this, 
The principle of self-determination which was talked about during the war and 
the League of Nations which was constituted at the time of the conclusion of the 
peace are perhaps afraid even to face India! India now puts these two questions 
to the world, viz., whether she is now going to be granted reforms in accordance 
with her own wishes and who is to clear the doubt whether she will have any 
influence in the League of Nations. We do not know what reply President 
Wilson, who desired a world peace, has to give to these. It is regrettable indeed 
that, in addition to the bad grace showered on India in the matter of self- 
determination and the League of Nations, the International Labour Conference 
too should have acted in this graceless manner towards India. The labourers in 
India, which is a hot country, get exhausted by working seventy-two hours per 
week. In England and other western countries wherein, on account of the 
coolness of temperature, people do not get exhausted by long hours of work, the 
labourers work only forty-eight hours a week. As nature is opposed to prolonged 
work in hot countries, the Indian labourers, who work twelve hours a day, 
become a prey to various cruel diseases and die soon. The hours of work of the 
Indian labourers should be shortened for the sake of charity at least. It cannot 
therefore be a wise thing for the International Labour Conference to propose that 
restricting work to only forty-eight hours a week is not necessary in the case of 
India and other eastern countries. It cannot be said that there are no labour 
organisations whatever in the eastern countries. Because the number of such 
organisations is small, should men exhaust themselves by working for a long time 
and die soon? Is it necessary that the Indian labourers should work hard like 
cattle and undergo suffering, till there is an improvement in the labour organisa- 
tions in the eastern countries? Weare sure that such organisations will not 
flourish, so long as the hours of work of the labourers in these countries are long. 
Our fequest is therefore that the proposition moved in the International Labour 
Conference regarding the hours of work should be made applicable to all countries. 
May all the Indian labourers carry on a constitutional agitation and secure 
their good! 


Beginning to deal with the condition of the Indian labourers, the ” 
; Emigrant, of the 6th November, observes :—!n 20 
She tndiog lobenrape other country in the world can be found labourers 
who suffer hardships like the Indian labourers. The wages which the majority 
of our labourers are earning is not sufficient even to secure a hearty meal for 
them. According to the law regulating labour now in force, in Madras, capita 
lists should not compel the labourers in their service to work for more than 


The Indian labour movement. 
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twelve hours @ day, and it becomes therefore lawful for the former to exact work 
from the latter from sunrise to sunset. The workmen in the factories in India 
are mostly made to’ work from ten to twelve hours a day, while in England, 
America, France and other European countries, the practice of the labourers 
working for more than eight hoursa day has stopped, and the Government in 
those countries are prepared to enact a Jaw providing that the labourers should 
not be made to work for more than eight hours. But, in India, no decisiva 
consideration has yet been given to this subject. 


Adverting to the a < the x ag me Labour Conference at 
| , ashington, the Swadesamitran, in its supplement 
The Indian Lane move of the 16th November, shestvee :-~ Though India 
has been taken into the League of Nations, the 
Government of India have, without giving the Indian Labourers the right to 
choose their own representative, sent one appointed by themselves to the 
conference. It is perhaps their view that there is no labour movement at all in 
India. If they had been actuated by such an idea, we cannot but think that they 
are utterly ignorant of the affairs taking place here. ‘I'he action of the Govern- 
ment in having disregarded the election, by several labour associations, of 
Mr. B. P. Wadia as their representative and in having conducted themselves as 
they pleased, indicates clearly the nature of their administration. However, 
upon a strong: protest from the Indian labour, the Secretary of State for India 
has deputed Mr. Wadia to advise Mr. Joshi. Though this arrangement is 
consoling to us in a way, we have still to observe that it is not in keeping with 
the right principle. Farther, we have to infer from the reply given by the 
Secretary of State to the question of Colonel Yate in the House of Commons that 
the Government of India have not apprised him of the true facts at all. 
Whatever may be the nature of the reply given by Mr. Montagu, the question 
has been brought before the Labour Conference, who have appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter. We hope that this committee will decide that 
the action of the Government of India is wrong. 


30. Referring to the news that His Excellency Lord Willingdon is to open 
an exhibition in the Gokhale Hall, Madras, in con- 
Art _ All-India = Libraries yexion with the All-India Libraries Conference, 
zhilition. the Desabhaktan, of the 12th November, observes :— 
We hope from this that Lord Willingdon will be of assistance in the development 
of the All-India Libraries movement, which is new in India. There will bea 
growth in the knowledge of the people and, from it, educational advancement in 
proportion to the progress of this movement and we trust that Lord Willingdon 
will offer us good suggestions for securing such progress. 


31. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th November, publishes the proceedings of a 
public meeting held on the 9th idem at Vangandur 
under the auspices of the local Home Rule League, 
in which resolutions among others were passed requesting the repeal of the prohi- 
bitury orders against Mr. '‘l'ilak under the Defence of India Act and advocating the 
removal of the restrictions against Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai, Arabinda Ghosh and others 
and the release of all political prisoners on the day of the peace celebrations. 


ment. 


Public meeting at Veng’andur. 


32, The Desabhaktan, of the 12th November, reproduces in Tamil an article ° 


wae _ on this subject said to have been extracted by the 
tnx ge for the army in Mghraita from the Tribune of Lahore, in the course 
nia of which a reference is given to the strictures 
passed by a Sessions Judge in the Punjab on the methods of recruitment for the 
army followed there. 


33. In a note under this heading, the Dravidan, st bg 12th N presnaey eg 
to a letter contributed by a correspondent to the 
vale and the Beleherists Sheffield Telegraph, in which he cars that Mr. 
Lenin, the leader of the Bolshevists, has himself stated that Asia was his objective, 
that the latter has sent money and arms into India and is trying through a 
Russian representative of his to stir up the people against the British and that, 
if sufficient care be not taken, the Germans will, by some device or other, regain 
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what they lost by the war, and comments thereon to the following effect :—w, 
endorse the statement of the Madras Times that Lord Hunter, the President of the 
Punjab Disorders Inquiry Committee, should note this well. ‘T’he people of oy 
country are already suffering much from the effects of famine. If to it should be 
added also the disorder that these cruel men may bring about, the state of oy, 


country will become hopeless indeed. | 
84. The Hindu Nesan, of the 13th November, expresses its satisfaction at 


the appointment of Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai - 
Diwan Babadur I. as Temporary Secretary to Government, Revenye 
Swamikannu Pillai 


(Special) Department, and remarks :—It is being 
said that this is only a temporary arrangement. But we hope the Provincia] 
Government, who made this appointment, will make it a permanent one and 
continue to fill it up from the Provincial Civil Service. 


35. Referring to the suggestion of the by | Board that the experiment 

we Te ae of publishing in the District Gazette a gist of the 
SEK Saas matters contained in the annual district administra- 
tion report with a view to make the people better acquainted with them, may be 
tried in one or two districts at least, the Swadesamitran, of the 13th November, 
states that the reply of the Government is that the Collectors can explain these 
matters to the people in conferences or darbars or interviews whenever they have 
an opportunity of doing so and thereby remove their mistaken notions, and 
remarks:—But we have no belief in this. Mven if the Collectors have the 
requisite leisure, it will do good only if they should move intimately with the 
people and speak to them freely. It can be productive of some good only if they 
should, without becoming enraged at any criticism of their actions, conduct them- 
selves as public servants in the districts. But will not notions of prestige and 
honour aud love of authority stand in the way ? 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th November, refers to 
the rejection by the Government of the proposal 
made by -the Publicity Board for the issue of 
District Administration reports by District Collectors, and remarks that it will 
not be possible for officers to give adequate information on district matters in 
the course of their interviews with the people and in public meetings, as suggested 
by the Government. It further points out that when Municipal Bodies, Provincial 
Governments and every Government Department publish their respective annual 
Administration Reports, pressure of work cannot be an excuse for District 
Collectors to omit it, and that is necessary that District Officers should take any 
amount of trouble, in such an important matter. ; 


The Jaridah-t-Roggar, of the 15th November, referring to His Excellency 
i oa the Governor in Council’s expressed expectation 
R ana District Administration that much benefit would follow if prominent citizens 
— of the districts continue to give to the public at 
general meetings, local Darbars, etc., information regarding progress in districts, 
observes :—We appreciate His Excellency the Governor’s farsighted views but 
would request permission to suggest that it is not advisable to impose on leading 
men in the districts the burden of fulfilling the supposed duties of the Publicity 
Board. Lectures by prominent citizens, and announcements at public 
meetings are found to be productive of good. If it is intended to strengthen their 
hands and to verify their statements, it is incumbent on the Publicity Board to 
make arrangements to see that the Progress Report of every district and other 
jeulays are published from time to time in their respective native languages o 

in the vernacular papers so that the public may be satisfied. 


36. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th November, refers to a recent speech 0 
the benefits of Britith rule in India, said to havé 
been delivered at Liverpool by Professor Ramsay 
Muir, who stayed for about two years in India as4 | 
member of the Calcutta University Commission, and observes:—There is none 
who 1s not aware of the benefits of the British rule, but an enumertion of them 
canmot be a remedy for the defects. The British rule is only that of the 
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bureaucracy and it has been publicly admitted by several Civilians and Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, that there aro many evils resulting from 
such rule. Hence it is that endeavous are being made to secure political reforms. 
While liberty 1s the foundation of British rule, how much of liberty of. person, of 
speech and of writing 1s there in India? What is wrony in India trying. to 
secure this? It is said that, as the officials work selflessly in India, they are 
unable to bear the condemnation which they are subjected to and wish only to go 
away ifthey can, on account of their having become wearied of it. There are 
officials who selflessly work for the good of the country ; but we wish to know 
how many of them thereare. If there were no selfish motives, why should many 
of the Madras and some of the Behar Civilians have come out to attack the reforms 
openly ? What is the meaning of the outcry raised by them that their interests 
should not be affected by the Reforms? None will think of acting against the 
wishes of those who, out of weariness, want to leave the country. It has also 
been frequently stated by the Indians that they want the co-operation of such 
Eoglishmen as would act impartially, considering the interest of India foremost 
and next to it that of the Empire. 


87. Keferring to this conference, the Indian Emigrant, of the 6th November, 
writes :—Mr. Joshi of Bombay has been aent by 
the Government of India to this conference as a 
representative of the Indian labourers, and, to help 
and advise him, the same Government have deputed Mr. Wadia who is now in 
London as the representative of the Madras Labour Union. The representatives, 
who have been sent to this conference from different countries, have been elected 
by the labourers in those countries, while the labourers in India have not the 
right to elect their own representatives. This indeed is a great grievance of the 
Indian labourers. While the representatives of other countries, who attend the 
conference, are responsible either to the Government or the Labour Unions that 
sent them, the person who has his seat on the conference as the representative of 
the Indian labourers is not responsible to these labourers ; for it is the Government 
and not the labourers that elected him. Though it is true that Mr. Joshi and 
Mr. Wadia know in a way the hardships of the Indian labourers and sympathise 
with them, we cannot but point ovt that it is a great grievance for the labourers 
that opportunity bas not been given to them to exercise their right. 


lhe International Labour 
Conference. 


38. Observing that no good seems to have resulted from the petition 
submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy by the 
wife of Bhai Paramananda for the release of her 
husband, who was some years back sentenced to transportation for life in the 
Lahore Conspiracy case, the Desabhakian, of the 13th Nqvember, remarks that it 
is not known what kind of justice it is to make one’s wife and children suffer for 
one’s fault and adds :—If Lord Chelmsford, who isa Christian, possesses at least a 
particle of mercy, the chief quality of Christ, he may grant pardon to Bhai 
Paramananda and, releasing him at once, afford protection to his wife and children 
who are in a pitiable condition. Would he do s0 ? 


39. The Desabhaktan, of the 13th November, writes:—We hope that the 
authorities will not forget the necessity of granting 
amnesty to the political prisoners in India and 
the Andamans and releasing all of them at the time of the Peace celebrations 
which are to take place shortly. His Majesty the King has already ordered 
that, at the time of these celebrations, all the political prisoners should be released 
on certain conditions. But the authorities have not properly given effect to his 
noble desire. We would like to urge this point. 


The Andhravani, of the 8th November, publishes in Telugu the memorial of 
re the Bombay National Union to His imperial Majesty 
Political offenders. praying for the grant of a general amnesty to 
political prisoners on the occasion of the forthcoming peace celebration, and hopes 
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that His Majesty the King-Emperor will, on an occasion like this, manifest his 
liberal statesmanship. 
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40. Referring to the observation said to have been made by Mr. Eardley 
Mr. Norto the C Norton that Lord Sinha’s election as the President of 
ee Congress in 1915 was a mistake and that he had 
rendered no public service in accordance with the views of the Congress, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 13th November, writes:—In the course of his observation 
Mr. Norton brings out a point which every one, and especially the Congressmep 
should note. He urges that it should be the characteristic of the Congressmen to 
proclaim the wishes of the people without fearing Government officials. We too 
urge this. There is indeed some truth in the complaint that many of our leaders 
have, in view of the favour of the authorities, injured the greatness of the 
Congress. There is no doubt that the majority of the Indians will accept 
Mr. Norton’s statement that Lord Sinha has not done any public act which js 
esteemed by the Indians. 


41. Observing that the authorities of the Carnatic and Buckingham Mills do 

| | not seem to have carried out His Majesty’s desire 
The Carnatic and Buckingham § ¢h4t at 11 o’clock on the 11th instant every one of 
ai. his subjects should pray for two minutes for the 
peace of the souls of the soldiers who died in the war, the Desabhaktan, of the 13th 
November, thinks that in case this should be true, it is necessary that the 
authorities of these mills should be reprehended. 


42. Adverting to the Lady Chelmsford’s appeal to the Indian public for funds 

+ Ac Cas blots for the association for improving the health of 

q ‘ _[Indian women, the Desabhaktan, of the 13th Novem- 

ber, observes :—We are grateful to Lady Chelmsford for the interest she takes in 

the cause of Indian women. We are glad that an opportunity has arisen for 

Lady Chelmsford to mitigate, by her goodness, the rigour of the high-handed acts 
of Lord Chelmsford. 


43. In an article under this heading contributed by a correspondent to the 
Patrictien Desabhaktan, of the 13th November, the following 
observations find place among others :—Liberty, it 

should be understood by all, is the abode of patriotism. . . The Goddess of 
Liberty commands those that seek Her to make renunciation for the sake of their 
native land. Renunciation is not an ordinary thing. He alone is a renouncer 
who has, for the sake of the country, renounced his body, wealth and soul or is 
prepared todo so. He alone isa true hero who toils for the country in thought, 
word and deed. Whocan oppose him? . . . All fears should disappear 
before patriotism as the dew before the sun. The words ‘May India prosper’ 
should not be forgottoneven when dying. Brethren! Ponder a little over these 
words! Come out to serve the country and liberate the motherland from poverty, 
famine and hondage! .In Italy, patriots like Garibaldi and Mazzini established 


alife of liberty. In our country of Bharata too, many such patriots have appeared 


and, if we follow their footsteps, it is certain that our country will prosper. 
How to describe the hardships which have been suffered and are being suffered 
by Tilak, Gandhi, Lala Lajput Rai, Arabinda Ghosh, Bepin Chandra Pal, Moti 
Lal Gosh, Chidambaram Pillai, Subrahmanya Siva and others who, possessing rare 
qualities such as truth, equality, self-sacrifice and mercy, identify the hunger, 
poverty and hardship of the 33 crores of Indians with their own and consider India 
their own household! Alas! The hand trembles. Is it not for the sake of the 
33 crores of Indians that they have cheerfully undergone severe punishments such 
as rigorous imprisonmevt for 5 years, 4 years and 2 years? Brethren! Every 
one of us should adore them and strive to win the liberty of our country. ! 


44. Observing that the troubles and deaths caused by motor-cars are every 
day increasing in this country, the Desabhakian, 
of the 14th November, refers to the case of 3 
wealthy Parsi gentleman in Rangoon having been convicted for rash driving and 
sentenced to imprisonment, and remarks:—In such cases, the authorities in 
Madras stop with merely levying fines. We wish that the rashness of motor-cat 
drivers should be checked only by imposing rigorous punishments. 
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45, Referring to the decision of Mr. Gandki, Pandit Malaviya and others not 
to have anything to do with this committee and 
| not to let in evidence before them on account of 
Committee, the Punjab Government having declined to carry 
out their suggestions, the Desabhaktan, of the 14th November, observes :—We hope 
that Sir Edward Maclagan will reconsider the suggestions of Mr. Gandhi and 
others. ‘lhe authorities seem to have objection only to the release of Lala Hari 
Kishen Lal and other leaders at the time of inquiry. It is certain that, unless 
they are set free for the present, satisfactory evidence vannot be let in before the 
committee. The committee have already commenced their work and begun to 
hear a witness who is an official. We hope that the Punjab Government will not 
create unnecessary Obstacles in the way but come to a satisfactory settlement. 


Observing that this committee was appointed to inquire into and report 

upon the truth of the incidents which occurred 
in the Punjab, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th 
November, writes:—It is the contention of the 
Government that a serious riot would have occurred but for the application of 
Martial Law, while the case of the people is that there was no conspiracy whatever 
for bringing about a riot and that the unrest was caused solely by the hasty acts 
of the officials. The work of the committee is only to ascertain and report which 
of these two contentions is correct. Each of the parties will try to let in evidence 
that can establish the truth of its own contention and the Government have all the 
facilities required for letting in evidence in support of their case. But, where are 
the persons that can let in evidence on behalf of the people? Most of the Punjab 
leaders, who alone are acquainted with the full facts, are confined in prisons. 
Which ordinary individual, who sees that even the leaders are remaining in prisons, 
will venture to give evidence against the Government officials? The facts 
within their knowledge can be proved only if all the leaders are released on bail, 
so that they may represent everything that took place. ‘The ordinary people will, 
by their release, be encouraged to think that the committee are eager to learn the 
truth. It is, therefore, nothing but reasonable that the Congress sub-committee 
requested the Lieutenant-Governor and the Inquiry Committee to release the 
leaders and remove the fear of the people. It is reasonable again that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Malaviya, Pandit Motiial Nehru, Mr. C. R. Das and others have, upon the 
refusal of the Government to accede to this request, stated that they could not 
work in co-operation with the committee and that they could not let in evidence 
before them. By their so keeping aloof, the inquiry will be conducted only 
ex parte. ‘l‘he Government will let in evidence to prove their case, while there 
will be none to prove the contentions of the people. Hence the conclusion may be 
in favour of the Government. But then it will be said that they have succeeded, 
without affording facilities for the representation of the other side. If we should 
consent to present the popular case imperfectly, it may be said again that the 
people lost it owing to their inability to establish it. It is, therefore, better that 
we are in @ position to say that the all-powerful Government succeeded only by 
refusing to afford facilities for the presentation of the people’s case. Hence we 
support the decision of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya and others. One may doubt 
whether the Government have begun to entertain the apprehension that they 
might lose their case, judging from the character of the evidence let in at Delhi, 
which went to show that there was no conspiracy whatever to subvert the Gov- 
ernment and that the untoward incidents were not due to anything but the hasty 
acts of the officials. “The officials ive various versions of the events which 
occurred in the Punjab. ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Thompson stated in the Imperial 
Legislative Council that the number of people who were shot to death at Jallian- 
wala Bagh was 271, while Mr. Miles Irving, who gave evidence before the 
committee, estimated it to be between 400 and 500. When the Government 
evidence is so very conflicting, it is a highly partial act to refuse to afford facililies 
lor presenting the case of the people. Information has since reached us that the 
Government have climbed down a step. They have intimated to the Congress 
sub-committee that, if the committee wished to examine any of the persons in 
prison, they would be let out on the day of inquiry alone. If the request of the 
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Congress Committee had been only that they should be examined, the statemen, 
now made by the Government would be proper. But it is the contention of the 
committee that, if the leaders come out, it would be an encouragement ty the 
ople who might not otherwise come forward to give evidence on account of 
‘their fear of the police and that they would be in a better position to let in evidence 
than to give por sore themselves. It is, therefore, but proper that the Congregg 
Committee did not consent to co-operate with the Inquiry Committee, accepting 
the offer of the Government to release some of the prisoners for aday. Unless 
the request of the Congress Committee iscomplied with and the leaders are released 
on bail for the whole period of the inquiry, the people would only think that the 
Government committed egregious mistakes, and are creating obstacles sw tha 
they might not be proved. If, therefore, the people should consider the Govern. 
ment to be impartial, all the leaders imprisoned should be released for a tine and 
the co-operation of the Congress Committee secured. 


46. The Swadesamiran, of the 14th November, in the course of its comments 
_ , Upon the proceedings of this conference, observes :— 
The All-India Libraries While the Indians are decidedly superior to others 
Conference. in point of natural intelligence and wisdom. there 
are no suitable facilities in this country for securing improvement in respect 
thereof. If the state of affairs is to continue like this for ever, what is to be their 
fate? If such a miserable condition is allowed to grow, it will , in course of time 
be productive of evil consequences not only to the people, but also to the Govern- 
ment. Libraries can, to some extent, be a remedy for this state of affairs and 
conduce to the promotion of popular education. How many libraries are there in 
our country? ‘There is not even one which can be deemed to be a really excellent 
one. ‘And those here and there which are attached to universities and colleges 
and schools are not accessible to the public. Even if accessible, they will not be 
of much use to them. The libraries in one or two places, which may be considered 
to be useful to the people, are like a drop in the ocean. Our rulers have not paid 
any attention to these matters till nuw. When they have not done anything even 
in regard to the question of primary education, how are they going to take any 
action in respect of the matter in question ? | 
Observing that this conference is remarkable in many ways and that, of all 
the conferences which have assembled till now, this alone 1s capable of doing 
much good to the general public, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th November, writes :— 
The Madras Presidency is much backward in the Libraries movement. This 
movement, which originated a few years ayo in some of the Andhra districts, has 
been rendering very valuable service there. As a result of reading the books 
supplied by the libraries, the people began to progress in their knowledge of 
politics and patriotism. Itis much regrettable that the Tamils should not have had 
the good fortune of their Andhra brethren in this respect. Though the law 
relating to municipalities permits of small contributions being made for the 
provision of free libraries, it does not appear that the municipal authorites in the 
Tamil districts have till now established even one such institution. Lord 
Willingdon, who spoke in the conference, has definitely stated that the movement 
can be started soon in this Presidency if the popular leaders and the Government 
should work in co-operation. Our leaders are also well aware of the fact that it is 
he that has been instrumental in the creation of the Publicity Board for acquaint 
ing the public with important matters from time to time by means of newspapers. 
It therefore gives us room to expect that free libraries will be established ir 
several cities and villages in this Presidency during the time of Lord Willingdon. 
It is necessary that primary education sbould spread over the land, if the public 
are to derive benefit from the libraries in the same measure as the subjects of 
Baroda are doing. It is on account of this that the Gaekwar of Baroda has 
extensively resorted to the system of free primary education. It is, therefore, 
indispensable that the Government of Madras also should devote attention to the 
spread of primary education. Each province is thinking of raising some memorials 
on the occasion of the Peace Celebrations. What is our Province of Madras goiDg 
to do in this connexion? As shows, fireworks and entertainments are capable of 
giving only transient pleasure, the memorial should be of a permanent character. 
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+ would. be of much advantage to the people if a great portion of the n 
haat to be spent on the Peace Celebrations be heteied )é the lintitaesen a 
‘braries. The principal library to be established in Madras may be named the 
‘Peace Memorial Library.’ We hope Lord Willingdon will accept this 
suggestion. 

47. Referring to a statement in the Leader of Allahabad that Sir Dinshaw Sw4pzeamrrasy, 
Wacha has been appointed a member of this com- 140 Qe ti. 
_ mission, the Swadesamitran, of the 14th November 
remarks :—This no doubt gives satisfaction to us to a certain extent, but there 
are one or two points to be considered. It may be difficult for him now, in his 
old age, to work hard and sift the truth of intricate matters. Though we may 
expect him not to give way in respect of our cause in this commission as he once 
did in regard to the Indemnity Act, his resolutions may be affected by the 

resence therein of Sir Umar Hayat Khan who is eagerly awaiting the favour of 
the oficials. To add fuel to the fire, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer himself, who has 
caused disgust and heart-burning to the Indian public, is coming back as the 
President of this Commission. In these circumstances, there is no cause for our 
being satisfied with the said commission, in spite of the appointment of Sir Dinsha 
Wacha to it. 

Referring to the appointment of Sir Dinshaw Wacha asa member of this #s«3™a=cas, 
Commission the Desabhaktan, of the 15th November, remarks that, though this 15th Nov. 1919. 3 
appointment is no doubt satisfactory, it cannot see what henefit can be derived 
from this commission of which Sir Michael O’ Dwyer is a member and over which 
he will preside in India. 


48. The Swadesamitran, in its issues of the 24th October and 8th November, S¥4Ds«miraus, 
publishes from the pen of Rai Sahib S. A. Subrah- 24th Oot. and 
The Cauvery river and the manya Ayyar, a retired District Engineer, two 
Ksnnambadi dam. articles on this subject in which he traces at length 
the history of the Kannambadi project in a strain almost similar to that of the 
articles abstracted from the Desabhakian in paragraph 33 of report No. 46 of 1919 
and adds:—Though the Government of Madras did not consent to allow the 
Government of Mysore to construct a dam at Kannambadi of the height of more 
than 85 feet, the latter have laid such broad and strong foundations, as would permit 
of the height being increased by another 44 feet. The essential portion of the 
agreement entered into in the year 1892 is the third clause thereof, which says oo 
that the Government of Mysore should not contend that only the existing rights Was 
to water which were actually in the enjoyment of the Government of Madras an fr, 
would thereby be protected. ‘The construction of a head sluice for the Cauvery \ 
and the Vennar and the provision of shutters therefor near the masonry anicut at es | ran ie 
Koviladi in the year 1885 and the improvements made in the Koviladi anicut } 
and the Grand anicut and in the Lower anicut in the Coleroon have all been done (ts 
only with the object of utilising a greater quantity of water for irrigation | OR 
purposes. The frequent floods in the Cauvery which generally last from May to 2 
October obviate the necessity for storing water in tanks for the above purposes. 
When the floods in the river cease, rain sets in in the deltaic tracts, which | Pd 
adjoin the sea coast, and this enables the agriculturists to carry on their operations Peat 
successfully. It will thus be clear that there is a natural provision in respect of aPe 
the lands irrigated by the Cauvery and any attempt to introduce any new 
irrigation scheme or project without taking account of this feature is bound to 
fail, as was illustrated by the fact that the Government Engineers found them- 
selves unable to make a fair distribution of the small quantity of water that came 
in the river last year to all the lands in the delta. While schemes for storing 
water by constructing dams across the Bhavani, a tributary of the Cauvery, may 
be of advantage, the nature of the Cauvery river is such that any dam put up 
across it is not likely to be of any permanent benefit as a storing place for water, 
a8 it is likely to be silted up by sand, stones, etc., brought by the river in the ° 
course of some years. ‘I'he reservoir now constructed at Kannambadi would be 
80 silted up and become useless in 20 or 30 years and the Mysore Government 
might then attempt to take water for the lands now to be brought by them under 
wet cultivation, by raising the height of the dam beyond 86 feet. Even if the 
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Government of Madras and the deltaic mirasidars should be unable to preven 
it, the Mysore Government cannot hope to derive any benefit from the dam for q 
period of more than 100 years at the most. 

This correspondent also comments upon the action of the Engineers in thg 
Tanjore delta, who, he says, forgot their obvious duty of removing the harm 
caused by the new irrigation works introduced by them. They ought, in his 
opinion, to have supplied water for seed-beds in the eastern portion of the delta 
from the beginning of September and helped the cultivation of crops like suruya; 
as soon as they knew last year that there were no floods in the river in the months 
of July and August. Ifthe Revenue and the Public Works Department officials 
and the mirasidars had co-operated with each other, a successful crop would have 
been raised in the eastern parts also. Instead of exerting themselves in this 
direction, they simply remained quiet. 


49. In an article under this heading, the Vartakamitran, ot the 9th November 

observes :—If there should be a great financial 
stress in this country, there is not the possibility 
within the country itself to supply the required funds and maintain its economical 
position. In view of this inconvenience, the Indian leaders have, for a long time, 
been urging that a State bank should be started in this country, wherein all 
transactions of Government can be carried on, and that all the currency notes in 
circulation here should be issued through it. The Finance Member states that as 
the opening of a State bank will entail some great loss to the country, the three 
Presidency banks may be amalgamated into one and that the banking business of 
India may be facilitated by means of it. Now let us see if our ‘country will 
derive any benefit from such an amalgamation. The majority of the shareholders 
in the Bank of Madras are Europeans and its administration is entirely in the 
hands of European Directors. it may be said that most of the conveniences 
offered by this bank are being enjoyed by Europeans alone. Similarly the Bauk 
of Bengal may be said to be mostly a concern of the Europeans. The Bank of 
Bombay alone is, as @ matter of chance, in the hands of the [ndians. So, if these 
three banks are to be amalgamated, it is certain that even the Bank of Bombay 
will pass into the hands of the Europeans. It will be found that a large portion 
of the deposits made in these banks belongs to Government. Caanot public funds 
be utilized for the benefit of the people? If they are to he utilized for the good 
of others, what wiil be the use of such a bank tothe country ? As there iss 
legal restriction that these banks should not have any transactions in foreign bills, 
ete., the profit of the trade between England and India goes to foreign banks. 
Thus, the profit derived from the money of the Indians does not go to the 
Indians. Then, as the Government issue currency notes, they have to keepa 
large sum of money in reserve so that they may be able to make payments i 
exchange for these notes. If there should bea State bank, the Government 


will be in a pusition to earn immense profit from such a large sum kept 
reserve. 


50. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 16th November, publishes 
the substance of an article contributed to the 
Modern Review by Doctor Sadindra Bose, Professor 
of Political Science in an American University, detailing the various measures 
adopted by the Government of the United States for securing agricultural improve- 
ment therein and remarks :— While the Governments of all other countries in the 
world, realising that agriculture is an important occupation and that the prosperity 
and well-heing of the people depend upon its being carried on properly, have 
rendered valuable help and strengthened this industry, the Government of our 
country remain quiet without doing anything in the matter as is usual with them. 
They may say that they have done what was possible for them and point to the 
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establishment of agricultural farms and colleges here and there, but considering 
the needs of India, the provision made by Government is most inadequate. 
might give us satisfaction to some extent at least, if the measures adopted by them 
till now had been properly carried out; but we have 
with sufficient grounds that there is no room even for such 
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51. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 17th November, 
makes the following gbservations among others :— 

The countries which suffered from the severity of 

the war are NOW prepared to welcome the maiden of peace in the hope that they 

may live again with freedom as of old and they have made arrangements to 
manifest their joy at her approach by celebrating the occasion. But how does 
our Goddess Bharata, who poured out her wealth gladly, who sent her soldiers 
unstintingly, who, suppressing her grief and putting on an air of gladness , showed 
a cheerful countenance and who manifested her loyalty not only by sweet words, 

but also by action suited thereto, welcome her? She says, Lady! ‘Though you 
are quite welcome, you are not capable of causing joy to me. What can you do 
on my behalf without the help of the maiden of liberty ? Is it not she alone that 
ean elevate my children? Where is she? As a result of the success of the allies 
and owing to the good grace of the League of Nations, the Poles and Slavs, who 
had no independence before the war, are going to get it now. But the Indians, 
on the other band, have not been granted even the liberty that is enjoyed by the 
colonies in the British Empire. The Montford reforms are going to give us only 
a little freedom in regard to the provincial governments and one or two places in 
the Councils of the Government of India. The real responsibility for administra- 
tion will rest only with the bureaucracy. The question of liberty is not the only 
thing that is unsatisfactory. It does not appear that there has been any abatement 
The sufferings undergone 
by the Punjab brethren on account of the application of the Martial Law lie deep 
in the hearts of the Indians. The confiscation of papers and the demanding of 
security go on increasing day by day. There is the Rowlatt Act peeping in. 
Our Moslem brethren are mentally perturbed on account of the Khalfate, while 
the hearts of the Punjab leaders, who have been confined in prisons, are heav 

with sorrow. When the Indians find only suffering on all sides, how will it be 
possible for them to suppress it and feel any joy in the peace celebrations ? 
They are eminent in their loyalty and have a love of truth. If the peace 
celebrations should be conducted in accordance with the wishes of the 
bureaucracy, the mental affliction of the Indian subjects should be mitigated. 
As the Indians have neither a natural inclination to, nor. skill in the art of, 
dissimulation, they will not pretend to feel any joy. But, as it is necessary that 
they should also celebrate the peace like other British subjects, something should 
be done to make them rejoice. There is nothing which cannot be. accomplished 
by the Government, if they have only the mind, and it will therefore be very 
easy for them to carry out our suggestions. First, the Punjab leaders shoud be 
released. As it has been the practice to release prisoners on such occasions not 
only in ancient days but also in modern times, the carrying out of this suggestion 
will be only the performance of a duty of "the King. Orders should be issued 
permitting Lala Lajput Rai, Arabinda Ghosh and other patriots who are living in 
exile in foreign countries to return to this country. ‘The Press Act and the 
Rowlatt Act should be completely repealed. An assurance should be given that 
the Khahfute affairs would be settled in a manner not to cause heartburning to our 
Moslem brethren. The securities taken from newspapers should also be refunded. 
If the Government should do all these things, the Indian subjects also will take 
part in the peace celebrations heartily like the people of other countries. It is 
only by the officials reposing confidence in the people that strong attachment 
will spring up between the rulers and the ruled. As the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the British are indispensable to the Indians, there should be genuine 
attachment between the two. When the latter suffer under repression, without 


“The peace celebrations. 


enjoying liberty, how can they feel any joy like that of their British brethren ? 


Will the Government pay heed to our suggestions es 


In the course of a lengthy article an the peace celebrations, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 17th November, narrates a short 
story in the form of an allegory to depict the 
mental condition of the [ndians at present. The story relates to a Hindu family 
in which a woman who, while living in her brother's house in the first year of 
her widowhood, is said to be suffering much from the cruel. treatment of her 


The peace celebrations. . 


))geaBmakTaR, 


Madras, 
17th Nov. 1919. 
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sister-in-law. While the former is doing the household work, suppressing her 
grief and pining away secretly, her only son goes away to some place Without 
giving any information, unable to stand the treatment of his aunt. Contrary to 
the usual practice in the Hindu family of postponing all festivities for a year op 
account of the demise of a close relation of the family, the marriage of th 
brother’s daughter takes place in the house and the poor widow requests her 
brother to invite her son at least for this occasion. But her sister-in-law stands 
in the way and the brother, who will not gainsay his wife, finds that he cannot 
comply with the request of his sister. While all the rest of the people in the 
house are rejoicing on the occasion the widow is lying in a dark room and 
bewailing her fate thinking of her husband and her son. Her sister-in-law 
reprimands her as usual for doing like this, when one of the women who have 
come for the ocvasion tells her that it is but natural for a woman who has recently 
lost her husband to grieve in this manner. ‘hen the sister-in-law realises that, 
under similar circumstances, she too will have to grieve like this. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, In a note under this heading the Andhrapatnka, of the 15th November 

Madras ) ; 
15th Nov. 1919. observes that for a successful celebration of the 
conclution of peace, the Government should strive 
for a proper solution of the Turkish problem ip 
view of the high tension of feeling now prevailing among the Muhammadans 
about the Khalifate question, should repeal all repressive measures which area 
menace to the birthrights of the people, and last but not least, should release all 
political prisoners in the country. It remarks that universal enthusiasm in the 
matter of the peace celebrations cannot be expected in [ndia, unless the above. 
mentioned proposals are given effect to by the Government. 


The peace celebrations and 
the duty of the Government. 


The Andhravani, of the 8th November, publishes in Telugu the letter of 


sth Nov. 1919. Soi. cleication. Mr. Gandhi anent tbe forthcoming celebration of 
peace by the Government. 


Dmasmanrar, 52. The Desabhaktan, of the 17th November, refers to the news that some 


17th Nov. 1919. inca iia Seite ‘persons in England are dissatisfied with the appoint- 


ment of Mr. Hailey as the Finance Member of the 
Government of India and stating that Sir Sutherland has written to the Times 


asking what experience Mr. Hailey has of financial matters and why Mr. Howard 
who is known to be an expert in such matters was overlooked, suggests that the 
Government of India will do well to publish their reasons for the appointment of 


Mr. Hailey. 


DesaBeaxkTaD. 


= 53. Referring to the reply recently given by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
18th Nov. 1919. ommons to the effect that the sentences passed 
against the Punjab leaders would not be reduced 


unless the Hunter Committee recommended such 
a reduction, the Desabhaktan, of the 18th November, remarks :—But how can the 


the Hunter Committee reduce these sentences unless the persons in prison are 
examined? ‘T’he Government of the Punjab say that they cannot consent to 
such a course. It needs no saying from us that action in accordance with the 


wishes at the Congress sub-committee would create confidence in the Government 
in the mind of the public. 


The sentences against the 
Punjab leaders. 


a bo ok as 


Kuermararazxa, In a note under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 15th November, 


patam, ; 
16th Nov. 1919. 7 Ponieb Placsien lansicr. refers to the arrival of the Hunter Committee at 


Lahore, and to the representations made by leaders 
like Mr. M. K. Gandhi and Mr. Malaviya to the Government for permission to 


crossexamine the witnesses on behalf of the people, for the release of the leaders 
now undergoing imprisonment on bail so that their evidence also may be taken, 
and lastly for the appointment of new Judges to the Special Court constituted 
for the revision of judgments passed by the Martial Law Courts. Then it 
remarks:—. . . It is understood that the people ‘will not consent to give 


evidence before the Hunter Committee, if the three requests referred to above 


_ are not granted. The whole country i iti t the 
result will be, ry 18 anxiously waiting to see wha 
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54. The Jaridah-t-Rosgar, of the 7th November, in its introductory remarks Jazrpam-1-Rosaas, 


. Supporting the cause of the Government authorities 
who in the interests of public safety and tranquillity 
are sometimes compelled to fire on mob of rioters 


he Nellore incident calls for 
‘5 attention of Mr. Couchman. 


sefers to the incident at Nellore where in spite of there being only a handful, say 


four dozens of ‘Muslim residents, the authorities gave the orders to fire on an 
assembly of Muhammadans, and remarks :— 


The state of affairs here is becoming extremely involved. It has not yet 
been ascertained how the two Muslims were armed who were made a target for 
the valiant riflemen, and how many glittering swords the Nellore police managed 


to take from the rioters. If it is asserted that a few Muslims with big sticks put - 


thousands of Hindus to flight, why were the former not treated to the butt end of 
the rifles, and why did the officer, who accompanied the procession to prevent 


mischief, and who had already witnessed the row at the first mosque, allow the 
Hindus to play music when passing the second mosque? Why was not the 


farsighted policy of the former Collector Mr. Swamikannu, followed? It is. 


essential that the fullest inquires should be made in the matter. The Mussalmans 
will, however, soon get compensated for this oppression and highhandedness. lt 
isa matter of pleasure and gratification to the Muhammadans that an able and 
experienced officer like Mr. Couchman has been fortunately appointed to investi- 


gate the matter on behalf of the Government of Madras. We are sure that a 


just British decision will soon be arrived at. 


Adverting to a communication from a correspondent that Mr. Couchman, 
who has been appointed to inquire into the fracas 
between the Hindus and the Muslims which 
recently occurred at Nellore, has returned to Madras after finishing the examina- 
tion of witnesses from both the communities, the Desabhaktan, of the 18th 
November, remarks :—We do not know when the report of his inquiry’ will be 

ublished. We hope Lord Willingdon will see to its speedy publication. It will 
be a good thing, if both the officials and the people in India should always try to 
promote harmony between the Hindus and the Muslims. 


The Mukhbir-1-Dakhan, of the 5th November, in writing at length on the 
Tis tection’ ob Mellere marginally-noted subject tells Muslim politicians 

: that neither Hindus nor Muhammadans are prepared 
for political unity. Both, of course, are proclaiming unity on the platform. But 
the fact is, it is still a far cry to unity. If Mussalmans are to maintain their 
self respect, they should endeavour to stand on their own feet. 


The disturbance at Nellore. 


oo. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Desabhakian, of the 
13th November, dwells upon the necessity for the 
formation of such a league and makes the following 
observations among others:—The Kings who govern countries in a manner 
opposed to justice will be spoken of as despotic rulers. The principle of universal 
brotherhood and that of non-injury to life continued to be destroyed by such 
tulers who were, as it were, the embodiments of arrogance. On account of their 
acts, virtue Jost its footing in the world and one nation began to do harm to 
another with a view to its own benefit. The result was that oh, which held 
to the principles of universal brotherhood and non-injury to others became subject 
ones, while those which, forgetting all moral principles, became steeped in brutal 
qualities turned to be the governing ones. This change in its turn has caused a 


The League of the Religions. 


‘confusion of the moral principles taught by all spiritual teachers, and brought 


about a state of things in which vice is governing virtue, falsehood is shaking 


truth, injustice is controlling justice and barbarism is destroying civilisation. 


Universal love, universal justice and universal brotherhood have gone away 
completely and the world has everywhere become enslaved by the demoniacal 
qualities of attempting to live by working injury to others, deceiving other men 
and depriving other people of their properties. The teachings of Krishna, the 
moral principles of Buddha, the virtues inculcated by Tiruvallvar, the wisdom of 
Muhammad, and the satyagraha of Christ have disappeared from the councils of 


Kings. Atheists and materialists are increasing day by day and consequently 
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unrighteousness also will go on increasing. It looks as if countries will chang, 
into forests in course of time. It was the western. countries that began to ruin 
the world in this manner and they might be said to have spoilt the eastern Countries 
also by their spiritual ignorance. Their meanness will be clearly apparent from the 
results of the great war which has just now terminated. It does not appear tha 
they have learnt any wisdom from it. It is regrettable indeed that it has resulteg 
only in the development of brutal qualities. ‘Ihe thoughts of western nations ap, 
fully occupied with the collection of armies, manufacture of arms and keeping of 
men-of-war in good order. Those who characterise the present time, in which the 
world is made to suffer by means of guns and men-of-war, as a civilised one, wi] 
not be deemed by usto be men. Are they, who oppress a nation on account of 
colour differences, human beings; and how can we call those, who do not realisg 
that there is no difference of colour with regard to the soul, men? We ape 
therefore of opinion that there is necessity for the establishment of a League of 
Religions and we hold it to be more indispensable than the League of Nations, ag 
the efforts of the latter cannot be productive of any good so long as men retain 
their demoniacal qualities. There cannot be any benefit whatever from a League 
of Nations run by many thousands of people who have nu idea whatever of frater. 
nity. But a League of Religions can achieve good results by putting a stop to the 
manufacture of arms and the construction uf warships, if every State should abide 
by its directions. It is necessary that the body of the League of Nations should 
be animated by the vital principle of the League of Religions. 


56. Referring to the several political parties prevalent at present in Indis 
such as the Moderates, Extremists and Nationalists 
and tothe differences and disagreement between 
them, the /ndiaz Emigrant, of the 13th November, writes :—The leaders of these 

ies do not note the customs and habits that were in vogue in our country and 
think that all our hardships are due to foreigners. ‘This is entirely wrong. The 
defects of our countrymen are alone the cause of our present difficulties and among 
these defects are want of education, absence of factories and decrease of interest 
in agriculture. There are several other drawbacks like these, and is it not after 
removing all these that we should take to politics? Without doing so, many 


Political parties in India 


_ think that our grievances are due to foreigners and come forward to condemn the 
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Government. 


O7. Referring to the several grievances of the labourers in India, among 
which are want of convenient habitations resulting 
from their inability to pay high rents, and ther 
falling prey in consequence to diseases and meeting with premature death, absence 
of facilities for their children being educated and their inability to form a compact 
to get their grievances remedied, the Indian Emigrant, of the 13th November, 
remarks that while the hardships of the labourers are numerous, the efforts taken 
to relieve them are but meagre. 


58. In an article under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 14th November, 
ie Aline alien publishes in Tamil the first portion of an abstract 
e indusirial situahion of oF 4 lecture delivered by Mr. N. C. Kelkar » 


— | London on the industrial problem in India, whic 
appears im extehso in the Hindu of the 12th idem. 


Ina note the Yogakshemam, of the 14th November, refers to the industrial 
prosperity of Japan consequent upon the war ad 
says :—Kuropeans appear to be extremely jealow 
of the prosperity of Japan. The policy (pursued hitherto) that Indian industries 


should not develop, whoever else may benefit, is now pricking the conscience 
the British also. . 


59. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th November, publishes an article from th 

The physical training of the Pe. of a correspondent who, in writing upon this 
Indians. subject, observes:—Ever since the advent of | 

i Europeans into India, they have been entertainivp 

ouly one kind of opinion about the Indians, and that is the westerns excel evéry’ 

body else in everything that can be achieved by the body and the mind, in every 


Grievances of the labourers. 


- Indian industries, 
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scien ce and in ip | art and that the Indians are not fit to stand even in their 
company. It is only in accordance with this view they have written a number of 
books on the history of our country, our religion and our customs. In them they 
do not make mention of their drawbacks, faults and failures. Their impression 
ig that they possess all the good qualities, that they are, as it were, incarnations of 
God and that we are an inferior set of people. They never recognise the culture 
of the Indians and would not even refer to it in their papers. They do not 
admit the Indians in associations for promoting physical culture. If, in the 
competitions which frequently take place between the Europeans and the Indians, 
the former are defeated, it will never come out. But if the Indians are defeated, 
it will be published to the whole world. Many of the Indians take for gospel 
what the westerns say about our physical culture, and my object in writing this 
is to change, as fur as possible, this wrong view and creating in our youths an 
interest in physical culture persuade the heads of institutions and the authorities 
of the University to give good physical training to our boys. 


60. The Desabhaktan, of the 15th November, reproduces in Tamil the views 
expressed on this subject by Mr. Manu Subadar of 
the Indian Board of Trade to a correspondent of the 
Times in England which are as follows :—Hitherto, measures adopted in connexion 
with the Indian currency have not been concerted with a view to the good of 
India. As the Currency officer is a foreigner, he does not concert measures in 
consultation with the Indians and in their interest but fixes the rates to suit the 
London market. This procedure will only prufit European merchants and do 
harm to India. While the price of silver is high, the policy that has been 
followed, for the last fifteen years, of purchasing in London silver for India and 
increasing the silver coinage is not right. India sustains a great loss by this. 
It is necessary that the Secretary of State for India should publish for the 
information of Indian merchants the rates at which silver for Indian coinage has 
been till now purchased in the United Kingdom. 


The Kanthirava, of the 18th November, under the heading, “ The coffers 
of the British merchants are- full! Ours are 
becoming empty! What is to be done!” writes as 


The Indian currency problem. 


The currency problem in India. 


Dusasmaxran, 


16th Nov. 1919. 


ore, 
18th Nov. 1919. 


follows :—Some time back the Secretary of State for India announced that the ° 


rupee wae equivalent to 24d. which means that a sovereign was worth Rs. 10. 
This means that if an article worth £10 is sent to Europe, the value of it is 
received in pounds sterling. But when that amount is claimed from the Banks 
here, we get only Rs. 100 and not £10. The same sovereign was formerly worth 
Rs. 24 which means that the value of it has gone down by Rs. 14. As gold coin 
is not in circulation at the market rate and as Government do not issue sovereigns 
to the public, the market rate of sovereigns is Rs. 1S—20. But, for articles exported 
to this country the English merchants get the value thereof in the shape of sovereigns 
from the Government. This is profitable only to the English merchants but not 
to those of India. - This means that the Indian merchants have to raise the prices 
of articles exported by them to England. Even this creates for them fresh 
difficulties instead of relief. For they are not the only persons who trade in these 
articles. The wheat similar to that exported by them is also exported by Canada 
where the sovereign is current. Such being the case, the agriculturists or the 
business men here cannot raise their prices. On account of this our merchants 
and agriculturists are put to loss, which means that it is a severe blow to them 
from the Government itaelf. The reason for this is that an article which was 
formerly (prior to 1898) worth 1 sovereign, that is Rs. 24 has now gradually 
come to be worth Rs. 15, Rs. 14, Rs. 12, Rs. 10. For every Rs. 10 that we pay, 
the Englishmen get 1 sovereign. For every sovereign that they pay us we get 
only Rs. 10. From this their trade began to flourish. But, then, some may 
thing whether it is not to our advantage if we get their things at a low price. 
It is advantageous only to those that buy their thinge. It is also advantageous 
and even profitable to the British merchants. ‘Their trade ao They get 
the sovereign at par. But what is to be the fato of our trade ? The Englishmen 


used to get paid in sovereigns even when it was worth Rs. 24. Now, too, when it 
is worth Rs. 10 they get paid in sovereigns. This does-not entail any loss to 
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the English merchants. It is a loss only to our merchants. It is thus ap 
encouragement to the British merchants and a blow to our merchants which 
means that it is a loss to our agriculturists and manufacturers. Such being the 
case why should the value of a sovereign which 1s circulated in India be lessened 
or the value of the rupee raised by saying that its value is 2s. without giving - 
it its correct value? It would have been something if sovereigns were at leagt 

allowed circulation in this country. Without doing this, if the value of the 
rupee is raised, is it not a loss to the Indian Government? For the mone 
that Government gets is from the agriculturists and the manufacturers. If they 


are thus exposed to loss, how can they survive the payment of taxes to Goverp- 


ment? If they sustain a loss is it not a loss to Government also? It is on 
account of these reasons that the prices of articles such as wheat and sugar went 
up. The coffers of British merchants became full. Ours are becoming empty 
and our industries are ruined. We pray, therefore, the Government may bn 

better days for India either by a free admission of sovereigns into currency, or by 


lessening the value of the rupee, that is, by raising the price of the sovereign to 
its original level. 


61. Referring to the recent resolution of the Government of India on the 
recommendations of the Industries Commission, the 
Swadesamitran, ot the 17th November, writes:— 
According to this, the Munitions Board, it appears, will be made an institution 
responsible for industrial development. A committee will also be formed to 
advise the Government as to what should be done for purchasing, in India alone. 
the articles required by the Government. ‘This has been the practice of the 
Government for a long time They will first appoint a commission to advise 
them on a certain matter and then appoint a committee to suggest measures for 
giving effect to the recommendations of that commission. Considerable time 
will elapse ere this is done. ‘The grievance which it is proposed to remedy will 
continue all along. The committee to be appointed now iw indeed unnecessary. 
The Munitions Board was formed for the purpose of manufacturing and buying 
the articles required by the Government at the time of the war. Prior to that no 
authority would have accepted the fact that the articles required by the Govern- 

However, the Munitions Board ascertained in 
a moment the places where the different articles could be obtained and was 
meeting all the demands of the Government. As this Board worked with the 
determination to procure all the requisite articles in India alone, these articles 
were obtained to the required extent. What has now become of the experience 
then acquired? Why should a committee be newly appointed and delay caused 
thereby ? here are already certain’rules regarding the purchase of articles 
required by the Government. ‘he authorities have been interpreting these rules 
as they pleased and getting the articles mostly from foreign countries. It is 
necessary that the rules shduld be so modified as to prohibit obtaining from 
foreign countries articles procurable here. The authorities used to indent for 
articles required by the Government from foreign countries under the presumption 
that India «ould not supply them. It is, therefore, very necessary that Indians 
should be appointed to higher offices in departments that may be constituted for 
the purchase of articles, so that the interests of India may be first considered 
in these departments. It is stated in the report of the Industries Commission that 
the Government should render pecuniary aid for developing indastries. In their 
letter to the Secretary of State, the Government of India have not touched upon 
this subject. But the Secretary of State has asked for immediate ‘information 38 
to how and on what conditions pecuniary assistance can be rendered. As the 
Government of India have not accepted the resolution introduced by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sarma in the Imperial Legislative Council that a State Bank should be opened 
for the purpose of helping industrialists, and as they have not written to,the 
Secretary of State on this subject, it has to be doubted whether they do not Tike 
the idea of rendering pecuniary aid directly. So we request that, before they 


reply to the Secretary of State for India, they should publish their views and 
ascertain the opinion of the people thereon, as it is the eople that are really 
interested in the industrial development of India. The Industries Commissiod 


Industrial development. 
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have indirectly expressed that such a power is indeed necessa 
now written by the Secretary of State, 
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he says that, when this 


sked: not to discuss: the question. _ Whether the Government of India should 
of levying duty on foreign goods with the object 


: 3 OC of encourarin 
Indian industries, and to express their opinion thereon. aging 


But the commission 


ry. 


In the letter 
question is dis- 
ew. But India 
é@ whole empire. 
South Africa 


and other countries which form part of the Empire attach greater importance to 
their own interests than to those of the empire. So the Secretary of State for 
India should not expect the impossible from India. India is ready to help the 
countries within the Empire, but she cannot brook those countries draining her 


wealth. 


62. Remarking that, out of the several forms of Government in the world, 


The system of administration 
and those that conduct it. 


some are desirable while some others are detestable : 
and observing that human liberty is protected in 
places where the Government is responsible to the 


ople as is the case in England, the Desabhaktan, of the 18th November, writes :— 

here is none who is unaware of the fact that no Government responsible to the 
people has yet been established in India. The aim of our rulers is that it should 
be governed in a manner responsible to the people and it is no doubt praiseworthy. 
But the rule now obtaining in India is only that of the bureaucracy. It is very 
difficult for popular aspiration to rear up its head in the presence of the bureaucrats. 
If the bureaucratic government is carried on in accordance with popular wishes, 
would cruel laws like the Rowlatt Act and the Press Act be enacted? Hence it 
is that patriots endeavour to change the bureaucratic system of administration 


into one of self-government under the British rule.. 


Indescribable are the 


hardships which are being suffered by India under the bureaucratic rule and it is 


indeed the system of their administration that causes these hardships. 
now being governed in accordance with the Morley-Minto Reforms Act. 


India is 


The 


present Viceroy and the Secretary of State have themselves admitted that under 
The present system 
of administration is as crooked as the body of a camel and equally crooked will 
appear to be the actions of those wielding authority under that system. When 
excellent persons like Lord Hardinge or Lord Carmichael conduct the adminis- 
tration as Viceroy or Governor, they would conduct it in an upright manner as 
far as it is possible for them. But even the hands of such excellent men are tied 
by the laws governing the system of administration and they find it impossible to 
act in a thoroughly upright manner and do good to the country. Alas! What 
can they do? What will be the state of the country if, instead of men of such 
sterling worth, mean persons having the qualities of tiger and bear happen to 
conduct the administration under the present system ? Will not tyranny burn in 


these reforms the bureaucratic rule has become predominant. 


a flame then ? 


If the system of administration should be a proper one, would not 


the actions of even men of the aforesaid qualities become changed? Itis worthy 
of note that it is the system of administration that is the cause of oppression. 
Wise persons should, therefore, always direct their efforts towards purifying it. 


Our people feel aggrieved and begin to agitate when the bureaucrats commit- 


cruel acts, and put a stop to the agitation in the absence of such acts. When 
they get a good Governor, they are carried away by his words and begin to praise 
him and forget the system of administration and if they should get a bad one 
they agitate and raise a loud cry. Weshould endeavour to change the system 
of administration and introduce a form of Government responsible to the people. 
Crafty Governors may, by their cleverness, speak smoothly and divert the atten- 
tion of the people from the cruel nature of the system of administration. No 
faith should be placed in such men. It is better to believe in men who resort to 


repressive measures frequently and disply to the peop 
of administration. The people should not, therefore, 


le the cruelty of the system 
be guided by officials who 


speak sweet words but at the same time have recourse to a cruel system of 
ministration and cease to agitate. A good Governor is not going to remain 


Desa BuakTas, 


Madras, 
18th Nov. 1919, 
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DesaBEAaxTAN, 
Madras, 
18th Nov. 1919. 


ABDERAPATRIEZA, 


Madras, 
14th Nov. 1919. 


ANDHRBAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
13th Nov. 1919. 


ANDBRAPATRIK4, 


13th Nov. 1919. 


Ampunararuixa, 
17th Nov. 1919. 
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here for a long time and do us good. He has only to govern here for a periog of 
five years and run away. We do not know which cruel person will come to 
occupy that seat after him. 


63. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th November, publishes a summary of , 
aw _ lecture on the ~ of India delivered ‘op ¢) 

A lecture on the history of 15th idem by T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar “ 
India. Tiruppattir in the North Arcot district, in the 
course of which he is said to have made observations in the following strain _ 
The East India Company who came here for the purpose of trade never paid ay 
attention to the administration of the country but wholly cured for the develo 
ment of their trade. Every effort was made by them to put down Indigenous 
industries. This, indeed, is the cause of the pradual impoverishment of India 
When Queen Victoria took the Government into her hands, she issued a progly. 
mation favourable to the Indians. As Lord Curzon not only gave a different 
construction to this proclamation| but also effected the partition of Bengal and 
called the Indians liars, an enthusiasm was created in the people to come forward 
like other nations and to prove his statements to be wrong. Since then, the 
Congress and the people have begun to work with great zeal and the Indians hare 
been striving to get self-government. Though uttempts have been made to 
repress the Indians by enactments such as the Press Act, the Defence of Indig 
Act, the Rowlatt Act, the Arms Act and the Criminal Amendment Act, the zeal 
of the Indians has triumphed. 


64. The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th November, publishes in Telugu the letter 
of Mr. B. C. Pal to the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, 
England and the Congress describing the work done by himself and other 


movement. Congress delegates in England. 


65. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th November, refers to 
the cable of the Madras Times’ special correspondent, 
that there is no likelihood of the Reform Bill being 
introduced in the Parliament before February next and of its being passed int 
an Act before the middle of the next year, and remarks:—. . . If this be true, 
who can say what changes will be made in the Bill before it is passed into an Act? 


66. Referring to the giving up of the idea of establishing a Mechanical 
Engineering College at Cocanada, and the abolition 
of the Government ‘l'echnical College at Madurs 
by the Government, the dadhrupairika, of the 13th November, observes that it is 
not just that the recommendation of the Industrial Commission, that Technical 
Colleges should not be established except in centres with big factories, should be 
acted up to in both these cases. before the Government have considered the 

racticability of the proposal. It remarks that it is madness to think that one 

echnical College at Madras can meet the requirements of the whole Presidency, 
that the health of students is sure to suffer, in case all Colleges are crowded ina 
big city like Madras, and that it will be beneficial to establish industrial institu- 
tions outside the metropolis. It adds that the Government may think of abolish- 
ing the Colleges already existing or to establish new ones at places where there 
are none, when they begin to take suitable action on the report of the Industrial 
Commission, and that it shows lack of far-sightedness to abolish the schools which 
are doing some good before doing any suchthing. It points out that the Collector 
of Madura has recommended the retention of the Mechanical Engineering Section 
of the Technical College at Madura, where the Weaving and Dyeing sections are 
also important in view of the celebrity of the place for the manufacture of dyed 
cloths. In conclusion, the paper appeals to the people to firmly urge the continw- 
ance of the Government Technical College at Madura, the establishment of the 


proposed Mechanical Engineering College at Cocanada, and algo of a Weaving 
College in the Ceded Districts. 


67. Under this heading, the Axdhrapairika, of the 17th November, writes :— 


4 From the inquiry held sv far in the 
PR ise eno Fp unjab, it is clear that there was no necossly 
whatever for the introduction of Martial Law 


Procrastination. 


Strange proposals. 
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‘| mark the dawn of a new era in the history of this country, if, in thes 

coemensteines, all the convicted persons in the Punjab are leaded and also all 

litical offenders given a general ammesty. This will go to increase the 
enthusiasm of the people in the Peace celebrations and to create a favourable 
atmosphere for the successful working out of the reforms. When such a desirable 
situation will be the result, there is no need of giving any weight to considera- 
tions of prestige. If the advice of Mr. Andrews is heeded and followed by all 
those concerned, any amount of good will come out of it. 


The Andhrapatrika, of 7 toe N hte gent publishes in English and in 
elugu a brief telegraphic summary of the speech 
Mr. Andrews and: the Lahore of Mr. Andrews at inane on the wena his Resdetane 
_to South Afriea, which contains the following :— 
He regarded the attack on Miss Sherwood as most cowardly and dastardly of all. 
But just as he condemned these acts, so all the more utterly and entirely he con- 
demned the cold and calculated massacre at Jallianwallah Bagh. Coming to 
Martial Law Mr. C. F. Andrews said that he had seen with his own eyes the very 
men who endured the crawling order. He then referred to public flogging and 
other indignities, and said that this ruthless and deliberate emasculation of 
manhood by brute force of the Military and the Police appeared to him to be no 
less an indelible stain on the fair honour of his country than the massacre at 
Jallianwallah Bagh itself. 


68. Referring to the work which is being done by Mr. Chenchayya, the Andhra 
hens Representative of the Congress in Kngland, the 
The Andhra representative. = Andhrqnatrika, of the 17th November, remarks that, 
in view of the prosperity of only the well-to-do classes in England under the 
present system, the Labour Party 1s favourably disposed towards the grant of 
freedom to India which they regard as essential for the success of their own 
movement. The paper then exhorts the people of India to win the sympathy 
and support of the Labour Party and thus turn to the best account the present 
opportunity. mo 
69. Referring to the remarks of the Secretary of State on the Report of the 
Industrial Commission, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
The proposals of the Indus- 17th November, observes :—The Opinions of the 
trial Commission. Secretary of State are disappointing. There is no 
hope of having a rapid industrial progress if they are given effect to. There will 
be, no doubt, new officers, new departments and additional expenditure for the 
Government. But it is a point for consideration whether the advantage will be 
commensurate with the expenditure. 


70. Under this heading, the Andhrapairtka, of the 17th November, gives 

in Telugu the summary of a letter written by 

Mr. Baptista. Mr. Baptista to the Bombay Chronicle, advising the 

people to have nothing to do with the peace celebrations in view of the sufferings 

of their Punjabi brethren who are pining in jails and also of. the unsatisfactory 
state of the Khalifate question. 


71. The Agriculture, for October, publishes in Telugu the speech made by 
The Bengal Co-operative Sir D. Hamilton at the Bengal Co-operative 
Conference. Conference on the subject of the banking system. 


72. The Agriculture, for October, supports the system of control on rice and 

a. says that besides the depots, other arrangements 

The rice control. should also be made for the sale of rice to the poor 

who live from hand to mouth. It also suggests the taking of security from 
merchants so that they may not be tempted to practise deceipt in selling rice. 

The paper then publishes the resolutions adopted in connexion with the 

control system at a meeting of traders, ryots and industrialists, held at Bezwada 


meeting. 


on the 29th September 1919. 


In a note, the Manorama, of the 11th November, says that complaints are 
being constantly received from various parts of 
Sale of rice. Malabar regarding the sale of rice and that, if the 
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reports are true, some officers entrusted with the sale are making profits for them. 
selves to the prejudice of the poor, and observes that the Government should hold 
an inquiry into the matter. 


73. The Andhravani, of the 8th November, says :—Though Lord Pentland 
~ met with the indignation of the people by his 

Lord Willingdon. repressive policy, he has done some good to the 
Anxdhra country by starting certain educational institutions and creating interest 
in the endeavour to establish an Andhra University and to convert the second- 
grade colleges into first-grade ones. He has thus created much work for the 
succeeding Governors. Lord Willingdon being a liberal-hearted Governor, we 
trust he will earn the gratitude of the people by finishing the work begun by 


his predecessor by establishing an Andira University. 


74. Referring to the .rejection by the Punjab Government of the request of 
aie the Congress Committee ‘to release some of the 
The Hunter Committee and jeaders in the Punjab, now undergoing imprison- 
the popular leaders. ment, so that they may render assistance to their 
lawyers in the matter of crossexamining the official.witnesses, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 18th November, observes in its leader under this heading:—. . . The 
very fact that none of the witnesses could say either that there was an open 
rebellion of the people or that there were groun’s to think so, proves that there 
was no necessity for the introduction of Martial Law. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that there is no force in the argument of the people. ‘lo get at the truth, 
equal opportunities should be given to officials and the people. Otherwise, there 
can be no good of the inquiry. . . There is nothing unnatural in the request 
of the Congress Committee. While some officials are assisting the Counsel on 
behalf of the Government in the inquiry, it does not seem proper that the same 
concession should not be extended to the people. . . Mr. Gandhiand the other 
leaders have requested the Government to release Doctors Kitchlav and Satyapal 
during all the days on which inquiry will be held. There can be no harm what- 
ever, if these two are released on proper securities. . . Leaders who can 
furnish correct information are in imprisonment. Lawyers will not be in a pusi- 
tion to conduct their examination properly without the assistance of such persons. 
That the Punjab Government should refuse to comply with such a small request 
of the Congress Committee, cannot but be a matter of surprise to everyone. . . 
The paper then concludes the leader by observing that in not heeding in the 
present instance the advice of such an impartial lover of humauity as Mr. Gandhi 
who makes no distinctions between the people and the Government and between 
the Europeans and the Indians, but always cares for the ends of justice, the Gov- 
ernment has committed a blunder as in the cuse of the orders passed by them, 
rene him from entering the Punjab, that the Government failed to find out 
is real object and his principal ideal], that there would have been no trouole, if his 
advice had been followed, that it is not too late even now to grant the request of 
the Congress Committee, that the views which Mr. Montagu has expressed on the 
Punjab punishments in the Parliament, are not calculated to gain the confidence 
of the people, and that it behoves higher authorities to act with proper courage 
and boldness in critical situations, as the theory that the actions of the men on 
the spot should not be interfered with does not hold good in such cases, 


75. Referring to that part of the evidence given by Mr. Curtis before the 

| Joint Committee, which a to the redistribution 
of provinces in India on the linguistic basis, the 
Andhrapairika, of the 18th November, observes :— 
. Mr.Curtissaid,“. . . I have been always urging from the beginning 
that the electorate should be given training so that it may be able to compre- 
hend and decide upon the various State problems at issue. But, in my opinion, 
the people cannot have such training, unless the administration of the province 
is carried on in their own language”. . . It is but proper that following at 
least the advice of Mr. Curtis, the Joint Committee should settle the question of 
the redistribution of provinces on the language basis. . . What is to be done, 
if the Tamils should not agree to the formation of the Andhra Province ? To 


Mr. Curtis and provinces based 
on the linguistic principle. 
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avoid room for such doubts, Mr. Curtis wants that whenever the people of any 

rt, speaking the same language, press for the constitution of a separate province 
os themselves, the Secretary of State should appoint a commission to inquire 
into the matter. 


76. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 14th November, publishes 

in Telugu an account of the proceedings and the 
resolutions of the Special Andhra Village Officers’ 
_ Conference held at Bezwada on 9th November 1919 
to protest against the Hereditary Village Officers Act Amendment Bill, to get up 
a memorandum to be presented to the Salaries Commission and to consider other 
matters. 


77. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 
15th November, remarks that the Government are 


patronising ‘the Montagu Moderates’, and that 
Anglo-Indian journals like the Madras Mail following the example of the Govern- 
ment, prefer to encourage the same party. 


78. The Dhanwantari, of the 5th November, reports the Hon’ble Mr. 
_ T. Ramachandra Ayyar to have said in the course 
Dhanwantart of his speech as the President of an Ayurvedic 
Conference held at the Ayurvedic College on 2lst 
October 1919:— . . . Itis not my object to decry or condemn the western 
system of medicine. But I am bound to say that the attitude of the Government 
towards the Ayurvedic physicians is improper. That attitude seems to be 
prompted by economic considerations. It is clear that any encouragement shown 
to the indigenous systems of medicine will tell upon the earnings of those who 
practise the western system of medicine. The Government will not give room 
for any such loss. The Government being foreign, it is but natural that they 
should like to favour their own people and promote their interests. The same 
policy is being followed in trade and other matters. 


79. The Dhanwantari, of the 5th November, reports Rao Bahadur C. Cunnan 
Chettiyar to have remarked as follows in the course 


of his speech as the President of an Ayurvedic 
meeting held at Soundarya Mahal on 16th October 1919:—. . . A more false 


and unjust charge, it is needless to make against the Ayurvedic and the Unani 


A Special Conference of the 
Andhra Village Officers. 
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systems of medicine. It behoves the Government to give up their prejudice, and © 


examine these medical systems. . . ‘The fact that the Ayurvedic system is 
cheap makes it best suited to the people. This is our argument. The people of 
India are very poor. ‘heir focd is not nourishing. They have no proper clothes 
even to wear. They cannot afford to have valuable food and medicines. Many 
people have expressed the opinion that western medicines are not suited to the 
conditions obtaining in this country. To say that the Ayurvedic system is 
unscientific only shows ignorance. . . ‘The arguments of those who criticise 
the Ayurvedic system are unable to stand before the opinions of such great 
professors as Mr. Castleman and Mr. Royal. It is most regrettable that our 


Government should not understand the opinions of these professors and encourage 
the Ayurvedic system. 


80.-The <Andhrapatrika, of the 18th November, contains the following in 
The Khalif English and also gives a Telugu version of the 
alifate question. same:—Interviewed by a representative of the 
Associated Press, Mr. Jinnah said speaking of the Khalifate question that he was 
afraid the fate of Turkey was almost sealed in spite of the solemn pledge given 
"7 the Premier in January 1918 about the maintenance of the integrity of the 
urkish Empire. British policy was persistently directed towards a breach of 
that pledge rather than its fulfilment. Indian Mussalmans had shed their blood 
no less readily than any other community, and this policy towards the Mussalman 
races was bound to end in very great disaster unless changed. 


81. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the Sth November, publishes 
The situation in India. the manifesto of the British Congress Committee 
in Telugu. 
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82. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th November, writes:—It is gaiq of 


Mr. Heiley that he has no experience in finang; 
The new Financial Member of 


: mber of matters and questions relating to the welfare 
His Exoellency the Viceroy’s Tidia have not till now received any spmpethen 
Council. ¢ 


consideration at his hands. Sir James who retired 
was not so very sympathetic as Sir William Meyer. ‘Though Sir Meston was ap 
able officer, he had the habit of sticking to his own opinion, which can be seep 
from his evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Committee. He had at least 
capacity, but his successor, it is said, has not even that in a sufficient measure, 
And as such, it is difficult to understand what a person with no experience in 
financial matters can do at a time when the reform proposals are coming into force 
and when intricate financial problems have to be handled. It would, perhaps, be 
well to believe that the Government have not failed to consider these points when 
they made this new appointment. 


83. Referring to the working of the Punjab Disturbances Inquir Committee, 


_ the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th - November 
The Punjab Disturbances writes:—Those who were responsible for all these 
Inquiry Committee. disturbances are attempting. to prevent evidence 
from coming forth regarding the real state of affairs. The patriots are attempting 
to safegaard the British justice and the welfare of India against all harm. 
Considering the evidence of Swami Shraddhananda and his replies to the questions 
of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Mr. Sultan Muhammad, it is evident that we have 
among us great compatriots in our country who would, for the sake of justice, 
boldly and fearlessly, give up all they possess and even lay down their lives. 
From the Swamiji’s evidence alone, it.is clear that the authorities did not respect 
British justice during the disturbances. It is difficult to conceal the real facts. 
Some of the authorities are hating these members of the committee, while others 
regard them with contempt. But for every one of the latter, there are hundreds 
of thousands who respect them. If the committee make just recommendations, 
they will have brought British justice back to life and perhaps will also have 
added to the permanence of British power in India. We hope the commission 
will succeed in bringing about such a result. 


84. Referring to the rejection of the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma for 


A State Beak foc Tndie the establishment of a State Bank in India at the 
recent session of the Imperial Legislative Council, 


the Kanthirave, of the 18th November, writes:—Though the Financial Secretary 


Kasrmraava, 
1eth Nov. 1919. 


spoke at length regarding the efficiency of the Provincial Banks, it did not appear 
that he quite succeeded either in refuting the statement that these banks confer a 
greater benefit on the Europeans or in satisfying the Indians that they too could 
derive an equal benefit from these banks. The Secretary fully admits that a 
Central Bank is necessary and that better banking facilities are essential for the 
future promotion of indian industries. But he has rejected Mr. Sarma’s plea for 
a State Bank as impossible at present Though we are not going to consider 
here how far the reasons for the rejection of the motion and the pros and cuné 
regarding the establishment of a Central Bank, as put forth by the Secretary, are 
just, we should like to know why the Government should not have appointed 3 


committee composed of official and non-official members to inquire into this 
question before deciding it. 


85. The Kanithirava, of the 18th November, writes :—While we heartily 


Indian manuscripts. endorse the statement made by a prominent member 


: of the Indian [?] conference that the major portion 
of the manuscripts of valuable records written by great saints and others in ancient 


times fell into the hands of the Muhammadans, that some were collected and sent 
by the Germans to their country and that it is the duty of the Government to seé 
that the Germans restore our manuscripts to us at the time when they reimburse 
the loss sustained during the war, we should like to ask whether there is any 
justification for the way in which our most valuable records of the civilisation and 
history of,our country in the ancient days are kept in the British Museume in glass 
almyrahs or some porcelain jars securely like pickles, just as a serpent guards the 
treasure, without using them themselves or allowing athers to use them. Many 


L759 


rsons at different periods made inroads into India and carried away all that 
they could lay hands on. And it is true that we cannot get them all back. 
When we hear that the Museum authorities had not the generosity to comply with 
the reqrest of the Bengal Royal Asiatic Society when the latter asked for these 
manuscripts, not as a permanent gift but only as a loan, what shall we say of the 
utter helplessness of India? When those that are interested in us refuse to give 
what is our own, how are we to believe that these very persons will attempt to 
get back those manuscripts which are in the hands of foreigners ? 


86. A correspondent in the Manorama, of the 11th November, complains that 
though it is necessary that village officers should 
make arrangements for food and accommodation 
for Tahsildars and other Revenue officers on circuit, it is really hard that the 
village officers should have to pay for the comforts and conveniences provided. 
In some places, it has become a regular ‘mamul’. At one time ‘these amsom 
adhikaris belonged to wealthy tarwads,and there was a cheap and plentiful supply 
of everything required. In those days no one grudged Tahsildars and others 
being fed on delicacies. But now everything has changed. The adhikaris look 
to their meagre pay for their livelihood. There are very few of them who have 
taken up the position for its prestige. If these amsom officers are Fo atety by 
the higher circuiting officers, they in their turn will be obliged to make their loss 
good from the poor people of the village. The correspondent observes that it is 
high time therefore that an order were issued strictly forbidding his objectional 


practice. 


87. Referring to the Chiefs’ Conference at Delhi, the Kerala Chandrika, of 
The Chiefs’ Conference the 18th November, observes that the opening 

cereale tad address of His Excellency the Viceroy was interest- 
ing and deserving of attention. It will be well if His Excellency’s advice that 
the Chiefs should try to introduce responsible government in their States is specially 
noted (and acted upon) by them. 


Let the readers, however, decide for themselves whether His Excellency’s 
advice that the Chiefs should conduct the administration of their States without 
swerving an inch from the usages followed by them from ancient times is a 
manifestation of the inertia of old age, or disgust for the world or mistrust of 
Indians or contempt of the new world. Many benefits are to be derived from 
this assembly of Princes. But we doubt whether progress will not be very slow 
if the Viceroy is accepted as adviser. 


Supplies to officers on circuit. 


88. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 8th November, referring to the views of 
certain politicians that the dismemberment of 
Turkey will ensure giving safety and tranquillity 
to the world and render the war fiend for ever 
impotent, observes that on the contrary no good will come of it. Each day 
produces a new hindrance to the Turkish peace proposals. 


The Muslim world implores Britain not to permit anything to be done which 
may set the Turkish Empire ablaze, while England is endeavouring to satisfy the 
Muhammadans. 


The writer then refers to the demand of the Arabs for the fulfilment of the 
pledge made by Britain during the war. France says that aecording to 
England’s promise to me, I should be given a mandate over Syria, while the 
Muslims of India demand the redemption of the promise made to them by the 
British Premier and the Secretary of State for India reassuring them on this 
subject to interfere in this affair and remarks. 

The writer asks even if America join what will it avail? It will bea case 
of reconciling the one and quarrelling with the other. 

The Islamic world has pinned its faith to England and her promises. The 

Jng-Emperor will not allow of his Muslim subjects to be disheartened by the 
dismemberment of Turkey. 


The Turkish problem and the 
Muslim world. 
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Qavus Barons, 89. The Qaumi Report, of the 8th November, agreeing with Sir Sankara 
on Hor nee. . tte Nayar’s remarks with regard to the real state of 
The ideas of Sir Sankaran affairs in India observes that officials and flatterers 
Nayar: What is happening in may talk about the flourishing and prosperous cop- 
India f dition of the country, but the actual facts are ag 
stated by Sir Sankaran Nayar. 


Qauuz Rarosr, 90. The Qaumit Report, of the 9th November, referring to Mr. Bonar Law’s 

ous Hee 1009. statement that if Britain be given any Turkish pro. 

| The All-India Khalifate Con- yince she will do her best for the good of the 
ference. country and to Reuter’s telegrams that indicate 
that Turkey has been torn to pieces, remarks that now a suitable Opportunity ig 
being sought for as expression of regret, Muslims are much concerned and are 
shedding tears of blood. God knows what is going to happen. 


Janrpau-1-BoreaR, 91. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 14th November, referring to the appoint- 


14th Nov. 1919. ment of Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad hib ollector of Guntir, writes:—lIt ; 
Bazlullah Sahib appointed Sabib as Colle ’ t is 


certainly very gratifying to find that the Govern- 
Collector. ment - Me! A. 4 been pleased to bestow this 
favour upon Muhammadans. It is, therefore, incumbent on the community to 
thank the Government for having made a proper selection and taken advantage of 
a suitable opportunity to promote a Muhammadan. 

The writer asserts that the Muhammadans of Southern India will express 
their delight at the appointment, and will appreciate the farsighted policy of 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s Government. 

He politely appeals to His Excellency not to limit Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Bazlullah Sahib’s promotion to a permanent Collectorship, but to raise him 
in due course to the position of a member of the Board of Revenue and thereby 
fulfil the desire of the community. 

We assert, without fear of contradiction, that this action of the Government 


has placed the Muhammadan public under a deep debt of gratitude to 
Government. 
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(Quouz Raronr, 92. The Qaumi Report, of the 10th November, referring to the severe criti- 
: . cisms made by the London Times on the action of 
— ne oe ae oY eny. the Indian eta with regard to Afghanistan, 
writes :—We all know and understand what the fate of a Muhammadan Journal 
would have been, had it expressed itself in the language of the London Times. ‘The 
Times is @ very influential daily paper and in addition to its criticisms with 
reference to Afghanistan has launched an attack on Lord Curzon who had 
advocated the cause of the Government. The 7imes’ attack is worth reading. 
Further the Press Act and the Defence Act, which deal with the Press should 


hide their heads in shame, when one remembers that England is the cradle of 
freedom. 


* 
- 
Sa 
t. <—_ —_ ~~ s 


op ee ee ee ee. ee ee ee 


The writer appreciates the Viceroy’s reply in which His Excellency pointed 
out the misstatement of facts made by the Times and says :— 

His Excellency’s explanation is, no doubt, quite sound and precisely to the 
point. The public can derive much advantage if such treatment be extended to 
the Press. We think that the Times must have been discussing an hypothetical 


state of affairs. At any rate it remains to be seen as to what its attitude will be 
now. 
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Qives Rovere, 93. The Qaumi Report, of the 12th November, refers to Mr. Bonar Law’s 


12th Nov. 1919. reply that Britain is aware of the sentiments of 
wade to the Turkish Tpdian Muslims with regard to Turkey and that 


_ Mr. Lloyd™George saw no reason to disseminate 
any portion of his speech delivered on the 5th January 1918, hopes that the Gov- 


ernment is equally aware of all matters and that Mr. Lloyd George considers it 
necessary to fulfil his promise with regard to Turkey, and expresses surprise that 
. Mr. Bonar Law has evaded stating that Mr. Lloyd George will certainly redeem 
his pledge, and regrets that he has not been explicit in his replies. Fustieunteny 
diction is, as usual, involved and Mr. Bonar Law’s carefully-considered words 
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ave made it more so. Itis not known on what principle peace with. T 
mill be concluded or what the cause of the delay 7" ay Bou Law’s Melos 
‘ve a kind of satisfaction and inspire us with the hope, viz., that he will respect 
his own pledge. But the views of certain correspondents on the subject have 
quickly destroyed even that slight hope and small satisfaction. 


The writer refers to the telegram, dated the 7th instant, from the Madras 
Times and says that if we rely on the information given by our contemporary’s 
correspondent, no value can be attached to Mr. Bonar Law’s complicated asser- 
tions and the result deduced from them is that the ministry is endeavouring just 
to pacity the Muhammadans. 


We cannot at all understand the cause of the delay in the conclusion of peace 
with Turkey ; for America has‘declined to interfere and France has already 


expressed her inability to doso. Thus the matter rests between Britain and 


Turkey alone. In these circumstances Mr. Lloyd George can redeem both his 
pledge and his promise. J’he reason for a little acceleration of the discussion of 
peace with ‘Turkey is not due to the loss that is being caused to her or to any 
anticipated increase of anxiety to Muhammadans ; but, probably, it is the outcome 
of the unrest among the Armenians who wish to proclaim their independence 
shortly. From recent reports it appears that Armenia has requested that Turkish 

risoners may not yet be released for féar of their committing atrocities again. 
If this be justice, was that also justice, then the Greeks were allowed to attack 
unarmed Turks at Smyrna and destroy the lives of thousands of Muhammadans 
with reference to which Mr. Lloyd George expressed nothing more than ordinary 
regret. 


94, The Qaumt Report, of the 13th November, in a leader on the marginally- 


noted subject has some remarks which are brief 
Another attack by Mr. Lloyd 4, the st te g effect :— y 


a Mr. Lloyd George admitted the claims of 
Mussalmans and promised to support them on the 5th January 1918, but since 
then what has privately transpired we do not know; for, he has been indulging 
in attacks on Mussalmans. The writer refers to the attacks made by Mr. Lloyd 
George at Sheffield and at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, and adds ‘ Mussalmans are 
loyal and do not even now wish to show how hurt they are Mussalmans do not 
even now desire to see the Prime Minister getting a bad name.’ 


The writer quotes the Premier’s remarks regarding Turkey as to her misrule 
and observes: —This is the very crux of the matter, viz., this question of mis- 
rule. The Qaumi Report has already replied to this, citing evidence from history. 
No one has dared to criticise it. 


Mr. Lloyd George has been stating a weak argument in strong terms which 
shows that he is personally of opinion .that Turkey should be dismembered, and 
he will not reat till this is brought about. His words dishearten and hurt peoples’ 
feelings, and exhibit misapprehension and perversion of right. He is driving 
Mussalmans to desperation. He has disappointed the Labour Party in England. 
He has wounded the feelings of the Irish and the Egyptians, and is now doing the 
same thing to the Mussalmans of India. If the Turkish question is decided on 
the supposed basis of misrule, then there is no hope for Mussalmans. If misrule 
ig to form the basis of the settlement of every question, then no kingdom should 
continue. Mr. Lloyd George by such statements is getting a bad name for 
himself as well as for the King’s Government. His argument cannot gainsay the 
ancient and modern history of the world. The writer commenting on the subject 
further says :— 


We will tell him with all the emphasis at our command that if he desires 


the safety of the world, he should learn a lesson from what has already happened ; 

but if he does not wish to listen to the voice of Islam, he should at least rely on 

the voice of his French friend Pall Richard who in a recent work sounds a note 

: warning, viz., “¢ Another Europe succeeds the present one which is in its death 
roes. 


Qaum: Raroar, 
Madras, 
18th Nov. 1919, 
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If Mr. Lloyd George is unable to see the coming Europe, he might fog] 
signs of its approach and also understand that peace means the treating of smal) 
nations as big ones are treated. 
Qavur Eurost, 95. The Qaumi Report, of the 13th November, refers to the appointment of 
sth Nov. 1919. ) ; i Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib i 
Collector of Guntir and says that His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon deserves the thanks of all for correcting past errors. 


A Mossalman as Collector. 


III. —LE&GISLATICN. 


Desammaxtas, 96. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th November, refers to the fact of the Goverp. 
seu Bow 1019. aR ment of Madras having addressed the South Indian 
nt a aaa “" United Planters’ Association suggesting th 
et, 1903. , oo e 
desirability of the amendment or repeal of the 
Madras Planters Labour Act in the interests of the labourers and remarks :— 
Perhaps, the Government of Lord Willingdon approached this association under 
the belief that the European planters would give their consent to it in considera- 
tion of the interests of the Indian labourers! Are these planters, who are going 
about with the arrogant notion that India and the Indians have been created 
for their benefit, likely to accede to the suggestions of the Government? We 
understand that this association has recently passed a resolution that they cannot 
accede to the wishes of the Government and that the Act in question has caused 
no hardships to the labourers and communicated it to the Government. What is 
Lord Willingdon going to do after perusing it? We hope he will not allow the 
Act in question to remain in force for a long time in deference to the wishes of 
the members of this association, who are intensely selfish. 


‘How Nass, 97. Referring to the publication of a Bill to amend the Madras Proprietar 


y 
Estates Village Service Act, II of 1894, and the 
ee Madras Proprietary Madras ieaaliary Village Offices Act, III of 1895, 
Estates Village Service Act, and +14 Findy Nesan, of the 12th November, remarks 
the Madras Hereditary Village th ee i 
Offices Act. at this Bill will have the effect of curtailing very 
much the hereditary rights of the village officers 
and of reducing their emoluments and lowering their status and, observing that 
none will say that it is desirable to attempt to do away with rights which have 
been enjoyed from time immemorial at one sweep, quotes the opinion of the 
Madras Times that such a change will make the village administration lose its 
efficiency and fall into disorder. 


Swapssamrras, 98. Referring to the introduction of this Bill in the recent session of the 


og: oe a eee Madras Legislative Council, the Swad f 
th Nov, 1919. gisiative ll, the Swadesamitran, 0 
33 The District Municipalities Bill. th 17¢h November, writes:—We have already 
urged the necessity of postponing the consideration of this Bill till thé political 

reforms to be introduced are given effect to. Asa result of these reforms, local 

bodies may be given extensive privileges. ‘There is no necessity for hastening to 

introduce this Bill before that. ‘The Government Member may say that, if the 

Bill is now passed, the required modifications may be made subsequently if 

necessity arises. When the very system of administration is at the point of 

changing in consequence of the political reforms now under contemplation, it is 

not proper to introduce imperfect measures and say that modifications can be 

made later if necessary. Ifthe Government are persistent intthe matter of passing 

this Bill, we hope that all the non-official members will unanimously object to it. 


AWDEBAPRAKASIEA, 99. The Andhraprakastka, of the 15th November, contains letters from two 


16th Nov. 1919. Stereditary Village correspondents, one es and the other 


opposing the Hereditary Village Officers Act 
Officers Act. Amendment Bill. / , 


100. Commenting on the Malabar Land Registration Act Amendment Bill, 


the Manorama, of the 11th November, thinks that 
ti see ee — Registra- the proposed amendment cannot fail to give satis- 
seis faction both to the tenants and landlords, but 

* observes that it is inadvisable 


; : for the Government to hurry the enactment of such 
bills without previously consulting the parties concerned. ~ 
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Manonama, 


11th Nov. 1919. 
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101, The Manorama, of the 14th November, points out that the pro 


The Village be a source of grievance to those families which 
Amendment Bill. pe hereditary right to the post of amsom sdhikaris, 
thinks that the amendment in question 1s not necessary, and observes that the old 
system is the best inasmuch as these officers have to discharge various duties and 


responsibilities and have to be respected by the people of the village, which will 


be done only if they ee residents of the village and are members of 
respectable families. ere sufficiently educated and able men are not available, 
the necessary deviation from the current practice is made even now. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 44. 


Page 1645, paragraph 32, line 1, for ‘Sentaniel’ read ‘ Sentamil’. 
1648 - 38 ,, 10, for ‘Excise’ read ‘ Excess’. 


Report No. 45. 


Page 1694, item 89, line 8, substitute ‘ gentleman’ for ‘ gentlemen ’. 
,, 1695 ,, 90, in the margin, insert ‘ the’ before ‘ wilderness ’. 


1? 


ted, the 27th N senbes 1919.) 4 


Manonama, 


ao. ho amendment in the V lage Officers Act is likely to 14th ge 019. 
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REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE ORIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 29th November 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General. 

1. New India, of 24th°November, writes as follows :—‘ The reception 
The Indian Reforms Bill. summary of the Joint Committee’s recommenda- 
tions with regard to the Reform Bill is clear indication that India has good reason 
to be satisfied with the work the Joint Committee has done, with the arduous 
labours of the deputations, and with the general provisions of the Reform Bill as 
it is about to be presented to Parliament. It is, of course, impossible from the 
summary of the recommendations to deduce the detailed provisions of the Bill. 
but we know enough to say with certainty that the Keform Bill marks a signal 
advance in the constitutional reform of India, is a Bill which India can accept 
wholeheartedly, and upon which she can build, as upon sure foundations, the 
complete edifice of freedom.” : 

The following appears in the Hindu of 24th November :—‘“‘ The suumary 
of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee is not clear in some respects, 
and it does not contain any material improvement on the original Reform Bill. 
All the essential objectionable features of that Bill are retained. Additions are 
made which are calculated to render the new administrative machinery highly 
expensive and burdensome on the tax-payer. The India Council is to be retained 
in its present form despite the recommendations of the Crewe Committee. ‘i'he 
salaries of the members are to be increased. There are to be Presidents and 


Vice-Pr2sidents of the Legislative Councils who are to be paid incumbents. We 


do not know where the principle of self-determination or of responsible govern- 
ment comes in in this complicated mechanism. The Reform measure will be 
a variegated mosaic. It is a medley of compromises, expedients and timid 
adventure —an unsatisfactory patchwork.” 


Justice, of 26th November, has the following :—‘* The public meeting of non- 
Brahmans held last evening in the Justice office hall was, in spite of the fact that 
there was hardly any notice of it,a success. . . ‘I'he Fresident of the meeting, 
the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chetti, in his speech briefly and lucidly 
explained the whole situation and reaffirmed the views so repeatedly expressed by 
the non-Brahmans in their conferences, confederations aud meetings, and he was 
followed by Mr. ‘Tirumalai Pillai, Mr. Arogiaswawi Villai and others in equally 
emphatic terms pointing out that, as stated in the resolution itself, it was unwise, at 
this the final stage of the reform legislation, for Parliament to abdicate its functions 
in regard to the question of communal representation for uon-Brahmans by referring 
it back to the authorities in India who have so far shown no practical sympathy 
with the demands and aspirations of the non-Brahmans. Even on Monday last 
when the Viceroy could well have afforded without offending the susceptibilities of 
_ the Liberal League and its Brahman leaders to show a little courtesy to the non- 
Brahmans, he preferred to be otherwise In the face of these facts and in view of 
the elaborate and thorough discussion of the question before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, it is unfair and unjust to leave the non-Brahmans to plead 
their case again before a jury which had already indicated its attitude towards 
them and which, even if it were otherwise inclined, Mr. Montagu can twist any 
way he likes ; and we know Mr. Montagu but too well.” 


2. In a leader on this subject, Justice, of 24th N ovember, observes :—“ We are 
| not surprised that His Excellency the Viceroy in 
His Exvellency the. Viceroy’s pig reply to the various addresses presented to him 
attitude. to-day chose deliberately to ignore the South Indian 
Liberal Federation and that he made much of the peoendly clasts Brahman 


political association miscalled the Madras Liberal League. He may haye acted 


New Inpm, 
given by the foreign press in India to the official sath Nov 4019. 
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under local official inspiration or in the spirit of Mr. Montagu. Brahmans are jp 

wer inthis Presidency, and their feelings, sentiments and opinions must be 
respected, and Brahman politicians are clever enough to come to the front and 
advance their own separate and exclusive interests by speaking imperially and 
not in their own name. If Lord Chelmsford, however, felt bound to slight the 
representative political organisation of the non-Brahmans of this Presidency which 
excludes only a small community like the Brahman, why did he not deal similarly 
with other sectional bodies such as those that spoke for the Muhammadans and 
the two sections of the Indian Christian community ? To-day with the 
South Indian Liberal Federation and the Viceroy’s attitude towards it we are 
concerned. Perhaps, he thought it beneath his dignity even to refer to it by name. 
He took particular care to say something or other almost about every other 
body that waited upon him with its address. Doubtless, the South Indian Libera] 
Federation has dared to question the right in perpetuity of the Brahman 
protagonists to lord it over other Indian communities, and we suppose that in the 
eye of orthodoxy such a truculent body is an unclean thing. . . Though the 
representations made by the Liberal Federation to the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy during their visit to this city had been brushed aside unceremoniously, 
the members of that body hoped against hope that now at least Lord Chelmsford 
would say a statesmanlike word by way of conciliation. But he has disappointed 
us, and we let him alone. We have this consolation, that we have not gone down 
in our own estimation.” | 


3. In a leading article under the heading ‘ Britain’s Honour’ published in 
ae _ New India of 25th November, Mr. G. S. Arundale, 

The Punjab Disorders Inquiry the acting editor, writes:— I am overwhelmed 
Committes. with shame as I think of all that General Dyer suid 
as a witness before the Disorders Committee. My country stands dishonoured. 
I feel acutely the utter hypocrisy of inveighing against German frightfulness when 
we have our own brand of frighttulness no less brutal and no less a disgrace to 
civilisation. 

‘‘Tt does not matter that all decent Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen, 
Irishmen must condemn with abhorrence the deeds done in the name of so-called 
Martial Law. It is not enough to condemn. Such deeds have stained the honour 
of the British name before the world, and all who hope, as I do, for a mighty 
future for this Imperial Commonwealth of ours must take our stand fearlessly in 
protest against atrocities that can but lead to irretrievable ruin. . . Some say 
that the Punjab can never forget the awful miseries through which it has passed. 
I pray that this may not be so. But as an Englishman, I call upon my 
fellow-countrymen to recognise that we have been put to great shame, that our 
Motherland has suffered deep degradation. If we are to hold up our heads, we 
must insist that matters shall be put right in the Punjab, that amends shall as far 
as possible, be made for our wrong-doing. The first step must be the unconditional 
release of all who have been convicted in connexion with the disturbances. ‘This 
is the least we can do. It is for our Governments to show how much more they 
know themselves in honour bound todo. It is for the Secretary of State and for 
the Imperial Parliament, for His Imperial Majesty himself, to heal the wounds 
we have made and to restore confidence in that true justice which makes n0 
distinction of race and pays no servile heed to prestige. ” 


4. The Hindu, of 25th November, states:--“It is a matter of grim 
‘sarov’a Wrony tbat, while the Viceroy is being feted 10 
ee ee ney Se Viewers Madras, account should reach -J of the proceedings 
of the Madura-Ramnad Conference in which one 

of the important and well-discussed resolutions which was passed by an over- 
whelming majority, was that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford should be recalled 
and impeached for maladministration. The Madura-Ramnad Conference is vot 
the only one in which such a resolution has been passed. . It must be said in 
the interests of truth, that the Madras city did not beam with smiles, with 
euthusiastic greetings and with warmth of welcome at the advent of Lord 
Chelmsford yesterday. Madras has not much reason for which to be grateful 
to Lord Chelmsford. One of its most distinguished sons who was an ornament 
to the Imperial Executive Council, Lord Chelmsford drove to resignation by 
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reason of the perverse actions of his Government. Lord Chelmsford did not 
observe the common courtesy when accepting the resignation of Sir Sankaran 
Nayar of publishing a complimentary notice of his merits and services. . . The 

eople in general in all parts of the country have awakened to a full consciousness 
of their rights and of their brotherhood and identity of national and spiritual 
‘nterest with all those living in every part. The days when the name and words 
of a Viceroy used to cast a glamour are gone. Lord Chelmsford has not deserved 
well of the Indian people. His Government’s action in the strenuous efforts 
which it made to whittle down the Reform Bill is another glaring instance of his 
want of sympathy with the people and lack of a liberal spirit and true statesman- 
ship. It is a puzzling problem that, while his policy and actions are universally 
condemned in its civil and military departments, and want of confidence in his 
administration has been unmistakably shown, His Excellency is clinging to 
his office.” 


5. In commenting on the Viceregal visit to Madras, New India, of 27th 
November, writes as follows :—‘ The Viceroy and 
Lady Chelmsford have paid their visit to Madras, 
and have now left us.for Myzore. We must frankly confess that the visit has left 
us cold when, with better management, it might have had an incalculably good 
effect. . . When, during their visit, did Their Excellencies cume into touch 
either with the people or with actual social, educational or other work habituall 
undertaken by the various philanthropic bodies of this city on behalf of the 
people? Everything that needed encouragement received none, and the mission- 
ary work, which already receives far too much encouragement, was given it in 
still greater abundance. We do not grudge Lord and Lady Chelmsford their 
personal interests, but in their capacities as representatives of ‘Their Imperial 
1 ew we do expect them to be far more impartial than they showed themselves 
in Madras.” 


The Viceregal visit to Madras. 


IV.—NatTIvE STATES. 


6. The Kanataka, of the 26th November, remarks as follows :—‘‘ Arrangements 
for the Viceregal visit are naturally even more 
elaborate and more grand in Mysore; and enter- 
tainments and Giversions of various kinds await His 
Excellency at Jog and at Karapur. That acute sense of economy which has so 
often distressed our Government and people alike—particularly when influenza or 
scarcity of food-grains demanded a liberal expenditure of money, or when the 
smaller officials prayed for a little increment of pay—has left the authorities 
undisturbed on this occasion and there is not the least fear of the cautions given 
by advocates of thrift in the press being heeded. The people, however, cannot 
forget that all this lavishness is for one who could not or would not set his face 
against such an un-British measure as the Rowlatt Law or such ap inhuman regimé 
as that of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab, it would surely have been better 
preparation to receive His Excellency the Viceroy, if the effort made to secure 
mural splendour had been directed to securing the prevention of circulation in the 
State of those outside papers that are publishing the evidences tendered before 
the Hunter Committee which are being followed with indignant interest by the 
intelligent public.” 


His Fxcellency the Viceroy’s 
visit to Mysore. 
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[.—Foreien Potirtics. 


7. Adverting to the proposal to establish an Im rial navy at Singapore at 
an annual cost of 20 millions sterling to be rateab] 
borne by India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
other countries, the Vatsyamitran, of the 10th November, observes :—W hat for is 
this navy-? The whole world knows that the great war was waged with the solo 
object of annihilating militarism. The League of Nations is to be established 
only to carry out this object. While so, Lord Jellicoe states that an Imperial force 
should be stationed in the eastern territories. The mutual confidence which the 
several countries have in one another becomes apparent from his statement that, 
in the course of another five years, the need for a much stronger navy than the 
present one will be felt by England. It is also manifest from the establishment 
of a navy in the eastern territories that Japan is not trusted. America, ever since 
she entered into the War, is intent on building ships. Other countries are also 
acting similarly. Japan too will wake up from her slumber and slowly begin her 
work. If each country should go on acting in this manner, the League of Nations 
will exist only in name and cannot be said to exist to carry out its views in an 
impartial manner. On account of apprehensions of war, it becomes necessary to 
maintain large armiés, navies and aerial forces. Famine is ever prevailing in 
India and the Indian expenditure is increasing beyond bounds. But privileges, 


An Imperial navy at Singapore. 


the Indians have none. So, if India should hereafter undertake any expenditure, 
it should be only after her obtaining complete liberty. It will be far beneath her 


dignity to appear in a dependent condition. 


8. The Desabhaktan, in its supplement of the 15th November, reproduces 

The threat in Fiii in Tamil the leading article of the Hindu, of the 
Promenade st cha. 6 6th idem under this heading. 

9. Referring to the statement said to have been made by Mr. Bonar Law in 


Th 4: Fe the House of Commons that neither the Egyptians 
0 Rgyphes question. nor any others need have any misunderstanding in 
regard to the establishment, on firm foundations, of British rule in Egypt, which 


_ is already there, the Swadesamitran, of the 20th November, remarks :—It is said 


that the Egyptians will, however, be associated with in the administration as far 
as possible. What mercy! What magnanimity!! We want to know whereto 
the war aims trumpeted throughout the world have flown away when sucha 
statement is made. It looks as if the idea of conducting affairs as she pleases, 
neglecting the aims referred to above and caring only for self-interest, is gaining 
ground day by day in England. When such idea and attitude are spreading in 
England and other places, is it any wonder that the American Senate intends to 


ratify the peace treaty, only on the basis of excluding certain conditions and 
accepting certain others. 


10. Referring to the news said to be received daily that an All India 


The Turkish question. Khilafat Conference is going to meet shortly and 


that many Mussalman gentlemen intend to refrain 
from taking part in the peace celebrations, as shown by the proceedings of the 


two public meetings held at Allahabad and the strong opinions expressed by Doctor 
Ansari, Hajee Ajimal Khan and other prominent men, the Swadesamitran, of the 
20th November, writes :—As the Turkish question remains unsettled, our Muhan- 
madan brethren are suffering mental anguish. The feeling is growing strong 
and spreading among many of the Indians that, while they (Muhammadans) are 
suffering like this, it will not be possible for them to take part in the peace cele- 
brations and that, therefore, they should keep themselves aloof. Is Mr. Lloyd 
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George aware of all these matters? Even if he should be ignorant, we expect 
him to realise the assurance given by him previously and its importance. The 
Allies and especially the British were greatly provoked by the conduct of 
Germany which invaded Belgium against the terms of a treaty entered into to the 
knowledge of the world, treating it as a mere ‘ scrap of paper’. All statesmen 
inclusive of Mr. Lloyd George spoke then elaborately as to whether they at least 
should not regard such plighted word, even though Germany might trample upon 
it, However, what is his attitude with regard to Turkey ? He has stated before 
the world that the war was not waged for depriving ‘l'urkey of its capital or its 
possessions like Asiatic Turkey or Thrace in which the people are mostly Turks. 
Nobody then thought that those words were uttered under the idea that there 
could not be any limit to what one might say. To judge from his recent pro- 
nouncement, many will be led to think whether he intends to bundle up those 
words and throw them into the sea. The meaning of the statements made b 
him a year ago and those made by him now is plain even to achild. What 
explanation can he offer in regard to their being mutually contradictory ? If 
the assurance in question also should be added to those given in regard to India 
from that time till now which have not borne any fruit, will not the minds of 
Muhammadans become still more embittered? And what will be the result of 
this bitterness of feeling ? Many wise Indians apprehend that this may endanger 
even the peace of the world in the end. What is the meaning of the desire of 
France to have Syria for herself and of the statement of Mr. Bonar Law that the 
placing of portions of the Turkish Empire under the mandatory supervision of 
Great Britain, if the League of Nations should so decide, cannot but be acquiesed 
in? Though it was stated that no one would be actuated by ideas of territorial 
aggrandisement at the redistribution of kingdoms as a result of the war, how are 
we to characterise the object of the efforts referred to above ? How long yet can 
the eastern nations tolerate the absurdity of the statements made in the western 
countries that the orientals are being civilised and that the Europeans alone are 
competent todo it? Itis no exaggeration to say that, unless the westerns con- 
duct affairs with farsightedness at a time when ideas of self-respect and liberty 
are spreading in the eastern countries, the doubt entertained by some that the 
European war was waged only for selfish purposes would be confirmed. Even if 
Mr. Lioyd George should neglect the heart-burning of the Indian Muhammadans 
and the sacredness of his assurance, should he not pay heed at least to the counsel 
of prominent Englishmen who have personal knowledge of Turkish affairs ? 
The representations, in person and by means of petition, made by Lord Ampthill, 
Lord Carmichael, Sir Louis Dane and several others, who are well acquainted with 
the affairs of ‘Turkey, are known to the world. Under these circumstances, we 
hope that there will not be any utterance or decision productive of harm, at least 
hereafter. As the British statesmen are greatly interested in seeing that, as a 
result of the war, a better consolidation of the empire and an abiding peace in 
the world are secured, the dignity and strength of the empire will increase only 
if the Turkish affair should be settled in a manner calculated to secure the due 
fulfilment of the two objects referred to above. 


1l. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st November, verere . Sgn ee i 
ey ' have been made by General DeWett, to several o 
Indians in South Africa. the voters that Mes | to see him that the Government 
of South Africa were of one mind in regard to the removal of the danger caused 
by Asiatics and that they were not favourable to the latter, and remarks :—The 
hews received from time to time from South Africa in regard to the condition of 
our countrymen there is only suck as is likely to increase and not mitigate the 
bitterness of feeling and anger of the people in this country. General DeWett 
has also stated that they had not done anything out of fear of the British Govern- 
ment. What is the meaning of this statement? We may infer even from this 
what results are likely to be achieved from the appointment of the committee ? 
r. Andrews is going there to attend to our case. We wish to know what the 
Government of India are going to do to supplement his action ? 


12. Observing that the helpless condition of the Indians will be clear from 
the reply of the Government to the interpellation 


Indian ooolies in Ceylon. of the Hon’ble Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar in the 
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local Legislative Council regarding the Indian coolies in Ceylon, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 21st November, comments as follows: —The reply of the authorities meang 
in effect that they cannot interfere in the matter. Who is the person that has to 
pay proper attention to the affairs of the Indian coolies? Will their condition be 
improved by a secret conference alone of the officials of this province and of that 
island? While we are so helpless even in the case of Indians in the island of 
Ceylon which is very near india, need anything be said in regard to the condi- 
tion of our countrymen in South Africa, Fiji and other places which are thousands 
of miles away ? 


13. Referring to the resolution passed by the American Senate, declining to 

interfere with the independence of any country or 
part of the world, the Azdhrapatrika, of the 19th 
November, observes that the Peace Conference has 
proposed to give to America the mandate for Turkey, that America hag 
rejected, it, that this arrangement of the Peace Conference will nullify the 
principle of self-determination, and that the Americans will only be making 
themselves the laughing-stock of the world, if they also take part in any arrange- 
ments, which violate that principle which has been formulated by them. The 
paper concludes the note by remarking that the resolution above referred to is 
the strongest proof of the fact that the Americans are dissatisfied with tie terms 


of the Peace 'l'reaty, and their attitude may necessitate a change in the peace 
settlement. 


14. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th November, 
observes, that though the Peace celebrations are 
shortly to take place all over the country, no real 
peace has been established, that the Turkish problem still remains unsolved, that 
the Indian Muhammadans have expressed their unwillingness to participate in the 
Peace celebrations unless it is satisfactorily solved, that the agitation in Egypt 
also is due to it, as has been explained in the House of Commons by Major 
Armslygore, that the resolutions of the American Senate about Shantung in 
China, Munro-doctrine and other subjects have given rise to a new crisis, that 
China has refused to sign the Peace Treaty, being dissatisfied with the disposal of 
Shantung and that above all, the condition of Russia gives room for grave fear. 
The paper thinks that a lasting peace cannot be established, unless all these 
questions are satisfactorily solved, and that tne only way of attaining this object 
and putting an end to Bolshevism lies in the bigger naticns giving up their desire 


of conquest and applying the principle of self-determination equally to all nations 
in the world. 


The united states of America 
and the Peace 'I'reaty. 


A critical situation. 


15. Discussing the African problem in its leader under this heading, the 


ee ee, Kistnapatrika, of the 22nd November, observes that 

it is idle to think that the European races who are 

now occupying parts of Africa, will grant independence to the native inhabitants 
and leave that country, that it is useless to discuss this point, and that the only 
question to be considered is how to prevent internal dissensions among the 
European powers, and establish peace among them. The paper thinks that the 
solution to this question rests on a proper settlement of the following four issues: 
(1) What has to be done with such portions of Africa as have not yet come under 
foreign occupation ? (2) In commercial matters relating to Africa, is free-trade 
to be the guiding policy, or the system of monopoly for particular nations ? 
(3) How are the original inhabitants. in those portions now under the occupation 
of the European races to be governed ? and (4) What is the relation that should 
subsist between the laws to be enacted by the European Races in Africa and 
their respective Home governments. The paper enumerates the various forces 
which induced the European races to settle in Africa such as love of empire- 
building, desire for,wealth, the spirit of enterprise and of colonisation, political 
exigencies like those which influenced the British in taking possession of the 
Suez Canal, and lastly, the need for providing for the increasing opulation 12 
their own countries. It thinks that of all these forces, love of the Empire is the 
strongest and that when Italy which is the Home of Mazzini, the great patriot 


who preached universal freedom to the world, occupied portions of Africa, nothing 
need be said about other countries in this matter. pied porti ? 


« 
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The paper then refers to.the African Conference held at Berlin and remarks 
shat one Of the important rules passed there to the effect that all the etepeen 
races should have equal rights to commerce in Africa, was violated firat b 
Belgium in the’ Congo State. In this connexion it observes:—It was then 


declared that all lands in Congo belonged to the King of Belgium. The original . 


inhabitants thereby forfeited their rights in respect of the said lands, which the 
had from time immemorial looked upon as their gardens. The King of the 
Belgium thereupon employ ed those original inhabitants themselves as coolies and 
placed rubber trade in the hands of Belgian merchants. Any original inhabitant 
touching a rubber tree without the order of the King was punished for theft, and 
any trader purchasing rubber from such a person was deemed to be 2 receiver of 
stolen property. By a single stroke of the pen of the King of Belgium, the natives 
of Congo who had been from time immemorial growing rubber plantations became 
thieves. The iniquities perpetrated. in the name of this piece of leyislation defy 
description. Any person who would not consent to work as a coolie for gathering 
rubber, had his hands cut off. It will suffice to say that Congo was converted into 
g hell. In the course of twenty years more have fallen victims to this cruel law than 
had forinerly perished on account of slave trade during three centuries. The same 
policy was adopted in the French Congo and in the German Cameroons, but it 
has since been abandoned, even in Belgian Congo, as no one tolerates it now- 
adays; but why did this policy originate? The selfish desire to monopolise all 
power dictated by an aversion on the part of every nation to free trade, deprived 
the African races of their proprietary rights in land. Though this policy has now 
disappeared, it may reappear in another form. Whatever may be the form of 
Government in the countries of Africa, a statute must be enacted recognising the 
proprietary rights of the African races in land, and all European races must 
publish a declaration according their consent toit. The Africans will thereafter 
cease to be mere coolies subserving Kuropean industries and become proprietors 
of their lands and masters of the agricultural produce raised by them. ‘This is a 
necessary reform. ‘Then, will be confirmed the fact that the African is a man 
and not a brute possessing no rights to any property. The freedom of the Africans 
will thereby be safeguarded to some extent and there will be no scope fur some 
selfish European nations to enact laws in violation of free trade. 
® * * * * * 

Then, the paper refers to the new Act passed by the british Government 
that the palm-kernels which the Germans used to purchase from the natives of 
Africa for industrial purposes, should not be sold hereafter to any nation except 
the British, and remarks that this arrangement may aggravate the ill-will of 
Germany which has already been keenly feeling the loss of her colonies in Africa, 


a that it is always such commercial jealousies which disturb the peace of 
urope. 


16. The Qaumi Report, of the 16th November, refer:ing to the news contained 
in the Madras Times on the authority of English 
apers that the condition of Asia Minor has gone 
from bad to worse, that Mustafa Kamil’s influence and authority are spreading 
rapidly, and that under the terms of armistice the strength of the Turkish troops 
has been reduced, etc., also to the current rumour that the people of Constantinople 
are conspiring against His Majesty the Sultan and the Grand Vizier who finding 
the insufficiency of troops in the territories and the necessity of complying. 
with each and every word of the terms of armistice resigned on the 2nd October, 
says that if this is the actual state of affairs, all are compelled to draw the 
inference that there is hardly auy bope of peace in the world. The Muham madan 
population is very large and should agitation and unrest be produced in Islam, 
juhammadans from every nook and corner of the world will be involved. 
erein. ; 
The writer, referring to the further information conveyed by a London 
telegram, dated 11th instant, that a small Afghan force has captured Merve and 
other troops are advancing apparently with the object of spreading Islam in 
Russian territories, says that these are not mere incidents which might be con- 
trolled, but are rather insistent and disquieting events. Muhammadans all the 
world over haye been. disappointed by the peace terms, and now they are natur- 
ally predisposed to a feeling of unrest. Muslim India alone still maintains a 


Turkish Nationalism in Asia. 
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moderate course and has not yet given up hope. If, God forbid, Mr. Lloyd 
George should, by his short-sighted speeches, persist in wounding the feelings of 
Muhammadans, we believe that signs of despair will appear in the most patient 
and appreciative parts of the world. 


Now the important question, that arises, is whether Muhammadans should 

ee tae in the proposed peace celebrations or not, and in reply to this Hindy 

dia, agreeing with Muslim India, suggests that so long as the peace affords us 
no joy we have no right to participate in celebrating 1t. 


The writer, concurring in the views of New India regarding public participa. 
tion in the peace celebrations, rays:—From the bottom of heart we desire that 
unless the exact terms of the peace with Turkey are known, Hindus and Muham- 
madans should refrain from giving proof of their extremism. We do not know 
what the result of this’ foolish struggle will be. If the British Government is 
really indifferent towards Egypt, Afghanistan, Russian Turkistan, and India, and 
considers disappointment and unrest to be of trifling import, the Government 
only will be responsible for future happenings and the future history of the world 
oll Meme those, who being guardians of the peace, have become preachers of 


disorder. 


17. The Qaumi Report, of the 17th November, referring to the cvidence 
given by Mr. Irving, the ex-Deputy Commissioner 
| of Amritsar at the meeting of Lord Hunter's 
Inguiry Committee held at Lahore on the 13th instant regarding the unrest prevail- 
ing among Muhammadans, observes:—We do not know whether Mr. Irving 
thoughtlessly or on the spur of the moment has given expression tw his sentiments 
before the committee or whether he has also submitted a wae to the Government 
or whether he has revealed the matter to Government. np Mr. Bonar Law or 
Mr. Montagu plead ignorance in Parliament as to the cause or the nature of 
unrest prevailing among Muhammadans? Surely the Bolshevik agents are not 
responsible for it, for the settlement of Turkish question does not rest with them. 
Will Mr. Lloyd George, however, admit that this unrest is due to his action and 
that his ministry alone is responsible for it ? 


The writer, observing that the Government, in spite of Mr. Irving’s state- 
ment, is silent on the subject and makes no effort to reassure Muhammadans and 
Hindus that the Turkish question will be settled in conformity with the former's 
wishes, and that Britain will side with His Majesty’s Muhammadan subjects, 
says:—“ As long as the Government refrains from announcing an independent 
policy, it will be impossible to stop unrest which will gradually spread to Hindus 
signs of which are already apparent. The Government’s responsibility in the 
matter is very grave.” 


18. The Qaumi Report, of the 20th November, has the following observations 
by its Honorary Assistant Editor on the comments 
made by Colonel Yates on the speech of Abdul Ali 
Shah, an Afghan student in the Edinburgh University delivered before Central 
Asian Society yesterday :—We concur in the views of the Young Afghan student 
and regard with contempt Colonel Yate whose remarks are full of wrath and 
whose speech is so obnoxious. 


The capable Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India have acted with 
great foresight, and concluded a peace with Afghanistan. Both parties were 
under the impression that the war was due to mutual misunderstanding, and that 
it should be settled in a friendly manner. We find that Great Britain has ever 
been the friend of the Muhammadans. For instance, peace with generous terms 
has been concluded with the Amir of Afghanistan in spite of the latter being the 
first to ask for it. Recently a friendly agreement has been entered into with the 
Shah of Persia who has received a hearty welcome in England. Similarly able 
English statesmen sympathise with Turkey on the grounds that the Ottaman 
Empire has hitherto been an ally of England and now only took up arms yieldin 
to force majeure. As Great Britain is called to be an Islamic State, she shoul 
naturally be sympathetic towards Islamic kingdoms. From the political point of 
view, it 1s necessary that Afghanistan should be protected and supported. Russia, 
which has for a long time been keeping an envious eye, cannot be trusted. It 


Unrest among Muhammadans. 
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will not be surprising, if some day or other she turns her attention towards this 
country in which case friendship with Afghanistan as a buffer state, will be 
absolutely necessary. . 


We do not understand what serious mistake the Government of India has 


made in making peace. with Afghanistan to cause Colonel Yate so much concern. 
The action of the Indian Government indicates great foresight, but no weakness 
on its part. Ifthe advisers of the country are peace-loving people, the Empire 
can enjoy perfect tranquillity, otherwise there will be complications and a veritable 
tornado of perplexities. 


l].—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courte. 
19. Reviewing the report on Civil Courts in the Madras Presidency for 1918, 
Civil Courts. the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st November, remarks : 


—. . . .The Government are glad to note that 
there has been a decrease in the number of prisoners sent to jails for inability to 
discharge debts. Its just that such a punishment should be abolished altogether, 
as no sentence of imprisonment is in force in civilised countries for inability to 
discharge debts. . . There is 4 surplus of Rs. 19,65,518. This will show what 
profit the Government are deriving from the Judicial Department. 


(ad) Education. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th November, states that the Governor of 
, Bombay admitted in this conference at Poona the 
The All-India Muhammadan paucity of trained teachers and observes :—T'his is 
Educetional Conference. a long standing and a long admitted grievance. 
Measures are also being taken to remedy this to a certain extent. But it is not 
known how many years would elapse before a sufficient number of trained teachers 
can be had for all men and women here being educated. If the Government 
should calculate this period and publish it, it will be useful. Sir George Lloyd 
said that unless the public came forward to establish educational institutions, the 
removal of this want could not but be slow. But unless the Government raise the 
status of the teachers, it is only a day dream to think that this want can be 
remedied. 


21. Adverting to the reply of the Government to an interpellation in the 
last session of the local Legislative Council that 
a Bill for compulsory primary education will soon 
be introduced in the Council, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th November, observes :— 
It was not definitely stated when the Rill would be introduced. We greatly 
doubt whether it will be done at least in the next session of the Council. ‘Though 
Lord Willingdon is advanced in age, still it is stated that he is young in intellect 
and strength and in doing things in an orderly manner. So, many are under the 
conviction that, during his administration, things will be carried on with alacrity. 
We hope that Lord Willingdon will fulfil their wishes. 


22. Referring to the reply of the Government to an interpellation in the 
Legislative Council, that orders have been issued 
making moral instruction compulsory to the boys 
and girls in the fourth, fifth and sixth forms in all Government High schools and 
those aided by the Government, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd November, 
observes :—It will be admitted by all that the reason for the boys and the girls of 
the present day going astray holding atheistic views, is the absence of compulsory 
moral instruction in schools. The action of the Government in having made 
& beginning to rectify the mistake they have been committing all along is indeed 
commendable. ‘Those men and women who have received moral instruction in 
schools would prove to be a source of support to the country. It is essential that 
the Government should see that, in regard to the selection of text-books for moral 
instruction in schools, only such as will be useful to the pupils in their afterlife 
are prescribed. 
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28, The Jaridah-i-Roegar, of the 18th November, gives without comments an 
a re extract from the proposals made by the Commis- 
_A change in Indian educa- gioners of the Calcutta University with regard to 

tional principles. the reorganisation of secondary schools. : 
24. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 17th November, comparing the mode of 
teaching boys and girls in India with the modern 
Pins American system of methods adopted in America, says that there is no 

ucation. 


reason why boys and girls in this country should 


not surpass American children if similar methods of teaching be adopted in our 
High schools. 


(e) Local and Mumicipal. 


25. Referring to the decision of the Madras Corporation to construct an over- 
bridge at the level-crossing on the Police Commis- 
The Madras Corporation. sioner’s office road in Egmore, the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 20th November, remarks :—The construction of this bridge will not afford very 
great benefit to the poor pedestrians, but will only facilitate the traffic of the 
motorists and other big persons. The sufferings of the poor at level-crossings in 
Washermanpet and other places are indescribable. Overbridges should first be 
constructed only at such places and there is no necessity for the construction of 
one on the Police Commissioner’s office road. ‘The decision of the Madras Corpo- 
ration, which ia ever complaining of crippled finances, to incur a large expenditure 
on the construction of this overbridge does not therefore appear to be right. 


26. Remarking that, in anticipation of the visit of Lord Chelmsford to 
Madras, the Corporation had cleaned all the roads 
through which he passed, watered them and white- 
washed many water troughs, the Lokopakari, of 
the 24th November, observes :—Perhaps all this was done by the Corporation to 
show to the Viceroy that the city is being kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 
The Viceroy can very well find out what attention has been paid to the sanitation 
of the city by the Corporation, if he goes through the streets of Madras. If all 
the streets in the city had been so carefully cleaned as those through which the 
Viceroy passed, then the causes, that make Madras an abode for smallpox, 
cholera and influenza will disappear. All the streets through which the Viceroy 
passed were lined by the Police force, additional men having been sent for from 
the mufassal. Perhaps the authorities did so out of groundless fear! To be an 
ordinary subject is far preferable to being an official! The subjects have no such 
fears. Should the authorities follow in practice the truth of saying that “the 
whole world will cling to the footsteps of a sovereign who wields his sceptre in 


the interests of his subjects’, there is no need for them to entertain such ground- 
less fears. 


The Viceroy’s visit and the 
Madras Corporation. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


27. Referring to the re-settlement of bab a @ correspondent in the 
Manorama, of the 18th November says :—Povert 

Beemibqmant oF Wynne. is ever on the increase amongst be. ple, a 
though most of the people are too poor to take two meals a day, the Government 
are continually trying to increase the Jand-tax. What have the Government done 
to cope with the poverty of the people? What have they done for the improve- 
ment of agriculture? What is the policy of Government regarding industries ? 
Which industrial institutions have received help from Government? Poverty is 
the result which follows when the financial condition of the ple who have to 
pay the taxes is not improved proportionately to the enhancement of taxes and 
that poverty is now most common in this country “ flowing with milk and honey.” 


Yet the Government have decided to enhance the tax by conducting a re 
settlement. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 
28. The Dravidan, of the 19th November, observes :—Though it is stated 


meee that, for some years past, the G t have been 
The drink evil. t, years past, the Government I 
re taking steps to curtail ‘the number of liquor and 
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toddy shops, it is incumbent on them to exert themselves all the more in this 
matter and abolish all such shops. It is only then the habit of drinking will be 
rooted out. It is our request that the Government should enact a law whereby 


the use of liquor will be permitted in very small quantities and that only when it 
is found to be quite indispensable. 


99. Adverting to the interpellation by the Hon’ble Mr. N. Subba Rao at the  Dseanmaxmas, 


Location of taverns § in 


anioipalition whether the Government will be pleased to suggest 
m . 


_ to the municipalities that taverns should be located 
beyond the municipal limits, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd November, remarks :— 
This is an ordinary question: and every one interested in minimising drink, as 
far as possible, will agree that this question deserves a fair reply. But we are 
surprised to see that the Government of Lord Willingdon replied that they were 
not prepared to advise the municipalities on this subject. Did they consider that 
it would be beneath their dignity to advise the municipalities as suggested? It 
is not known whether they had any other reason for giving such a reply. If the 
municipalities should, of their own accord, order the location of the taverns 
outside municipal limits, then the trouble caused by the Collectors concerned is 
very great. It is our opinion that the reply of the Government of Madras to this 
small question is not right. 


(k) General. 


30. The Pandyanesan, of the 15th November, refers to the present high price 
of silver and gold and remarks :— For some weeks 
the price of silver has been rising on account of a 
fall in the export thereof to London, caused by the offer of China to purchase the 
entire quantity available in the United States. People who have occasio: to use 
silver are therefore likely to melt the silver coins, if silver ingot be not available. 
Should this be allowed to be done secretly, it will affect the currency of silver coins. 
It is, therefore, necessary that, in order to preserve silver coins, quarter-pound 
currency notes should be issued. It is also incumbent on the Government to see 
that sovereigns are not sold at more than Rs. 15 each. | 


Price of silver and gold. 


31. In reviewing the administration report of the Indian Postal and Tele- 

i ie ie ine . graph Department, the Pandyanesan, of the 15th 

Sienetieas a ene 2eeraph November, remarks:—The financial statement 

appended to the report is no doubt satisfactory. 

The proposal to raise the pay of the establishment in consideration of the hard 

times is also creditable. The employment of additional clerks in the money 

order and parcel departments at least in big offices to avoid all inconvenience to 

the general public and the merchants and the making of arrangements for effect- 

ing a proper delivéry of village tapals are matters deserving of the attention of 
the head of this department. 


32. Observing that, subsequent to the war, the thirst of the Indians for 
| liberty is on the increase and that the Government 
too are realising that the demands of the people 
can no longer be disregarded, the Lvkopakari, of the 17th November, writes :— 
If the demands of the people are disregarded by the Government, the former 
decline to co-operate with the latter and the refusal of the popular leaders to give 
evidence before the Hunter Committee in Lahore is a proof of this. If the 
authorities should enact laws contrary to the views of the popular leaders, the 
latter have ventured to violate these laws. The resort to Satyagraka when the 
Rowlatt Act was passed in the face of the united opposition of the people bears 
evidence to this. From this it is to be inferred that the feeling, that administra- 
tion should be conducted subject to the unanimous opinion of the people and that 
the authorities should enact only such laws as will give satisfaction to them, is 
growing strong in the country. Time is approaching when the authorities 
should realise the attitude of the people and resort to legislation which will 
satisfy them. The views of the people are changing with the times and the 
methods of Government too should change accordingly. 


The new spirit. 


last session of the Madras Legislative Council, 22nd Nov. isis. 


Panpranneax, 
Madura, 
15th Nov. 1919. 


PamsDYAREsAN, 
Madara, 
15th Nov. 1919. 


Loxkoraxankl, 


17th Noy. 1919. 


al Loxoraxanr, 
Madras, 
17th Nov. 1919. 


Loxoraxazt, 
17th Nov. 1919. 


SwapusaMirBaN, 
18th Nov. 1919. 


SwapesamiTass, 
Madras, 
18th Nov. 1919. 


SwavesaMiTRaN, 
Madras, 
18th Nov. 1919. 
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83. Remarking that, since the advent of the East India Company, the 
The condition of the Indians,  i2dustries of J ndia have perished, that her eco. 
= ‘nomic condition has gone down and that this 
state should be remedied only by the Government, the Losopakari, of the 17th 
November, observes :—It is the primary —— of the Government to seek the 
welfare of the subjects. Ifthe uuthorities had attended to this since the begin- 
ning of the war, such a stressful situation would not have arisen in India. At 
times of famine, only grains will be scarce but all the other necessaries of life 
will be available as usual. But the prices of grains have now risen high ina 
way unheard of and, in addition, grains of good quality are not to be had in 
sufficient quantities. What can the people do, if it is not possible to procure 
food and clothing easily ? When, even in wealthy countries like England and 
America, it is said that the difficulty caused by the inordinate rise in the prices 
of provisions could not be endured, it is not too much to say that the hardships of 
Indians are indescribable. J urther, infectious diseases have, for the last five 
years, been carrying away lakhs of people, not to say of the mortality caused by 
storms and floods and, to crown all, the absence of liberty is constantly afflicting 
our people. In short, the condition of our life is one of misery. 


31. Adverting tothe appointment of Sir Dinshaw Wacha as a member of 
this Commission, the Lokopakari, of the 17th Nov- 
ember, remarks:—If this committee had been 
constituted for the good of India, a large number of Indians would have been 
appointed to it. That the Indians have not many seats on it seems to corroborate 
the public view that committees are only appointed to safeguard the rights of 
Englishmen. 


35. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th November, reproduces in Tamil the 
substance of the supplemental note said to have 
A note on the Indian Reforms been submitted by its editor to the Joint Parlia- 
yee in. ro Mangeswam' mentary Committee on the Indian Reforms Bill 
—— and, referring to this note, observes :—In this note, 
he has dealt at length with two important questions relating to the Madras 
Presidency. We hope that his suggestion in respect of the Brahman and the 
non-Brahman movement will be acceptable to all. By convening a conference 
of the representatives of both the classes under the presidency of an impartial 
politician, without giving room for mischievous people to interfere, we believe 
that a compromise can be effected between the two. He has clearly set forth 
the evils that may arise as far as this Presidency is concerned from the retro- 
grade recommendation of the Government of India that separate budgets should 
be provided for the two divisions of the Provincial Governments. We hope that 
the Joint Committee will give proper consideration to this note and reject the 
proposal regarding separate budgets. 


36. The Swadesamitran, of the 1&8th November, observes:—The British 

The Punjab disturbances and Congress Committee have objected to the action of 

the Joiut Committers. the Joint Parliamentary Committee being different 

from their announcement. The President of the 

Joint Committee had passed an order that no reference whatever should be made 

before the committee to the disturbances in the Punjab. But Sir Michael 

O’Dwyer has, in his evidence before the committee, given an one-sided view of 

these disturbances. If such a description is allowed to be given, what impression 

will it create in the British public who do not know the details? We would, 
therefore, concur with the British Congress Committee in their objection. 


37. Referring to a statement said to have been made by Mr. Andrews to the 
effect that the law, which permits of such 4 
confiscation of property being made as has been 
done in the case of Bhai Paramananda, should be characterised as a barbarous one, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 18th November, remarks:—The Indian Penal Code 
gives room for the exercise of such a power. Besides this, it was said at the 
beginning that this Act was drawn on the lines of an Act in force in England. 
However, the rule relating to confiscation of property was removed from that 
Act in 1870. While it is said that the Indian Penal Code is based on the English 


The Indian Army Commission. 


Bhai Paramananda. 
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law and while such a barbarous rule has already been repealed there, no exception 
can be taken to the Zribune questioning the retention of this rule in the Penal 


Code here. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 13th November, reproduces in Tamil an article 
contributed by Mr. C. F. Andrews to the Tribune 
_ Of Lahore advocating the release of Bhai Parama- 
nanda. in which the following finds place among others :—Is it allowable in this 
twentieth century to make the wife and children responstble for the offence of a 
person and reduce them to beggary ? I would say that such a provision is a 
disgrace to the Indian Penal Code itself. Indeed it seems a barbarous law and is 
perhaps a remnant of the ancient laws. It is not fair for a civilised Government to 
actin this manner. Is it in any way wise or useful to treat Bhai Paramananda 
as an ordinary prisoner regardless of his character and capabilities and make him 
grind the mill incessantly ? Cannot the Government stop with punishing him ? 
Perhaps his wife and children also should be punished! Even the properties 
which will be of help to the destitute children have been forfeited. Is this the 
sign of advanced civilization ? 


88. The Swadesamiiran, of the 18th November, reproduces an article in Tamil 

., from the J/ndia giving an account of the proceed- 

The Congress propagandist -ings of a meeting held in Birmingham, wherein 

work in England. Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. B. G. Horniman and Mr. A. 

Rangaswami Ayyangar are said to have spoken of the system of administration 

in India and of the condition of the labourers in this country, while appealing to 

the British public for their help in tie redress of the grievances of the Indians. 
These proceedings appear in English in the Hindu of the same date. 


39. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th November, 
makes the following observations among others :— 
When Pg sabes. 9c: to As, in our country, the number of those who read 
——— newspapers with a nationalistic feeling is small, 
many should take to renunciation so that our countrymen might witness it. I3 is 
only then a strong feeling of patriotism will be roused in them. Noone should 
be bewildered at the word ‘renunciation.’ Renunciation is of many kinds. 
People can take to renunciation in accordance with their capacity. Tilak, 
Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, Arabinda Gosh and others have renounced their body, wealth 
and life for the sake of their country. Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned his high 
appointment in the interests of the country. This too is a kind of renuaciation. 
Some others have made renunciation in a way befitting them. Many, there 
shouuld be, who would renounce like Tilak, Gandhi, Lajpat and Arabinda. 
Impossible, wholly impossible, it is to secure self-government without renuncia- 
tion. Reforms obtained by sluggish agitation will not even open the door to 
self-government. There is no limit to the hardships, poverty and famine which 
we have suffered during the last 150 years of the British rule. It deserves to be 
noted how much our rulers are considering and what efforts they are making to 
grant a small reform to us, who have been so suffering and who have rendered all 
possible assistance in the war. Reforms that are thus granted at Jong intervals 
will not give us complete self-government. We are as far from self-government 
as the sun is from the world. We should not be gratified by the pleasing replies 
that some Governors and some Viceroys give to the addresses presented by our 
people. Brethren! Beware! It is renunciation that is required! It is certain 
that our rulers will grant self-government in proportion to the renunciation we 
make. So, let the leaders of our Presidency realise this and act accordingly. 
40. Observing that Mr. Montagu has, in his despatch to the Government of 
I India regarding the report of the Industries Com- 
ndustrial development. mission, referred to the necessit of raising the 


status of the labourers in India in addition to improving her industries and of 
devoting attention to their education and means of livelihood, the Desabhakian, of 
the 19th November, says :—We accept what Mr. Montagu has said. But he has 
not explained how the labourers should be elevated. Perhaps, a commission will 
be appointed to inquire into the condition of the labourers. Contemplating to 
develop the industries without seeking to elevate the labourers in the way they 


Bhai Paramananda. 


Matus, 
13th Nov. 1919. 


SwaDEsaMiTRAan, 
Madras, 
18th Nov. 1919. 


DesaBHAkKTax, 


Madras, 
19th Nov. 1919. 


DesaByaxray, 
19th Nov. 1919. 


Dausaznaxras, 
Madras, 
19th Nov. 1919. 


DssaBmaxray, 


Madras, 
29nd Nov. 1919. 


DusaBmaxray, 
Madras, 
94th Nov. 1919. 
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want is like trying to construct a building without a proper foundation. It ig 
necessary that the Government, who wish to raise the labourers from their present 
low condition, should confer with the leaders of these iabourers. 


41. Referring to the news said to have been communicated by the London 

; correspondent of the Leader of Allahabad, that the 

The report of the Joint Com- Reforms Bill may be modified on liberal lines, the 

mares. Desabhaktan, of the 19th November, remarks that, 

if this Bill is not modified in the way the Indians desire, there is the likelihood 

of a great agitation being again set on foot in India, and that the liberal attitude 
of the Secretary of State can be gauged from the report of the Joint Committee. 


Referring to the inference by the woot AO ges: that the J x 5 Committee 
;, have recommen only certain reforms in the 
ee India Council and sak tes abolition of it, the 
Desathaktan, of the 22nd November, observes :—If this inference is true, it would 
appear that the Joint Committee have set at naught the wishes of the Indians. 
he members of this Council, without realising the hardships of the Indians and 
lending ears to their grievances, make the Secretary of State dance to their tunes. 
They do not give room for the high handed acts of the officials in India from 
the Viceroy down to the lowest police constable being checked. They also 
prevent the British public from getting themselves sufficiently acquainted with 
the unjust acts committed in India. So long as this Council continues, the British 
subjects will continue to be in ignorance of the condition of the Indians. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 24th November, writes :—It is our indispensable 
duty to show our attachment to him who comes to India as the representative ot 
our Gracious Emperor, who has great affection for the Indians and whose rule is 
a benign one. But the love and respect that we show to the representative do 
not go to him, but to the Emperor, who is the permanent seat of the regal power 
that is present in the Viceroy. All the respect shown to the person occupying 
the seat of Viceroy will only be that shown to our Emperor. In this spirit, we 
receive the Viceroy who arrived in Madras this morning. Whenever we think 
of Lord Chelmsford, the thought of our dear Punjab also comes to us at once. 
Thereafter, all his acts come to our recollection. The thought of such acts 
causes unbearable mental anguish, similar to that caused by the piercing of a 
dagger into an ulcer. We admire and appreciate the capability of Lord 
Willingdon’s Government, who took the Viceroy in procession in a grand manner 
and feasted the eyes of the people. That they allowed a holiday this time for the 
officials and made them welcome Lord Chelmsford is creditable indeed. Formerly, 
it was usual for the general public on occasions of the Viceroy’s visits to Madras 
to go out to receive them, deeming them to be celestials. But we understand 
that this time the people did not feel enthusiastic in according reception to Lord 
Chelmsford. What is the reason for this? When Mrs. Annie Besant came to 
Madras after her internment, when Mr. Tilak came here on his way to England 
as the head of the Home Kule League and when Mr. Gandhi paid a visit to 
Madras bearing the banner of Satyagraha, the citizens of Madras stood in crowds 
on all the roads and welcomed those great personages. But the people did not go 
forth in large numbers to receive Lord Chelmsford to-day. The authorities should 
note that the time has gone when the bureaucrats were deemed to be and 
worshipped as celestials and that the time has come when the patriots of the 
country receive that honour, and conduct themselves accordingly. A new spirit 
has now appeared in our land and we do not know whether the bureaucrats and 
the moderates, who are singing the old song, have been feeling it. It is quite 
clear from the acts of Lord Willingdon that he realises the force of that spinit, 
while the words and acts of Lord Chelmsford show that he has not understood tt. 
The Bharata power that has now appeared is not the result of any one’s efforts, 
but has come naturally by the grace of Providence. That power has become 
deep-seated in the hearts of our youths and is throwing out its rays. It is one 
which is capable of putting an end to the bureaucratic system of administration 
and speedily granting self-government under the British rule. We regret that 
Lord Chelmsford, who came as the Viceroy of India at a good opportunity, had 
not the wisdom and ability to utilise it in a proper manner. We mention it to be 
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a good time as the war, which was in progress during his advent to India, 
terminated even during his time. We very much regret that Lord Chelmsford 
happened to come out as the Viceroy at this auspicious time. He has, by the 
Rowlatt Act and Martial Law, wrecked the opportunity given to the Indians to lift 
up their heads before the world as men. It will be good for Lord Chelmsford to 
turn over and over the pages of the memoranda made by him of the good and bad 
turns done by him to India, cause his heart to melt and begin to repent. Our 
hand as well as our mind has become wearied of writing again and again about 
Lord Chelmsford’s administration, which may be briefly summed up as one which 

ut up a dam to stay the flood flowing out from the spring of freedom. It would 
ote been much better if, instead of his having been surrounded and received b 
officials and soldiers, the people had gone out to receive him out of their enthu- 
siasm. But they would think of welcoming him heartily, only if they approved 
his acts. On the other hand, they, actuated by the new spirit which has now 
appeared, condemn his acts. There is no place at all in which the cry, “ Lord 
Chelmsford should be recalled. He should be punished,” is not raised. The 
conferences of true Indians are repeatedly passing resolutions for his recall. We 
doubt whether there are Indians who heartily applaud the actions of Lord 
Chelmsford. The administration of any other Governor-General has not been 
censured so much as that of Lord Chelmsford, which stands in the way of the 
rulers and the ruled becoming united to each other and immersing themselves in an 
ocean of happiness at the termination of the war. The cruel deeds committed in 
the Punjab cannot be forgotten so long as the world exists. We do not know what 
words we are to employ in welcoming Lord Chelmsford, who has been conducting 
his administration in such a way as not to win the affection of Indians. We do 
not know whether we are to greet him as the person who bound Messrs. Tilak and 
Gandhi and other great men by legal fetters, or as the embodiment of justice 
which created the Rowlatt Act, or as the incarnation of mercy which was of 
invaluable assistance in the infliction of suffering on the people of the Punjab, or 
as the blessed person who enacted a law for protecting the officials who killed the 
yt of the Punjab bv firing upon them. We, therefore, welcome him as the 

iceroy out of the overflowing devotion we have towards our Sovereign. May 
Lord Willingdon inform Lord Chelmsford of the true condition of the Tamil 
people and of our opinion! Whom are we to blame for the Desabhaktan having 
had to discharge its duty without feeling as much joy as it should on the occasion 
of the visit of a person occupying the viceregal seat to our province, at a time 
when the war has terminated with success on our side? We welcome him from 
a sense of duty and not out of a feeling of love. 

Referring to the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 2ith November, 
writes :—There were not many persons doing public service present at the 
reception of the Viceroy, except a good number of officials and some persons who 
aspire for titles and offices. On the occasion of Lord Hardinge’s visit to Madras, 
lakhs of people and popular leaders coilected at the Railway station to bless him 
and welcone him. We are even now reminded of the popular cry of ‘‘ May 
success attend you” raised as soon as he got down from the carriage. hy should 
he have been received with such marks of attention five years ago, while the 
people evince no enthusiasm on the present occasion? The answer to this can 
be found, if one brings to one’s recollection the incidents which have taken place 
during the last four or five years. When the term of the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Hardinge was about to expire, the people held meetings throughout the country 
and prayed for his being continued in that office for some more years. (n the 
other hand, though the term of office of Lord Chelmsford, has not not yet expired, 
they hold meetings in several places and pray for his recall. So, Lord Hardinge 
was one whom the people had loved, while Lord Chelmsford 1s a person con- 
denned by them. It is only their respective mental attitude and the method of 
dealing adopted by each of them that account for this difference. Lord Hardinge 
evinced sympathy for the people ; but the latter do not think that Lord Chelmsford 
has any sympathy for them. As soon as Lord Chelmsford came to India, he stated 
that he intended to follow the footsteps of Lord Hardinge. But it appears that 
he has not the qualities requisite for doing so. A short time after he assumed 
office, the press representatives met him and requested him to remove the restric- 
hons placed on them and thereby enable them to render proper public service. 


SwapssaMrrnay, 
Madras, 
34th Nov. 1919. 


ANWDERAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
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But the reply given by Lord Chelmsford then was only that of a bureaucrat whose 
views had become narrow by a long stay in India and not of one who had breathed 
the Parlimentary atmosphere. Judging from subsequent events, it looks as if he 
has no settled views. We have to think that he has been carrying on the admi- 
nistration in accordance with the advice given by those who —— to be by his 
side. Tocite an instance, Lord Chelmsford supported Mr. Montagu, who had 
come to India for consultation in respect of political reforms in accordance with 
the declaration of Parliament made on 20th August 1917, and accepted the report 
on reforms. But, after Mr. Montagu’s return to England, he appears to have 
fallen under the influence of the bureaucracy. For, he was privy to the Govern- 
ment of India, which attempted to whittle down some liberal provisions in the 
report in the preparation of which he also had taken part and introduce other 
retrograde measures therein. He permitted Sir Michael O’Dwyer to act as he 
pleased. He also allowed Lord Pentland, Sir Reginald Craddock and other pro- 
vincial authorities to act according to their pleasure. Judging from all these, 
we cannot but think that Lord Chelmsford is not a person of a strong mind. An 
Opportunity occurred to him which, if he had utilised, would have enabled him 
to inscribe his fame indelibly in British history and the minds of the Indian public, 
but he neglected to take advantage of it. If he had realised that the Indians too 
had feelings like the British, he would not have been so obstinate in the enact- 
ment of the Rowlatt Law. The haste observed in enacting it appears to be 
unnecessary from the very fact that no occasion for its application has arisen till 
now. It was only as a result thereof that a big agitation spread throughout the 
country. Some officials began to take proceedings, treating such agitation as 
rioting. Thereupon, Martial Law and the Indemnity Act were enacted. The 
nature of the excesses committed in the Punjab will be apparent from the evidence 
of General Dyer before the Disorders Inquiry Committee published in extenso in 
our issue of yesterday. We have yet to see what remedy we are to have for 
these. Anxiety and unrest are prevalent throughout the country. See what a 
difference there is between the joyful condition in which the country was when 
Lord Hardinge left it and the excited condition which it has reached under the 
administration of Lord Chelmsford. So, the people did not welcome him with 
exuberance of joy. However, as he has come here as the representative of the 
King-Emperor to whom the Indians are deeply attched, we welcome him only in 
the capacity of Viceroy, without turning our attention to the system of his 
administration. 


Referring to Mr. Montagu’s announcement in the House of Commons 

CN _ that the Report of the Joint Committee on reforms 

me: ae voersig’ of og! g oint will be published within a week, the dadhrapatrika, 
SNARE) OCS OM OTOTMO: of she Ooh November, writes to the following 
effect in the course of its leader:— . . . It is of the utmost importance that 
the Indians should have now a liberal measure of self-government not only for their 
own progress but also in the interests of the Empire. . . Look at the troubles 
which they are undergoing in South Africa. The white races in South Africa, 
Canada and Australia are trying to deprive the Asiatics of the ordinary rights 
of human beings, and turn them out of their respective countries which they want 
to have peopled only by themselves. It is not understood what right the white 
race in South Africa have to deprive the Indians of their rights of citizenship 
that country which they have acquired by birth or otherwise, and to drive them 
out of it. Whatis the meaning of the love of the Empire which the colonies 
claim to have, when they treat the Indians more lightly than they do other 
Asiatic races? ‘T'he colonies should have all the advantages of the Empire. 
They can pour their articles into India under Imperial preference to the 
detriment of the nascent Indian industries. They can manage to obtain high 
posts, carry on trade and move about freely in this country. But the Indians 
should not set their foot on the colonies except on the condition that they will 
remain satisfied with the position of slaves. All the abovementioned facts 
show what a low place India occupies in the Empire. It behoves the Indians 
to understand this. India will be able to command respect, only when she 
secures the status now enjoyed by the colonies, i.e., self-government within the 
Empire, and will be in a position to determine her own commercial policy. 1° 
this end, it is necessary that the first instalment of reforms which she is going to 


, 
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get should be very broad, and should enable her to reach the goal within 
the least possible time. It can be said with certainty that it is only the Congress 
scheme which satisfies both these conditions. Sai 

Whatever may be the Report of the Joint Committee, it is not altogether 
impossible to secure liberal reforms. The Americans are doubting the fitness 
of India in her present political condition to discharge the grave duties of a 
member of the League of Nutions in the matter determining the independence 
of the other countries in the world, and they are passing resolutions criticising 
the repressive policy pursued by the bureaucracy in the Punjab. The Labour 
Party are taking interest in the ey blem of Indian freedom. It will be easy for 
India to reach her goal just at the present juncture when she is attracting the 
attention of the world and the conditions are so favourable to her, So, our 
leaders will do well to work hard, realising that it would be highly perilous to 
the future of India to be now satisfied with narrow reforms. 


Referring to the summary of the London Times of the contents of the 
Joint Committee’s Report on the Reform Bill, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd November, remarks :— 
_. , Onthe whole, it is certain that there will be no liberal alterations in 
the Bill. It may be supposed that no responsibility will be introduced in the 
Central Government. . . 

The paper adds that it has received the summary of the Joint Committee’s 
Report, since the above lines were set in type, and gives some details of the 


Report. 


42. A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 19th November, refers to 
a motor accident, in which Mr. P. A. Booty, 
District and Sessions Judge of Madura, is said to 
have run his motor-car over an old man on the llth idem in Madura, thereby 
causing the death of the latter, and observes :—As there is a talk among the 
masses here that, as an official has committed this crime, no case has been 
brought against him, the Government should pay attention to this and take 
such action as is necessary for avoiding such wrong impression and render some 
kind of assistance to the family of the deceased, so that the people may be pacified 
a little. 


43. The Dravidan, of the 19th November, writes:—Public libraries will be 
. , established only in towns for the benefit of the 
The All-India Libraries gduycated, and not in villages. So it is not expedient 
Conference. to meet the expenses of the libraries which will 
benefit only one section of the people, by contributions from local funds and 
municipalities and from charitable endowments, as suggested by the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee at this conference. If there should be a large surplus 
left out of these public funds after meeting the requisite expenses for securing the 
conveniences of the people in the villages, then that surplus may be spent on 
libraries. ‘There does not appear to be any such surplus at present. While 
acknowledging the advantage of the public libraries being established in every 
municipality, we would suggest the desirability of the expenses of these libraries 
being met by the Government and those that are benefited by the libraries. 


43. Referring to the grant of Rs. 1,000 made by the Government of Madras 
j and of Rs. 1,000 by the Government of India for 
The Oriental this conference, the Dravidan, of the 19th Novem- 
pipet ber, writes:—It is indeed necessary that the 
Government should encourage and render financial aid to an excellent movement 
like this. Many works, inscriptions. copper plates and other documents have 
been carried away from here to England, Germany and other places. It will be 
advantageous if all these are brought back to India and kept in a big library of 
ancient works to be established for the purpose. If they could not be brought 
back, it will be good if, at least, books containing notes from these, can be 
brought and kept here. 7 
45. Referring to a communiqué issued by the Government of Bengal to the 
effect that, on the days of the peace celebration, they 
do not propose to spend money on unnecessary 
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decorations and illumination, the Swadesamitran, of the 19th November, hopes that. 
in other places too, those who take the responsibility of conducting the peace 
celebration will not, in view of the economic condition of the country, waste 
even a small sum of money but spend it in ways useful to all people and especially 
to the poor. 

henetking that a good opportunity has occurred for the Government to show 
their clemency and release all Indian political prisoners, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
20th November, observes :—Should the Government do so, then the peace will be 
celebrated by all the Indians with great enthusiasm. This will be a fitting 
occasion for the rulers and the ruled to work in harmony, when reforms are 
expected to be introduced shortly. It is indeed fair that the authorities and the 
people, forgetting ali differences, move amicably with each other, recognising the 
importance of forgiveness. Out of special exultation, some might no doubt have 
exceeded their bounds and, actuated by fervent patriotism, some others might 
have deviated from uprightness and uttered words without discretion. All these 
are faults likely to lead to untoward consequences at a time when war is going on. 
Now that the war has ended and the people are being entrusted with administra- 
tive powers gradually, it is only appropriate for the Government to earn a name 
by granting amnesty to all the political offenders. ‘’here is another thing also to 
be done by Government on this occasion. The Government have till now been 
very severe in respect of Indian newspapers which have suffered many hardships 
since the new Press Act came into force. It behoves the Government to show 
kindness to these papers, at least on this occasion. If they should be pleased to 
refund the securities taken from various presses, they will be praised by the world. 
We hope that the British, who are lovers of liberty, will grant that iiberty to 
Indian newspapers as well. 

Observing that meetings are being held at various places and resolutions 
passed, protesting against the peace celebrations, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th 
November, writes :—Such a feeling is prevailing all over India, of course with . 
the exception of the Madras Presidency, where we should always have it in ow 
minds that Lord Willingdon is the Governor. We are anxiously waiting to see 


how the peace celebrations will be conducted in India. Who cares for the inward 


feelings of the people? We very well know that Lord Chelmsford possesses the 
noble quality of getting things done as he pleases. Let us see how he is going to 
act this time realizing the feeling of the people. 

The Swadesamitran. of the 20th a se and the Desabhaktan, of the 21st 
idem publish a communication from Dr. P. Varadarajulu Nayudu in which he 
exhorts the Indians not to join in the peace celebrations inasmuch as the national 
honour of India has been sullied by the enactment of the Rowlatt Act and the 
hardships suffered by the people in the Punjab and Delhi and in token of the 


great sorrow felt by the prope on behalf of their brethren serving out their terms 
in prisons and in the Andamans. 


In an article welcoming the announcement of the Government of India 


—_—— a ra, that the 13th day of December next has been fixed 


for celebrating the peace throughout India and 
condemning the attempts of Gandhi, Baptista, etc., to dissuade the people irom 


taking part in the peace celebrations, the Mysore Star, of the 23rd November. 
writes :—When the teeming millions are overflowing with joy at the conclusion 
of peace after the war, it would be improper in the highest degree to mar thei 
merriment by preaching to them to act contrary to His Majesty’s wishes. 


Whatever measure of self-government India may get is due, not to the val 


threats and obstructions from persons like Baptista, but to the loyalty of the 
Indians. Sullenness in these matters would only alienate the sympathy of our 
rulers. The British authorities are by no means indifferent to the Turkish 
problem. ‘They are trying to make the United States of America share the work 
of helping the progress of Turkey. ‘he Americans have not made up their mind 
as yet regarding this. That is why the terms of peace with Turkey are still 
undecided. Such being the case, it would be highly improper for the Hindu and 
Muhammadan subjects of His Majesty to listen to those obstructionists and 


assume an attitude of sullenness which would wound the feelings of our Empero 
and his representatives. 
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46. Referring to the order issued by the Government of Madras on the 11th 


~ November 1919 regardi h istri 

he garding the duty of District 
The — _ = Officers to associate freely with the abel of their 
respective districts and ascertain their grievances, as they are responsible for the 
well-being of those people, the Dravidan, of the 19th N ovember, observes : —We 
do not think that the recommendation of the Publicity Board in this connexion 
which has not been approved by Government is so difficult to carry out. We 
understand that the Board is a permanent institution. If it can ascertain facts 
from various departments and publish them in English and also in the vernaculars 
of the respective districts, every literate person, besides acquainting himself with 
these facts, is likely to apprise others of the same. Lord Willingdon is very 
anxious to infuse confidence 1n the people. This object can be accomplished only 
if the authorities, forgetting their official position, mix freely with the people and 
make them feel interested in their welfare and give their hearty co-operation. 
We trust His Excellency the Governor will show this in practice to the District 
Officers. The officials very rarely have the leisure and facilities for acting accord- 
ing to the orders now issued, and some of them may not even like todo so. But 
the present order of the Government will be productive of good, and it will be 
all the more advantageous if the District Officers and the Publicity Board should 
work conjointly. 


47. Adverting to the intimation furnished by Mrs. Heera Bai Tata from 
England, that the Joint Committee is not likely to 
grant franchise to Indian women, the Hindu Nesan, 
of the 19th November, observes :—The reason assigned by this committee for 
denying the franchise is that it 1s against the tenets of certain religions in this 
country to allow women to exercise the right of voting and that the British 
administrative policy in India is one of non-intervention in religious matters, 
which should not be violated. ‘he reason is very queer. It is not a regular 
reason but only a lame excuse. No» Indian religious teacher has ever opposed the 
grant of franchise to women, who, according to the Hindu religion, are entitled 
to very great respect unknown in other religions. This denial of the franchise 
will wound the feelings of the Hindus following a religion which venerates their 
women. Itis not therefore, proper for the Joint Committee to deny the fran- 


chise to women, fearing that a grant of it might wound the susceptibilties of the 
Hindus. 


48. Referring with appreciation to the opening speech of Mr. C. Rajagopala 
Achariyar, the President of the Madura-Ramnad 
District Conference, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd 
November, writes:—The fact that Mr. Achariyar 
displays the characteristics of a Brahman, a 
Kshatriya, 9 Vaisya and a Sudra in the course of his speech, is worthy of note. 
The country cannot advance in these days, unless all these characteristics are 
found in the same person. Every one coming forward to do service to the 
country should be a person observing the principles pertaining to the four castes. 
The fact that Messrs. Tilak and Lajpat Rai have set their hearts upon doing good 
to the country by fostering all these four principles at the same time is deserving 
of attention. The statement made by us here may be interpreted by different 
people in different ways. At the beginning of his speech, Mr. C. Raja- 
gopala Achariyar creates a thirst for freedom and, having it as his text, points 
out the necessity for reform and then proceeds to expose the smallness of the 
Reforms Bill and explains the Satyagraha. His reference, among other points, 
to freedom and reform as inevitable in the natural order of things and to the 
Reforms Bill becoming ineffective in the course of nature, 18 worthy of note. 
It is certain that the artificial system of one man ruling over another will perish 
naturally. Our readers should, therefore, understand that the thirst for freedom, 
which has now appeared, is not the result of hatred against any particular 
community. The feeling of freedom that is the result of class hatred cannot be a 
true one. This truth is clearly brought out in the speech of Mr. C. Rajagopala 
Achariyar. Let our readers, who find fault with Mr. Gandhi, ponder over the 
statements of Mr. Achariyar in reference to the Satyagraha aud the character of 
the Rowlatt Act and Jearn the truth ! Our patriot Mr. Achariyar briefly 
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referred to the cruel deeds committed in the Punjab and stated that the blood. 
shed on the soil of the Punjab would not be in vain. Friends! Consider thes 
words!! Consider also the words preceding them, viz., ‘The Punjab incidents 
mark only the zenith attained by responsible government before its downfall,» 
Will the bloodshed on the soil of the Punjab be in vain? Will the words of 
Lord Christ, a Satyagrahi, “whatever a man sows, that shall he reap” prove 
false? No. They will never be falsified. Does Sir Michael O’ Dwyer realise the 
strength of Karma? Does Lord Chelmsford even realise it? Will a day ever 
come when they will realise it? Our body trembles and tears gather in our eyes, 
whenever we think of the Punjab. . . It is only a proper understanding of the 
import of the words of Mr. Rajagopala Achariyar, who has touched briefly on all 
the matters which are indispensably necessary at the present time, ond 
suited thereto, that will be a suitable return to him. 


The Swadesamitran and _. Desabhaktan, of ood 22na November, publish 

.,., in Tamil the presidential address delivered at thi 

Phe wining aroRemaes Se coubennies while the Hindu Nesan, of the same date, 

i reproduces only a portion of this address. The 

Desabhakian, of the 22nd and 24th idem and the Swadesamitran, of the latter date, 
also publish the proceedings of this corference. 


Referring to the proceedings of the Madura-Ramnad Conference, tha 
Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd November, observes that 
it is gratifying to find that the ’amilians also are 
realising the importance of constituting provinces on the language basis and adds 
that Mr. Curtis has expressed that this is essential for the healthy national life 
(of India). 


49. Referring to the interpellations in the last session of the local Legislative 

win Widens tasatdetive Ooenill Council and the answers thereto, the Swadesamitran, 
* of the 19th November, remarks :—From the manner 
of the replies given to several questions, it has to be inferred that the right of the 
popular representatives to interpellate and the duty of the Government to answer 
them have been recognized in 4 greater degree. The answers given to interpel- 
lations on many occasions prior to this would give one an impression that the 
person who gave the answer pounced with rage upon the one who interpellated. 
Though this feature was not apparent this time, it cannot be thought that the 
Government are free. from unnecessary obstinacy. They have not till now 
published the confidential report said to have been submitted by Mesers. 
Marjoribanks and Ahmed Tambi Marakkayar as members of the Ceylon Labour 
Commission. Though the matter was interpellated upon on certain occasions, the 
Government have declined to publish it. Now too, the Government have, in 
answer to the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar, stated that it could not be 
published. We are unable to gather that the Government have given up theit 
practice of giving evasive replies. The Hon’ble Mr. Marakkayar asked if the 
Government would introduce a Bill for the enactment of a law providing for free 
and compulsory primary education. The answer was only to the effect that the 
Madras Primary Education Bill would soon be introduced, without giving any 
indication as to its character. Though the old method of answering could be seen 
now and then, it should be said that the manner of giving answers has, on the 
whole, undergone some change. Sometimes, if it was pe Be whether the Gov- 
ernment knew about a certain matter, it was the practice only tosay ‘No’. But 
this time the answers to many of the questions have taken the form of ‘No; 
inquiry will be made’. ‘Though we believe that Lord Willingdon may be the 
cause for this change, the observations made by him to-day in the Legislative 
Council with regard to interpellations are highly disappointing. He stated that 
too many interpellations were being sent and that it was causing strain 1? 
them all. If the Legislative Council be in session throughout the year as 10 the 
case of the Parliament, two or three questions alone may be put every day. 
Seeing that the Council meets once in three months or once in six months, it 18 
but natural that interpellations should accumulate. Lord Willingdon remarked 
further that the required information could have been obtained by putting mauy 
of the questions to the district officers themselves and eliciting answers from them. 


action 
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We cannot but think that Lord Willingdon has not understood the attitude of 
many of the district officers. Many of them will not even brook a question being 
yt to them. Interpellations ars not sent to the Government merely with a view 
to get answers ; on the other hand they are sent. to Government only sfter the 
members are in actual possession of information in regard to several questions 
and the object of such a procedure is to direct the attention of Government to 
these matters. ‘Though this may cause a little trouble to the officers and the clerks, 
the Governor has only to put up with it. Lord Willingdon condemned the 
practice of sending interpellations without allowing sufficient time for preparing 
answers to them and publishing those interpellations in the papers even before it 
is known whether they are admitted or not. Even when he was the Governor of 
Bombay, he said that it was disrespectful to publish questions that were not 
admitted. We cannot accept this statement at all. ‘The object in view is only 
to make the Government admit them, at least out of regard for public opinion 
when they are published in the papers. Indians will never think of behaving 
disrespectfully. Let Lord Willingdon himself say what else a representative 
member can do when the President of the Council, exercising his special powers, 
disallows an interpellation relating to a certain matter which people should 
necessarily know. Though we believe that Lord Willingdon will not exercise 
his special powers in improper ways, many important interpellations have before 
this been rejected, of which the question about the stopping of the exodus of the 
Government to The Nilgiris is the one generally put. ‘hough this question 
deserves deep consideration, Lord Pentland refused permission to bring a resolution 
on this subject in the Council. Under these circumstances, what can the members 
do, but publish the matter in the papers? We are of opinion that it is only the desire 
of the provincia] Governments to preserve secrecy in regard to ordinary matters 
even in this age when it is accepted that treaties which different countries enter 
into with one another may be made public, is wrong and not the publication of 
the secrets. Lord Willingdon’s statement to the effect that the Honourable 
Members wished, by the large number of their interpellations, to make the people 
re-elect them, is not in the least a just one. He said that in England, those who 
desired to get seats in the Parliament, resorted to such tactics. Indians are not 
skilled in such tactics like the English. He should believe in the fact that they 
make use of the opportunities that present themselves for serving the country 
with purity of heart. Though there is a difference of views between ourselves 
and Lord Willingdon we appreciate his attitude as revealed by the answers 
given to the interpellations. We believe that he possesses indeed the quality 
necessary for giving effect to the Reform Act in consonance with its spirit when 
it should come into force. 

Remarking that during the administration of Lord Pentland the request of 
the Lesabhaktan to admit its representative into the party of reporters during the 
session of the Legislative Council was declined on two occasions, that it proposes 
to renew its application during lord Willingdon’s time and to reserve its 
observations in this connexion till after the reply to this application has been 
received and that though Lord Pentland was highly enraged with it, it is certain 
that Lord Willingdon will not do so, the Swadesamitran in its issue of the 20th 
November, states:—We have often remarked that the present day Legislative 
Council that meets and disperses is not one liked by the people. There were the 
usual interpellations and replies thereto but things are being done only as the 
bureaucrats like. Wedo not know whena Legislative Council will meet that 
will conduct its proceedings in accordance with the wishes of the people. Some of 
the observations made by the Governor at the session of the Council yesterday 
are worthy of note by the Honourable Members. He has stated that some 
members ask many questions with the idea of securing re-election to the reformed 
council. There may be some representative members who interpellate with that 
object in view. We admit that there is truth in Lord Willingdon’s remark ; but 
it is our opinion that, as President of the Council, he ought not to have made 
such an observation. His Excellency’s remark that it is not necessary to bring 
forward to the Legislative Council matters which can be ascertained from district 
officers und the observation of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar thereon 
are worthy of note. Let the representative members refer matters pertaining to 
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the districts to the district officers and obtain the necessary relief and let the 
district officers also pay heed to the words of His Excellency. It is certain that 
the number of tater pilietlane in Legislative Councils will decrease if the district 
officers pay sufficient attention to matters pertaining to their districts. 

Remarking that the proceedings of the last session of the local Legislatiyg 
Council show that the attitude of the Executive officials in the Madras Govyerp. 
ment has undergone a slight change, the Lokopakari, of the 24th November 
observes :—It is a good sign of the times that, in the Legislative Council, 
administrative officers have begun to act paying due regard to the interpellations 
of representative members. The bearing of the members of Lord Pentland’, 
Government, which created disgust in the representative members, is absent from 
those of Lord Willingdon’s and the cause for this extraordinary change is the 
fact that Lord Willingdon is intent on moving harmoniously with the people, 
During the conduct of the proceedings in the council, it was usual for the 
Secretaries to the Government to attend to the routine work of their offices, for 
the official and non-official members to be talking to one another: and for the 
representative members to return to their respective homes after their inter. 
pellations and propositions are done with. The proceedings of this session show 
that Lord Willingdon has not given room for such improper acts. Lord 
Willingdon has impressed on the minds at the members of the Legislative Council 
their responsibility to devote their entire attention to the subjects under discussion 
during the conduct of the meeting. Legislative Councils have been established 
only to carry on the administration in accordance with the views of the people. 
Representative members are returned to the Council only with the object of 
acquainting the Government with such views. Proper administration will, there- 
fore, be possible only if there is a mutual harmony between the officials and the 
people’s representatives. It is hoped that Lord Willingdon will. with the benefit 
of his experience as the Governor of Bombay, conduct the administration of the 
Madras Presidency so as to conduce to its welfare. 

Adverting to His Excellency’s observation in the last session of the local 
Legislative Council to the effect that the Honourable Members of the Council 
should understand that the executive Government exists only to do legislative and 
administrative work to the best of its ability and for the benefit of the people and 
is paid solely for it, the Desabhakian, of the 21st November, observes:—We do 
not deny the truth of this remark ; but our qu<stion is whether this is observed in 
practice. It is our great fortune that we have in our Governor one who well 
recognises that the Government exists for the welfare of the people and that the 
Government servants are paid only for doing good to them. Some Governors 
were, and are still, under the impression that they were sent by God directly to rule 
over people keeping them under subjection. Weare glad that Lord Willingdon 
does not belong to that party. The Government can work for the welfare of 
the people only with the co-operation of popular representatives. Does the 
present Legislative Council pay- heed to the words of the popular representatives ? 
We do not know if Lord Willingdon is aware of this. If the bureaucrats act, 
realising that they are paid to do good to the people and to act in accordance with 
their wishes, the present split between the Government and the people would not 
exist and the necessity for establishing a Publicity Board would not arise. We 
fail to understand the real significance of the words ‘‘the executive Government 
to do work to the best of its ability.” Is it not the co-operation ot the popular 
representatives that will help the executive Government in conducting the 
administration to the best of its ability? Much benefit would indeed result if 
only Lord Willingdon should act realising this. It is easier said than done. 
Lord Willingdon may easily state in the Council that the Government exists 
solely for the benefit of the people: but he should see whether it is borne out iD 


practice. 
Referring to the proceedings of the recent session of the Local Legislative 


ue . Council, the Andhrapairika, of the 20th November, 
The Madras Legislative Council. te al ile anak nok cele oo Wel the 


opening speech of His Excellency Lord Willingdon. The popular representatives 
might send a good number of questions. . . It is not proper that His Excel- 
lency should lay a blame on the Honourable Members by way of insinuation by 
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saying that it ig the practice with the members of the House of Commons to 
put a large number of questions just before elections and that the Honourable 
Members here have evidently followed that example. . . The provision that 
village courts need not record evidence in eriminal cases is dangerous. It is 
regrettable that the proposal made by the popular representatives for the modifi- 
eation of this provision was not accepted. It would have been very proper, if the 
Government had accepted the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha A yar, 
requesting the postponement ot the Madras District Municipalities Bill til the 
introduction of the reforms. But that the Bill should be introduced now will be 
a source of loss. Municipal councils are for deferring the Bill. The public 
opinion in the matter also coincides with this view. We do not say that the Bill 
is not good to some extent; but it is not in accordance with the scheme of self-. 
government, and does not provide adequate sources. of income to municipal 
councils. It will be difficult for such municipal councils to discharge their duties 
properly. ‘This is an important instance to show that the wishes of the people 
cannot be realised under the present system of administration. 


Referring to the proceedings of the recent session of the Local Legislative 
Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st November, 
writes in its leader:—. . . The Government 
have replied to Mr K. Venkatappayya, stating that they have not yet received 
the resolutions passed by the Anzdhra Co-operative Conference, urging the consti- 
tution of the Andhra districts into a separate group and the appointment of a 
separate Registrar for them. It is necessary that the Secretary of the Council 
should find out why these resolutions have failed to reach the Government when 
the resolution about paper currency has reached them. . . From the list of 
candidates who joined the Agricultural College at Coimbatore, furnished by the 
Government, it will be seen that the number of students applying for admission 
to the college is not large, and that only very few of those who have applied 
succeed in getting admission. I[t need not be specially pointed out that it is 
necessary to establish a separate agricultural college in the Andhra country. 
It seems that the Indian Sub-Inspectors of Police in Madras have submitted 
through the Commissioner of Police a petition praying for the grant of war allowance 
tothem, and that the Commissioner has not forwarded it to the Government. Such 
a line of conduct is not at all commendable. . . ‘Tlie people are of opinion that 
the vaccine lymph prepared in the Guindy Institute is not so very effective. The 
results of vaccination are not at all satisfactory. The Government are requested 
to ascertain the proper causes for this and to create confidence in the public mind. 
The constitution of the Agency tracts of the Kistna district into a separate 

district will be a dangerous step, since it will involve the exclusion of the new 
Agency district from the operation of the Reforms scheme. . . ‘Though in 
1910, Colonel Macnamara issued orders to all Superintendents of Jails to afford full 
facilities to Mr. Kesava Pillai for the inspection of jails, it appears that the Gov- 
ernment expressed on 19th September 1919 that such facilities could not be afforded 
tohim. It is needless to point out what loss will accrue from such orders in these 
days when the co-operation of non-official persons is so very desirable. 
Replying to the question of the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Raju whether rooms for 
the Indian passengers to sleep and wait have been provided for in the newly con- 
structed Bezwada Railway Station, the Government said that such arrangements 
would not be made in the near future. Though a large part of the income on 
tailvays comes from the Indian passengers, the companies do not care in the 
least for their convenience. There are strong reasons why the people urge that 
the management of railways should be taken from the hands of the companies. 
The Railway Companies have increased the fares in the name of the war-exigen- 
cies. Though it is but proper to reduce them after the war, it has been said that 
it is not at all possible to reduce them. . . It is very disappointing to note 
that none of the proposals of the Hon’ble Mr. N. Subba Rao for checking drunken- 
ness should be accepted by the Government. ) 

The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd November, writes :—Generally, the 
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such as to cause provocation to self-respecting Indians. It has been customa 

for the Government to evince no sympathy whatever while replying to the 
interpellations and propositions of the representative members. The authorities 
would give answers, as if it were their privilege to carry on the administration 
and as if the representative members who attempt to effect reforms therein are 
encroaching upon the property of others. But at the last session of the council 
this attitude was not so marked in them. Both the officials and the non-officials 
tried to pull on amicably by mutual conciliation. What is the cause of this ? 
Is it the new constitution of the council? It does not appear to be so, inasmuch 
as the present council cannot be said to be better than the previous one. Tha 
reason for such a striking change in the council in spite of its being inferior jp 
quality to the previous one 1s only the change in the ideals of the Government. 
The constitution of the present Government should be the iain reason for this. 
Though this Government too obstinately supported one or two matters started 
by the previous Government, still they have, by yielding a little to the re. 
presentative members and by adhearing to their views to some extent, generall 

tried to come to an amicable settlement. While thanking all the members of the 
Executive Council including His Excellency for this attitude of theirs, our special 
thanks are due to Lord Willingdon for bis interest in conducting the proceedings 
of the council. Previously it was usual for most of the official members to attend 
to their routine work while in council, without attending to the proceedings 
thereof till the very end and at the time of voting to lift up their hands in favour 
of the Government. It wasa great disgrace to the councilitself. Lord Willingdon 
does not now give room forthis. Another nuisance caused by a few official 
and non-officials whispering with one another during the session of the council 
and thus disturbing it was put an end to. Steps have also been taken to dis. 
continue another bad practice in the council regarding the order in which 
resolutions, of which notice had been given by members, used to be taken up for 
consideration. It is now no longer possible for the members to leave the station 
until the close of the session, as some of them used to do previously when their 
resolutions were disposed of. Generally speaking, it should be said that the 
Government have realised that the non-official members are not mere figure-heads 


to adorn the council. This accounts for the proceedings appearing to be 
interesting. 


50. Referring to the proposal to erect a new building in Madras at a cost of 


me many lakhs of rupees to serve as a memorial of the 

The Vietory all. we pow te the Desabhaktan, of the 2U0th 
November, observes :—Lord Chelmsford is going to lay the foundation stone for 
this building and it is understood that Rs. 6,000 are to be spent on this occasion. 
Such a large sum for a mere foundation stone! Many houses can be provided for 
the poor with this amount. We learn that the Madras Government are going to 
spend Rs. 60,000 in connexion with the visit of Lord Chelmsford to Madras, but 
we do not know if it is true. Wedo not protest against the incurring of expenses 


during the visit of officers in their official capacity ; but what we wish to point 
out is that there is a limit for everything. 


51. Referring to the evidence given by the witnesses before this committee, 

The Disorders Inquiry Com- the Swadesamitran, of the 21st November, remarks :— 
tthe There is no doubt that some of these witnesses 
display \arrogance and contempt. From informa- 

tion received from special correspondents, we understand that they respectfully 
reply to questions put by some of the European members alone, while they givé. 
evasive answers with arrogance and contempt to the Indian members. It is said 
that Lord Hunter also is looking upon this with indifference. While several wise 
men among the Indians have, from the constitution of this committee and the 
nature of its inquiry, stated that it would not be productive of any good results, 
what will be the attitude of the public if the witnesses give such evasive answéls 
with arrogance and contempt 2 the Indian members endeavour to ascertalD 


the true facts? The mind of the Indians is already burning with indignation 0 
account of the Punjab incidents. ‘ Added to it, the constitution of the committee 
according to the wishes of the officials has increased the discontent. The India2 
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heart is sore on account of the refusal of the authorities to release for a time the 
leaders in prison, and not a little is the sorrow felt by the Indians, because they 
have been disappointed in their hope of presenting their case properly. What 
can we say if the attitude of the witnesses also should be like this, as if all the 
hardships referred to above were not sufficient ? 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th November, writes :— 


Mr. Kitchen, the Commissioner of Lahore, has 
: admitted that the Punjab disturbances were 
due to purely economic conditions, the Rowlatt Legislation, the internment of 
Mr. Gandhi and such other causes but not to any conspiracy or rebellion of the 
people cr to the instigatian of Bolshevists. Kven General Dyer could not sa 

otherwise. What, then, was the necessity for the introduction of Martial Law ? 


The truth has come out. It is the duty of the Government toa ccopt 1h and release 
all those imprisoned. 


Referring to the news ~— Doctor age and Doctor Satyapal expressed 
-y their unwillingness to appear and give evidence 
FSi nes sneguey before the Committee, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd 
November, observes:—All are aware that this 
Committee has been appointed only to inquire into the high handed acts of 
officials and the acts of the popular leaders who have been subjected to false 
charges and punished without proper trial. When officials have been permitted 
to appear before the committee is it not partiality to refuse permission to the 
popular leaders in the Punjab to appear before the Committee during its inquiry 
and give their evidence ? We appreciate the decision of Doctor Kitchlew and Doctor 
Satyapal, that it is better not to give any evidence before a partial committee. 


In a leader under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 16th November, 
refers to a message of the Punjab Congress Com- 
mittee sent to the Secretary of State for India 
requesting the release temporarily of some leaders in prison as was done in the 
case of the Solomon Committee in South Africa for facilitating the inquiry, and 
observes as follows:—We shall see how the Government will dispose of this 
message. Now isthe time for Lord Hunter, the President, to follow the example 
of the Solomon Committee and advise the Government to release temporarily the 
imprisoned leaders. By this Lord Hunter will show his broadmindedness and 
the rulers, their promptitude. Further it will relieve the hearts of the peopie 
which have been agitated. We cannot understand the evil that may result from 
the release of the imprisoned leaders for facilitating inquiry. The rulers must 
see how the hearts of the people are burning when leaders like Lala Harikishen Lal 
are in prison. Should not the respectability of the leaders at least be regarded ? 
Is it feared that they will run away? Why fear when they are released on 
surety ? 
The Swadeshabhimani, of the lst November, remarks:—The Punjab 
Government, in refusing to accede to the request 
The Punjab Disturbances + the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya, the Chairman of 
snquiry. Committee. the Sub-Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee, for the temporary release, on bail, of the persons convicted under the 
Martial Law, at the time of inquiry by the Hunter Committee, has thus lost a 
golden opportunity of conciliating the people and establishing their confidence in 
their rulers. The Punjab Government did not think it necessary to show some 
liberality even in a small matter like this. The world would not have turned 
upside down if the respected leaders of the Punjab had been, for the time being, 
released on bail. (On the other hand, it would have enhanced popular regard for 
British justice. We cannot say at present how far the representations of the 
Congress Committee to the authorities in England to alter the decision of the 
Punjab Government will meet with success, but knowing as we do that it is 
seldom that the Government abandon their obdurate attitude, it 1s to be feared 
that if Malaviya’s Committee should refuse to co-operate with the Inquiry 
Committee, it will scarcely be possible to bring out the full force of popular 
representations regarding the disturbances, and the result will be that the object 
of the inquiry will be defeated, if the committee should base its decision on the 
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statements only from one side. We, therefore, consider that it will be a sign of 
far-seeing statesmanship to grant the request of Mr. Malaviya’s Committee. Wa, 
hope that the Government of India and Mr. Montagu will not fail to show such 
foresight. 


On the same subject, Kanthirava, of the 25th November, writes :—Map 
important facts have come to light from the inquiry which has been just finished 
at Delhi by the Punjab Disturbances Inquiry Committee. We have yet to gee 
what further rottenness will see the light of day from the inquiry just now begun 
at Lahore. From the evidence of the Chief Commissioner and the Police 
Superintendent of Delhi who represented the Government, there have been 
partial admissions that there was no anti-British conspiracy anywhere, that 
there was nothing to show that the introduction of Martial Law was necessary 
and that there was no organised attempt for the destruction of life and property, 
It is hardly necessary to mention how important these revelations are from the 
popular point of view. How then can we say that the ‘case’ of the people is 
false and that of the Government true? And what was the necessity for the 
Indemnity Bill? Let us wait, however, and see the further developments of the 
inquiry at Lahore. It must be admitted that, inasmuch as the committee, 
without accepting the hospitality of the Government, have taken their lodgings 
in a hotel, they have gained the confidence of the people to a certain extent. In 
this connexion it would have been better if the Punjab leaders in jail had been 
released. Even the committee did not order the release. The Congress Committee 
have therefore intimated that there is no likelihood that the evidence of the 
representatives of the people will come before them. Tit for tat! How excellent! 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 27th November,- writes: —His Excellency 
the Viceroy and many other officers are of opinion 
that it would have been better if the Punjab 
: Disturbances Inquiry Committee had not been 
appointed. We too support this view. The disturbances being over, many 


‘The Punjab Disturbances 
Inguiry Committee. 


people had already begun to gradually forget these matters. It is time for His 
Excellency to return home. If Lord Hardinge were to be sent out as Viceroy, 
for, at least, six months, he would have made the people forget all the distur- 
bances that happened in the Punjab, etc. Rulers cannot usually get pure and 
broad-minded subordinates. They often get autocrats and the people have to 
suffer hardship in consequence. If inquiries are conducted to find out whether 
such hardship exists and if evidence is taken in public courts, the minds of the 
people will be hurt and their hatred and anger will begin to flow like the 
burning lava from a volcano. If the committee should stop its work and, after 
the return of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford to England, send as Viceroy either 
Lord Hardinge or some one who is equally of a peaceful nature, there will bea 
spontaneous growth of loyalty and devotidn in the minds of the people and their 
anger and hatred will disappear. ‘he condition of the world will be somewhat 
better. We trust the British Government will pay its attention to this. 


52. Adverting to the statement said to have been made by Mr. Montagu, 


that there was no intention of reducing the 

Punjeb Re rang 2A sipdleons sentences passed against the Punjab leaders and the 
interfering with the discretion of the Government ot 

India, the Swadesamitran, of the 21st November, remarks :—It is said that Lord 
Chelmsford has the support of men like Lord Milner and Lord Curzon in the 
Cabinet and that he is therefore acting against the orders of Mr. Montagu and 
it looks as if the latter hesitates on account of it to interfere in the matter. If, a8 
stated in the Bombay Chronicle, Mr. Montagu is not going to interfere with the 
discretion of the Government of India, the latter also may, in like manner, refuse 
to interfere with the discretion of the Punjab Government who, in turn, may 
decline to interfere with that of the local officials. If things are settled in this 
fashion, will it be an exaggeration to say that it is hopeless to expect any exercis? 


of mercy or salvation for the leaders? Is this not a good instance of the nature 
of the administration ? 
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58. Referring to the news that the Viceroy has ordered the release of 35 


rsons who have been sentenced b 
f persons sentenced i : rey Moe cg 
: geezer in ypocsard *n the COUrtsin the Punjab when Martial Law was in force 
o vind. there, the Desabheklan, of the 21st November, 


observes :— We are glad that Lord Chelmsford is 
growing merciful gradually. ‘his order of his makes it plain that all the 


released persons are quite innocent. The Martial Law ceased to be in force in 
the Punjab with the month of May and these 35 persons who under the ordinary 
law should be considered not to have committed grave crimes remained in prison 
for six months. It is not known how many more are like them. However, 
we cannot but feel glad that Lord Chelmsford was moved at least after so 


many months, and appreciate his ability to set right his errors before the enquiry 
of the Hunter Committee comes to a close. : 


54. Referring to the negative reply given by the Government to an inter- 


pellation ip the last session of the local Legislative 
The Matiey Sey Council, whether it is p.ssible for the ieviaaeaaneh 
to control the tramway fares in view of the convenience of the middle classes, the 
Lokopakari, of the 24th November, observes:—If the Government cannot come 
forward to control those transgressing propriety, it is not known what else the 
aretodo. Judging from this unsympathetic reply, it has to be inferred that the 
Government are favouring the T’ramway Company and that the complaint of the 
people is not unfounded. It is not proper for the Government to act in such a 
way as to make the pedple think that the former are acting with partiality. 


Referring to the refusal of the Government to interfere in the- matter o! 

controlling tramway fares, the Desabhaktun, of the 

The Madras Tramways. 22nd November, contains sentiments similar to 

those of the Lokopakari, of the 24th idem and asks if this is the kind of sympathy 
that Lord Willingdon is evineing to the poor. 


55. Remarking that the din of the firing of guns has been deafening the ears 
of its editor for the past few days, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 20th November, observes :—Several of the 
Princes are congregating in Madras before the arrival of Lord Chelmsford, and 
salute guns are being fired in their honour. Every one would have voticed that, 
in sacred places, minor deities are, on festive occasions, carried in procession in 
advance of the principal deity. We are now being reminded of that scene. As 
Lord Chelmsford, the principal deity, is going to visit Madras on Monday next, 
we see the minor deities, the Princes coming in advance. 


56. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th November, reproduces in T'amil an extract 
from ‘ Ditcher’s contribution to the Capital on the 
appointment of Mr. Hailey as the Finance Member. 


In a note the Bombay correspondent of the Malayal, of the 19th Novem- 
ber, says that the Peerage conferred on Sir James 
Meston is a fitting recognition of his services and 
points out that the local papers doubt whether his 
resignation of his appointment with the Government of India was not to obtain 
salvation from the present policy followed by that Government. ‘The antecedents 
of Mr. Hailey, his successor, are not very encouraging, inasmuch as many respect- 
able witnesses have deposed before the Hunter Committee that he was chiefly 
responsible for the recent disturbances in Delhi. In any case his promotion 
comes as a great surprise. 


07. The Desabhaktan, of the 21st November, Pegrotnegs in ew $ comm: 
cation appearing in the /ndian Daily ews about 
a a enenene af ip the whe: 3 anvien & that brought about the selection 


of Lord Sinha as president of the Indian National 
Congress. | pe 
58. The Desabhaktan, of the 21st November, publishes in Tamil the remaining 


ot a ortion of the abstract of a lecture delivered by 
The industrial situation of India. Mr. N. C. Kelkar in London, referred to in para- 


staph 58 of Report No. 47 of 1919. 
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59. Adverting to the suggestion of the Hindu to make a suitable present to 

A good present to Lord Lord Chelmsford in consideration of his adminis. 

— tration, the Desabhakian, of the 22nd November 

observes :—The suggestion to compile and publish 

in the form of a book all the evidence that is at present being givey before the 

Inquiry Committee showing the cruel acts committed by the officials during the 

disturbances in the Punjab and present the same to Lord Chelmsford, will 

doubtless, meet with universal approval. It is perhaps the object of the Hind, 

that such a book will bea help in keeping Lord Chelmsford ever in mind of the 
happenings in the Punjab during his tenure of office. : 


60. Observing that, during the discussion of the Indian Reforms Bill in the 
Parliament, the Labour members thereof are likely 
to move certain propositions about the necessity of 
this Bill being passed into law on the lines desired by the Congress deputation, 
the Desabhakian, of the 22nd November, writes:—We apprehend that a serious 
agitation will result if this Bill is not passed into law in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority of the Indians. It will be vain for the Secretary of State 


to expect that he can carry out his object by patting the moderates and talking 
sweet words. +2) 


61. The Godavaripatrika, of the 2&th October (received on the 10th November), 
makes the following observations in the course of 
its leader in English with reference to the ensuing 
visit of His Excellency Lord Willingdon to 
Rajahmundry in December next:— . . . ‘*We respectfully invite the Collector, 
Godavari, to so arrange the programme that His Excellency may see two or 
three miserable streets in the sixth ward, the sanitary condition of which is 
beyond description. ‘These streets lie between Viresalingam High School Koad 
and Syed Ali Sahib Road, otherwise known as the Factories Road. . . Under 
these circumstances it is absolutely necessary for the Collector to inspect the 
locality previously as suggested above and ask the council to redress the 
grievances of the people in the locality and, in default of compliance, to arrange 
the programme in such a way as to enable His Excellency to form his own 
judgment atter personal inspection. . . We hope that His Excellency will 
condescend to visit this neglected quarter of the town and we assure His 
Excellency that he will earn the love and gratitude of the working classes by 


this gracious act of benevolence, which demonstrates his kindly and abiding 
interest in their welfare.” 


62. Referring ito the Nellore riots, the Godavaripatrika, of the 28th October 

“— Sindu: (received on the 10th November), observes under 

The Nellore ‘indu-Mus- this heading:— . . . We regret to have to 
salman riots. 


remark that the Muhammadan Deputy Collector 
has not discharged his duty satisfactorily in thisconnexion. . . In this matter, 


we also notice a defect in the conduct uf the District Magistrate. ‘There would 
not have been this disturbance, if the District Magistrrte also had supported the 
order of the Deputy Magistrate. . . The Taluk Magistrate is a First-class 
Magistrate. Ifit be true that he issued orders to open fire in the very first 
instance, he was greatly mistaken. . . When five or six excited Muhammadans 
stood before the procession, brandishing swords, the Police should have caught 
hold of them at the risk of their own lives. The Police do not seem to have 
even attempted any such thing. ‘This is regrettable. . . That the Hindus who 
were 10,000 in number and who had the protection of Magistrates and of armed 
Police and Police officers were not able to catch hold of a handful of Muhammadan 
rowdies and bring them to a court of justice only shows their incapacity. 


63. Referring to the reply published by the Punjab Congress Committee, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 19th November, remarks: 10 
those who happen to peruse the reply of the @un jab 
Congress Committee, the actions of the Lieutenant: 
Governor cannot but appear as absurd. It is a very common matter in any court 
of law that the accused are at liberty to instruct their lawyers. This opportunity 
is being given to the Government side. It is not just in these circumstances that 
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the accused should be deprived, in this important inquiry, of the rights which 
they ordinarily enjoy. he results of such an inquiry cannot create confidence 
in the people. ' 

64. Under this heading, the Andirapatrika, of the 19th November, writes— 
The London correspondent of the Madras Times 
writes thus :—“ It is understood that Mr. Montagu, 
having attended a meeting of the Indians, has patted one of them and told him 


that as both of them belong to oppressed nations, they must work together”. 
May this not be a cock and bull story ? 


65. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th November, publishes 
in Telugu a letter from a number of ryots disapprov- 
ing of the question put by the Hon’ble Mr. K. 
Venkatappayya in the recent session of the Local Legislative Council regarding 
the continuance of the food-control next year and the reduction of the price of 
paddy. Commenting on this letter, the. os remarks that in spite of certain 
drawbacks in the control system, it has done good to the people in the Kistna 
district, and that Mr. Venkatappayya has only reflected the general opinion of 
the Kistna, the Godavari and the Guntur districts in the matter. 


66. Referring to the increase in the salaries and pensions of high-paid officials 
Wiss te tha wena? the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th November, observes 
gh dks under this heading that it is regrettable that the 
advent of reforms should be marked by an increase in the cost of administration, 
that officials in India draw the biggest salaries in the world, that when the 
people of India regret this state of affairs, it cannot but appear strange that their 
salaries and pensions should be still further increased, that it is not understood 
why salaries should be increased so abnormally to please the European officials, 
when very capable Indians are available on much smaller salaries, that the salaries 
and pensions of Medical officers also are going to be similarly increased, and that 
under such circumstances many people will be inclined to question the advantage 


in having the reforms, when so much unnecessary burden of expenditure is falling 
upon the country. | 


A confidential advice. 


The control. 


67. Referring to the evidence given by General Dyer before the Punjab a. ~ “Te 


Disorders Inquiry Committee, the Axdhrapatrika, of 
ee See See oe the 2lst N men writes :—Whatever disgust the 
evidence of General Dyer may cause to all those 
who have perused it, they may be glad of one thing. From the way in which the 
Colonel spoke about killing the people by opening fire on them, it may be imagined 
what horrible acts have been committed in the Punjab. Lord Hunter would have 
understood by this time the arbitrary actions of the military authorities. Colonel 
Dyer cannet but be congratulated upon his having given evidence without 
concealing the truth. The truth will appear from his evidence alone. It seems 
that he prohibited the holding of meetings, that the people did not heed his 
orders and that he proclaimed Martial Law at once on his own responsibility and 
opened fire on the people. It appears that he had not even intimated the people 
of what he was going tu do. The Colonel was continuing the fire, till all the 
ammunition with him became exhausted. He flogged the people so that 
they might become wise. It seems that the Lieutenant-Governor had sent to him 
a congratulatory message, after all this was done. Instead of expressing regret 
at killing, he was proud of it. His evidence shows that Martial Law was 
proclaimed without any one’s‘ order. It may be imagined how necessary it 1s 
that the accused should be present when such evidence is being recorded. 
Mr. Andrews also has praised the firm attitude of the Congress Committee. The 
condition of the Punjab alone will suffice to show that the sooner the present 
system of administration is changed, the better will it be. 


Under this heading the Kistnapatrika, of the 22nd November, refers to 
ee C the request of the Punjab Congress Committee to 
a ne release temporarily some of the accused in the Punjab 
disturbances, so that they may be present when the Government officials give 
their evidence and assist the lawyers on the people’s side in their work of cross- 
examination, and remarks that this is a simple request which is granted according 
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to the procedure followed in every court of law. It says:— . . . Wher 
Government officials are present on one side and advancing questions through their 
counsel, what justice is it to imprison in j&ils those who are accused of havin 
caused these disturbances? The Congress Sub-Committee, unwilling to submit 
to such an injustice, has expressed their inability to co-operate with such an 
inquiry. 
Referring to the sittings of the Hunter Committee at Lahore, the Malayali, 
of the 22nd November, points out that it is a source 
The Senter Comsnittes. of grievance to the leaders of the people that the 
Government refused to bring out for examination the respectable persons who 
were convicted of the offence of creating trouble and are now detained in jail and 
observes that the policy of the British Government in detaining in Jail, well-known 
leaders of the people on the strength of the report of the C.I.D., when even the 


meanest criminal has the right of appearing before a judge to prove his innocence 
is realy blameworthy. 


68. Referring to the evidence of General Dyer before the Punjab Disorderg 
Inquiry Committee, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd 
Horribte Costs. November, observes in its leader under this 
heading :—Till Colonel Dyer gave his evidence before the Hunter Committee, it 
had not been possible to suspect that such horrible deeds were done in the Purjab., 
Colonel Dyer has given a vivid description of them. It was thought that there 
would naturally be some exaggeration in the popular version. The Anglo-Indian 
journals began to prophesy that the Congress Committee had refrained from 
giving evidence on behalf ot the people for want of proper material in support of 
their cause. But after perusing the evidence of Colonel Dyer, it must be supposed 
that the people described the acts, palliating their grim character. From his 
evidence, it is clear that there was no necessity whatever for the introduction of 
Martial Law. The necessity for rushing through the Indemnity Bill has now 
become clear. Colonel Dyer and some others become responsibile for the deaths 
of many people. The Indemnity Bill undertakes to protect such men. But it is 
necessary to have it tested in.a court of law whether even the Indemnity Bill can 
protect the horrible acts. of General Dyer. . . Notonly Lord Hunter but 
Justice Rankin also were startled after hearing General Dyer’s evidence. Onl 
Colonel Barrow of the Hunter Committee tried to defend Colonel Dyer. That Sir 
Michael O’D)wyer should approve of Colonel Dyer’s conduct is no wonder. As has 
been observed by Pandit Jaina Narayan, the acts of General Dyer cannot but 
remind us of the orders passed by the Germans in Belgium. 
The paper then gives a summary of General Dyer’s evidence, and observes— 
When one of the audience stood up and was addressing t'ie meeting, 
Colonel Dyer could not control his anger and gave orders to open fire. He did 
not even ask the meeting to disperse. Even when the people were fleeing 
in disorder not able to withstand the fire, Colonel Dyer continued firing for ten 
minutes, till the ammunition with him ran out. Otherwise, we cannot think how 
many more would have died. . . Colonel Dyer has admitted that it was 
possible to disperse the people without opening fire on them. But he resorted to 
firing, thinking it bis duty to teach a lesson to the people. What authority had 
General Dyer to do such horrible acts? Itis said that the Deputy Commissioner 
had handed over charge to him. But he had no orders from higher authorities. 
Still, he thought that he was all powerful and began to issue whatever orders he 
hked under Martial Law. . He began to punish severely every one who 
disobeyed his orders. The secret about the proclamation of Martial Law now 
becomes clear. On his own responsibility, Colonel Dyer proclaimed Martial Law 
and issued orders. There must be a rebellion of the people to call for the 
declaration of Martial Law. Where was that rebellion? The holding of meetings 
in the Jbalianwallah Bagh was itself regarded as a rebellion. For this, hundreds 
of people died. What more is needed to know the truth about the Punjab 
situation? The actions of Colonel Dyer do not end here. He gave corporal 
punishment to every one whom he suspected to have been connected with the 
assault on Miss Sherwood. He gave 30 stripes to each of them. Even Martial 
Law does not empower him to flog people. Above all, there is one order of 


General Dyer which will perpetuate his fame. He ordered that nobody should 
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walk ‘in the street in which Miss Sherwood was assaulted, and: that any one found 
walking would be required to crawl on his knees and elbows. . . Colonel 
Dyer does not seem to have had any idea as to wnat a popular rebellion is, what 
Martial Law meant, what powers he had and what rights the people had. 

The Hunter Committee may now close its inquiry. The truth has come out of its 
own accord. o evidence need be given on behalf of the people. Colonel Dyer 
deserves the gratitude of India for having spoken the truth. . . Mr. Andrews 
has advised the Government and the people to forgive each other. The people 
will not be vindictive. The Indians are well-known for their gentle disposition. 
The Government will do well to release such of the prisoners as have not been 
hanged. 

“The paper then makes an appeal to the Government to release al! those 
convicted in connexion with the Punjab disturbances and repeal the Rowlatt Act 
which.was the cause of so much agitation. It concludes by observing that the 
reforms will be of; no use, unless the birth-rights of the people are safeguarded, 
and that General Dyer’s evidence goes to strengtben the faith of the people in 
this view. 

69. Continuing the article of Mr. Benarasi Doss, abstracted on page 1721 of 
the Report for the week ending the 15th November, 
the Ai/akarini, of the 16th November, adds as 
coming from the pen of Mr. Benarasi Doss, the 
following questions to be propounded to the 
Bishop :—Is it a fact that the boys and girls in the Fiji Islands are frequently 
exposed to demoralising influences, and that recently a boy, 15 vears old, assaulted 
a girl, 5 years of age,-and communicated vencreal diseases to her? What do you 
say of Indian girls of 11 years’ age bringing forth children? . . . What do 
you say of the fact that, in accordance to the Fiji custom, the husband should 
leave his wife free to indulge in immorality? . . . ‘The writer then adds, 
‘“T fancy the pitiable form of the Bishop nonplussed for want of a reply to such 
trying questions. Let us suppose that the Fiji Islands are under the rule of the 
Germans, that a European white lady is a concubine to three male labourers and 
others under the Indenture system, and that the German Bishop of Rottenburg goes 
to Europe to consult public opinion there in the coming winter. Consider what 
treatment will be accorded to him there. . . ‘The Indian labourers, desirous of 
returning home, have been detained in the Fiji Islands for four years for want of 
accommodation in ships. . . Hasthe Viceroy said one word about such disgrace- 
ful gains (as the coolies deposit in Fiji Government treasury) in administration. 
No, he has not. . . The condition of those that .rot in poverty in the Fiji 
Islands, and of those that return home empty-handed excites our pity. - . ‘The 
Fiji Government has not sent any definite and satisfactory response to the 
demands of His Excellency the Viceroy, even after the lapse of 17 months. We 
do not know what to say of the indifference of His xcellency the Viceroy. . . 
We are afraid that the Government of India may. for ‘ wider interests’ extend 
the Indenture system til] the year 1921. We must work hard, in pursuance of 
the advice of Mr. Gandhi to agitate incessantly for the immediate removal of the 
svstem.— Youny India. 


70. Referring to peace celebrations coming in December, the Avtakarim, of 
the 16th November, observes as follows under this 
heading :— Mr. Gandhi, «n one side, is exhorting 
that no Muhammadans should take part in the Peace celebrations until their 
Khalifate question is favourably settled and the Bombay National Union, on the 
other, urge that no Indians should take part in them if the political prisoners are 
not released before these celebrations. ‘The Peace celebrations must please all 
people. We do not know if Mahatma Gandhi would prescribe fasts and prayers 
for that day. When His Majesty the King-lmperor had already declared on 
the 10th July that some political prisoners should be released, it is difficult to 
understand why the Local Governments have not yet given effect to his wish. 
Now at least if the Local Governments would open their eyes and fulfil His 
Majesty’s pronouncement, they can make the Peace celebrations a success. Else 
the Local Governments will be held responsible for unrest. 


The Fiji Indiaus and their 
difficulties iu the matter of 
eduoation. 
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71. Referring to the eg the rer Pees the ~ ggg Bill, the 
rapatrika, of the ovember, observes j 
C Rasaal | Se the Joint +s leader that it has already pointed out that it will 
| not satisfy the wishes of the people, that there 
would have been some harmony between the words and the deeds of the Joint 
Committee which is so anxious to give the Indians the benefit of Parliamentary 
training, if it had granted in some measure at least the right of self-government 
possessed by the Parliament, that the Joint Committee has not complied with the 
unanimous request of the Indian Delegates to introduce responsibility in the 
Central Government also, and that it is, however, gratifying to note that it has 
not curtailed ‘the Montford Scheme’ in deference to the recommendations of the 
Government of India. The paper adds that even these reforms are iiue to the 
staunch advocacy of the Congress delegates, as has been remarked by the Editor 
of the Bengalee to an Associated Press representative. Referring to the division 
of subjects, it remarks that the retention of some important subjects in the hands 
of the Government will not conduce to the progress of self-government. It says 
that it is very regrettable that the Joint Committee should not propose to introduce 
responsibility in the Central Gevernment also just now, since this will make it 
sible for the passing of Acts like the Rowlatt Act, and will leave the strong- 
old of autocracy as itis. It further observes that the Indians will have to 
remain satisfied with an autocratic Central Government for ten years to come, as 
the results of the present scheme of reforms will not be inquired into till then, 
that India has not been granted commercial freedom, that the India Office has not 
been abolished, though the people have been urging its abolition so long, and 
that it is some relief to find that the charges of the India Office have been placed 
on the Parliament Budget. 

The paper concludes hy observing that the exclusion of Burma from the 
operation of the Reforms Scheme will go to aggravate the discontent already 
prevailing there, and that it is clear that the Craddock scheme will not at all 
satisfy the Burmese. 


72. Referring to the deputation of the ryots of the Kistna and the Guntir 

districts, which waited on His Excellency Lord 

wa. i ae Willingdon, the Anahrapatrika, of the 24th Novem- 

ber, remarks:—The well-being of the country 

depends upon ryots. We request the Government of His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon to grant the wishes of these ryots and earn their gratitude. 


73. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th November, publishes, as a supplement, the 
speeches of the Chairmen, Reception Committees, 
and of the Presidents of the Fourth Andhru Saraswata 
Conference and of the Sixth Azdhra Grandhalaya Conference. 


74. Referring to the address of the Mahajana Sabha presented to His 
Madras Muhajana Sabha. Excellency the Viceroy, the Andhravani, of the 15th 
November, observes :—We are sorry to learn that, 

as the Viceroy has refused to receive the address as originally prepared, containing 
statements with reference to the Punjab disturbances and of the recent havoc of 
the Press Act in this Presidency, the address will be altered, so as to embrace 
paragraphs 1 and 10 therein, and presented. It is astonishing that the educated 
people in Madras who call themselves leaders should decide upon this course. 
We firmly believe that, as there is sufficient time, they will convene a special 


meeting, withdraw the hasty resolution of some of them and maintain the honour 
of their country. 


75. In a leader under this heading, the Godavaripatrika, of the 4th November 

A representation to His (received on the 17th), observes:— . . . His 
Excellency the Governor. Excellency the Governor of Madras visits our 
aes district in December and Lady Willingdon accon- 
panies him. Among those who wait upon His Excellency and with whom he 
shakes hands, we know there are some persons who eep concubines and 
unblushingly take with them the offspring of their concubines as if they are their 
legitimate children. A growing dislike is manifesting itself among the people 


Andhra conierences. 
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inst such persons, and people begin to feel that any respect shown to such 
rsons is a source of pain to good men. This odium that has overtaken them in 
society has not yet made its way into public assemblies and though we cannot 
expect His Excellency to put an abrupt stop to the custom long obtaining, we 

uest His Excellency not to honour such persons in the presence of Lady 
Willingdon, who takes a keen interest in women’s associations. We also pray 
that His Excellency may be pleased to introduce a provision in the new District 
Municipalities Act, prohibiting such persons becoming members of municipal 
eouncils, and invalidating their election, in the event of a case being made out as 
to their immoral character. This, we trust, will have a bracing effect on the 
morals of such men, and of the society in general. 


76. A correspondent to the Godavaripatrika, of the 4th November (received on 
the 17th), gives a brief history of the origin and 
continuance of thg hereditary rights of village 
officers, and advocates the said rights in the interests of the Government, 


77. In an article under this heading the Desabhimani, of the 12th November, 


South African Indians. observes that the white men of South Africa are 

striving to send away the Indians, bag and baggage, 

since they have done with them. and that even such South African statesmen as 
advocate universal brotherhood, now lose sight of their ideal. 


78. In a leader under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th November, 


Village officers. 


" writes as follows:— . . . The Viceroy’s ex- 
ee say to -_ Viceroy and planation for not hearing controversial questions is 
his replies hereto. not satisfactory. . . When Lord Hardinge visited 


Madras, the South African question was agitating the minds of the people. At 
such a time Lord Hardinge criticised tlhe deeds of Generals Botha and Smutts 
and relieved the minds of the Indian people. The state of the Punjab now is 
agitating the hearts of the people. Whatever the past might have been, the people 
desire that all the imprisoned must be released. ‘I‘his has come to be an all 
India question. Every province is more keen upon this question than upon the 

litical reforms. It would have been very good, therefore if the Viceroy had 
eard the public opinion on this question and given a sympathetic reply to it. 
This would have allayed the unrest in the country and prepared a calm atmosphere 
for the introduction of the reforms. We cannot but point out that Lord 
Chelmsford has missed a very important opportunity. 

The address presented by the Corporation of Madras is a very just one. The 
new City Municipal Act has increased the responsibilities of the Corporation bat 
has not provided additional sources of revenue. The different taxes levied upon 
the people are already very heavy. ‘Therefore the Corporation requested that 
a portion of the revenue derived from intoxicating drugs or from customs may be 
added to the revenue of the Corporation. Similar disabilities are noticed also in 
the District Municipalities Bill. These Acts cannot help to the realization of the 
idea of local self-government. The Viceroy’s reply to the Corporation address 
is disappointing. . . The Viceroy gave out that the Vizagapatam harbour 
will soon be constructed. The sooner it is constructed the greater will it aid 
commercial enterprise. The Viceroy has also said that, in the end of the coming 
year, a committee will be formed to inquire into the question whether the 
administration of the railways should be in the hands of the companies or in those 
of the Government. The sooner this question is settled the better will it be. 
The Viceroy has said that the Government will give the district boards sufficient 
encouragement to construct railways. We wish this promise a speedy fulfilment. 

Some of the addresses stated that the amount of the revenue contributed 
by the Madras Government to the India Governmentis very large. Even after the 
introduction of the retorms this Presidency does not seem to escape this dispropor- 
tionate burden. Unless this burden is removed, this Presidency cannot make 
rapid progress. The India Government tried its best to get justice done in the 
matter of Turkey, but the British Cabinet’s decision is causing discontent to the 
Muhammadans. In the special telegrams published in to-day’s Madras Times, 
injications of settlement are noticed. This cannot satisfy the Muhammadan 
population. . . ‘Lhe Landholders’ Association presented an address. ‘They 
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étuted that the land revenue policy must be completely altered. The contention 
that the ryot has no permanent right to the land is gaining strength. The sooner 
this policy is changed the better will it be for the landholder. As the land 
revenue is not one of the transferred subjects, there will be no op rtunity to 
alter this. The Viceroy replied that the land revenue policy was well considered 
twenty years ago and that the Government of Lord Curzon passed a resolution 
explaining this policy. This reply is not at all satisfactory. Sir ©. Sankaran 
Nayar has explained with reasons that the land revenue must be one of the trans- 
ferred subjects. We exhort the landholders to agitate till justice is done in thig 
matter. The Viceroy after explaining the propusals of the Joint Committee with 
regard tothe reforms stated that a broad foundation has been laid for self- 
government. ‘The majority of the Indians cannot accept this opinion. 


79. The Kanthrava, of the 26th November, welcomes the order of the Madras 
Government prohibiting convassing for votes or 
the use of influence by local board and municipal 
servants in connexion with the elections of Legislative Councils, local bourds or 
municipalities and suggests that Government would have done well to prohibit 
likewise another feature which is so commonly prevalent at the present day, 
namely, the mediation and use of influence by the officers who record the votes 
and their subordinates. 


80, Referring to the information published by the Military Secretary to His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras regarding the 
dress to be worn by Indian gentlemen visiting His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Kanthirava, of the 20th November, remarks :—What 
are we to do with our upper garments (shawls) which are part of our customary 
dress? We must surely abandon them! And then! How are we to get patent 
leather shoes of English pattern? Mr. Goldie does not seem to know that the 
only piece of leather we possess is the skin of our body. Why should we too not 
be ‘ gilt’ Englishmen of Mr. Goldie’s standard ? 


81. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 26th November, writes:—The festivities 
eilies ‘and thi pales Oe in connexion with the peace celebrations are taking 
eS place everywhere in India. But the Moslems are 
not joining those festivities as their minds are 
plunged in sadness on account of the lack of consideration shown to Turkey. A 
section of the press is of opinion that the Moslems are likely to gain their end if 
they participate in the peace celebrations and then submit their representations. 
It seems to us, however, that it would be better to be consistent in mind, word 
and deed, than to affect gladness when the mind is sad. 


82. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 2lst November, in welcoming the 
despatch of the Secretary of State for India on the 
report of the Industrial Commission, remarks :— 
Before proceeding to discuss how far the proposals of the Secretary of State are 
helpful in promoting the Industrial advancement of India, we should like to 
observe that the Government of India, in order to win popular confidence, ought 
to have laid before the public its own recommendations as a mark of its earnestness 
in regard to the duties which it professes to have taken upon itself. It might be 
said that these recommendations were not made known to the public as they were 
still in the stage of discussion between the Government and the Secretary of State. 
Whatever the reasons which prompted the Government to withhold its views from 
the public, their action is apt to lead to the suspicion that, in making their pro- 
posals, the Government were either illiberal or closefisted or parsimonious. It is 
to be hoped that they will not show the same tardiness in carrying out the pro- 
posals of the Secretary of State as they have shown in publishing their despatch. 


83. The Truth, of the 19th November, in an article in English writes :— 


Indentured labour, Fiji. “The gravest problem. that is confronting the 
a “enlightened public opinion of the country and that 
is now receiving the direction of the many staunch leaders who have pledged for 


the national regeneration of the mother land, is the ‘Indentured Indian Labour 
Problem in Fiji,” | 


Convassing at elections. 


Indian dress at State functions. 


Indian Industrial Commission. 
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“Lhe unbearable sufferings our brethren and sisters toleratingat the hands of 
the ungenerous, reluctant and self-interested Fijian Planters require no recapitu- 
tion. . - The indenture must be cancelled. We endorse the Opinion of Young 
India when it says ‘ cancellation of the indenture is our right, the law does not 
allow our women to be used as prostitutes. The Jaw does not contemplate the 
children of the indentured parents being neglected.’ 

«It is a matter of happy augury for us to know that the matter of cancelling 
the indenture is recelving the attention of both the Fijian and the Indian Gov- 
ernment Act according to Lord Chelmsford’s statement.” 


84. Referring to the Secretary of State’s despatch and the Government of 
Tudia’s resolution on the report of the Industries 
Government and Indien (Qommission, the Manorama, of the 15th November, 
industries. _ points out that the latter does not contain anything 
specially gratifying to Indians but that there is reason to be glad of the recom- 
mendations contained in the former, and thinks that India can derive no benefit 
in the near future as the carrying into effect of the recommendations of the 
Secretary of State is left to the Government of India. It further says:—The 
ple are asking how much time is to be spent in sending despatches and making 
references to committees ? If the Government should render proper 
assistance at this time when the people are awakened to the necessity of indus- 
trial improvement, it may be asserted without fear of contradiction that the 
industrial condition of India will be improved to an extent unknown in the annals 
of her history. ‘The Government of India should at this juncture take some real 
and substantial steps for the development of industries, instead of wasting time in 
correspondence and reports of commissions. 


85. In the course of an article under the heading ‘ District Administration’ 
the Yogakshemam, of the 2lst November, poiuts out 
that the Collector of a district is a small Governor 
with extensivé powers delegated to him, and that the public have at present no 
means of obtaining any information about the administration of the district 
except through the Legislative Council, as reports submitted from time to time 
by Caltestovs to the tevenue Board and to the Government do not for the most 
part see the light of day, and observes that inasmuch as every district now 
contains a large number of persons eager to get as much information as possible 
regarding the administration of their district, it goes without saying that the 
great secrecy preserved by Government in matters relating to district administra- 
tion gives room for the spread of misunderstandings and misgivings about the 
policy and actions of the Government. The paper then refers to G.O. No. 156 
wherein the Government express themselves not in favour of the idea of publish- 
ing separate district administration reports on the score that it will increase the 
work of the Collectors, thinks that this is not a wise decision, and asks why a 
copy of the Collectors’ reports on district administration should not be sent to the 
local Press as soon as they are submitted to Government ? It is of opinion that 
the present system of incorporating here and there a few bits of antiquated 
information about districts in the administration report of the Presidency is not 
productive of any good to the public and hopes that the Government will review 
their recent order on the subject if the local Press in each district should agitate 
in the matter. The paper finally refers to His Excellency the Governor’s speech 
regarding the necessity of curtailing the number of interpellations asked in the 
Legislative Council and to the suggestion that the Hon’ble Members should try to 
get information regarding district administration from the Collectors and observes 
that it is desirable that such information should be available without the help of 
the Legislative Council. 


86. Referring to the ensuing census of 1921, the Yogakshemam, of the 2\st 


November, suggests the advisability of collecting, 
the Oonaue of 1631. over and above the usual items, information regard- 


District administration. 


ing the means of income and the industrial and commercial position of the people, 
the number of persons who cannot earn their own livelihood, the number of 
people who live independently of Government and sirkar service and the number 
of people who depend entirely on wage-earning members. 
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87. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th November, referring to the question of 

the Khalifate advises the Muslim community not 
The case of the Khalifate. to despair at the diverse views of the English presg 
and of English statesmen, and remarks :—Our Government is just and know the 
real sentiments of its Muslim subjects. We hope it will deal justly with the Case 
of Turkey and never dream of grieving Muslim hearts, or disturbing their 
loyalty. 

88. The Qaumi Report, of the 11th November, in a lengthy leader on the 
Royal wish that perfect silence for two niinutes 
. should be observed throughout British dominions 
at 11 a.m. precisely on the 11th instant on the occasion of the aniversary of the 
armistice, writes :—There is no doubt that the Royal command wil! cause a ceggg- 
tion of movement on the part of our outward members and put a stop to our externa] 
activities, but what will be the effect upon our inmost hearts and secret aspirations 
which are controlled by nature, we are unable to understand or even to imagine. 

In fact this silence for two minutes will suggest to many that for the nations 
and kingdoms of the future centuries of taciturnity will be necessary, and that 
it is silence alone that will bring about the reconstruction of the world! In the 
world, war is waged for peace, but the converse 1s not true. 

Now if this peace does not pacify otler races and kingdoms and it produces 
perplexity upon the hearts and minds of Muslims. 

Will God in the short space of two minutes in action put it into Mr. Lloyd 
George’s heart that Mussalmans are desirous of such a long period of silence !! 
Muhammadans will observe this two minutes’ silence with the object of obeying 
the King’s command and in order that the King’s Prime Minister may redeem his 


pledge. May God help us! 


Two minuter’ silence. 


99. The Qaum Report, of the 15th November, 
has another lengthy article on Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech at Lord Mayor’s Banquet regarding the 
partition of Turkey. 


90. The Mukhher-i-Dakhan, of the 19th November, referring to the appoint- 
ment of Khan Bahadur Mubammad Bazlullah 
Sahib, as Collector of Guntur, heartily congratulates 
him, and thanks the Government of Madras for its 
appreciation of the merit of a worthy Officer. It 
hopes the Government, having regard to his services, devotion to duty and 
ability, will continue to advance him. 


Perplexity regarding the 
settlement of the Turkieh 
question. 


The appointment of Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah 
Sabib Bahad ur a8 Collector. 


ITT.—LgaisLation. 


91. Remarking that it was an important thing that the Government acceded 

The Village Courts Bil to the request of the popular representatives in the 

oS eee renee nore Legislative Council that this Bill should be amended 

in a manner providing for the election of all the members of such courts by the 
villagers themselves and without empowering the Collector to appoint any of 
them, the Swadesamitiran, of the 21st November, writes :—It has to be learnt from 
experience and the manner in which these courts administer justice after the law 
in question is put into force, whether any amendments such as the power to take 
notes of evidence are necessary or not. We should be glad that the barbarous 
practice of placing criminals in stocks has been abolished by means of this. 
When the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar interpellated in the Legislative 
Council about four years ago for the abolition of this practice, Sir Harold Stuart, 
who replied on behalf of the Government, admitted his contentions and stated 
that legislation would be undertaken for its abolition. During this interval of 
four years, about 800 persons have been put in stocks. However, let us be glad, 
in accordance with the saying that ‘ all is well that ends well,’ that a legal 


provision therefor has been made now at least. Itis not sufficient to entrust 
these courts with the function of administering justice alone, but they should be 
empowered to administer all the affairs of the village. It is only then that the 
village can form the basis of political life. We hope that these courts will, from 
the manner in which they exercise the powers now granted to them, prove their 
competence for the exercise of greater powers. 


* 1808 


99, Anent the introduction of this Bill in the present session of the local 
Legislative Council, the Hindu Nesan, of the 21st 
November, remarks:— We regret that the Govern- 
Bill. — _, ment have not thought fit to postpone the considera- 
tion of this Bill till the political reforms under contemplation are given effect to. 
The Government of Bengal have postponed the passing into law of the Calcutta 
City Municipal Bull. The Government of our province also would do well to 

tpone, in & like manner, the consideration of this Bill. The reason fur takiug 
it up for consideration even now has not been explained by any one. It may be 
that a larger number of privileges are conferred on the people by the present Bill 
than by the old Municipal Act and that the former is much superior to the latter. 
But is there not a great difference between a slight improvement of the existing 
state of affairs and the introduction, in an enactment, of provisions relating to 
democratic methods with courage and firmness? Everybody will only say that 
no such provisions have been inserted in the present Bill. Besides, why should 
there be this haste in passing it into law even now, when we cannot find any 
urgency in regard to the matter ? ) 


93. Referring to a resolution proposed to be moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
C. V.S. Narasimha Raju in the present session of the 
Legislative Council regarding the appointment of 
a committee in respect of framing rules under the Indian Arms Act, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 21st November, remarks :—It is being said that there need not be 
any inquiry at all in the case of certain persons before granting licence. But, in 
the case of others, who is to determine whether they are competent to possess 
arms or not? It appears that this power is vested in the Commissioner of Police. 
It is, therefore, left to the discretion of the Commissioner to grant or to refuse 
licence. Our countrymen have not yet seen the provisions of the new Arms Act. 
Some of them have been hitherto possessing arms without any licence. If, under 
the new law, they are not to be granted licence, what is to become of their 
property? The Publicity Board will do well to explain what provisions have 
been made for such cases. As the grant or refusal of licence is an important 
matter, the people will not be satisfied with the provision which leaves it to the 
discretion of a single official. It will give satisfaction to the people, if the Gov- 
ernment should consent to frame rules after an inquiry into the matter is made by 
acommittee appointed for the purpose, as suggested by Mr. Narasimha Raju. 
The Goverament of Assam have passed a resolution in connexion with this 
subject, in which the provisions contained in the Arms Act have been clearly 
alae. It will be proper for the Government of our province also to pass 
a similar resolution. 


The District Municipalities 


Indian Arms Act. 


1V.—NaTIVE SraTes. 


94. Referring to the constitution of an Executive Council for the Hyderabad 
State with Sir Ali Imam as its President, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th November, 
remarks :—'Though the Nizam’s Government has been so far backward in respect 
of modern political equipment, it is an auspicious sign that it is now trying to 
move forward along with other Governments. . . It is not proper that not 
even a single Hindu should be among the Executive Councillors. It will be well 
for the Nizam’s Government which has been according equal regard to the Hindu 
and the Mussalman communities to accord adequate representation to the former 
in the higher offices of the State. 


The Nizam’s Government. 
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Page 1759, paragraph 86, last but one line for ‘‘ his” read ‘ this.” 


{esued. the 3rd December 1919. } 
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CONFIDENTIAL. No. 49 of 1919. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 6th December 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a briof 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTESTS. 


ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. PAGE 
(4) Generai— 
The Indian Reforms Bill .. i vs . Ss ne e “i eae es va ss 1807 
The proposed peace celebrations .. a a a ee ge a 
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Th , . (d) Oourte— a 
The ie al of Eaypt 4 sacs ate geet gas _ Tbe administration of Civil Courts .. .. 1809 
Indians in Fiji .. “f ib. NE ig gy ae. 


Association for the protection of oppreserd peoples. a (d) B.iucation— 


Lord Syde , sn 
A new om 5 bie A anaes — ae 1809 The English system of education and Jeader- 
Tarkey ee ee ha ee - = id. ship ee ee ee ee °e ee 1810 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS—cont. 


IIl.—Home AcCMINISTRATION—eon?. 


(e) Local and Municipal— 


The District Board election - “ se 
The reform of local self-government .. oe 
{b) Generai— 


Lajpat Rai’s advice to Indian leaders .. 
A public mesting at Lucknow .. oe 
The All-India Khalifate Conference 

Accommodation for officers in Madras .. 


The Viceroy’s reply to addresses ee 

The Madura-Ramnad District Conference 
Indian reforms 2° oe 

Lord Chelmsford and reforms 3 
Advice tothe Muhammadans_.... oe 

The Hindu-Moslem unity . ° 

The Madras Legislative Council - 
The Viceroy’s attitude .. oe 2e se 
Indian newspapers - oc oe es 
India’s financial burden .. e° 
Congress propagandist work in Engle nd ‘ 


The Viceroy and the people of —— ° 


Mr. Jinnah’s etatement.. ' 
Que:ies about Lord Chelmsford . vs 
The peace celebrations... _ oe 


A public meeting at Kattukanallur es 

The Morning Post and the Englishmen in Indis. 
The condition uf Bhai Paramananda _.... 

Mr. Tilak’s reply ; ee _ 
Lord Sydenham and the reforms. o °- 
The way to remove unrest in India 


Incidents in port Darwin 

Sir Michae] O’ Dwyer . o< 
The heavon-born .. ‘<j 4a oe 
The Indian Army Commission .. . o6 


A warning to Government 


PAGE 


lI.—Homz ADMINISTRATIOX—¢on?. 


(4) General—cont. 


Lord Ronaldsha 4 8 speech ‘“ i 
Anti-Peace Celebration Committee - mi 


fhe manifesto of the British Congress 

Committee : oe as 
The Hunter Inquiry Committee , . 
Another hero , a 2? 


Commercial freedom , ; oe 
Pardon to the political prisoners. o% 

The Joint Committee’s report bs 
Reform of the Central Government... 

The Joint Committee’s recommendations 

‘The Martial Law in the Punjab 

The Indian National Congress .. ea oe 
The pay of village karnums me 
Vhe socia)] privileges of the Panchamas 
The !ndisan National Congress 

The ensuming census ee - 3 ig 
India’s help. . 


General Dyer’ 2 evidence before the Hanter 


Committee 

Massacre of Mahammadans by Armenians. 

Participation in the peace raceme by 
Muahammadsens .. ; 

Delay in the peace with Turkey 

The unlimited power of the Bolshevike and 
German wirepulling... - oe 

Turkey and peace . 

Mr. Gandhi’s admirable “advice to the All- 
India Khalifate Conference , 


. [lI.—Lserenariox. 


The Press Act ee aa st 


1V.—Nativs Srarns. 


Executive Council of the Nisam’s Dominions 


1839 


1807 | : 


ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[].—-H ome ADMINISTRATION. 


(4) General. 


1. In a leader a 4 _ be oint Committee’s Report on the Reforms 
ill, the West Coast Spectator, of the 29th November 

a. a remarks as follows — The Extremists in India are 
still at the very congenial game of tearing the report to pieces, but we ask what 
useful purpose is served by this game? Surely, no amount of lamentations, 
outbursts of anger or hostile criticism will alter the scheme to the liking of the 
Extremists, for it bas invariably been the practice of the House of Commons not 
to go beyond recommendations made by committees. Why, then, pursue a profitless 
business ? If the situation or outlook is bad, commonsense will make the best 
use of it. We think we may give up adverse criticism, and set ourselves early to 
the task of preparing the ground for the reveption of the scheme as it finally 
comes out of Parliament. There is much ee work to be done in the country ; 
the electorate has to be prepared early and educated to its new responsibilities 
and duties. Voters have to be wooed, candidates selected and trained to their 
duties, and, in short, electorates given as much education as is possible before the 
councils come into existence. ‘This work we feel is enormous, and if we are wise 
we will certainly take it up without wasting time on profitless talk and destructive 
criticism that can do robody good ”. 


2. In referring to the Muslim decision to refrain from participation in the 
peace celebrations, Mew India, of 2nd December, 
observes :—‘‘ We repeat once again that non- 
participation in the celebrations is, under tke circumstances, both reasonable and 
capable of sound defence. But the kind of organisation, with all its possible 
consequences, that the anti-peace celebration movement involves is a menace to 
peace, to good-will, and to the success of the very cause the welfare of which it is 
supposed to promote. India is in no condition just now for the agitation this 
course of action involves, especially if, as has been stated in the public press, a 
general Aartal must be one of its results. Hartals are high explosives which may 
or may not go off. We have known them not go off. We have known them go 
off. And when they have gone off we have witnessed the consequences !” 


The proposed peace celebrations. 


Wer Coase 
Srrcraror, 


29th Nov, 1919. 


Nxuw xp, 


Madras, 
2nd Deo. 1919. 


—— ail ~~ an-eey ow ee 


SwabDEeaMirTeay, 


26th Nov. 1919. 


SwapgeeamMrrnay, 


Madras, 
28th Nov. 1919. 


DasaBaaxs Tas, 
Madras, 
16th Nov. 1919. 


SwaDEsaMITRaz, 


Madras, 
17th Nov. 1919. 


ANDHBAPATRIEA, 


M ’ 
a7th Nov. 1919. 
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VERNACULAR PAPEXS. 


 J.—Foreren Potitics. 


3. Referring to the news that the Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali has again writtep 
to the London Times, asking Mr. Lloyd George not 
a to forget the assurance given by him on the 5th 
January 1918 in respect of Turkey, the Srwadesamitran, of the 26th November, 
observes :—If the Prime Minister should consent to act against this assurance, it 
is obvious that the Indians also will get enraged in the same way in which the 
world became enraged at the action of Germany in having treated the treaty with 
Belgium as a mere scrap of paper. Perhaps America desisted from this altogether ; 
because it did not want to interfere and yield to temptations. But ICuropean 
countries are not like that. We are constrained to remark that many of the 
countries like France, Italy, Greece and England are ever clamouring for a share 
and will have to suffer disgrace thereby. We again give a warning to the 
British ministers that they should give deep and mature consideration to the 
resolution of the All-India Khalifate Conference paying due regard to the intensity 
of feeling on the part of our Moslem brethren. 


4. Referring to the unrest prevailing in Kairo, Alexandria and other places 

m= in Egypt, the Swadesumiiran, of the 28th November 
a ee states ‘that recent telegrams show that, though 
India and Egypt have not become completely enraged like Ireland, stiil, as far as 
Egypt is concerned, it is becoming almost lke Ireland in point of mental 


excitement, and remarks that the condition of dependencies that are striving to 
acquire swaraj is indescribable. 


d. The Desabhaktan, in its supplement of the 15th November, reproduces in 
o aeees Tamil a letter from the pen of a correspondent to 
a a the Young India, in which he makes the followin 

statements among others while describing at length the hard lot of the Indians 
in Fiji :—Out of the 41 years during which Indians have been living in Fiji, the 
Government of the islands did not move in the matter of the education of ‘ndian 
children for about 37 years. The recommendations of the commission, which 
was appointed in 1909 to inquire into the question of cducation, were not acted 
upon tul 1916. Even after that, only some half-hearted measures have been 
introduced for the education of Indian children. We have, for the past 86 years, 
failed to condemn the slavery of the indenture system. What is to be the fate of 
the 4,000 coolies working in Trinidad, British Guiana and other places? We 


should, as advised by Mr. Gandhi, carry on an unceasing agitation until this cruel 
system is put an end to. 


6. he Swadesamitran, of the 17th November, publishes in Tamil the 


peihiiies Oe Ae hl resolutions passed at a conference of this association 
of oppressed peoples Proweemon held at New York, one of which runs to the follow- 
ggg iS. ing effect :—This conference strongly object to the 
uncivilised and merciless methods adopted by Great Britain after the conclusion 


of peace to put down political discontent of the people and do away with political 
associations in [reland, India, Egypt and portions of Russia. 


7. Referring to the attitude of Lord Sydenham to the agitation in Egypt, 


Lord Sydenham’s recent the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th November, remarks 
intellectual flight. under this heading:—. . . In his (Lord Syden 


ham’s) opinion, there is no such thing as an Egyptian 
Nation, and he (Lord Sydenham) cannot give up the vel habaa ol the people of 


that country. He is showing towards Egypt the same attitude which he has taken 
Lord Sydenham prevail, the future of 


towards India. If the counsels of men like 
that country cannot but rouse anxiety. 
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§, In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th Novem- 4*>maararama, 


ber, reviews the present world ‘situation which, it 
says, 18 not hopeful, in view of the internal dissen- 
gions aud the spread of Bolshevism in Russia, of the vacillation of the United 
States regarding the peace terms, of the mutual jealousies among the Balkan 
States, and of the unbounded ambition of Italy. It refers to the ‘Tarkish problem, 
and observes that the system of appointing trustees to manage the different parts 
of Turkey is undesirable and opposed to the principle of self-determination and 
that it will tend to encourage the desire for conquest, as it has been amply proved 
by history that the trustees will grow reluctant in course of time to give up their 

wer and will try to perpetuate their domination. It remarks that the contrast 
between the optimism of Mr. Ebbert, the German Chanceller, and the pessimism 
of Mr. Churchill is worth noting. - 


Turning to the appointment of Lord Curzon as the Foreign Minister in place 
of Mr. Balfour, the paper thinks that he is too imperialistic, too hostile to the 
principle of self-determination to adapt himself to the new circumstances. It 
quotes the opinion of the Nation that he is mainly responsible for the great 
blunders committed by the British Government during the war. It says that he 
has a hand in preventing the Nationalist delegates of Egypt from going to 
England, and that he is largely responsible for the treaty recently concluded with 
Persia, which has given room for other nations to think that the authority of the 
League of Nations has been defied. It asks whether Lord Curzon who governed 
India autocratically is capable of showing that broadmindedness which is required 
for the successful handling of the problems now facing the world, and remarks 
that only statesmen with a new angle of vision should be appointed to discharge 
new political responsibilities. In conclusion, it observes that there is no ground 
for so much pessimism as has been expressed by Mr. Churchill, that the 
independence of man is being recognised everywhere, that when labour comes 
to power, as it promises to do in the near future, there would be no place in the 
political field for such old world persunalities like Lord Curzon, and that the 
signs of the dawn of a new world are visible to all those who have eyes to see. 


A new epoch ? 


9. The Andhravant, of the 15th November, remarks that it appears from the 
recent speech of Mr Lloyd George that he has not 
changed his views about Turkey. ‘The proposal to 
free tracts inhabited by Arabs, Armenians and Greeks from the control of Turkey, 
says the paper, will not be accepted by the Indian Muhammadans. 


Turkey. 


1].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


10. Adverting to the last administration report of Civil Courts, the Swadesa- 
meltran, of the 1st December, observes :—It is seen 
that the duration of highly contentious suits in 
special small cause courts is increasing, which entails 
delay and occasions accumulation of work in courts thereby causing much expense 
and hardship to litigants. We do not know when the grievances of the people in 
this respect will be redressed. 


11. Reviewing the statistics of Criminal Courts for 1918 in the course of its 

Crim; leader, the Andhrapatrita, of the 28th November, 
rae Coarte, observes:— . . . ‘The village magistrates will 
not be in a position to command the respect of the village people, unless they are 
entrusted to a certain extent with the sole power of deciding the eases filed in 
their courts. If such cases are allowed to be tried by Town Magistrates also, the 
village people will naturally go to towns. . . It cannot be hoped that village 
magistrates will be of much use in administering justice, until they are given 
some status. . . In the year under report, 48 per cent of the accused have 
been discharged. It is to be inferred from this, that the Police are not taking 
sufficient care in the matter of bringing up cases. The Government do not seem 
to have referred to this point in the course of their remarks. In cases where the 


The administration of Civil 
Oourte. 


Tas, 
29th Nov. 1919 


ANDHRAVANI, . 


Berhampur, 
16th Nov. 1919. 


SwaDEsaMITBar, 


a ’ 
lst Deo. 1919. i 


ABDHR«PATRIKA, 
Madras, 
28th Nov. 1919. 
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lower courts have found the accused not guilty, the Government have the right 
of appealing to the High Court Sucha right does not seem to exist in any 
country other than India. Such a provision ought not to be in force in civilised 
countries. It is but proper to repeal it, when the Code of Criminal Procedure ig 
revised. . . It is becoming clear that Sessions Judges are not exercising 
proper discretion in passing capital sentences. If the High Court had not well 
inquired into the punishments coming up to them for confirmation, forty persons 
would have lost their lives. It is absolutely necessary that the High Court should 
advise and reprimand the Sessions Courts in a suitable manner. 
Magistrates may make a free use of section 203 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
simply to shirk work, and the result will be that even just prosecutions go with- 
out a trial. The higher authorities should, therefore, exercise pro 
over Sub-Magistrates and other officials to ascertain whether t 
sufficient care in rejecting cases. Otherwise, the public will lose their confidence, 
Though economic 
conditions are to some extent responsible for the increase of theft, this cannot be 
a proof of the efficiency of the Police. The Government are glad that the 
practice of inflicting light punishments has diminished. We cannot share in this 
joy. There is no reason to think that long and severe sentences will tend to 
decrease crime; . . . they can be of no avail, unless the root causes of crimes 
are removed. . . We want the Government to understand that it is absolutely 
necessary to separate the Judicial from the Executive departments, if justice is to 


* and there will be room for the increase of crime. 


prevail in criminal! trials. 
(d) Educaton. 


ADDERAPArRIEA, 12. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
Fy me ee ee December, observes that from the criticism of the 
Se Nation on the system of education prevailing in 

England, it may be understood how objectionable 
the Indian system of education which follows the same model, is. 
the present system of education tends to foster among students the spirit of selfish- 
ness which seeks for its own aggrandisement without caring for the difficulties of 
others, that strictly speaking, none can be fit to be leaders without the virtues of 
humility and self-abnegation, and that the present system does not promote these 
virtues. Jt thinks that students must be made to follow truth, justice and righ- 
teousness without desiring any reward in return. It refers again to the Nation 
which doubts the pogsibilitv of altering the system of education in England, when 
the teachers there take only as much interest in their work as mercenary workmen 
do, and observes that the Indians will do well to realise from this the necessity 
of altering their present system of education which is only a copy 


tion and leadership. 


in England. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


Swapesnssmmant, | 18. In an article nr the annual report on the administration of the 
ov. 1949. ‘he Distri outh Kanara District Board, the Swadeshabhimani, 
eee Os SEAT Se eoeveeee: of the 28th November, observes that in order to 
. arouse greater populur interest in regard to local self-government and to ensure 

keener contests at the time of the elections, it is desirable that the vacancies should 

be advertised in the local newspapers and the resolutions of the local bodies should 

likewise be published promptly in the local press instead of publishing them in 


the District Gazetie as at present one or two months later. 


Kanaié Genenan:, 14, In the course of a long article on ‘‘ the reform of local self-government,” 
19th Nov. 1919. the Kerala Sanehari, of the 19th November, points 
The rere of local self- out that Government do not seem to favour the 

e siibeteecsisa idea of appointing non-officials as presidents of 


district boards, though public opinion is in favour of it and though instances are 
not wanting to show that non-officials will not lag behind any one if they are 
given full powers in the matter of local self-government. 


should think that Indians are still unfit for local self-government, there is not only 
no foundation for such an opinion but it should also be considered as a stain on 


r supervision 
y are using 


It remarks that 


of that foilowed 


If the Government . 
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the British administration. It fails to understand why the Government do not 
confer the same power and freedom of action on sal boards with non-official 
residents as they confer on municipalities, and says:—As matters stand at 
resent it must be admitted that the non-official presidents of district and taluk 
ards have not as much power and freedom as are granted to municipalities. 
It is the Tahsildars and his subordinates that carry into effect the orders of non- 
official presidents. ‘I hey should have special staff under them to carry out their 
orders immediately withoat the help of the Kevenue officers. ‘Though this will 
involve incressed expenditure there cannot but be proportionate benefit and 
administrative facilities. And if for any reason there should be want of funds 
for such separation the Government should render assistance either by grants or 
loans from Provincial funds. So long as the reforms referred to here are delayed, 
it cannot be thought that the appointment of non-officials as presidents will confer 
any special privilege on them or that it will produce the result expected by that 
eat man who introduced local self-government in India. We, therefore, hope 
that the reforms referred to will be introduced at an carly date. 


(k) General. 


15. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th November, and the Desabhaktan, of the 
18th idem, publish in Tamil a gist of a letter from 
Lajpat Rai’s advice to Indian Mr, Lala Lajpat Rai to Mr. Gandhi—extracts from 
leaders which are said to have appeared in the Young India 
in which the writer makes the following observations among others while giving 
advice to the popular leaders in India:—There will be difficulties and danger in 
the course of preparing the people for the struggle for freedom. Sufficient safe- 
guards should be provided for preventing excesses and resort to force. The 
struggle for freedom will gain strength, only if a community of men undergo 
trouble and physical suffering. I therefore fully support the Satyagraha move- 
ment. ‘The results achieved by it have been very great, as it has at once served 
to rouse up political feeling in the people and raise India in the estimation of the 
world, in a nmicasure not achieved by anything else. I am much grieved to hear 
of the sufferings of my Punjab brethren and the incidents at Amritsar, Gujranwala 
and other places. But the benefit of the movement should be gauged only from 
the growth of feeling among the peaple. ‘She Congress leaders look to the 
authorities for the redress of their grievances, while it is only soul-force coupled 
with economic strength that can win success. ‘The Government will not help us 
inany way, unless they realise that our strict demands are backed up by the 
people who should therefore be instructed well in political matters. We have 
not hitherto been very anxious to learn the true condition of the people, or thought 
of working on their behalf. We cannot secure freedom unless leaders, who, 
without depending upon the authorities, seek popular support alone, appear in our 
land. We should point out to the people the greatness of the power that is latent 
in them and work in co-operation with them. Whatis very much needed is the 
improvement of India’s economic condition. The three primary needs of the 
country may be said to be milk for children, food for adults and education for 
all. These three requirements should be satisfied by the Government. There 
should be associations in each district for collecting facts and figures relating to 
the economic condition of each family, as they will enable us to prove the falsity 
of the statement frequently made by officials that India’s prosperity 1s on the 
inerease. Immediate steps should, therefore, be taken to improve the economic 
condition without prejudice to political activities. 


16. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th November, reproduces, in Tamil from the 
Independent of Allahabad, the proceedings of a 


A + . . 
public meeting at Lucknow. public me eting held at Lucknow on the 16th idem 


in which speeches are said to have been made condemning the administration 
of Lord Chelmsford and demanding his recall and criticising the conduct of the 
inquiry by the Disorders Inquiry Committee without releasing the Punjab 
leaders, and resolutions passed to the effect that the Indians should refrain from 

fie reception to be accorded to Lord Chelmsford on the 


taking part in the pub 


Swapesamirnay, 


17th Nov. 1919, 
and 

DusaBearray, 

18th Nov. 1919. 


Duss BaaxkrTax, 


24th Nov. 1919. 


SwapssaMirnan, 
26th Nov. 1919. 


SwaDusamiraan, 
and . 
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Madras, 
26th Nov. 1919. 


DusaBHax an, 
Madras, 
37th Nov. 1919. 


ABDBRAPATRIXK,, 
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occasion of his visit to Lucknow and in the peace celebrations on account of the 


sorrows of the Punjab and the impending danger to the Khalifate, which ig 
greatly agitating the minds of the Muhammadans. 


17. Referring to the statement said to have been made by Mr. Gandhi at this 

; conference that, while the question of the Khalifate 

The All-India Khalifate Con- ji, hanging in the air, it is not meet to indulge in 
soremes. peace celebrations which should therefore be post- 
oned and that, if that question is not satisfactorily settled, the Government 
should note the fact that a resolution has been passed for the public to keep aloof 
without co-operating with the Government, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th 
November, invites the attention not only of the people but also of the authorities 
to the views boldly expressed by Mr. Gandhi as the President of this conference. 


The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 26th November, publish 

a .., in Tamil the proceedings of this conference held at 

The All-India’ Khalifate Dejhi on the 24th idem, while the latter paper in 

Eee. its issue of the 27th idem contains some of the 
resolutions passed at the conference. 


Adverting to the observation made by Mr. Gandhi at this conference that 
the question of the Khalifate is such as to affect the honour of England and the 
assurance of the Prime Minister and that in the event of these two being allowed 
to be affected, wealth, power and military prowess will become futile, the 
Desabhakian, of the 27th November, observes :—These words were not uttéred 
by an irresponsible political agitator. Will the British Government who are 
the lovers of liberty, justice and impartiality, pay heed to the words which 
were uttered by a true hero once highly spoken of by Sir William Vincent 
in the Imperial Legislative Council? Does Lord Chelmsford, who, in a spirit 
of exultation, said that he could suppress Satyagraha movement by military force, 
understand the true significance of these words? Those that put down, by means 
of military force; a movement that is carried on with faith in truth and justice, 
will not be considered great. Only those that adhere to their own principles, 
facing all troubles that might crop up in the way, will be praised as great men. 
It is essential that Lord Chelmsford and the British Government should understand 
this well. : 


Referring to the presidential address of ene Gandhi at the All-India 
| Khalifate Conference held at Delhi,the Axdhrapatrika, 
a ae of the 26th November, observes in its leader that 
message. Mr. Gandhi is not encouraging the Muhammadans 
with a view to securing of any temporary ends, or 
to the harassing of the authorities, and that his sole object is the triumph of truth 
and righteousness. It remarks that, when the existence of such a thing as the 
Indian nation is recognised, it is but necessary that whenever any community 
forming part of it happens to be in trouble, it is necessary that the remaining 
communities should consider it their own grievance, and that Mr. Gandhi has 
deemed it improper to hold the peace celebrations, when 8 crores of Muhammadans 
are anxious about the terms of the peace treaty, relating to the Khalifate question. 
It adds that the utterances of Mr. Lloyd George have hurt the feelings of the 
whole Muhammadan world, that the Khalifate Conference has resolved not to 
participate in the peace celebrations, if a satisfactorv settlement of the question 
should not be arrived at even now, and that Mr. Gandhi appeals to the British 
Government to do justice immediately in view of the needs of the country and 
the spirit of the times. It points out that a strong bond of union will be formed 
between the people and the Government of India, that a new era will come into 
existence, if the latter should press the wishes of the Muhammadans in this matter 
in unmistakable terms, and that Mr. Gandhi will undoubtedly be the founder of 
this new era. 


- The- paper then remarks that, though the defeat of Germany shows that the 
days of brute force are gone, its prominence in the western world has not yet 


diminished, that international jealousies there have not died out, that the desire | 


for foreign conquest has not been extinguished, and that Mr. Gandhi is delivering 
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‘ spiritual message to the world at such a juncture, urging that the well-being 
i the world can be secured only through moral force. Te Fr by observing 
that all the nations of the world should try to follow his message, and that there 
can be no hope of peace, and the Leaxue of Nations canaoot work successfully till 
then. 

In giving an account of the proceedings of the All-India Khalifate 
Conference, the Valabar /salm, of the 2>ti Novem- 
ber, gives the following as resolution No. 3:— 
“That if the final settlement of the Turkish question is unsatisfactory, the 
Mussalmans of India shall gradually withdraw from all connexion with the 
British Government.” 


Referring to the seen. he All-India Khalifate Conference held 
Saye at Delhi, the Aistnapatrita. of the 29th November, 
Pie Rha Senneree. observes that the fact that a man of such universal 
sympathies as Mr. (zandbi has presided over the conference. lends it an ubprece- 
dented authority. It remarks that the resolution passed bv the conference, 
exhorting the people not to participate in the peace celebrations, advocating the 
boycott of British goods and withholding all co-operation with the Government, if 
the Khalifate question is not going to be solved satisfactorily, is not an ordinary 
one, that the guidance of Mr. Gandhi is a guarantee that it is not the outcome of 
temporary enthusiasm, and that it has been also arranged to form Anti-Peace 
Celebration Associations to popularise the above resolution. The paper observes 
that in view of the fanaticism of the Muhammadans, and the agitation in Ugvpt. 
the Government will do well to stop for the present the peace celebrations in 
deference to the wishes of the conference without caring for prestige and that they 
will then bring pressure on the British Government to work for a satisfactory 
settlement of the Khalifate question, which rests main!y in the hands of the 
Britisk people, all the other nations being indifferent in the matter. 


“he Khbalifate Conference. 


18, Adverting to the statement recently made by the Government in the 
Local Legislative Counc] that the question of the 
ee for officers in need for constructing some residential buildings for 
a the use of officers in view of the increasing difficulty 
therefor in Madras, has for some time past been engaging their attention but that 
nothing definite has yet been done in the matter, the Swadesamniran, oi the 26th 
November, observes :— When the Government evince interest in regard to officers 
having a proper status and sufficient income, we wish to know how iar they isel 
interested in regard to the poor, who suffer for want of a hut to hve im, and in 
regard to others who suffer on account of their living in the most insanitary 
dwellings. It will be adinitted by many that it is highly emergent to provide 
these people with some accommodation before attempting to provide suitable 
residential buildings for officers. 


19. Remarking that the Viceroy gave a joint reply to all the addresses 
presented to him at Masras and that this reply 
appeared to it to be only the repetition of an old 
lesson, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th November, writes:—It is necessary. indeed, 
that associations of patriots should present addresses of welcome to the Viceroy, 
but to make mention of important matters therein serves 10 bring on disgrace. 
So long as the authorities have the right of rejecting. curtailing or amending the 
addresses intended to be presented by the people to the Viceroy, it appears to us 
to be unnecessary to make mention therein of the various needs of the country. 
We approve cf the method adopted by the Mahajana Sabha this time and we 
hope that other associations also will follow its lead. Ii the addresses had confined 
themselves to merely welcoming the Viceroy, he would also have stopped with 
the offer of thanks. We regret that several associations in Madras wasted the 
Viceroy’s time. Our opinion is that the Viccroy’s reply is in no way interesting. 
Lord Chelmsford spoke appreciatively, in regard to India having been represented 
in the Peace Conference and admitted to the League of Nations and pointed out 
that India’s self-respect would hereafter gain recognition. We demur to the 
opinion thus expressed by Lord Chelmsford, who has spoken in forgetiulness of 
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the fact that the representation in the Peace Conference was only in accordaneg¢ 
with the wishes of the bureaucracy and of the footing on which India has been 
taken into the League of Nations. We remind Lord Chelmsford of the fact that 
the Peace Conference did not accept the ag sear te desired by India. How 
can India’s self-esteem gain recognition by her having had a make-believe sharg 
in the Peace Conference and in the League of Nations? How can self-respect be 
promoted in India, when persons of the stamp of Lord Chelmsford occupy the 
viceregal seat? If India’s self-respect had been preserved by its rulers, Doctor 
Subrahmanya Ayyar and Mr. Rabindranath Tagore would not have discarded 
their titles and Sir Sankaran Nayar would not have resigned his office The 
Rowlatt Act and the Martial Law alone are sufficient to destroy India’s self-respect. 
It is surprising indeed ‘that Lord .Chemsford, who is at the head of the adminis- 
tration that sullied India’s self-respect by the introduction and application of 
enactments like those referred to above, should have alluded to the growth of 
self-respect in India. It is the opinion of India that, after the war, she is not 
in enjoyment of even the happiness which she had before the war. We ask Lord 
Chelmsford to say in what direction she is now prosperous. Lord Chelmsford 
should understand that India is suffering from physical diseases caused b 
economic wants and mental ones caused by the Punjab incidents. He has stated 
that the people of Southern India are generally peace-loving. ‘The praise bestowed 
by him on South Indians is noteworthy indeed. It is not known in which sense he 
used the word ‘ peace’. In our opinion, there is no Indian who does not desire 
peace and the people of Northern India are also peace-loving. It is known to all the 
world that ‘ peace’ is India’s own property. Weknow that a powerful agitation 
does not spring up in Southern India, when it is needed. The reason for this is that. 
heroes like ‘Tilak, Gandhi and Lajpat Rai have yet to appear in Southern India. 
Lord Chelmsford spoke to the effect that it was wrong to refer to controversial 
matters, when he had come here as a guest and made the pleasing statement that 
the public would have learnt his views from the discussions thereon in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. There is indeed no Indian who is not aware of the fact that 
Lord Chelmsford is a supporter of the action taken under the Martial Law which 
was applied in the Punjab. However, the popular leaders wanted to know what 
he had to say in Madras and they would have learnt the truth now. Will our 
readers, who noted the Viceroy’s reply in reference to the warning given by the 
Government of Madras that mention should not be made of the Punjab affairs in 
addresses of welcome, turn their attention to any other words of his in the reply ? 
The members of the Madras Presidency Association and the Home Rule League 
kept quiet perhaps on the principle that ‘silence is golden’! We express our 
gratitude to these associations. 


20. Referring to the session of this poaterenes which was held vasa b the 
a n:,.:, Swadesamitran, of the 25th November, remarks :— 

Pai: slic a a a ws eee by the moderates themselves that 
it is the nationalist party that has attained to pro- 

minence in the country and that only a very few support the moderate party, it 
is certain that India has set to work to win complete freedom. The resolutions 
passed in the aforesaid conference, which comprised those who had received 
English education as well as men unacquainted with English and included in it 
afew Brahmans and a large number of non-Brahmans, bear testimony to the 
aforesaid statement. The first resolution runs to the effect that the aims for which 
the war was waged should materialise in the case of India also, by her being 
granted the right of self-determination. It is the practice of one party to say 
that it is only the educated classes that demand privileyes and that the village 
people praise the bureaucratic administration. Let them note the aforesaid 
resolution of the Madura-Ramnad District Conference, which was composed mostly 
of villagers. Let the authorities understand from the passing of the next resolu- 
tion, which is also very important, that the feeling in regard to Turkey and the 
Punjab is spreading through all the nooks and corners of the country. In his reply 
to the addresses presented to him, the Viceroy stated only that he had arranged 
for the Indian feeling in regard to the Turkish question being represented to the 
Peace Conference, without even hinting as to what the conclusion would be. Great 
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Britain is bound to regard the wishes ofthe Indians and see that Turkey is not. 


dismembered. His Excellency the Viceroy should insist on Great Britain makin 
endeavours to induce the alties to act in due regard of-her wishes. Otherwise, 
the Muhammadans in India would, hereafter, be feeling eternal grief. It is always 
a dificult thing to govern a discontented people. We therefore request, ‘in the 
interest of the British Government, that they should try to settle the Turkish 
question in @ manper satisfactory to the Indian Mussalmans. The Government 
should note also the resolution of the conference which declares that the Rowlatt 
Act is one which has brought disgrace upon the country itself. Its ‘great defect 
is that, instead of the administration being carried on in accordance with law, it 
allows the authorities to act as they please. So long as that law remains 
unrepealed, it cannot be thought that the: Government have any regard for the 

ople. Serious troubles have already arisen as a result of the enactment of the 
said law, while it has not done any good whatever. If Lord Chelmsford should 
attempt to repeal it soon, the credit of having rectified his own mistake would go 
to him. 


The Swadesamiran, in its supplement of the 23rd November, and in its 
issue uf the 25th idem, and the Desabhaktan, in its 
issues of the 25th and 26th November, publish in 
Tamil in parts the remaining portion of the pro- 
eeedings of this conference, while the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th idem reproduces 
the rest of the presidential address delivered at the conference. 

Expressing its appreciation at this conference having very fairly and boldly 
represented the views of the 
observes :— We should say that the proceedings of this conference were conducted 
more efficiently than those of the conferences held in other places. . The resolu- 
tion in connexion with Dyer, ©’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford makes it clear that 
the Tamil people will not get themselves deluded by the words of certain persons 
who pose themselves to be leaders but who are in reality devoid of any sense, and 
that they are competent to have the might of self-determination. It is the duty 
of true patriots to boldly represent the facts without caring for the likes and 
dislikes of any one. 


The Sourashira, of the 8th November, observes, in the course of detailing 
the work that has to be done in this conference, 
The Maiura-Ramnad District that Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar of Salem is the 
Conference. J85°P 
only person competent to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this body at a time when there are apprehensions of danger from the 
Rowlatt Act and the Press Act and, pointing out that staunch nationalists should 
come forward from each community to infuse the people with nationalistic: spirit, 
writes:—The main drawback in this country is industrial backwardness. If the 
rulers wish to be of any real service to the ruled, why should they not teach them 
the dyeing industry according to new methods, which is in great demand here ? 
Why should not chemicals and hardware goods be manufactured here ? i, when 
there are iron and coal mines in India itself, those articles are to be imported 
from the western countries, when is the prosperity of this country to be attended 
to? Next in importance comes the question of education. The number of 
literates in this country will be only 2 per cent of the population. Is it not the 
duty of the rulers to devote as much attention to the education of. their subjects 
in this country as they. do in their own? Has the proverb “ Think af others 
also as you would about yourself” no application in the case of the rulers? ‘The 
cpm laid down in moral codes, that it is the main duty of a king to view - 
is subjects alike, deserves to be noted by statesmen and administrators. lhe 
Indian Civil Service Examination should be held in India itself and courses of 
study in Engineering, Medicine and Industries should be instituted here, as India 
has from a long time been deemed to have greater facilities for such things than 
other countries. The question of medicine and sanitation comes next. If there 
are not even one thousand medical men in this Presidency which has a population 
almost equal to that of England, how can they be expected to cope with their 
work? It is on account of this defect that the sanitary condition of the people 1s 
unsatisfactory and they die in large numbers. It 1s an important duty of the 
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rulers to attend to this matter. But the appointment of highly-paid officers, who 
will not use the indigenous articles, will only tend to hasten the ruin of Indig 
instead of remedying this defect. Only if the people of this country should be 
taught medicine here and appointed to such places, the people can have the 
service of physicians who will understand their condition and administer suitable 
medicines. While the house-tax has increased 50, 60 and 70 per cent and even 
cent per cent in some places and while action has been taken in the other major 
rovinces in regard to this matter, the Government of Madras are still consider. 
ing about it without taking any action. 


21. Adverting to the report of the Joint Committee, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
| 25th November, observes:—It appears from the 
summary of this report, that the Joint Committeg 
have interested themselves in the subject of Indian reforms and handled it ing 
sympathetic manner. We hope all intelligent Indians will only appreciate their 
liberal views and praise them. ‘The recommendations made by them are such ag 
can be accepted by us. They deserve to be praised for their having taken great 
pains in regard to this matter and worked patiently. We believe that the reforms 
now recommended by them are really good ones and that we can advance further 
and further, having them for our basis. It appears from the summary of the 
report that it can be definitely asserted that the reforms constitute a great advance 
upon the present system of Indian administration. We feel certain that the 
Houses of Parliament will accept the recommendations of the Joint Committee. 
We do not mean to say that these have secured to us all reforms and that the 

are quite satisfactory. Our aspirations are unlimited and it will be a mistake, if 
we expect the Joint Committee to enable us to realise all of them. We regret 
that this Bill does not apply to Burma. The Council of State has been left 
untouched by it. It will bea little hard on us that the Government of India 
should be permitted to appoint all the members thereof. We think that this may, 
at times, involve us in trouble. ‘The recommendation of the appointment of three 
Indians to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as suggested by Sir Sankaran Nayar, 
is a great step forward and is likely to benefit us in all ways. The Committee 
have adopted an excellent device for silencing the non Brahman clamour. They 
have thrown upon the Brahmans and non-Brahmans themselves the responsibility 
for composing their differences and coming to a workable understanding. If they 
should be unable to do so, the Government will have to interfere, and appoint an 


arbitrator for the purpose. It will not be creditable for both the communities to 
drive matters to such a strait. | 


Referring to this subject, the Desabhaktan, of the 26th November, observes :— 
We are of opinion that there cannot be the smallest benefit to India from piece- 
meal reforms, so long as the all-powerful bureaucracy retain their influence and 
unlimited authority and so long as British justice and principles are disregarded 
and men’s birthrights trampled upon. Though some changes have been introduced 
in the new Reforms Bill, we have to state that they are such as are likely to 
entail a greater expenditure of money and are not capable of altering the character 
of the original draft. It is being said that the new Bill would be passed into law 
without much change. As to the demand for the abolition of the Indian Council, 
its present constitution has been confirmed with some minor modifications. All 
the Indian representatives were unanimous in giving evidence to the effect that 
there should be an element of popular responsibility in the Government of India 
also, as in the case of Provincial Governments.. The report is not clear as to how 
this right has been conceded. We may even take it that there is no such thing. 
It is found in the new Bill that a President on a salary to be fixed by the Gov- 
ernor should be appointed by the latter to preside over the meetings of the 
Legislative Council and that, to assist him, a Deputy President should be elected, 
on a salary to be determined by the Legislative Council. We do not understand 
the meaning of these provisions. As soon as the Reforms Bill is brought into 
force, why should not the President also, like the Deputy President, be elected 
and his salary fixed by the Legislative Council ? Though the formation of 
the Grand Committee ee been given up in the case of provinces, a new 
method has been recommended. Suppose the Governor wants to get a Bill 
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connected with a reserved subject assed into law. It is stated in the report 
that, if the members of the Legislative Council do not allow the Bill to be 
brought before the Council, the mere affixing of the Governor's signature 
thereto will give it the force of law having the same validity asa law enacted 
by the legislature and that it will come into force on its recelving the assent 
of the Viceroy. Much harm may result from this system. We apprehend that 
it is likely to enable Governors like Lord Pentland, who may be under the 
influence of the bureaucracy, to set the Legislative Council at naught and enact 
laws as they please. As the Viceroy also will generally go according to the 
opinion of the provincial Governors, without paying heed to that of the people, 
the system referred to above cannot be commended. It appears from the report 
that the members of the India Council will generally be paid an annual salary of 
Rs. 18,000 and will also be entitled to pension on retirement. The unnecessary 
cost which will be incurred on this account has to be borne by the poor Indians. 
There is a special note appended to clause 41 of the new Bill to the effect that. 
at the end of five years, a commission will be appointed to make a survey of the 
system of administration in India and report in regard to any modifications or 
improvements necessary 1n the direction of the grant of responsible government. 
When this itself is objectionable, we are also surprised at another feature thereof 
viz., the power given to that commission to curtail responsible government. We 
can understand one thing from the trend of the Bill. The British seem to think 
that India should be governed by the bureaucracy according to their pleasure, 
that their honour and status should be preserved under any circumstances and 
that, if they should assume the role of masters and say that the Indians are not 
fit for the grant of responsible government, the latter should accept it and act in 
obedience to them. There are also one or two favourable points in the Bill. 


That there will be three Indian members in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
that the status and pay of the members of the Executive Council and Indian 
Ministers will be equal, give satisfaction to us to some extent. We understand 
that the new Bill will be passed into law with some modifications by the end of 
December. ‘The question now arises as to whether we are to accept or reject this 


Act. Patriots of spirit like Mr. Satyamurti are writing to the Press that it should 
be rejected. Our readers would have learnt from our issue of yesterday that 
Mr. ‘l'ilak, who is one of the representatives of the Congress, is prepared to accept 
the Bill that is to be passed into law, whatever may be its character. After the 
Reforms Bill becomes law, we should, as suggested by Mr. Tilak, accept it and, 
again agitate strongly for the grant of greater reforms. It was resolved also in 
the Nationalists’ Conference held recently that it was essential that the present 
reforms should be accepted and agitation made for securing still greater ones. 
Wedo not know when propagandist work will be started in accordance with the 
resolution of this body. We caution the N ationalist leaders that they should not 
Waste their time any more. , | 
In welcoming Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao to Madras on his return from England 
the Desabhaktan, of the 26th November, refers to the statement made by him to 
the representative of the Associated Press of India, that popular wishes are unable 
to make any headgray here as the administration is being carried on at present in 
accordance with the wishes of the members of the Indian Civil Service and that 
this system is not going to be changed by the expected reforms, and adds :—We 
full support the opinion expressed by Mr. Madhava Rao that no benefit whatever 
will be derived from the coming reforms. The cost incurred on account of these 
reforms might run into some lakhs. We would be glad if the results should be 
commensurate with the expenditure. But we are unable to see that it has resulted 
in ar ag good. What is to be done ? 
The Hindu Nesan, 1n its issue of the 26th November, continues its comments 
on the report of the Joint Committee and writes :— 
sadian reforme. The proposals of the cemmittee in regard to the 
Imperial Legislative Council fall far short of our aims. It is stated that the 
overnor-General may, at his discretion, appoint any member of the Council to 
be its President. That 100 out of the 150 members of the Legislative Council 
will be elected representatives, is satisfactory indeed. But the provision that the 
Provincial Legislative Council should be presided over by a person appointed by 
the Governor does not seem to be a proper one. 
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Referring to the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th November, 
observes:—A new spirit, which has had the effect of increasing the people’s thirst 
for freedom, has appeared in the world as the result of the great war and the 
statesmen of allied countries have frequently spoken 1n a manner likely to 
strengthen it. We are sure that great disappointment would have been caused to 
those who expected that the Joint Committee appointed to consider the Indian 
Reforms Bill would pay heed to the circumstances referred to above and recommend 
the grant to India of reforms suited to the times. It does not appear that, even 
if Colonel Yate and others should makea motion for postponing the consideration 
of the Bill, it will be of any us, as the Government are bent upon passing it into 
law anyhow without delay. Most probably, the Bill might be passed in Parlia- 
ment in the very terms of the recommendations ‘of the Joint Committee. Hence, 
the question does not at all arise now as to whether the Bill is to be accepted or 


rejected. It has only to be considered how far it is likely to fulfil our aspirations, 


In connexion therewith, we should note to what extent it 1s in conformity with 
the’ demands of the Congress. But the Moderates, who are loudly proclaiming 
that they are endowed with statesmanship and a ee to a great degree, may 
say that there is a preponderance only of Nationalists in the Congress and that the 
demands of that body are of an extreme character. The Bill does not grant even 
the reforms asked for by the Moderates, viz., the abolition of the India Council, 
the introduction of some measure of responsibility in the Central Government and 
the grant of fiscal autonomy to India. Not one of these three points has been 
conceded by the Bill. In spite of the recommendation of the Crewe Committee 
for the abolition of the Irtdia Council, the Joint Committee have on:y proposed 
its continuance. In addition, they have recommended an increase of the salary 
of the members thereof and their being invested with responsibilty by a distribu- 
tion of the departments of administration among them. The Joint Committee 
have permitted the introduction into England also of this system of distributing 
departments among members, which is a common practice of the bureaucracy 
prevalent in India. While no benefit whatever can be expected to accrue to India 
from this, it may perhaps prejudice her interests. We should not allow ourselves 
to be deceived by the recommendation that more Indians should be appointed to 
that council, as the minimum number of Indian members has not been fixed by 
the committee. As to the Government of India, the committee have not even 
touched it. Here the bureaucratic system of administration will continue as at 
— While the committee have fixed the number of Indian members in the 
ixecutive Council as three, the report gives us no idea as to the number of 
European members. We wish to know what weight their opinions will have. It 
is only the European members, that may be in the majority, that will conduct 
affairs as they please. While we want a change in the system of administration 
itself, we can never accept the offer to appoint some more Indians, which is like 
giving the shadow instead of the substance. Even at the time of the appointment 
of Lord Sinha as the Under Secretary of State for India, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal 
stated that it was only of the nature of a trick and that we should not allow 
ourselves to be deluded thereby. Fiscal autonomy is essential for the advance- 
ment of the country. If England had not protected her indust®ies and trade by 
the exercise thereof, she could never have attained her present high position. 
What are we to think of the reforms which, in spite of such a knowledge and 
while India is occupying a low status for want of it, do not confer that power ? 
With a view to hoodwink us, it is stated that the Secretary of State will not 
ordinarily interfere in cases in which the Government of India and the Legislative 
Council are agreed. It is like supposing an impossible thing to be possible. We 
are well-acquainted with the attitude of the Government of India, who neither 
respect, nor are bound to regard, the opinion of the public, as can be understood 
from the recent public utterance of the Viceroy that he is not in the habit of 
attaching any weight to @he criticisms of the Press. Even assuming that the 
Government of India and the Legislativé Council are likely to agree on a certain 
gee is it necessary that the Secretary of State for India should only exercise 

is extraordinary powers and set it aside, if he is not in favour of it? Will it 
not be sufficient, if he gives a hint of his attitude to the Government of India? 
The commendation, by some papers, of this report which is not satisfactory in 
regard to even a single important point is surprising to us. We can indeed 
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definitely assert that the recommendations of. the Joint Committee, considered as 

a whole, fall short of our legitimate demands. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, reverts to this subject and Swapzsamrras, 
qrites :—It is no doubt true that the Joint Committee have, ina measure, relaxed a7 Nor 1019 
complicated safeguards and restrictions provided in the original draft and clothed as 
it with some flesh and blood. But the Bill remains unchanged in regard to the 
fundamentals. The J oint Committee have consented to the introduction of 
diarchy inthe provinces. ‘They have stated that, though this is a novelty unknown 
in the world, they could not think of any other alternative which would bo in 
conformity with the declaration of August 1917. ‘1 hey have counselled the 
adoption of a course which results in splitting the administration into two and 
jssure to increase the cost thereof many times, whether or not it confers real 
responsibility on the people. It would have been proper if the Joint Committe 
had accepted the principle of women suffrage, even while the Indian constitution 
itself was being fashioned anew. However, as they have left the matter to be 
decided by the new Provincial Legislative Councils themselves, which will contain 
a majority of popular representatives, we hope they will grant suifrage to women. 
We appeciate the acceptance, by the Joint Committee, of the suggestion made by 
the Editor of this paper as a representative of the Congress, iu the note submitted b 
him tothe committee with regard to non-Brahman representation. We hope that 
this will give satisfaction to the non-Brahmans. The committee have proposed that, 
in regard to the representation of depressed classes, the Government of India should 
consult the Local Governments and provide for the adequate representation of those. 
communities. It can be learnt only from experience as to how far this method of 
representation will prove useful. The same recommendation has been made in. 
regard to the representation of landholders in the provinces. These are the only 
recommendations made by the commitee in regard to the right of voting. We 
hope that all persons will generally accept them, seeing that the committee have 
laid it down that the Government of India can modify any of the methods only 
by way of increasing the number of voters aud not reducing it. But we are not 
ina position to say from the information now available to us what rights the 
labourers are likely to get. We hope, from the statement of the Joint Committee 
that the Government of India should provide for the representation of urban 
labourers, that the matter will receive proper attention. From the recommenda- 
tions of the committee in regard to the division of subjects into reserved and 
transferred ones, we are unable to say definitely which of them will be transferred 
tothe Ministers. As in regard to the transfer of the Educational Department 
some safeguards have been provided so far as the universities are concerned, 
we cannot now say anything finally about it. It appears that ‘industries’ will 
be a transferred subject. We can expect great benefit to accrue from this. In 
spite of our having strongly urged that ‘land revenue’ should be transferred 
to the Ministers as it affected 75 per cent of the people in provinces, our demand 
has not been complied with. However, it is consoling to us that the Joint 
Committee have laid it down that land revenue can hereafter be enhanced only 
with the sanction of the Levislature. But we cannot say for certain what 
advantage can be derived from this, so long as the Land Revenue Department 
Is not transferred to the Ministers and the executive retain it in their own hands 
along with power to enforce all the laws relating thereto against the wishes of the 
Legislative Council. ° 


In its leading article on this subject, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th Dewsmsmman, 

November, makes the following observations among  agth Nov. 1919. 

others :—It is certain that, as soon as the Reforms | 
Bill is passed, it will be given effect to and none can help accepting it; for the 
subjects have no other alternative than to submit tothe ways of the rulers. “Most 
of those, who made a great noise throughout this presidency protesting against the 
acceptance of the reforms are already busying themselves with securing seats in 
the Legislative Council to be new ly formed. Mother Bharata has not yet given 
birth to such children as will, in a body, take a vow to reject the reforms.’ ‘Even 
such traitors as would support the introduction of the Martial Law in the Punjab, 
ave come out of her womb. What is to be done? It is well known that 
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Mr. Tilak is a great national worker regardless of the troubles that might be 
caused by the bureaucratic Government. Those that do national service followin 
him are very few in number. Our question is, how many there are who are 


_prepared.to undergo sufferings like him. Is it not, when innumerable Indiang 


come forward to bear sufferings like Mr. Tilak, that the Parliament will tremble 
and volunteer to grant India such reforms as will remove her bondage. Then 
there will be noneed for our people to go to England at a heavy cost and worship 
at her feet. If we do the requisite work in India, effective reforms will come of 
their own accord. It is ridiculous that thirty-three crores of people should try to 
obtain swaraj with the help of others. As our British rulers are lovers of liberty, 
they are watching as to the amount of sacrifice we are making in the cause of 
liberty. The reforms we are to get will be commensurate with the enthusiasm 
and activity with which we, as human beings, wake a constitutional agitation, 
hating bendege and loving liberty which is indispensable to man. We cannot 
get complete swarajso long as we are depending on others. The din of the 
constitutional agitation made in India should wake up those in Parliament. It is 
only then they will think of allaying India’s thirst for liberty. Many of our 
leaders have now returned from England with the new experience, which is 
nothing but the fact that agitation should be made in India alone. ‘The leaders 
should, without stopping with speaking in the Congress and writing to the news- 
papers, establish political associations in all nooks and corners, carry on propagandist 
work and create in the people a new consciousness which will give rise to a new 
activity in them. Mr. Lala Lajput Rai is sending now and again heroic messages 
from America, pointing out the need for-such consciousness and activity. We 
have a huge task lying ahead of us. The work done by us till now is but a trifle. 
When is the Press Act to be abolished? When are the Rowlatt Act and several 
other cruel Acts to be repealed? When is the time for the administrative system 
adopted by the creators of these Acts to change ? Brethren! Consider. Is it an 
easy matter to get rid of all these things? It is no easy task to change an 
administrative system that has been adopted for a long time and establish another 
in its place. This involves great labour and a large sacrifice. Weshould consider 
these things over and over and get more and more enthusiastic and resolute in the 
matter. We should remain indifferent to the coming reforms and be solely 
intent on the work which has to be done. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 28th November, writes:—When the various items 
of the Reforms Bill are carefully considered, it is 
clear that there is no chance for the poverty of the 
Indians being relieved. Land Revenue has not been included among the 
‘transferred subjects.’ The fiscal responsibility rests in the bureaucrats. 
Trade privileges have not been granted as demanded by the Indians. But it 
appears that, when the Government of India and the Imperial Legislative 
Council agree in matters where there is no competition by British merchants, 
some of these privileges will be conceded. So long as the bureaucrats have 
unlimited powers, they will exercise them in ways prejudicial to India’s interests. 
Differences will crop up between them and the Legislative Council when attempts 
are made to relieve the poverty of India by improving her economic condition. 
But one thing is certain. If the members of the Legislative Council should, with 
unceasing perseverance and enthusiasm, stand firm without yielding when questions 
of improving the economic situatién are brought for consideration, a way will be 
found for relieving the poverty of the country. 


In an article reproducing at length the interview which its representative 
had with Diwan V. P. Madhava Bao to ascertain 
his views on these reforms, the Desabhaktan, of the 
27th November, contains the fcllowing as some of the observations made by 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao on the subject :—Though the old Bill has been amended in 
the light of the recommendations of the Joint Committee, the poverty of the poor 
Indians will in no way be relieved thereby. Taxation will become heavier and, 
when this Bill becomes law, the number of officials drawing a salary of Res. 5,000 
from the public funds will only increase. Further, as this Bill has been drafted 
with the idea that the Indians are not fit for Home Rule and that they are low in 
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the scale of nations of the world, it is my conviction that it will not be producti 
of any good. Indians should not keep quiet. As soon as the Reforms yore 


brought into force, they should acquaint the public with its defects and the- 


hardships caused by it, for which political propagandist work should be carried on 
in the vernaculars in all taluks and villages. Agitation made till now throuch 
newspapers will not suffice. We should make the British subjects attend to our 
ievances and dispel their ignorance in regard to Indian affairs. The bureau- 
crats having tasted the pleasures of power are unwilling to part with it. The 
consider that they alone can govern India and that the Indians have not the 
required capacity to govern her. ‘I'his is but a delusion and it is want of wisdom 
on their part to suppose that the British administration will come to an end if 


they should quit India. There is no doubt that the Indians will carry on the 
administration of India efficiently. 


The Swadesamitran, in its issue of the 28th November, continues its comments 
on the report of the Joint Committee and, referring to the constitution and 
powers of the Provincial Governments that might be established as a result of 
their recommendations, remarks:—According to the present system, even if all 
the non-official members should join together and defeat a proposition brought by 
the (jovernment, it Paige of no avail, as the resolutions of the Legislative 
Council are not binding upon the Executive Government. Hence, we were 
demanding a change in this system in the direction of increasing the number of 
popular representatives in the Legislative Council in conformity with the practice 
obtaining in other advanced countries and of subordinating the Executive to the 
Legislature. It is difficult to expect that the diarchic system of administration 
introduced by the Bill, which is new to the world itself, will work satisfactorily. 
Further, its character depends to a great extent upon the attitude of the 
provincial Governors. The report is silent as to the number of members the 
Legislative Councils are to contain on the whole. The original proposal to 
constitute a Grand Committee for getting the Bills brought by the Government in 
respect of reserved subjects passed into law, has no doubt been rejected by the 
Joint Committee, but we are unable to see any advantage in the alternative 
proposed by them, as the powers, with which the Grand Committee were 
originally intended to be invested, now go to the Governor without even the 
provision of adequate safeguards. Ifthe Governor had been granted the power 
of issuing only emergency ordinances which would remain in force for six months 
as in the case of those issued by the Viceroy, it might give us some satisfaction. 
But the power now granted to him to make permanent laws cannot, in the least, 
he accepted. While it is stated that the two branches of Government should hold 
a consultation before introducing Bills relating to the imposition of new taxes, the 
Bill is not clear as to what will happen in case of a difference of opinion between 
the two. If it should be decided by votes, it is only the Executive Government 
that can command a majority, as there are only two ministers while there may 
be four members in the Executive Council besides the Governor. What will the 
ministers do then? It is consoling ina way that the system of separate budget 
was not approved by the Joint Cominittee. But their recommendation that, in 
cases of dispute between the Executive Government and the ministers, the 
Governor may divide the revenues between the two branches, has the effect of 
taking away by one hand what was given by the other. The ministers under the 
reformed system will have to carry on the administration in a wanner so as not to 
displease the Executive Government or forfeit the regard of the Legislative 
Council. Though it is true that their status will be equal to that of the members 
of the Executive Council, we doubt whether they will be able to continue in office 
foralong time. It is provided that the Governors may remove them 1f they please. 
Though the Emperor has the constitutional right to remove the ministers even 
when they have not lost the confidence of the Legislature, the principle has been 
established in England that he should not do so unless such a contingency arises. 
But will the conferment of such a power in India on persons of the stamp of Lord 
Pentland, when the Parliamentary system is being newly introduced therein, 
allow the conduct of affairs in a proper manner? While it 1s just to empower 
them to remove the ministers when the latter forfeit the confidence of the 
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Legislature, to invest them with the arbitrary power of removing the ministers ag 
they please will have the effect of voluntarily creating trouble. Under the 
circumstances, -there is no cause for any one to be envious of those who aspire for 
the position of ministers. The satisfactory working of these complicated provi. 
sions depends very much upon the attitude of the Governors. These proposals 
constituting the first step to responsible government may be of benefit even to a 
slight extent, only if the Governors hold liberal views and carry on the adminis- 
tration in a satisfactory manner. Responsible government will become a da 


dream, if great men like Lord Pentland or Sir Reginald Craddock should be 
Governors. 


Reverting to this subject again, the Swadesamitran, of the 29th November, 
writes :—While we have been strenuously urging fora thorough cliange in the 
very system of administration of the Central Government and the introduction 
therein of some measure of responsibility, will our purpose be achieved by the 
grant of more seats to the Indians in the Executive Council? We understand 
that there is even now a strong agitation for increasing the number of European 
members of the said council. Thisis only as we expected. So, the contention 
that we have been raising all along, that there will not be any use in simpl 
appointing three Indian members to Executive Council, has gained force. If the 
industries of the country should be strengthened, import duties should be levied 
on foreign goods, so that the indigenous one might be enabled to compete with 
the former. All the other countries have adopted this method and strengthened 
their industries. Similarly, if the Legislative Council should be of opinion that 
duties should be levied in India on goods coming from Great Britain, will the 
Executive Council, in whick there is a preponderance of European members 
consent to such a course? It is, therefore, impossible to think that the Govern- 
ment and the Legislative Council will act in unison in regard to matters of 
taxation. The railway freights now levied on Indian raw products are such as 
have the effect of rendering India unable to compete with foreign goods in the 
market. As the railway companies are managed by Europeans, they are interested 
only in increasing the European trade, while the bureaucracy also will be anxious 
to protect the trade of their own people. In these circumstances, will the Govern- 
ment of India accept the views of the Legislative Council? It will be clear from 
a careful consideration of the provisions of the Bill that no real power has been 
granted to the people in regard to the Central Goverrment. Still, some of our 
friends are dancing with joy under the impression that great opportunities have 
been given to them of using their influence with the Government. It is no doubt 
true that the words of popular representatives will have influence, if the Govern- 
ment should feel themselves bound to act with due deference to their opinion. 
But the attitude of the Central Government, as judged from recent events, does 
not give us the slightest encouragement in that direction. Though the Partlia- 
mentary Committee which is proposed to be constituted permanently is not 
invested with statutory powers, still the fact that the members thereof can raise 
discussions on Indian affairs in the Houses of Parliament may be of some advan- 
tage to us. It is an unfortunate thing that Burma has been excluded from this 
scheme. Sir Reginald Craddock has raised the cry of ‘ Burma for the Burmese’ 
though the people of Burma do not demand it, and managed to deprive it even of 
the small reforms that are to be granted to India. The Burmese have been 
cajoled with the statement that they would be granted reforms suited to their 
capabilities and capacity. It is regrettable indeed that the Joint Committee 
should have excluded Burma without paying the slightest regard to the demand 
of the Burmese representatives, who went to England in deputation, that they 
should be granted the same reforms as in the case of India, backed up as the 
demand was by several Europeans like Sir Bernard Houghton. The reforms have, 
on the whole, been highly disappointing. It is no doubt true that, in regard to 
provinces, some improvements have been effected with great hesitation. As the 
results of even these minor reforms depend to a great extent upon the attitude of 
the provincial Governors, we cannot now say anything for certain. ‘The Central 
Government is to continue in the same state as ever. We have been demanding 


from a long time a thorough overhauling of the system of administration so that 
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it may be carried on in accordance with popular wishes. We have also frequently, 
inted out that no benefit whatever can be derived so long as the executive is. 
not responsible to the people. .'urther, its necessity has been made clear b 
recent incidents. We therefore urged that provisions intended to safeguard the 
fundamental rights of the people should‘be included in the Bill itself. Even that 
has not been granted to us. itis highly regrettable that this committee composed 
of Europeans,‘ who were born in a free country and who are breathing the 


atmosphere of freedom, should have failed to safeguard the fundamental rights of 


subjects in spite of their knowledge of recent events in the Punjab. 


The Desabhakian, of the 25th November, reproduces in Tamil contribu- 
tions from Messrs. Tilak, Horniman and Satya- 


murti to the Daily Herald of England on this 
subject, which appear 10 the Hindu of the 25th November. 3 


Remarking that a few members of the House of Commons are endeavouring 
to cut short the Indian reforms, the Desabhaktan, of the 1st December, observes :— 
As the administration isin the hands of the bureaucrats and the responsibility of 
granting reforms to India devolves on the Parliament, the expectation of obtainin 
reforms as desired by the Indians will not be realised. It is to be noted that for 
the last two years all great men have joined together and spent their time to 
grant some reforms without the slightest shred of Home Rule in them. Within 
the time Mr. Montagu returned to England after visiting India and formulated 
his scheme of reforms, the war came to a termination in Europe and the Peace 
Conference met and dispersed. In India the Rowlatt report came out and on the 
lines thereof the Rowlatt Act has been enacted. All these are very quickly done. 
But itis not known how many years will be required if satisfactory reforms 
which will serve as a basisto Home Rule are to be granted to India. The 
bureaucrats are deceiving us taking advantage of our nature and actions. We do 
not know how long our leaders will continue to dance to their tune. How much 
time and consideration are required for granting such petty reforms? Even after 
such delay and consideration, some members of Parliament have tried and secured 
an extension of time. It is not known when the day will come when India will 
be regarded as a nation by Itngland. It is not fair for lovers of liberty to waste 
time in the expectation of the coming reforms. We do not know what discus- 
sions and what differences of opinions will crop up in Parliament in connexion 
with this subject, but it is certain that the reforms will be passed into law in some 
shape or other. When once they become law, they will surely come into force. 
So we have been advising the people again and again not to wait for what is goin 
tocome. It is the duty of the patriots to be solely intent on the work to be done 
hereafter. We believe that the coming Congress will pay deep consideration 
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to the matter of formulating a new demand and the steps to be taken for 


realising it. : 

The Desabhaktan, of the 2nd December, publishes in Tamil extracts 
from the speech of Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao on 
Indian reforms delivered on the occasion of a 
reception accorded to him and the other members of the Congress deputation 
under the auspices of the Madras Provincial Congress Committee. 


The Sampad Abhiudaya, of the 3rd December, writes :—It would be better if 
the Reform Bill is not passed before the next session 
of the Indian National Congress is over. Unless 
we have our representatives in the British Parliament, we shall not get any 
material concession. Ireland, with a population of 30 lakhs, has a hundred 
members to represent her. We are 300 millions and should therefore have at 
least 300 of our representatives in the Parliament until we get Home Rule. If 
this is done, we shall yet Home Rule in course of time and there will be no room 
for autocracy. A just rule will inevitably have to be established. There will 
then be greater cordiality between English men and Indians. There will be less 
peertunsty for unbridled action on the part of persons like Lord Sydenham. 

he progress of England and India will go hand in hand. It is to be hoped 
therefore that the Congress will pass a resolution to the effect that India should 
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have 200 representatives in the British Parliament and that the Congress should 
carry on a constitutional fight for it unceasingly until this privilege is granted. 


The Malayali, of the 29th November, remarks that the Reform Bill ag it 
has emerged from the Joint Committee of both 
| _ Houses of Parliament is still unacceptable to the 
Congress party and the Home Rule League. The Congress party believes that 
the concessions allowed in the Bill, such as the appointment of three Indiang ip 
the Executive Council of the Pm | the provision about the President of the 
Legislative assembly, and the transfer of the India Office estimates to the Home 
budget, will not benefit Indians to any appreciable extent. There is reason to be 
glad of the disappointment of the moderates who fondly hoped that, if they 
praised Mr. Montagu and sought the favour of the bureaucracy, the principle of 
responsibility would be introduced in the Central Government as in the Provin- 
cial Governments. . . The moderates have only now discovered how 
ridiculous is their position. . . Any way the promise that new reforms will 
be introduced after ten years is a consolation. 


In commenting upon the report of the Joint Committee on the Indian 
Reforms Bill, the Desabhimani, of the 29th 
November, says :— The Bill even in its present form 
exhibits clearly the solicitude of the British Government for the progress and 
prosperity of India, and for this Indians should be deeply grateful to them. 


In a first article commenting on the report of the Joint Committee on 
Indian reforms, the Manorama, of the 25th Novem- 
‘ber, remarks that the report is ‘not at all 
disappointing.” It approves of the report generally and takes exception only to 
the provision that Ministers may be thrown out of office by the Governor. This 
power, it thinks, should have been given to the Legislative assembly. 


22. In a leading article under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th 
ee Se November, writes :—Virtues such as love and 

a ee oe eee mercy do not spread in the world like vices such as 
murder and theft. Many might have forgotten Lord Ripon who, out of the 
Viceroys that came to India, contributed much to her welfare. But we know 
that many have not forgotten Lord Curzon, whose actions were ever dwelling in 
the minds of the people; but their place has now been taken by those of Lord 
Chelmsford. India is now canopied as it were by Lord Chelmsford’s acts. There 
is no sensible person in India who does not think of them. Lord Chelmsford is 
the subject of conversation everywhere. It is being talked about even in nooks 
and corners that Lord Chelmsford should go. The Nationalist organs also have 
become emboldened to condemn his acts and say courageously that he should go 
away. It is the wish of India that he should be recalled within the term of his 
office. It appears that the idea has sprung up among a body of educated men 
that, though Lord Chelmsford has committed many acts contrary to British 
principles, still as he was of great assistance in the matter of reforms he alone 
should, on account of his experience, be the Viceroy when the reforms are to be 
given effect to. We will not admit that he was instrumental in securing these 
reforms, as they are the result only of the European war and of our agitation. 
If, instead of Lord Chelmsford, another person should now occupy the viceregal . 
seat, the reforms would certainly emerge ih a somewhat liberal form. It should 
be noted that, though Mr. Montagu belongs to the Liberal Party, he is a member 
of the capitalist class. If, instead of Mr. Montagu who has a tendency to support 
all the actions of Lord Chelmsford, any of the Labour leaders should be the 
Secretary of State for India .at the present time, there is no doubt that there 
would be a more liberal grant of reforms. We assert also that Lord Chelmsford 
would then have been reealled as desired by the Indians. Mr. Montagu 18 
conducting the affairs in a very crafty way and the Amrita Bazaar Patrika has 
understood his craftiness. We contradict the statement of those who say that 1¢ 
is only to Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu that we owe the reforms. It is our 
view that, though no bénefit whatever is going to be derived from these reforms, 
Lord Chelmsford should not be in the viceregal seat when they are given effect to. 
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If one of the stamp of Lord Chelmsford should be the Viceroy at that time, the 
heart of mother Bharata would continue to burn. Enough indeed is the suffering 
undergone during the time of Lord Chelmsford under the system of administration 
based upon the Minto-Morley reforms! UO British people! We cannot endure 
any more suffering. A person of the stamp of Lord Carmichael should be the 
Viceroy of India when the reforms come to be practically worked. Our friends, 
who think that it will ke good if one who worked along with Mr. Montagu in 
giving a shape to the reforms report should be the Viceroy and conduct the 
affairs at the time these reforms are passed into law and given effect to, are not 
perhaps in the habit of reading the evidence given by General Dyer and other 
military officers before the Punjab Disorders Inquiry Committee. The splendid 
acts committed under the Martial Law in the Punjab are coming to light just 
now. Let our friends consider whether Lord Chelmsford who is lending his 
support to such crucl acts should remain or go away. It is quite against Indian 

nnviples to set our minds upon the reforms and forget the Punjab. The 
Viewer will, under the coming reforms, have ten times as much power as he is 
exercising at present. What will be the condition of mother Bharata if a person 
like Lord Chelmsiord should be the Viceroy then? Brethren! It is, therefore, 
our first duty to take steps for securing tbe recall of Lord Chelmsford. We wish 
to say a friendly word to him in this connexion: ‘QO Lord Chelmsford! It will 
be better for Your Excellency to lay down your office of your own accord. It no 
longer becomes you to continue as Viceroy. When will you go?” 


The Vrittanta Patrike, of the 4th December in a leading article, observes :— 


a _ While the people and the Government of Mysore 

P ae Sore DO rd Chelme- ave accorded to His Excellency Lord Cheimeford 
a welcome which is in perfect keeping with the 

honours due to the representative of His Imperial Majesty, a few there are, who, 
dissatisfied with the sdaslaituaiien of His Excellency, have refused to participate 
in the welcome and hospitalities. In the Madras Presidency some meetings were 


held for urging the recall of His Iixcellency. It behoves us not to forget the 


fact that His Excellency had to undertake viceregal responsibilities during the 
most critical times. Lord Chelmsford had to steer the country safely through 
many & grave situation such as that created by the terrific European war, the 
Afghan troubles which had even spread to places on this side of the frontier, the 
influenza epidemic, the famine, the Home Rule agitation and the cruel misdeeds 
in the Punjab all of which came up in such quick succession and any one of 
which would have been sufficient to render the task of administration extremely 


difficult when we consider the last extent of this country and the extreme diversity 
of caste. creed and sect. 


28. The Dravidan, of the 26th November, “aenbennted a sommeu mention from the 
;, en of a correspondent who, in the course of offerin 
STS See SENSE Sitios to the Wehensals, makes the following 
statements among others:—The Brahmans under guise of friendship, proclaim 
loudly that the Muhammadans are their brethren, and allure them into their 
deceitful snare, Oh wise ones! Why should you ally yourselves with the 
Brahmans, who spoke very disparagingly of Muhammad, the Prophet ? What is 
the great service that they have rendered to your community? What for have 
you come to adopt the deceitful advice of these sinful creatures who had frequently 
recorded in their works that, if any of the organs of your brethren should but 
come into contact with them, it should be cut off completely. How have you 
come to place full confidence in the deceitful and self-interested words of Brahmans 
who did not hesitate to call you and your brethren melachchas? What benefit are 
you going to derive from your association with them, who have always been 
your enemies? You are not perhaps aware of the great loss of lives which 
resulted from the adoption of the sa/yugraha vow recently. Further, the Brahmans 
are intent upon bringing about a fusiun of Hinduism and Muhammadanism. 
You should understand that this is prejudical to the descendants of Muhammad, 
the Prophet, and is against the tenets of the Koran, and point it out clearly to 
your brethren by means of leaflets. 
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24. Remarking that, in spite of “4 Hindu-Moslem unity which is growin 
; , strong in this country, it is highly regrettable 

The Hinda-Moslem anity. religious Mccann heal ine aul Gan cro a 
between the two communities in certain places, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th 
November, observes :—It is very essential that steps should be taken to prevent 
such differences in future. If the Government had approved of the suggestion to 
appoint arbitration boards when such disturbances occurred before, the recent 
events would not have taken place. Has not such a board amicably settled the 
differences between the Hindus and the Muhammadans in Triplicane? We 
appreciate the action of the Government in having realised at least now the need 
for the appointment of such a board. We trust that, in order to make the board 
useful, the Government will lose no time in appointing suitable persons as 
members thereof. 


25. Referring to the replies given by the Government to the interpeilations 
Mae .. Of the Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Raja, in the recent session 
The Madras Legislative Council. ¢ the local Legislative Council, regarding the 
posssibility of reserving certain seats for the Panchamas in Government schools 
and colleges and the expenditure incurred by the Government in connexion with 
the construction and upkeep of the Brahman Widows’ Home, the Dravidan, of 
the 26th November, observes:— From these replies it will ke seen that the 
Government have not acted impartially in all matters and that, while they are 
unable to do anything specially for the education of the helpless Panchamas, it is 
ridiculous for them to have established a separate Home for Brahman widows, 
which is not conducive to public good, and to incur the expenditure therefor from 
public funds. This may be admissible if at least the home is open to widows of 
all castes. It is not mght that there should be a separate school for the widows of 
this class of deities on earth. The Government were, however, deceived in this 
matter. At the beginning, it was thought that the home was intended for all 
widows in common. Later on, by the machinations of certain deceitful persons, 
it was reserved exclusively for the use of Brahman widows, and the Government 
were helpless in the matter. We however trust that this will soon be set right. 


26. Referring to the recent visit of His Excellency the Viceroy to Madras, . 

: the Dravidan, of the 26th November, remarks that, 
_ when a king governs his country protecting all the 
people therein without swerving from the path of justice, his reign is deemed to 
be an impartial one and he, a true representative of God, and that it is also 
essential on the part of the representative of the King to conduct himself 
equitably and observes :—Various associations presented addresses of welcome to 
the Viceroy and represented their grievances. All these things were done 
systematically. But the one defect to be noticed was that the Viceroy was 
lacking in impartiality, inasmuch as he purposely omitted to refer to the South 
Indian Liberal Federation in his reply to these addresses. There is little doubt 


The Viceroy’s attitude. 


‘that he has well. understood our aspirations and our organization which toils justly 


for the benefit of several crores of non-Brahmans. He extolled the Madras 
Liberal League that came into existence only the other day and is comprised of 
a few Brahman Montagu moderates. It is certain that such an act of partiality 
on the part of the Viceroy will wound the feelings of crores of our people. 
Perhaps the Viceroy will extend his patronage to us with love, only if we Bt 
like the extremists so as to disconcert the authorities and deafen their ears ! 


27. Adverting to the statement of Mr. Kitchen, the Commissioner of Lahore 
Division, before the Disorders Inquiry Committee, 


that he does not read Indian Newspapers, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, observes:—It is obvious that, with the 


exception of a few of the bureaucrats, most of them do not read Indian news- 
papers. Do they think that a mere touch of these papers will pollute them? 
While Lord Chelmsford himself has, a few days ago, said without reserve that 
he does not pay heed to the criticisms of the Press, it is no wonder to us that 
Mr. Kitchen, one of his followers, should have said that he does not read Indian 
newspapers. Is there any reason to feel surprised at nature ? 
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28. Referring to an attempt said to have been made by the officials, who 
were deputed in London tw attend to the accom- 
modation and other conveniences of some of the 
Arab Chiefs who recently went to England to see His Majesty the King Emperor, 
to shove the expenditure incurred in connexion therewith on the India Office 
and to the surmise of the London Times as to whether it was so sought to be done 
on account of the necessity of the British Government to observe the. strictest 
economy, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, remarks that, whether or not: 
India is given a sliare in gains, benefits or favours, it looks as if it has become 
a rule for her to. be assigned a share in all financial burdens. / 


29. The Swadesamiiran, of the 28th November, reproduces in Tamil a gist of 
ode _ the speeches detewseh on Indian affairs b 
Congress propagandist work in My. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar and Mr. B G. Horni- 
England. man at a public meeting recently held at Cardiff in 
England under the auspices of the Independent Labour Party. 


30. Adverting to the request of the people of Coorg ever since the publication 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report, that their pro- 
The Viceroy and the people of vince should be attached to the Madras Presidency 
Coorg. and that they should not be governed by the Chief 
Commissioner, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th November, observes:—The Govern- 
ment of India were keeping silent till now without paying any heed to their 
request. When Lord Chelmsford visited Bangalore yesterday, the European 
Planters’ Association of Coorg presented to him an address of welcome, and in the 
course of his reply to this address, His Exceliency stated that the Government of 
India had at present no intention of attaching Coorg to the Madras Presidency. 
This would woutd the feelings of the people of Coorg. ‘The action of Lord 
Chelmsford in having yielded to the wishes of a small party of Europeans, 
slighting the opinion of the public of Coorg, betrays his unsympathetic nature. 
Lord Chelmsford has thus earned a name once again for flouting public opinion ! 


31. The Desabhaktan, of the 19th November, publishes the statement said to 
Ee have been made by Mr. Jinnah to a representative 
es of the Bombay Create to the following effect :— 
It will be a good thing to recall Lord Chelmsford soon, as his.administration 
cannot be productive of.any benefit. It is not known why the British are intent 
upon dismembering the Ottoman Empire, and whether the assurance given by 
the Prime Minister in January 1918 to the Mussalmans who shed their blood on 
the battle-fields, that it is not the intention of any one to separate Constantinople 
irom ‘Turkey, is to be given effect to. The English people should change their opi- 
nion with regard to Muhammadan countries, as I apprehend danger therefrom. * As 
regards the declaration of August 1917, I cannot accept it so far as the army is 
concerned. My opinion is that there cannot be any use in our being granted self- 
government, if we should be powerless to defend ourselves in cases of external 
danger and internal troubles. 
The Swadesamiiran, of the same date also “publishes a portion of the above 
statement. 


32. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th November, nonteree ~ following tions 
: and hopes that the local Government will fin 
Queries about Lord Chelmsford. jeisurg to give proper replies thereto :— 
(1) ord Chelmsford arrived here on the 24th November 1919, stayed on 
the 25th idem and left the place the next night. What is the amount of expendi- 
ture incurred during these three days on his account ? 
(2) Did he visit Madras in the capacity of Viceroy or in that of a Governor- 
General ? : 
(3) How many poor people had interviews with him who came as a lord, 
stayed as a lord and departed as a lord ? : 
(4) Lord Chelmsford stated that he came to this Presidency as a guest. 
‘What is the meaning of this statement ? . : 
__ (5) Did Lord Chelmsford, who came in his official capacity, look into 
official matters ? 
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(6) What is the expenditure incurred by the princes in this Presidency on 
account of his visit ? 

(7) Did he prepare at Delhi his reply to the addresses presented to him 
here, or did he prepare it after coming over here? 

(8) Did he personally go through copies of the addresses presented to him 
by various associations in Madras? Ordid he get them perused by his Secre- 
taries? Did he take on himself the work of expunging from the addresgeg 


-portions not wanted by him or did he leave this work to the local Government ? 


33. Referring to the resolution passed at the Khalifate Conference at Delhi 
that, unless the question of the Khalifate is settled, 
none should participate in the peace celebrations 
and co-operate with the Government, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th November 
observes :—-It is highly insulting to the Government that the people should stand 
fast without working harmoniously with them during the peace celebrations. 
The Government should carry on their administration, only by seeking the co- 
operation of the people. ‘I'his is the policy to be adopted by a proper Government. 
If the Government of India wish to follow this right course, they should pay heed 
to the resolution of the Khalifate Conference.‘ It is our wish that, during the 
celebrations, people should not be made miserable. 


34. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th November, and the Swadesamttran, of the 
28th idem, publish in Tamil, from the pen ofa 
correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 
held at Kattukanallur in the North Arcot district 
on the 24th idem, in which a resolution is said to have been passed protesting 
against the action of the Government in declining to permit the reporter of the 
Desabhaktan to be present at the meetings of the Legislative Council. 

While expressing its gratitude for the passing of this resolution, the 
Desabhuktan, of the 27th November, observes:—Will the Government of - Madras 
pay heed to this resolution? Perhaps it will reach the ears of the Government 
only if a similar resolution is passed in various parts of this Presidency. If that 


is the case, they should understand that the people of the Tamil districts will not 
hesitate to take that step. | 


85. Adverting to the statement of the Morning Post that there will be no 
room hereafter in India for any self-respecting 
. vice Ac Fost and the Englishman, the Vesabhaktan, of the 27th Novem- 
ee ee ber, remarks:—We can state with certainty that 
this is false. Every Englishman with a sense of self-respect has room in India. 
A self-respecting man will act with a regard for others and those without self- 


respect will treat others meanly. We assure that such Englishmen cannot find 
decent living in India. 


36. The Desabhakian, of the pe? ee reproduces in T'amil an article 

cas . Of Mr. Gandhi appearing in the Young India about 
Assan of Bhai the condition of hai Paramananda, in which the 
fofmer referring with appreciation to the several 

qualities of the latter and calling upon the people to urge the authorities for his 
release, makes the following observations among others :—He gave out the truth 
before the court. ‘l‘here is nothing in his deposition to warrant a conviction, 
but the court convicted him on the strength of other evidence. The action of the 
Government in having treated a respectable person like a rowdy is noteworthy. 
Even granting that he was guilty, he ought not to have been sent to the Anda- 
mans. If he is considered to be a dangerous person, his rights may be forfeited. 
All whom I inquired in Lahore about him speak to his innocence. A Government 
that rules by means of threats may as well cease to exist. In such a Government 


The peace celebrations. 


A public meeting at Kattuka- 
nallur. 


there will be only cowards. 


37. Referring to the observation made by Mr. Tilak in his reply to the 


ob? address of welcome presented to him at Bombay, to 

oh Saree: the effect that peace cannot be established in {odie 
unless the cruel deeds committed in the Punjab are suitably atoned for and the 
culprits brought to book, the Desabhaktan, of the 29th November, writes :—It 
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gives us pleasure to find Mr. Tilak warning the authorities about the Punjab 
incidents. He, who has been incarcerated thrice and who has just been set free 
from the shackles of the Defenco of India Act and has not yet been permitted to 
enter the Punjab, has, soon after his arrival in India, spoken with an undaunted 


mind about the Punjab affair and said that the officials concerned should be 


punished. Who has such a daring spirit? Is not Mr. Tilak the very embodiment 
of fearlessness? Let those of our brethren who hesitate to do national service 
smearing both their body and mind with the mire of fear and getting emasculated, 
take heart considering the career, the age, the position and the words of Mr. Tilak. 


His words that the coming reforms cannot establish peace in the world are 


worthy of note. It is an admitted fact that peace can be established only when 
India acquites complete Swaraj and not as long as she continues to be a subject 
nation. Realising the truth of this the British should try to evince a feeling of 
fraternity towards the Indians. In the end Mr. Tilak exhilarates us to constant 
agitation. Brethren ! Wake up and see that, while the rest of the world is 
enjoying the light of liberty, India alone is immersed in darkness and grief. 
When the light of the sun dawns on India, why does not the light of liberty so 
dawn in her? It is God who has made the light of the sun shine on earth, that 
has made the light of liberty also shine onit. But we find here only the light of 
the sun and not that of liberty. Which is the cloud that obstructs the latter ? 
Is it not the bureaucratic system of administration? When is it to come to an 
end? Isit the cloud of this administration, that was spreading all over the 
world, that has collected together and is hiding India’s light of liberty? How is 
that cloud to be removed? Mr. Tilak shows the way for it. Brethren! Follow 
him. If you do so, you can very soon tread into the light of British liberty. 
The British people are endeavouring to remove India’s bondage and grant her 
liberty and we should also make endeavours at’ the same time. Mr. Tilak has 
taken the preliminary steps for making agitation. Let us also join him in this 
work. 


The Desabhaktan, of the eg December, publishes in ‘T'amil extracts from 

sal the speeches delivered by Messrs. Tilak, Bepin 

| 2. Se Chandra Pal, Bomanja and Kelkar at a dinner given 

to them by the Bombay National Union on the 28th November 1919. These 
appear in English in the Hindu of the 2nd December 1919. 


Referring to the ovation which was arranged by the people of Bombay 
to be given to Mr. Tilak on his return from England, 
the Andhrapairika, of the 27th November, observes 
in the course of its leader under this heading that it is the firm conviction of 
Mr. Tilak that there can be no progress in the other departments of life in India, 
unless she secures her political freedom, and that he has been always exhorting 
his countrymen to concentrate all their energies on this single object, and sug- 
gesting law-abiding and constitutional agitation as the only mezns to this end. 
It remarks that.his life may appear to be full of incongruities to those who look 
at it superficially and that those who study the aim of his life with a little 
patience will find a singleness of purpose in all that he does. It adds that he has 
realised the necessity of rousing in the Indians the courage and spirit of self- 
reliance which they have lost in centuries of political subjection, as it is not pos- 
sible for them to regain their place in the world without these qualities, that he 
instituted the Shivaji festival with this object, and that the authorities, being unable 
to understand his grand aims, thought that it would tend to promoté sedition. 
Referring to Mr. ‘Cilak’s recent visit to England, the paper remarks that he 
wanted to address the Peace Conference in person, urging the application of the 
principle of self-determination to India, that the authorities prevented him from 
going to Paris and that he, however, communicated his views on the subject to 
President Wilson who sent him a favourable reply. It says that there is no wonder 
in the whole country according its hearty reception to such a man of action on 
his return to his motherland. In conclusion, it observes that Mr. Tilak on one 
side and Mr. Gandhi on the other, are just now awaking the country, that though 
there may be difference, there is no contradiction whatever between their respect- 
lve methods, as one of them is working, having in view the freedom of the 


— people as his ideal, while the other has the well-being of the whole humanity 
48 his, 
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38. Adverting to the news published in the Leader of Allahabad, that Lord 
Sydenham will move a resolution in the House of 
Lord Sydenham and the fords for doing away with the Indian Reforms Bil} 
reforms. altogether, the Desabhaktan, of the 29th November, 
observes :—Lord Sydenham, while he was Governor of Bombay, was not so much 
disliked by the Indians as he is at present. Generally it is not usual for the 
rulers of Indian provinces to feel any concern at all about these provinces after 
they leave India. But now Lord Sydenham is working with greater zest than 
while he was a Governor here. Alas! What sympathy for the Indians! He 
should first ascertain the present condition of India and then consider about his 
resolution. Itis quite possible for many to blab anything about India from a 
distance of about 6,000 miles. We beg to warn Lord Sydenham that, in case he 
does any petty mischief in regard to Indian reforms, he will be creating a grave 
danger to himself, to the land of his birth and to his nation. The present Bill has. 
already caused dissatisfaction to a majority of the Indians. While so, if Lord 
Sydenham should try to do away even with this Bill, then he will become the 
head of those who wish to make an Ireland of India. Therefore, we who are 
interested in the longevity and welfare of Lord Sydenham wish that he should 
not take part in this wicked attempt. The party that was supporting him in 
India is on the verge of losing its influence. 5o, it 1s not safe for him to take 
this mean step depending on that party. 


39. Referring to an article contributed by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar to the 
_ United India of England warning the British Gov- 
a way to remove unrest IN ernment to adopt measures for removing the unrest 


which has been taking root in India since 1904, 
the Desabhakian, of the 29th November, writes :—The obstinate system of bureau- 


cratic administration has rendered india an abode for unrest and discontent. We 
fear that grave anxiety will be caused to the Bntish Government if they continue 
to discard the warning of Sir Sankaran Nayar and the request of leaders like 
Mrs. Besant to release Indian patriots who have been kept in custody for political 
offences. It is unwise on the part of the British Government to desire to keep 
India ever in a state of unrest. Jt is now a suitable opportunity to restore calm- 
ness in India and carry on the administration and we ome to offer a suggestion 
for this. As soon as the keforms Bill is passed, if the Government with the aid 
of His Majesty set free all the Indian patriots convicted of political crimes, all 
India will be steeped in joy. We hope that, hereafter at least, the Government 
will abandon their obstinacy and govern India in peace. We request Lord 


‘Willingdon to recommend our suggestion to the Government of India. 


40. Adverting to the trouble said to have been given by the people of port 


Incidents in port Darwin. Darwin to the Governor of that Island as a result 


: of the provocation at the action of the Australian 
Government in having declined to grant them certain voting privileges, the Desa- 


bhaktan, of the 2¥th November, writes:—There is a truth which our countrymen 
should learn from this ; and we can guage therefrom the amount of liberty enjoyed 
by the people in countries inhabited by Europeans All the people in port 
Darwin gathered together and signified their intention that the Governor and 
some other officials should leave the island. In spite of this, neither Martial Law 


nor any other law has been introduced there and the Government continue to be 
patient. Whereasin India. . .? 


41. The Desabhaktan, of the 29th November, writes :—Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer. the tiger of the Punjab, has arrived in Bombay 


In one respect we are bound to be thankful to him 
He has come here intime. Before he starts his work in connexion with the 


Army Commission, he should be examined by the Hunter Committee. We need 
not dilate upon the necessity for the examination of this white hero who converted 
the Punjab into a tract of blood. He may have to say something more in addi- 
tion to the novel facts which General Uyer, Colonel Frank Johnson and other 
heroes have already disclosed. Though we feel grieved at this blessed being who 
approved of the actions of General Dyer by telegram, having to set foot on the 
Punjab once again, our grief will disappear, if it is the necessity to appear before 
the Hunter’s Committee that occasions his visit to that province. We therefore 
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trust that Lord Hunter will make necessary arrangements for inquiring Sir 


Sanh ” Wiea O mighty being, the cause of mortality of many in the 
Punjab! Welcome to you. | 


42. In a leading article under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd 


Pe ens oe December, observes that, in ancient days, there. 


| were no sufferrings such as famine, decease or 
poverty In India on account of the harmonious relations between the rulers and 


the ruled, as the kings had a maternal solicitude for their subjects and the public 
servants, who were of the people and not foreigners and who deemed themselves 
to have been appointed solely for seeking the people’s good, followed the ways 
of the kings and were capable of understanding popular feeling, and writes :— 
The public servants of the present day are mostly foreigners and there are 
innumerable differences between them and the people. The term ‘ heaven-born’ 
signifies only the members of the Indian Civil Service who take delight in the 
idea that they have come from the celestial regions and that they have been sent 
by God for the express purpose of ruling over the Indian populace. The language, 
religion, and habits and customs of these members of the Civil Service are quite 
different from those of the people. There is no doubt that troubles will go on 
increasing in the land to the extent-to which thefe are differences between. the 
rulers and the ruled. ‘I'he statements made by Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao regard- 
ing the [ndian Civil Service are all worthy of note, as India knows him well as 
one who has gained rare experience by occupying the. position of minister of 
three large Native States. Our readers should understand that he is not blaming. 
the members of the Indian Civil Service without proper grounds. He cited 
certain instances to show how they impeded the country’s advancement and we 
hope they will serve to open the eyes of our friends, who are looking up for the 
favours of the bureaucracy. The bureaucrats are stumbling blocks in the way of 
India’s advancement. Was there any limit to the clamour raised by ‘these, when 
the Minto-Morley reforms were published and the Montagu-Chelmsford reform 
proposals began to make their appearance in India. It isa fact already known 
to our readers that the Government of India, who are surrounded by the 
bureaucracy, moditied the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals and sent them to 
England. It is only on account of the existence of obstacles like these that we 
agitate for the removal of the bureaucratic system of administration and the 
establishment of British rule. We can, in a way, say that the bureaucratic 
system of ajministration as obtaining in India does not exist in any other part 
of the world. It has been admitted by many men of knowledge that the existing 
system of administration in India is a very costly one. (ur only question is 
whether, under the Reforms Bill now before Parliament, the bureaucratic system 
will be changed into one in which the administration will be carried on in 
accordance with popular wishes. If there is to be no such change, it is necessary 
that we should agitate for bringing it about. Our work in future should be 
characterised by greater firmness than that with which we have been working 
till now. It was this same fact that was pointed out by Mr. Tilak and by 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao. Our grievances should reach England which has, at 
present, no proper knowledge of Indian affairs. We should, therefore, without 
allowing ourselves to be carried away by the coming reforms, go on performing 
our duty. Let patriots work, following the advice of Mr. Tilak to agitate, so as 
to secure the removal of the bureaucratic system of administration and the 
establishment of true British rule. It is certain that we, Indians, cannot expect 
much benefit so long as the former system continues to prevail. 


43. Referring to the news of the appointment of Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 
to this commission, the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd 
December, remarks:—We doubt whether Sir 
Krishna Govinda will be willing to work with Sir Michael O'Dwyer who 
desolated the Punjab. We think that it is only persons of the stamp of Sir 
Malik Umar Hayat Khan, who is already a member thereof, that will be fit for 


The Indian Army Commission. 


it as they consider Sir Michael O’Dwyer to be a divine being. True and, 


honourable Indians should not work in co-operation with him. It is surprising 
indeed that Sir Michael O’Dwyer who, in another country, would have been in 
Prison, should come back to India and preside over a commission, over and 
above the unjust acts committed by him previously. 
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Under this hpading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th November, writes :— 
The actions of Sir Mithael O’Dwyer are coming to 
light through the inquiry of the Hunter Committee 
and are agitating the minds of the Indians. In circumstances when it is felt 
strange that Sir Michael poly oe has not been censured, the news that he has 
‘again come to this country as the President of the Army Commission cannot but 
cause regret. Such an absurdity cannut happen in any other country. 


The Army Inquiry Commission. 


44, Questioning whether the British Government, who obstinately remain 
silent, have realised the appearance of a new spirit 
throughout India for sometime, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 2nd December, observes:—It is importdnt for Lord Chelmsford to 
understand the vigour with which steps are being taken for the Muslims and 


A warning to Government. 


‘Hindus keeping aloof from the peace celebrations to be conducted this month. 


We think it necessary that he should acquaint himself with the feeling of the 
Muslims in regard to the Khalifate affair and make a true’ report thereof to 
Mr. Lloyd George. All the Indian delegates that have returned from England 
are proclaiming that there is no room for believing that the Turkish question 
and the Khalifate affair will be settled in a manner satisfactory to the Muslims. 
The Rowlatt Act, the Indemnity Act and other laws have been enacted in 


- disregard of Indian public opinion and feeling. We therefore warn Lord 
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truth. . . The paper then describes the arbitrary orders 


Chelmsford that it will be dangerous for the British Government to disregard it in 
the case of the Khalifate also. Resolutions are being passed in the country in 
various places to the effect that no financial assistance should be rendered towards 
the peace celebrations. It will be harmful to the British Government to allow 
unrest to take root in the country at a time when the new Keforms Bill is to be 


given effect to. We do not know what other things Lord Chelmsford is going to 
do before he goes away. 


45, The Desabhaktan, of the 2nd December, — oe Lord Ronaldshay 

: having spoken in praise o Chelusford to the 

aE cae effect “that he is = gentleman of high aims and 
excellent qualities, that only a few know his difficulties and be courageously faced 
those ‘difficulties, and remarks :—It is certain that only the bureaucrats will accept 
these statements and that the Indian public will not accept them in the least. 
But all Indians will say that Lord Chelmsford is clever in flouting Indian public 
opinion and doing things in an unyielding and obstinate manner. Indian history 
will refer to bis having placed on the statute book: uncivilised laws, with needless 
courage and lack of forethought and without realising his duty towards Indians. 
While so, there is no necessity for Lord Ronaldshay to extol his qualities to the 


Indians. The Governor of Bengal should undergtand that they know Lord 
Chelmsford too well. 


46. The Desabhakian, of the 2nd December, publishes 2 communication sent 
| to the press by this committee, intimating the 
Anti-peace Celebration Com- formation of an Anti-Peacé Celebration Publicity 


mittee. Board and detailing at length the propogandist 
work proposed to be done by it. 


47. The Andhravani, of the 15th November, publishes in Telugu the manifesto 


Th ‘testo of the British 0! the British Congress Committee, urging that the 
Ocieen wast A me" British Cabinet should grant liberal reforms to India 


in view of its present critical political situation. 


48. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, 27th November, writes:—The 


The Hunter Inquiry Committee. ©Vidence of Colonel Johnson and Mr. Broadwa 
hits like that of General Dyer serves to elucidate the 


issued by Colonel 
jon a . He believed that there was some sort of conspi- 
racy in Lahore but could not explain what it was. He deposed in his evidence 


that such disturbances would continue to take place even after the introduction of 
reforms. But Mr. Broadway states that conspiracy was not the cause of unrest. 
When the responsibility of administration was entrusted to persons with such 
views, 1s it possible for the results to be otherwise ? 


Johnson and observes :—. 
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Referring to the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, the 


The then Inquiry Hitekarini, of the 23rd November, observes in its 
Committee. leader:—. . . It cannot but be clear to those 

_ who have perused the evidence that the power of 
the bureaucracy was making a wild dance during the disturbances. It is not 


known with what object Mr. Currie, the Additional District Magistrate of Delhi, 
gave his orders to open fire on the people, but from the very outset of his evidence, 
he answered every question put to him by saying like a parrot, ‘‘ 1 do not know ” 

“T do not remember,” ‘‘ I cannot say anything about it,” An evidence containing 
‘ such replies ought not to come from a responsible officer of the position of 
Mr. Currie. . . The crowd which appeared to Mr. Lawry as 800 strong, rose 
to 1,000 when it came within the sight of Mr. Yule. It seems that, when 
Mr. Currie saw it, it grew up to 2000. 

Whether Mr. Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, carried out 
willingly or unwillingly the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor, directing the 
arrest of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, we cannot but admire him for frankl: 
confessing his conduct in the matter. . . It seems that he was aware that woe | 
lovers of the people us the above gentlemen would never approve of such dis- 
orderly deeds. It appears that to discharge his official duty, he, however, 
courteously invited those gentlemen to his house on the 10th April, arrested and 
handed them over to the police aftera friendly conversation of half an hour with 
them. 


The paper gives in this connexion an anecdote about Mr. Taylor, the 
Commissioner of Patna in the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. It says that he invited 
to his house respectable Muhammadan gentlemen whom he suspected, and arrested 
them, after feigning friendly intercourse with them for some time, that the Gov- 
ernment abhorred his conduct at last, and dismissed him from service. 


Referring to the evidence of General Dyer, the paper remarks that it has 
exposed the arbitrary actions of the authorities and brought out the truth in the 
matter. 


49. Referring to the evidence of General Beynon -before the Hunter 


he See ae: Committee, the Andhrapairika, of the 28th Novem- 

ber, writes under this heading:— . . . It was 

this gentleman who prevented lawyers from coming to the Punjab from other 
parts. He has assigned strange reasons for it. . . He replied that that he was 


not competent to decide the ability of lawyers. From this it may be inferred 
how just the judgments of the Martial Court are. It was this Generel who sent 
aeroplanes to throw bombs on the people. . . It was he who gave the message 
approving of the action of General Dyer, and added the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
approval also thereto. He issued the first proclamation on the 19th April, and is 
not aware of the authority on which he acted in the matter. . . Mr. Mitchel, 
another witness, deposed that most of the Lahore people are disloyal and that 
only a very few of them are loyal. . . It is not understood how the authorities 
will reconcile this evidence with the boast of Sir Michael O’Dwyer that Punjab 
has been the most loyal province in India. The Satyagraha day was observed all 
over India. Disturbances did not take place anywhere, and peace prevailed. 
In these circumstances, why should there be any disturbance in the Punjab 
which was once the most loyal province? It cannot but be inferred that the 
authorities have failed to discharge their duties properly. The inquiry of the 
Hunter Committee goes to strengthen this belief all the more. 


50. Referring to the recommendation of the Joint Committee with regard to 
c the commercial policy of India, the Andhrapatrika, 
vommercial freedom. of the 29th November, observes that the question 

has been left to be settled by the Government of India and the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, that the Secretary of State will not interfere with their arrange- 
ments, unless they happen to endanger the Imperial interests, and that some 
people are glad as if commercial freedom had been granted to India. It is of 

Opinion that the wishes of the people cannot prevail, so long as the Central 

vernment is not responsible to them. 


Ellore, 
23rd Nov, 1918. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
28th Noy. 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
rae, 
29th Nov. 1919, 
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The paper then refers to the announcement of Sir George Barnes that the 
Government of India propose to appoint.a committee to ascertain the opinion of 
the people of India on the policy of Imperial Preference, and remarks that there 


will be no use of the committee, if the opinion of the Indian merchants is not 
_ properly ascertaiued. 


51. Referring to the cablegram received by the Leader, giving the opinions 

| _. . expressed by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 

Pardon to the political that a general amnesty fo all political prisoners 

prisoners. along with the graut of reforms will re-establish 
the confidence of the people of India, the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th November, 


exhorts the people to appeal to His Imperial Majesty George V who, it trusts, 
will grant their request. 


ANDBRAPATRIZA, 
Madras, 
39th Nov. 1919. 


ee, 52. Referring to the Joint Committee’s report on the India Reform Bill, the 


29th Nov, 1919. : ae Ristnapatrika, of the 29th November, observes in 
She Joint Comaniion's sapest. the aa of its leader that it cannot but be 

‘admitted that some of the defects in the original Bill have been set right, that the 

Grand Committee which was intended to be an obstacle to the contrel of the 

people in provincial Governments, has been abolished. . . , and that the Impe- 

rial Legislative Council has been given the right of voting on the budget. The 

paper observes that, viewed as a whole, the alterations recommended by the Joint 

Committee do not come up to the expectations of even the moderates, and then 

leaves to the readers to judge for themselves whether they are satisfactory or not. 

It regards the omission to fix the time limit for the attainment of self-gov- 
ernment by India as the greatest drawback in the Bill. It remarks that the 
reservation of the right of determining the gradual progress of the reforms in the 
hands of the Parliament, instead of leaving it to the Indian Legislative Councils, 
is against the principle of self-determination, inasmuch as it obliges the people 
of India to develop their polity on the model of the British policy and not in 
accordance with their own traditions, and that little need be said as to how satis- 
factory that progress would be, in which the people and their representatives 
alike head under the constant fear of their foreign examiners in all that they do, 
and have to keep in their view, not what they desire, but what the Parlimentary 

. Committee may think of their work. 

Turning to the provisions with regard to the question of fiscal freedom of 
India, the paper remarks that British trade has incontrovertibly been the chief 
cause of the economic decline of India and thinks that the principle that the fiscal 
policy of India should not clash with that of Great Britain amounts to a negation 
of that freedom and tends to perpetuate the abject poverty of India, for the 
reason that the British Parliament where India is not represented is not likely to 
approve of the imposition of any tariffs on the Manchester and other British goods. 
This arrangement, says the paper, is a. candid admission that [ndia cannot esca 
British economic control. The paper then asks, ‘‘ Whence can India, the abode 
of poverty, have her salvation? What is the use of saying ‘we have granted 
self-government to India’, leaving her in a position in which she cannot safe- 
guard her own wealth?” It remarks that the principle that India should have 
freedom in fiscal matters subject to the consent of the Viceroy also tends to retard 
the industrial development of this country, that just as British trade contributes 
externally to the dediing of the Indian industries, the efforts of English capitalists 
go to produce the same result internally, that no Viceroy can be expected to be 
out of sympathy with the Anglo-Indian merchants who will be able to advance 
any amount of capital and work with the cheap Indian labour to the detriment 
of the indigenous industries, that matters will become still worse when the 
English capitalists begin to establish their banks and factories in this country in 
view of the growing competition with Japan, and the report instead of showing @ 
way for the protection of the Indian industries in such circumstances, makes the 
Viceroy’s dissent an obstruction to the freedom of the Legislative Council to 
impose any restrictions in economic matters. 

Coming to the right,of the Imperial Legislative Council subject to the Viceroy’s 
veto to vote upon the budget, excluding the Military and Ecclesiastical items of 
expenditure, it thinks that it is not likely to be of much use ; because the people © 
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are denied all control over Military expenditure which has been consuming almost 
all the Land Revenue of India, leaving very little for such departments of public 
utility as Sanitation, Agriculture and Education. As for Ecclesiastical expendi- 
ture, it asks: When India does not belong wholly to Christians, and when there 
are men of such different religious denominations as the Hindus, the Muham- 
madans, the Parsis and the Buddhists, what justice is it to spend their money 
exclusively for the Christian missioneries and churches ? | 

In conclusion, the paper states it as its decisive opinion that the changes 
suggested by the Joint Committee in the Bill do not give India either self-puvern- 
ment or fiscal autonomy, and asks: How can such political reforms satisfy the 
people, when they cannot create the confidence that even those repressive laws 
which are a menace to the primary rights of man will be repealed ? 


58. In a note under this Re 4 or pipes ahr of the lst December, 

_. observes that the absence of any provision introduc- 

Ba sg ee ing responsibility in the Contral Government, 
despite representations, is the greatest defect of 

the Reform Bill, that the power of the Viceroy has been greatly increased by that 
for issing ordinances, that he has the full right of veto, and that measures like 
the Rowlatt Act and the Indemnity Bill could be passed in the face of public 
opposition, simply because the central Government was uot a responsible body. 
It says that those who are over-jubilant about the Reforms should consider these 
ints and express their wishes in the matter firmly. It remarks that it is 
ominous that Sir Edward Carson, who has hindered the solution of the Irish 
problem so far, thereby strengthening the Sinn Fein movement, should turn his 
attention to the Indian problem. In conclusiun, the paper exhorts men of all 
parties to unanimously demand at once the introduction of at least some responsi- 
bility in the central Government without waiting till the next session of the 


Congress. 


54. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 28th November, writes:—The Joint 5¥4>ze=ssamam, 


Committee have accepted the principle of dyarchy 
but have not extended it to the Central Government. 
In the first place it is not easily possible that 
dyarchy can be a success. ‘To make matters worse, instead of entrusting to the 
ministers the more responsible and the executive branches of the administration, 
they have been burdened with those departments which altogether involve 
expenditure. Jt would have been some consolation if dyarchy had been at least 
extended to the Central Government. Again, the office of Minister, to put it briefly, 
is of little importance. If the Minister finds that his views are not heeded, he can 
scarcely continue in office consistently with self-respect; and further, if the 
Governor does not like the attitude of the Minister, he may terminate his appoint- 
ment, What else can this mean except that the office of Minister bears no status ? 


The Joint Committee's 
recommendations. 


Another equally important point is that the Congress and the Moslem League had | 


urged the abolition of the India Council. The Montagu-Chelmsford report had 
endorsed this view. If the Government had granted this request, the people 
would have rejoiced to find that the Government respected this wish of the 
Congress. But the Joint Committee have given a solid foundation to the India 
Office. Not only are the reforms demanded by the Indians ignored, but, on the 
other hand, the wheel of progress has been given and set back in one or two 
matters. In regard to communal representation, again, it is easy to see that Lord 
Sydenham’s view has had the upper hand. For, the previous reports went to 
show that the Government of India and the Secretary of State were both opposed 
tothe principle. ‘The Joint Committee’s recommendation on this point now shows 
that Lord Sydenham’s views in the committee have been triumphant. These two 
or three poihts are sufficient to indicate the general trend of the recommendations 
which, from the point of view of Indians, have failed to remove the defects of 


the Bill as it originally stood. 


55. In an article giving a summary of General Dyer’s evidence before the Swapsmasamany, 


. oy Hunter Committee, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
The Martial Law in the Panjab. og¢n November, remarks: —The evidence given by 


re, 
98th Nov. 1919. 


Mangalore, 
98th ne, 1910. 
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‘Brigadier-General Dyer before the Punjab Disorders Inquiry Committee £008 te 
show that he was personally responsible for the death of 400 te 500 unarmed ang 
innocent people at the Jalianwala Bagh. 


— a 56. The Swadeshabkimant, of the 28th November, writes:—It has been 

seh Nov, 1918. resolved that m token of the great pains taken by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya, Motilal Nehru and 
Andrews in connexion with the Punjab affairs, these gentlemen should be honoured 
with presentation of addresses at the next session of the Congress. When the 
authorities are attacking our leaders in vupen council in unbecoming language, it 
is doubtless a most appropriate reply to them that the whole nation should honour 
these leaders in such unprecedented manner. When we see that our brethren of 
the Punjab, who have been frightened in many ways of late by the fierce measures 
of Sir a oa are so enthusiastic in the service of their country, we feel no 


doubt that the followers of the Congress in the other provinces will give them 
their heartiest co-vperation. 
SwapEeussziuayy, 


57. Referring to a memorial proposed to be submitted by the village karnams 
seth Nov. 1910. Th + villa z ie of the Coondapoor taluk (South Kanara) to Govern 
—" 5° sarnams- ment praying for an increase of pay and the grant 
of certain allowances, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 28th November, observes that 
the £arnam is no longer the village dignitary that he was of yore, but has come to 
be regarded as merely a subordinate of the Divisional officer, and that since he is 
thus able to defy public opinion in the village so long as he is in the good graces 
of the officer above him, it would be dangerous to keep the karnam on the very 
low pay that he gets at present, as he will be too strongly tempted to harass the 
ignorant rural public in regard to many a bit of petty service for which they have 
to depend on him. The paper adds that it is desirable that the present hereditary 
title to the office of karnam which is of no value at the present day should be 
replaced by an increased scale of pay and the karnam should be admitted to the 
privilege of being promoted to clerks’ posts in the Taluk offices. 


AREEEEE Te 58. ‘The Sampad Abhyudaya, of —— N ee wae a ——— 
“Mysore, . : ne in the ras Legislative Council in regard to 
anh wor. Toi. Pg or admitting the Panchamas to the privilege of using 
the public wells, choultries, etc., has been published 
by the press. His Excellency the Governor has severely criticised the faults in 
the attitude of the Hon’ble Mr. Rajah. ‘he Madras Government have done 8 | 
great deal to help the progress of the Panchumas. The irresponsible manner in 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Rajah spoke constrained His Excellency to observe 
whether he would ever have become a member of the council if he were nota 
representative of the Panchamas. This remark of His Excellency is regarded as 
just reproof. His Excellency is not likely to have intended it as such. Instead 
of being grateful to Government for the: privileges granted, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Rajah showed himself quite unmindful of those privileges. . . The Hon’ble 
Mr. Rajah spoke to the followiny effect: ‘ the Panchamas would continue to use 
forbidden articles of food and drink and would make no effort to improve their 
condition ; the higher classes should come to their level ; they should be allowed 
the use of wells, choultries and temples used by the higher classes ; if the latter 
object to this, they (the Panchamas) should be given the aid of the police and the 
army; and those that oppose should beshot down.” The fair-minded, even among 
the Panchamas, are not likely to endorse this view. The reply of His Excellenc 
the Governor of Madras in this connexion deserves. to be written in letters of gold. 


59. In the course of a leading article under the heading ‘the Indian 


National Congress’, the Malayaii, of the 22nd 
The Indian National Congress. yy ovember, makes the following remarks :—It is 


The Indian National Congress. 


Sescran 


Mazarasi, 
Quilon, 
22nd Nov. 1919. 


clear that the Government were envious of, or suspicious about, the progress of 
the Congress which was established with a view to attain self-government, at & 
time when the selfish Anglo-Indian bureaucracy were eb. their best to 


establish the predominance in India of the rights and privijeges of the British 
Government and the English people. . . And in order to reduce the influence 
of the Congress, which was looked upon with disfavour by the Government, the 
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bureaucracy tried to alienate the Muhammadans and set them at loggerheads with 
the Congress, and the Muslim League was established for this purpose. 


60. ‘The Kerala Kahalam, of the 19th November, suggests that in the ensuing 

census, statistics pertaining to the economic con- 
ditions including the condition of agriculture, 
commerce and industries should be collected and classified for Travancore, 
whether or not such a task is undertaken in British India. ‘Ihe article remarks 
in passing, that the statistics referred to by His Excellency the Viceroy in 
addressing the Chiefs’ Conference, as having been collected by the Government of 


India, are likely to be very scrapy judging from the way in which figures were 
collected and supplied for Travancore. 


61. In the course of an article under the heading ‘India’s help’, the 
Samadarsi, of the 29th November, refers to the self- 
Sacrificing contributions made by India in money 
and materials for the prosecution of the European war and to the remark made 
by the Premier some months ago that the people of Great Britain were saved from 
the most painful sufferings during the war becauso India regularly supplied her 
wants, and says :—It is quite true that it was India that saved the English people 
from the agouies of scarcity. Let us see now how the English will, at least in 
return, help the Indians who for several years past have been suffering the same 
agonles. 


62. Referring to General Dyer’s evidence before the Punjab Disorders 
Inquiry Committee and the firing of 1,650 shots 
into a multitude of five thousand people at Amritsar 
resulting in the death of 500 men, the Nazrani 
Deepika, of the 2nd December, reproduces from ‘a North Indian paper’ the 
remark :—“ If this was done in Germany, it would have been called ‘ brutal’ and 
in England ‘ excessive ’, but in India should it be called ‘ necessary’ ?”’ 


63. The Qaum: Report, of the 18th November, referring to the establishment 
of an Islamic Information Bureau in London, 
suggests that a similar bureau might be started in 
India also, so that the real view of Muhammadans 
may be made known through English and the vernaculars. 


64. The Jariduh-i-Rozgar, of the 22nd November, referring to the peace 
celebrations, writes :—Before expressing an opinion 
as to Muhammadans participating in the peace 
celebrations, we consider it our duty to emphasise 
the fact that the Government has not used its influence to compel the people of 
any race or creed to take part in these rejoicings. | 

Muhammadans understand that the defeat of Germany is really the defeat 
of oppression and wrong, and the triumph of right, and that consequently every 
peace-loving and civilized person must rejvice at the victory of right. 

If Indians participate in the peace celebrations, it ‘does not follow that all 
the people of India are pleased with the Rowlatt Act, or perfectly satisfied as 
regards the Punjab affairs, or that Muhammadans have nothing to do with the 
treatment that is being meted out to Turkey. ‘The right to discuss each of these 

uestions separately is not forfeited by participation in the peace celebrations. 
hat is there to prevent us, Muhammadans, from participating. 

We, Muhammadans, gladly took our stand by the Government throughout 
the war, and if we now take a prominent part in the forthcoming celebrations, 
the powers that be will in return always consider our feelings. 

65. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd November, disapproves of the treatment 
of Turkey when compared with that meted out to 
Delay in the pence with Turkey. - other European countries which took a larger share 
in the war, and remarks that it is surprising to find that no solution of the problem 
has been arrived at with the result that Muslim feelings are being hurt. With all 
this increasing disappointment the eyes of Mussalmans are turned towards Great 
Britain, who, they are sure, will not permit their hearts to be grieved, but will 
treat Turkey in such a way as to please all Mubammadans. 


The ensuing census. 


India’s help. 


General Dyer’s evidence before 
the Hunter Committee. 


Massacre of Muhammadans 
by Armenians. 


Participation in the peace 
celebrations by Muhammadans. 


Kurata Kanaan, 
19th Nov. 1919. 


BamMAaDARsi, 
Trivandrom, . 
29th Nov. 1919. 


Naznavi Duurrza, 
Mannanam, 
3nd Dee. 1919. 


Qaums Raronr, 


Madras, 


7 4RIDAH-1-Rozeaz, 
Madras, 
23nd Nov. 1919. 


Qaumz Raponr, 
23nd Nov. 1919. 


Janipan->-Hese.k, 
Madras, 
24th Nov. 1919. 


Qavumz Rurort, 
Moadras, 
2th Nov. 1919. 


’ Janrpan-i-Roseaz, 
Madras, 
29th Nov. 1919. 


DesaBHAEYAy, 
Madras, 
Snd Deo. 1919. 
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God grant that the day may come when England will redeem her pl to 
the Mussalmuns, so that they may see the honour and dignity of their Khalifa 
upheld, and the integrity of his empire maintained. 


66. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, of the 24th November, refers to the Bolshevik 


ae nightmare on the borders of ‘Turkistan, Afghanistan 

The unlimited power of the and Persia which has filled peoples’ hearts with 
Bolsheviks and German wire-. terror and observes that unless the civilised world 
pulling. in corroboration with the Allies, fight these 
destroyers of culture and civilization, there can be no real defeat of Germany 


while the establishment of peace in the world will be impossible. 


67. The Qaumi Report, of the 26th November, has a leader on this subject 

atc: sted duit in which it refers to the statements made by Lord 

y nae Sydenham and General Syms with reference to the 

Turkish affair, concurs in the views of the latter and says that, as the position 

of the Turk with reference to the Allies has not yet been clearly defined, the 
Ottoman Government is involved in great material and moral loss. 


68. Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 29th November, concurs in Mr. Gandhi’s views 
; expressed at the All-India Khalifate Conference 
Mr Gandhi’sadmirable advice held at Delhi on the 24th ultimo, in which he stated 
4 Poe All-India Khalifate that it was inadvisable to boycott English goods 
pee ape and suggested to the Khalifate Committee to 
reconsider the resolution and cancel it, and observes :—From our point of view 
also boycotting is a losing game and is not suited to the Indian climate. For 
instance, Muhammadans boy cotted Fez caps during the Balkan War, and while 
our Hindu brethren boycotted English goods such as foodstuffs and cloth at the 
time of partition of aaaas. but what do we see to-day? Thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands of Muslims, are keen in wearing Austrian and Italian made 
Turkish caps, while the Hindu dress themselves English-made waist cloths. 


The writer asks his fairminded readers to judge for themselves without creed 
or caste prejudice, and say whether we can regard the Mahatma as a genuine 
well-wisher of the country and the community or as one of the worshippers at the 
shrine of fame whose efforts do not extend beyond verbosity and self-praise. 


Those, who regard agitators and mischief-mongers as leaders, are in reality the 
enemies of the country. ? 


‘To stand with the leaders in the front line is one thing, but to extend a 
helping hand to the community in adversity is quite another thing. 


ITIJ,.—LgzaisLaTIon. 


69. The Desabhaktan, of the 2nd December, states that Mr. Montagu informed 
The Press Act Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar, the editor of. the 
eens.“ Swadesamitran, that the matter of the Press Act was 

under correspondence between him and the Government of India and, referrin 
to the assurance said to have been given by Mr. Montagu to the effect that the 
Press Act will, as a result thereof, be applied by the Government of India ins 
just and impartial manner and that newspapers can secure the support of courts 
if they should seek their assistance, remarks :—Mr. Montagu, who once condemned 
the bureaucratic system of administration in no measured terms, now lays it down 
that Indian — should be conducted, still reposing faith in the bureav- 
cracy. It is only according to the pleasure of the bureaucracv that the Press 
Act, ever since its enactment, is being applied against the Indian Press. It is 
surprising that Mr. Montagu, who is aware of this circumstance, should have 
taken leave of justice and principle and spoken like this. Hereafter, it will not 
be of any avail to trust the bureaucracy or to petition the Secretary of State for 
India. ‘Till the Press Act is repealed, we should carry on a strong agitation 
which will deafen the ears of the British by its din and make them stagger. The 
advancement of India depends upon agitation. The British will open their eyes 


if we should, as advised by Mr. Tilak, agitate strongly. Our brethren should 
realise this truth. 
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IV.—Native Srares. 


70. Adverting to the me of an Executive Council in His Exalted 
ee ighness the Nizam’s: Dominions, the Malayals 

. moe ui age for the the 26th November, urges the sraaite @ king 
Nisam 3 early action to secure the establishment of an 
Executive Council for Travancore to help the Diwan who is often an outsider 
and who leaves the country by the time he gets to know the eople and their 
customs and conditions, to secure an uninterrupted policy of administration and 
to save the country from the misfortune of having to suffer the possible dangers 
resulting from the independent actions of a Diwan. 


Most of the papers received during the week notice with warm apprecia- 
tion the action of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad in inaugurating an Executive Council. 


The Travancore — express the wish that the Darbar will soon follow the 
example set by His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 


The Kerala Chandrika, of the 2nd December, wishes further to see Sir Sankaran 
Nayar as the President of the Travancore Executive Council as Sir Ali Imam is 
of His Exalted Highness’ Council. 


The Nizam’s Executive Council. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 45. 

Page 1681, paragraph 39, line 10, for ‘a jute mills’ read ‘ the jute mills’. 
,, 1684, line 5, for ‘their’ read ‘ the’. | 
,, 1684, paragraph 51, for ‘ by’ in the marginal note read ‘ of’. 

,, 1685 - 53, line 9, delete ‘ by the people’. 
,, 1686 . 54 ,, 7 for ‘will’ read‘ would’. 


Report No, 46. 
Page 1704, paragraph 14, line 7, for ‘ October’ read ‘ November’. 


Report No. 47. 
Page 1749, line 4, insert ‘a’ before ‘mob’. 
,», 1759, item 88, line 15, énsert ‘ not’ after ‘ subject’. 
» 1759 ,, 88 ,, 19, omit ‘of?’ before ‘ his’. 
» 1760 ,, 90 ,, 6, substitute ‘an’ for ‘as’ before ‘ expression ’. 
,, 1761, line 21, substitute ‘when’ for ‘ then’ before ‘the Greeks ’. 


Issued, the 19th December 191?.) 


Mauarats, 


20th Rov. 1919, 
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No. 50 of 1919, 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 18th December 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS—cont. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IT.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General, : 


1. Writing on this subject, the Wednesday Review, for the week ending 3rd 
December, observes:—‘‘ The very idea that so 
far-reaching a measure should be rushed through 
Parliament, must make impartial observers pause and reflect if the British Cabinet 
is doing the right thing by India. It does not matter to us one way or the other 
if the Bill as it is, is passed before Christmas or some time early next year. Dela 
or haste will not soften the objectionable features of it. But we feel constrained 
to disabuse the notion that if the Bill is not passed immediately, India will rise 
in rebellion against British rule. Bill or no Bill there is not the slightest ground 
for such a fear. It is simply a panic engineered by those who, for some reason 
or another, the good of India not being among the number, are bent upon seeing 
that the Reform Jtill becomes law without loss of time. On the contrary, if 
the Bill is passed, it may deepen the discontent of those whom the British 
Government are obviously afraid of offending.” 


In a leader on this subject, the Hindu, of 10th December, says:—‘‘ The 
moderates have definitely announced that they accept the Bill as a substantial first 
step. Consistency is not necessarily a virtue in politics and we shall not quote to 
their confusion their previous prunouncements. ‘hey have elevated into an article 
of religious belief the apologia that circumstances alter cases. ‘I'he question 
remains what shall be the Nationalists’ attitude. ‘They have throughout main- 
tained, and in spite of the improvements of the Joint Committee still maintain, 
that the Bill contains in itself ample material for hampering progress and even 
opening up, by the very magnitude of its failure, dangerous possibilities of 
reaction. An exiguous electorate, faineani ministers, an assembly, in the first few 
years at least split up hopelessly into mutually antagonistic groups, with to crown 
all the bureaucracy retaining a strangle-hold over reform; it 1s not a prospect to 
conjure up enthusiasm over. It will be our primary duty to see that the more 
progressive features of the scheme are given a sporting chance, that they are given 
a better chance than in being entrusted to the tender care of the Civil Service on 
which Mr. Montagu places such pathetic reliance.” 


2. Commenting on the arrangements made to celebrate peace in this 
Presidency, New India, of 8th December, remarks :— 
‘Next Saturday marks the beginning of peace 
celebrations as ordered by the Government of India. So far, the ways chosea to 
emphasise the solemnity of the occasion must, for the most part, be regarded as 
indicative of singular lack of imagination and insight on the part of those respon- 
sible. . . As we have over and over again urged, there might have been an 
amnesty to political prisoners. We urge this once more. Let there be peace in 
this land in fact, and not merely in theory. Let those who are suffering in gaol 
because of their patriotism be set free in honour of peace. There are hundreds 
such in gaol today, especially in the Punjab, and when we read the awful dis- 
closures made in evidence at the Disorders Committee Inquiry we know that bare 
Justice, bare humanity, demands the release of the victims. We doubt whether 
the stain on Britain’s honour for which her agents in the Punjab have been 
responsible will ever be entirely wiped out. The tale of dishonour enlarges as 
witness after witness appéars for examination. Can the shame ever be retrieved ?. 

What will the Government of India do? If we are to gauge the future 


The Indian Reforms Bill. 


Peace celebrations in Madras. 


by the past, the answer must be ‘nothing’. But we pray not, for the sake of — 


ritain’s honour.” 


Wapsaspar 


$rd Deo. 1910- 


Hinpvp, 
Madras, 
10th Deo. 1919. 


DxsaBuimant, 
Cuddalore, 
Sth Nov. 1919. 


Loxzoraxar!, 


lst Dec. 1919. 


Mawavixata Dortay, 


29th Nov. 1919. 


Hiuepu Nausan, 
Madras, 
2nd Dec. 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Po.itics. 


3. The Desahhimani, of the 8th November, publishes in Tamil, from the pen 
Tatts te Gout Abel of a correspondent, a communication, wherein he 
ee describes at length how the Indian labourers first 
went to South Africa on the indenture system, and at the close of the indentured 
period, came, by dint of their hard work and economy, to be the equals of the whites 
in that place in point of wealth and influence and how this roused the envy of the 
whites who, considering that they alone should oceupy high positions and that 
the Indians should remain only as slaves and coolies, forgot all the good services 
rendered by the latter, and began to cause all sorts of hardships to them. This 
communication concludes with a note from the editor, wherein he acknowledges 
with gratitude the steps taken by the Government of India since the viceroyalty 
of Lord Hardinge to ameliorate the condition of the Indians in South Africa b 
redressing their grievances to some extent and trusts that, ere long, suitable 
measures will be adopted by the Government to set right the condition of the 
Indians there. 


4. The Lokopakari, of the lst December, writes:—The present situation in 
the world is a source of great anxiety. In spite of 
‘the long protracted war, peace has not yet been 
established. Statesmen are of opinion that the machinations of the Germans are 
paving the way for the commencement of hostilities. It is stated that the Russians 
are carrying on propagandist work all over the world with the object of causing 
obstruction to Governments by means of labour-strikes. It is also said that, 
because Germany has lost much of her possessions in the war and that the peace 
terms have been so framed as not to admit of the possibility of her coming up 
again, she is evincing hatred for the allied countries. The Americans, thinking 
that the peace terms do not afford honour and satisfaction to all the States 
conrected with the war, are carrying on a huge agitation, and decliuing to accept 
the terms. The Turkish question has caused much excitement in the minds of 
all the Moslems in the world. If this is not settled to their satisfaction, it seems 
that it will go hard with the British Government. The agitation and disturbances 
in connexion with the question of Home Rule for Egypt, Ireland and India are 
already causing anxiety to the British Government. ‘There is no mutual confi- 
dence among the different States in the world. Each is trying to devour the 
other. They are ever greedy of power and intent upon aggrandizement. 
Where then is the possibility of peace being established in a world like this ? 


5. The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 24th November, writes :—The party known 
ae oR ee as the Bolsheviks in Russia are spreading their 

| extremist views in Central Asia. The (iovernment 
of Russia are training emissaries to be sent to India and Afghanistan for spreading 
their views by delivering lectures in vernaculars. The Russian extremists are 
carrying on propagandist work in Turkistan and Afghanistan on a very large 
scale. The Russian Government have resolved to spread their views among people 
throughout Asia. 


6. The Hindu Nesan, of the 2nd December, writes :—A law is being enacted 
in Ceylon in regard to Indian coolies and the 
provisions thereof are likely to cause great hard- 
ship to Indians. The chief question is whether certain penal clauses found 
therein should be allowed to continue. The tea and rubber planters in Ceylon 
depend on Indian coolies for their very living. In case these coolies are to be 
sent over from India, should we not have the confidence that they will be treated 


The present situation. 


Indian labourers in Ceylon. 
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properly 9 j Have not the Indians the right to refuse to send covlies. if such 
treatment is not guaranteed? The main defects in the enactment are insufficient 
wages and the award of rigorous imprisonment for three months for petty offences. 
It is obvious that the latter provision is quite unjust and it is necessary to urge 
the Ceylon Government to remove it. ‘This manner of recruitment of coolies is 
styled as free labour system which in reality is nothing but slavery. If such 

rovisions are found in the laws of India also, will not the Government of India 
eel delicate to ask another to remove them ? The Workman’s Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859 was recently amended in spite of Mr.*Malavia’s strong protest to have 
it repealed totally and of the unanimous opinion of the public to the same effect. 
This Act still contains certain penal clauses which are cruel in nature. So lon 
as the Planters Labour Act isin force in India, we cannot find fault with the 
people of other countries and those in the colonies. 


7. Referring to the statement said to have been recently made by Mr. Lloyd Dzsazmaxrax, 
George in Parliament that he was corresponding with rd Deo 1819. 
| the allied nations that the Turkish question should 

be settled soon, the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd December, remarks :—We do not know — 

what kind of settlement he has suggested to the allied countries. Though we know 

that all the allies together should settle this, our complaint is that the British 
Government who have eight crores of Mussalman subjects under them, do not 

strongly represent the wishes of those subjects to theallies. Why should they not 

take precaution in regard to the matter of ‘Turkey also, in the same manner as they 

carefully attend to and carry out other things? It is the unanimous opinion of 

the Press as well as of the leaders that the Government of India have not properly 

represented the wishes of the Indian Muslims. We want the British Government 

to understand that, if the Turkish question be not settled in a manner favourable 

to the Muslims, it will cause unrest in India and in other places inhabited by 

them. We ask what |the Government of India were doing—whether they were 
sleeping—without strongly urging the views of the Indian Muslims. 


The Turkish question. 


8. The Desabhaktan, in its supplement of the 29th November, publishes a ™nmaxtan, 
communication, from the pen of a correspondent, on 29th Nov. 1919, 


Condition of Indiaa coolies in  ¢hig subject in which the following statements find 


Ceylon. place among others:—The present Aangani system, 


in spite of all its defects, should be retained with some modifications, but the 
practice of the sanganis making advances to coolies out of their own funds in 
addition to those received from the planters should be puta stop to, when the 
system is reconstructed. All the pecuniary transactions of the 4anganis with the 
coolies should be subject to the control of the supervising officer. 


The Desabhaklan, in its supplement of the 6th December, publishes a 
continuation of the above article to the following effect:—If the method of 6th Dee. 1919, 
recruitment of the labourers and the manner of supervising their work be not 
changed, the emigration of Indian labourers to Ceylon should be stopped com- 
pletely. There should be a thorough overhauling of the present system after a 
full inquiry, if the iabourers are to gain any real benefit. Uur Government have, 
in the interest of the British Colonies, given up the nght of inspecting emigration 
depots. This is not a proper procedure. Recruitment should not be made secretly 
as at present. The sargani, before he takes a coolie with him, should get the 
consent of the coolie in the presence of the village officer of the village in which 
he resides, after making the latter acquainted with the true condition of Indian 
labour in Ceylon and the terms upon which he will have to work there. , As the 
expenses incurred by the Aangani and the planter on the labourer’s account, when 
he proceeds to Ceylon, are debited to him, the labourer starts life as a debtor and 
hence he has no desire to save money. These expenses should be borne in full by 
the planters themezelves. In consideration of the high prices of foodstufis, an 
adult male coolie should be paid at least 10 annas per diem, a female coolie 8 
annas and a boy or girl 5 annas. As the coolies work in the plantations under 
the indenture system, it is necessary that they should be treated like clerks who 
receive a monthly salary and not like labourers working for daily wages. ‘They 
shouid be allowed at least fifteen holidays in a year. 


DgsaBHakt?an, 


ANDERAPATIRIK4, 
Madras 


@nd Dee. 1919. 


AWDHRAPAT&IK4, 


Sth Deo. 1919. 


 ) 
Hisovu Nusax, 


adras, 
3nd Deo. 1919. 
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9. The Desabhaktan, of the 6th December, publishes in Tamil an article 
re _ contributed by a historian on this subject, in which 

The present situation im the following finds place among others :—It hag 
Europe. been the practice of the British Government to 
enter into territories which are in a disturbed condition, join with one party and 
attacking the other, derive some profit from the party that wins. Is it not there- 
fore natural for them to think that, if they attack the Bolsheviks by joining with 
their enemies, the latter will ngt forget them when they become victorious. If 
the Russian capitalists should make a firm stand, they will afford facilities of 
trade to the British capitalists. If, on the other hand, they should lose their 
strength on account of the traitorous war with their own brethren and become 
incapacitated to carry on the Government, Russia can be appropriated in the 
same way as India, Egypt and Ireland were appropriated 150,40 and 700 years 
ago respectively. In respect of Russia, Lloyd George and his Government have 
acted utterly regardless of truth. It is difficult to assign a proper reason for the 


_ action of the British Prime Minister and his Government in having considered in 


May that it was just to enter into a war and increased the navy, and helped the 
enemies of the Bolsheviks with munitions and men, while in April they stated 
that it was necessary that peace should be concluded with the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. The British troops joined with the ‘‘true” Russians and attacked the 
Bolsheviks on their behalf on the border of the North Sea. ‘Telegrams and 
communiqués were pouring in to the effect that the Bolsheviks had been sacked 
and all their men had deserted and were coming under the banner of the “true” 
Russians. But the price paid for the (paper) victories of the British Government — 
is the blood of the British public! These, therefore, began to reflect how their 

brethren and sons were dying without any end, while the air was rent with 
the cry of peace having been concluded. In the end they threatened their 
Government and made them withdraw almost all the British troops from north 

Russia. 3 


10. Referring to the orders published in the Dublin Gugette to suppress all 
institutions like those of the Sinn Fein Movement 
in Ireland. the Andhrapairika, of the 2nd December, 
remarks under this heading:—. . . Repression is largely resorted to in that 
country, and it is not known what attempts are in progress for reconciliation. It 
does not seem that the Coalition Government can solve such problems satisfactorily. 


11. Referring to the statement of Mr. Harmsworth in the House of Commons 

: : regarding the T'urkish problem, the And/rapatrika, 
ee of the 8th December, Sata :—. . The cables 
received today state that both Mr. Montagu and the India Government are work- 
ing in accordance with the views of the Muhammadans. This is quite an auspl- 
cious sign. ‘I'he sooner a satisfactory settlement is arrived at in this respect, the 
better. Leaders like Mr. Hasan Imam are showing their firm attitude in the 


matter. The British Government is requested to re-establish confidence among 
the Muhammadans of India. 


Repression. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


12. Adverting to the administration report of Civil Courts in the Meares 
‘Cees Presidency for the year 1918, the Hindu Nesan, 0 
=e eee the 2nd Ghaaakas ti the following observations 

among others :—The duration of cases in subordinate courts has not decreased, 
nor is there any prospect of such a decrease. The strictures already passed by 
the Government on this subject do not appear to have been of any avail. It 1s 
not possible to find out the cause of such delay in these courts. North Malabar 1s 
said to have taken 1,859 days for the disposal of contested cases and no reasons 
are assigned for such a long delay, while the original suits disposed of by the 
District Judge concerned were only two. The District Judge of Tanjore is one 


step higher than that of North Malabar, inasmuch as the former disposed of no 
sults at all ! 


1847 
(c) Jails. 


13. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 23rd November, continues 8wavmeamrmun, 
‘at sabent the article on this subject contributed by one  aard Nov. 1919. 


Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma, in which he makes the 
following suggestions with regard to the treatment of juvenile and female 
risoners:—There are not as many facilities provided for juvenile prisoners 
in India as in western countries where they are looked after like school children 
and have nothing to do with the other prisoners. The separate prison provided 
for juvenile prisoners at Tanjore is vot satisfactory. The practice obtaining in 
western countries of releasing juvenile prisoners of good conduct on the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of the Jail has not yet been introduced in 
India. There are no associations for the protection of released prisoners in India 
and especially in the Madras Presidency. In the western countries, juvenile 
prisoners work only five hours a day, whereas they are made to work not less than 
seven hours in India. Juvenile prisoners should not be handcuffed and the 
existing practice of putting an iron ring on their ankles should be put a stop to. 
They should not be imprisoned for more than five years. They should be 
compulsorily educated and taught such subjects as history, geography, arithmetic 
and drawing for at least twu hours aday. They should also be provided with 
suitable dress. The lot of female prisoners is much to be pitied. There are no 
separate prisons for women in India as in England. The rations allowed to them 
are less than those allowed to male prisoners and they are not given the oil 
requisite for keeping their hair clean. They should each of them be given 
4 ounce of oil daily and supplied with comb, soap, etc. They should also be 
supplied annually with two cloths and two bodices and a towel for bathing pur- 
ses. Even the Superintendent and the jailor should not be allowed to go to 
their cells. Ladies should be appointed as superintendents. Women of respec- 
table families should be appointed to the post of matron. Female prisoners 
should be compulsorily educated. They should not be kept in prison for more 
than six years. ‘l'hose sentenced to transportation should not be sent to the 
Andamans and other places. If they should be of good conduct for two years, 
they should be released by the Government on proper security. The existing 
practice of providing in the jail itself for the confinement of pregnant women 
sentenced to imprisonment Is not a satisfactory one. Female prisouers should not 
be handcuffed. ‘They should not be made to work more than seven hours a day. 
ee will decrease in the country if juvenile and female prisoners be properly 
reformed. 


(d) Education. 


l4, Referring to the resolution of the Government of India recently published 
on this subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd Decem- 
ber, observes:—The three causes which, according 
to the Government of India, impede the growth of female education, are paucity 
of teachers, the unsuitability of the present system of education to girls anc the 
flagging of spirit attendent on the rigour of examinations. The Government 
have only pointed out these difficulties, but have not devised any means for the 
promotion of female education. ‘They say that they understand it to be the desire 
of many that teachers of girls should be of their own community and religion. 
But they have not said anything as to the means whereby Indian women may be 
persuaded to take to teaching. ‘Those that have found fault with the system of 
education have n»t furnished, in their resolution, any satisfactory solution of the 
dificulty. It is a matter for regret that no attempt has been made to change the 
present system of general education. As regards examinations, it is said that 
their number should be reduced ; but no particulars as to the ways by which this 
reduction can be effected, are forthcoming. The resolution shows that the Gov- 
ernment of India are perplexed as to the ways and means to improve female 
education. Though the English are very efficient in all other matters, it 1s our 
opinion that they are wanting in efficiency in the matter of imparting education. 

he development of education in India during the last 55 years 1s itself enough to 

ar testimony to this. The last of the mistakes committed by them in this 
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respect is the appointment of the Calcutta University Commission. In order tg 
enable Indians to live happily occupying an honourable position in the world, the 
foreign element obtaining in the present system of education should be removed 
as the foreign system of education and the Indian temperament cannot harmoniag 
with each other. India cannot be benefited so long as the department of educa. 
tion is in the hands of foreigners. We consider that it will be beneficial only j¢ 
vy it is left to the management of the Indians and only if such methods, as are suited 
4 to Indian requirements and are likely to cultivate love for India, are adopted. 


Danzaz, 15. Referring to an advertisement of the Educational department calling for 
eas, applications for Inspectors’ places from candidates 


7 Educational department and other than those eraployed in the department who 
| the Telugus. : are under 40 years of age, the Vardar, of the 15th 
November, writes :—By this notification the liberal heart of the Government is 
| made manifest. Under the old system aged persons were appointed to these 

, Inspectors’ poste and they were unable to tour from village to village in the 
district and do their duty properly. If people other than those in service are 

| appointed to these posts, an opportunity is afforded for showing encouragement to 
7 the superior officers in the department, the college professors and high school 
headmasters. Along with this opportunity given, we 7 the Inspectors’ places 

| in the ‘Telugu districts will be filled up by Telugus only and the Government 
| will earn their gratitude. 

Axpunararaina, 16. Referring to the ay by, ron ba a a me the resolution moved 

} bare by the Hon’ble Mr. K. Venkata & regardin 
ee the School Final Curriculum, a cuenta to the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd December, writes:—. . . It appears that His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon has characterised the bringing of this resolution 
before the council agimproper. It is regrettable that His Excellency who is 
well-known for liberal mindedness should advance such a specious argument. 
Opposing the resolution, on behalf of the Government, the Director of Public 

: Instruction observed that it was necessary to encourage vernaculars. But there 

. is much difference between words and actions. What attempts have the Govern. 

ment made so far for the improvement of vernaculars? The Government speak 

about the necessity of improving vernaculars, though their words do not seem to 
take any practical effect. 

The Director objects to the introduction of the study of the science of civics 
as a compulsory subject, on the ground that it increases the number of books to be 
studied by students. Why should not the number of books to be studied for 
English languagé be lessened ? Why should not the study of civics be now made 
compulsory for the School Final students? ‘The Government can do it, if they 
. want. But are they afraid of civics? When the Calcutta University Commission 
) . paid such scant attention to the subject of civics, need anything be said specially 
about the Madras Government? To put students in the right path and see that 
they will properly discharge in their after-lives their duties as citizens, arrange 
ments should be made to teach them the science of civics in schools. May the 
Government act with farsightedness and discrimination, and solve this problem 


-¥ ely ane A > 


properly ! 
i Dinataspag, 17. Referring to the grant of Rs. 100 which the Masulipatam Taluk Board 
! Nee 1910. Dissppointenent. has proposed to make to the Souter Panchams 


School at Dodlapalem on the recommendation of 

the Educational authorities, the Dinabandhu, of the 15th November, observes in its 
' leader under this heading:— . . . Though the President of the Kistns 
A District Board forwarded to the Government on 30th April 1919 the letter of the 
(i President of the Masulipatam Taluk Board with his own recommendation, wé 
1 : regret to say that the Government passed a curt order that they were not going 
\ ) tu reconsider G.O. No. 731, dated 28th May 1918, and caused thereby disappoint- 


| ment to us who have been full of hope to establish such institutions at several 
i laces and to those who want to spread education in every village in this way 4 
i east. . . At atime when the scope of local self-government is being widened, 
: and when both the people and the Government want to further the spread of 
elementary education, we are of opinion that it is not at all reasonable to put 
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obstructions in this manner without giving any grounds, when the ‘Taluk Board 
has, of its own accord, proposed to spend its money usefully on institutions 
approved of by the Government. . . We, therefore, appeal to His Excellenc 

Lord Willingdon who is well known for his sympathy with the depressed classes 
movement .and for his love of education, to have this subject brought up for 


reconsideration, cancel the Government Order already referred to and issue - 


neral orders that taluk hoards and municipalities may make contributions to 
such schools at their discretion. 


18, Referring to the discussion in the Legislative Council on the resolution 
moved by the Hon’ble Mr. P. Siva Rao urging the 
appointment of a committee from the council to con- 


git cae * sider and report on the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission, the Kanthirava, of the 2nd December, writes :— 


Some of the leaders of the Madras University maintain that the reforms proposed 
by the Calcutta University Commission were meant for Bengal and its University 
and were, therefore, not applicable to Madras and its University. But we cannot 
admit that there is any vast difference between Madras and Bengal. In what 
way is Madras behind Bengal? Are there not students who are ready to lay 
down their lives for the sake of their examinations? Are there not graduates 
here tuo, who, after spending a lot on education, enter service on Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 

er mensem? How many percent among the teachers are able to get their fill ? 
Rew many students are able to make use of the knowledge they gained at college ? 
Is the system of conducting examinations satisfactory ? Does not the success of 
the candidates depend upon what part of the Presidency the examiner belongs to, 


The recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission, 


go that the Malayalis pass if the examiner is also a Malayali? Is not the valua- 


tion quite arbitrary ? Are there not examiners who entrust their legitimate work 
of correcting the answer papers tu others? Are there not many in some of the 
highest positions now who were both teachers and examiners at one time and 
taught only what was just necessary? Are we no longer in the days when the 
examination questions used to be out year after year? Have we forgotten the 
days when examination papers were being sold in the public streets? If so, in 
what way is Madras behind Bengal? This is not all. As a typical instance of 
the defects of the present system of University education, it is enoughif we 
consider the students’ hostels. In the hostels maintained by the the college 
authorities in some places, are there not numberless students in Madras who, 
owing to want or strict discipline, have been leading an immoral life? What 
education can they possibly get when they are free to ramble as they like and 
remain engrossed in sports, theatres and cinema shows every day? ‘Their caste 
and religious duties are even more utterly neglected and the authorities have a 
voice in those matters too. They are taught to cat and drink what they ought 
not. ‘[hus the college authorities themselves are instrumental in ruining number- 
less students every year. As regards those students who are remaining in private 
lodgings, the less said the better. We, therefore, suggest that the Government 
should appoint a committee consisting of persons who know well the condition of 
our students, and the representatives of the University and of the Madras Govern- 
ment to inquire into the welfare of the students and thus take a step forward in 
the matter of educational reform. 


19. The Quami Report, of the 4th December, in an article on this subject 
writes :—The Director of Public Instruction certainly 

Seoondory education © dogerves to be commended on his selection of 
ammadans at Vellore. Ghulam Dastgir Shaib, B.a., L.T. for the post of head- 


master of the Vellore Muhammadan secondary school. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th December, writes :—Itis highly regrettable 
that, even in regard to matters connected with local 
self-government, there should be vast differences 
between one province and another. The Government of India issue only a 
‘Ommon order for all the provinces as regards the methods of improving the 
system cf local self-government. Those of the provincial executive, who have some 
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tinge of liberality in them, understand the real significance of the order of the oy. 
ernment of India and act accordingly, while those with retrograde views have their 
own way of doing things regardless of everything else. The following ig ay 
instance in point. , In Bengal, permission was already granted to five district 
boardsto elect non-official presidents, and Mr. Ronaldshay has recently expressed 


‘ at a meeting of the representatives of district boards in that Beg on that there 
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is 8 proposal to extend this right to fifteen more district boards ; whereas in ony 
Presidency the Government started with the nomination of non-official President, 
for only four district boards and have subsequently added two more to that 
number. Diwan Bahadur P. Kajagopala Achariyar, speaking on behalf of the 
Government in the Madras Legislative Council, when a resolution was moved for 
the nomination of non-official Presidents for the District boards of Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam, said that it was difficult to select a suitable person for the place of 
the President of a District Board, as one, who occupies this position, occupies 
@ position equal to that of the Collector‘of the district and has therefore to possess 
several qualifications, besides being competent to conduct the administration of 
the district board. Will those that raise so many objections even in the case of 
mere nominations by Government, agree with a liberal heart to grant the right 
of electing these presidents? ‘There are many persons with better qualifications 
than those referred to by Mr. P. Rajagopala Achariyar. If the district boards are 
given the right of electing their own presidents, there 1s no doubt that they will 
choose competent persons for the place, and that administration will be carried on 
satisfactorily under them. : 


Writing about local self-government, a correspondent to the Hitakarizi, 
of the 30th November, remarks:—. . . The 
ople cannot have any advantage merely from the 
appointment of non-official presidents to local bodies, by the Government. They 
must be given the right of electing those presidents. . . Further, local self- 
government must be advanced by seeing that the authorities do not interfere 
with it too much. It is then only that we shall be able to get real local self- 
government. Some Boards are bound to be till then like ‘ black boards’. 


21. The Darbar, of the 15th November, states under this heading that hitherto 
there were four taluk boards in Guntir district 
and that they are now increased by two more, and 
: observes :— ‘I'he non-official presidents in this 
district have very ably discharged their duties. We pray therefore that the 
Government will appoint to the new taluk boards non-official presidents only. 
Narasaraopet has been for a very long time a taluk board and it had not a non- 
official president. We hope the Government will remove this defect soon. 


22. Reviewing the Administration Report of the Guntar Municipal Council 
for 1918-1919, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 2nd 
December, observes in its leader:— ...A 
perusal of the remarks of the Government on this report is enough to show m 
what a helpless condition the municipal bodies are. Their responsibilities are 
increasing, while no ways and means are to be found to increase their income. 

The Council should give up their mendicant policy this time at least and 
preserve its self-respect. In spite of the proverb, that even a mother will not 
give anything, unless she is asked, it is not a sign of self-respect to ask again and 
again, only to receive a negative reply. 

Then, the paper remarks that municipal bodies should have proper funds and 
freedom yf action to he able to discharge their duties properly, that they lack 
both these requisites, that the Government are forward only in criticising the 
administration of municipal bodies and not in helping them with funds, and that 
the position of municipal councils is likely to be the same even under the new 
Act. It observes that the Guntir municipality has real demand for money; 
however much their mendicant spirit is to be condemned, and that it is unable to 
get any help from the Government, though it is acting in strict accordance with 
the advice of the Government. It disapproves of the action of the municipality 
in handing over to the Government the old hospital together with the ground 
attached to it, which is a very valuable property, and remarks that it is necessa!y 
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that the Council should spend its money with proper discretion, considering first 
its own requirements. It remarks that the determination of the Council to 
maintain the Coronation !)ispensary against the wishes of the Government is 
very desirable, since two dispensaries are not superfluous in a big town, and that 
it is needless to say how far the Collector’s advice to curtail the expenditure on 
this dispensary is practicable. 


23. The Godavaripatrika, of the 11th November, received on the lst December 
writes under this heading: —The Government have 
under their consideration to combine the two villages 
Chirala and Perala into a municipality. The people of those places are against 
this proposal and they have submitted a petition to His Excellency the Governor 
on the subject. Weare of opinion that it is not proper to convert them to a munici- 
pality in these hard days and against the wishes of the people. . . We also 
think that the people of those villages will feel happy if the villages are allowed 
to remain as they are, at least until the famine days are past. 


The Darbar, of the 15th November, publishes in Telugu the petition 
submitted by the residents of Perala to the Govern- 
ment against their proposal to join Perala with 
Chirala and constitute them into a municipality and observes :—The residents of 
Perala village desire that Perala may be made into a separate union. If it is too 
small for being made into a union, we are of opinion that Ipuripalem, a village 
close by, may be added toit. We are, however, chiefly of opinion that the whole 
Chirala union, with the four villages intact, must be converted into a municipality. 
To separate any village from it is not proper. 


24. The Bharatamata, of the 5th November, publishes an article under this 
heading and under the assumed name of ‘“ voter ”’. 
The writer referring to the increase of the voters’ 
list, by which even one that pays a tax of only a rupee is rendered eligible to vote 
points out the evil thereof. He says that, though he is a petty shop-keeper he has 
been made a voter by reason of his paying a tax of one rupee, and that, as such, 
he is worried for his vote, by the schoolmaster, the sowcar, the rice merchant, the 
pleader, the doctor and some friend or relation to whom, on account of his small 
position he is indebted. He asks the editor to propose some remedy for this before 
the election date as he is ina fix not knowing how to act under such circumstances. 


Chirala aud Perala municipality. 
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25. In a leader under this heading the Godavaripatrika, of the 18th November, 
received on the lst December, writes:— .. . 
Seneery Seer aa It is resolved by the Godavari District Board and 
the Collector of Godavari that Amalapuram and Razole taluks be separated from 
the Rajahmundry taluk board and be made into one taluk board. ‘The present 
president and vice-president of the Rajahmundry taluk board and its former 
president Mr. Venkatratnam Nayudu are for joining the Razole taluk with the 
Rajahmundry taluk but not with Amalapuram taluk. ‘The president and the 
vice-president have forwarded their minutes of dissent also. ‘l'aken into account 
the income and the expenditure, the population, the area, the importance and the 
hecessity, we are of opinion that Razole taluk must certainly have a separate 
taluk board. We wish that the Government will consider this question well and 
do the needful. ae 
26. Reviewing the administration report of the Bimilpatam Municipality for 
The Bij}; sige te 1918-19, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th December, 
* Simailipatam Municipality. observes that the Government will do well to note 
the remark in the report that the income of the municipality has suffered in many 
respects, owing to the lull in the commerce of the place for the last four years. 
It remarks that it is not proper for the Government to ask municipal bodies 
to derive income from petty departmeuts, when those bodies find it hard to obtain 
funds for their most urgent needs. The income from these sources will be very 
little, and the trouble it will entail upon the people will be very great. So, we 
request that the. Government may encourage local self-government | helping 
municipal bodies with funds required for their needs, without following their usual 
ways. 
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27. Reviewing the Administration Report of the Chicaco le Municipality for 
1918-19 the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th December, 
remarks that it is not gratifying to note that the 
Government have reduced the strength of this Council from 16 to 12. 


28. The Andhraprakasika, of the 29th November, has the following note:— 
The number of wards in Chidambaram Municipality 
has been increased. The chairman has divided the 
municipality into wards without consulting the councillors, which is against the 
order of the Government communicated. When the elections were uearing, objec- 
tions arose that the wards were not properly divided. The Collector inquired into 
the matter and sent up a report to Government that the wards were improperly 
divided. While, on the one hand, the Madras Municipal wards are not properly 
divided, the voters’ lists abound with innumerable mistakes such as inclusion of the 
names of dead men, wrong numbers, wrong spelling in the names of persons and 
streets and the like. 


The Chicacole Municipality. 
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(h) Ratlways. 


29. Referring to the hardships of railway passengers, and especially of those 
that travel in third class compartments on the 
South Indian Railway, the Pandya Nesan, of the 
29th November, observes:—The rates of railway fare have been raised in view of 
the war conditions, but no attempts have been made to increase the conveniences 
of passengers at the same time. Most of the railways in this country belong to the 
Government, and it is essential that this grievance in the passenger as well as the 
goods traffic should be redressed. It is highly necessary to put a stop to the 
practice of reserving certain compartments for the exclusive use of Europeans, 
while there is hardly room for passengers to sit in other compartments, and of 
prohibiting others, out of clase differences from using such compartments irres- 
pective of their being occupied or not. 


30. The Desabhaktan, of the 4th December, complains that the highhanded 
acts of the South Indian lKiailway Company are 

Pin South Indian Railway nbearable and that the latter, intent only upon 
ne: making huge profits, do not attend to the conveni- 
ences of the passengers and writes:— We do not know whether the Government 
think that it is none of their duty to remove the difficulties of the poor railway 
assengers or are under the impression that they can afford to disregard .them. 
t comes to our recollection that a great person once wrote, comparing the South 
Indian Railway to a hell on earth. It appears to us necessary that Lord 
Willingdon, who says frequently that the sufferings of the poor should be 
relieved, should personally see the difficulties to which the third-class passengers 
on the South Indian Railway are put. Leaving them aside, let us turn to the 
difficulties of merchants. It has, after the war, become difficult for them to 
procure waggons for carrying goods from one place to another. An outcry is 
now being raised that, for about a month, the South Indian Railway Company 
have not been receiving goods for despatch to any place and that the merchants 
are thereby being put to much loss and difficulty. It is also stated that the 
railway authorities have not sent any reply to the letters of the merchants 
complaining about this. The latter state that, on account of the conduct of the 
Railway authorities, their goods in the godowns in Madras got damaged by rain. 
We understand that they have incurred also loss of interest. We wish to know 
who is responsible for these losses. Is it not the duty of the authorities of the 
South Indian Railway Company to give intimation to the merchants beforehand, 
if waggons for transporting goods had become scarce? If they had been warned 
before, they would not have got the articles wholesale and stocked them in their 
godowns. If rice alone be sent from ports to outlying places, how are the other 
articles to be sent? News has reached us from Tiruvannamalai, Salem and 
Coimbatore, that the people in the mufassal are suffering for want of the other 
articles. On account of the blind and inconsiderate action of the South Indian 
Railway Company, not only do the merchants undergo various difficulties, but 
the people also are subjected to inconvenience. It will be of great advantage if the 
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Railway Company should inform the merchants and the general public of their 
difficulties from time to time by means of newspapers and leaflets. 


(k) General. 


31. Adverting to the administration report of the Director of Industries for 
1913-19, the Desabhimant, of the 8th N ovember, 
writes a lengthy article, from which the following 
has been extracted:—. . . We regret to have 
to note the usual dilatoriness of officia! routine and procedure in this matter. 
The report itself was issued only in October 1918, after the invaluable opportunity 
offered by the war to the development of new industries and stimulation of old 
ones had been fully taken advantage of by the Japanese manufacturers, much to 
the detriment of indigenous enterprise. And now, after a year, no policy has 
yet becn definitely laid down by the Government regarding their attitude towards 
the question of encouraging Indian industries. In the meantime, Japanese goods 
are being dumped upon our markets in ceaseless profusion and the cessation of 
the war has enabled American goods to find congenial markets in India. We 
even hear of attempts being made by German merchants backed by the 
German (;overnment to regain their lost trade in India. In these circumstances, 
it is as well that the Government of India should come to some definite conclusion 
and formulate their schemes of industrial development before it is too late to 
produce any tangible results. . . Industrial kings like the Tatas are rare even 
in Bombay, and Madras in its poverty cannut produce one for several generations 
tocome. We would suggest that, as in the case of the aluminium and pencil 
factories, the Government should Jead the way in promoting such industries as 
have been found by the experience of the war to be successful and capable of 
expansion and should hand them over to private hands after securing stable 
footholds for them. 

The four heads referred to by the Director are :— 

(1) The treatment of vegetable oils. 

(J) The manufacture of leather. 

(3) Mechanical Engineering as applied to agriculture. 
(4) Handloom weaving. 

But the repnrt deals only with the last three items. We find no reference to 
any activities of the Department with regard to the first item, though in the 
ordinary course we should expect it to have a large share therein. India is the 
home of oil-seeds and recently a great impetus has been given to the cultivation 
of groundnut, linseed, castor and other seeds. ‘The bulk of Indian trade in them 
consists in their export to foreign countrics. It is desirable that they should be 
manufactured here alone, so that, besides the oil proper, the bye-products may 
be utilised. The Department may well devote its atteution to this branch of the 
work by importing the necessary up-to-date machinery for the purpose and 
demonstrating the immense possibilities of increasing the wealth of the country 
by crushing the seeds and extracting the oil, rofining it, using the oil-cakes for 
supplementary industries, etc , on a commercially profitable scale. . . It is to 
be hoped that, as a result of the labours of the Industrial Commission and the 
Cotton Commission, the Department. will, in future, establish model plants and 
demonstrate their working in practice, so that they may be more largely introduced 
in the country and form an encouragement to smali capitalists to invest in such 
undertakings. 


_ The fourth and, in many ways, the most important head is handloom weaving, 
a0 industry next in importance, only to agriculture. We confess that 1t 1s with 
a feeling of deep disappointment that we read the pages of the report dealing with 
this subject. ‘lhe war brought into most acute relief the difficulty of the people 
With respect to obtaining cloths, the prices cf which rose by leaps and bounds 
and have not yet declined. The middle and lower classes were and are still put 
lo great suffering thereby. In such circumstances we should have expected 
’ strenuous attempt by the Department in the way of icreasing production and 
stimulating the industry to the fullest possible extent. But, in the words of the 
teport itself, ‘the activities of the department were as in preceding years confined 
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to two peripatetic weaving parties.” It is stated that “‘ the position of handloom 
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weavers and the possibility of improving the craft have been under consideration 
for the past 20 years but no settled policy has been laid down and, since the 
closure of the Salem factory, no definite programme has been followed.” This j, 
indeed a sad confession to make. If 20 years 1s too short a period within which 
to formulate and undertake a policy on a subject of such supreme importance, 
then we must give up all hopes of anything substantial in this direction be; 
done by the Government. . . The splendid natural dyes obtainable in India 
like indigo might have been organised and put on a firm basis strong enough to 
withstand competition with foreign synthetic dyes, but the opportunity was log 
and Indian weavers are again depending on foreign supplies of dyes. The dyeing 
expert maintained by the Government appears to have devoted himself simply to 
find out different uses for such dyes. . . As we remarked at the outset, it jg 
our prayer that the Government should start many more industries like the above 
and lead the way to private enterprise. If the report of the Industrial Commis. 
sion results in a steady and liberal adoption of such a policy, then we may without 
hesitation declare that the industrial future of India is assured. 


82. The Desabhakian, of the 20th November, refers to the points touched by 
Mr. Lala Rajpat Rai in his book “ Our political 
Lala Rajpat Rai’s book: future” published at New York and writes:—He 
‘ Our political future. has stated that differences of caste and want of 
education in India have nothing to do with self-government and that it is wrong 
to say that, on account of these, she is not fit for it. Another statement made b 
him is that the British Government care only for the interests of the British mainly 
and next to them, those of the Indian landholders and capitalists and that the 
agriculturists have not derived any important benefit therefrom. No relief is 
afforded to the ryots evenin regard to the heavy tax on salt and no facilities 
enabling them to realise their rights as ordinary human beings are provided for 
them. He is of opinion that, under the Bnitish rule, the old feeling of union 
among the villagers has gone away and caste and class differences have increased 
and that anarchy has appeared in the land asthe result of the difficulties of living. 
He considers that the reforms urgently needed are that the expenses of the British 
army in India should be borne by the British Government and not by the 
Government of India and that all the officials should be paid smaller salaries, as 
in Japan. 


33. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd November, publishes in ‘Tamil a gist of 
cs Diaatady tentdeiie an article on this subject contributed by Mr. Lala 

: Lajpat Rai to the /radia, in which he makes the 
following statements among others :-—According to the judgments of the Martial 
Law commissions. the offences committed by Lala Har Kishen, Dunichand and 
Pandit Rambhaj Dutt seem to be that they suggested the adoption of certain 
measures by the Government in order to end the labour strikes. It follows from 
this that affection for the people and influence have been deemed to be crimes. 
Some of the authorities, who were hitherto under the impression that they could 
carry out their objects with the help of title-holders and wealthy men, who were 
ready to do their behests, are now enraged to see that there are real popular 
leaders whose words are respected by the public. It is only on account of this 
that the three persons referred to above have been punished. 


34. The Desabhaktan, of the 26th November, reproduces in Tamil an article 
contributed to the Independent by Mr. Muhammad 
Wajid Ali, in which the following finds place 
among others :— We have no real pleasure under the bureaucratic administration. 
It is unnecessary to speak about people who are interested in obstructing the 
growth of national feeling and freedom in India and Africa. No true Indian 
patriot would think that peace has been really established here. Laws which are 
contrary to justice and prejudicial to liberty are being enacted. Many assurances 
were given when the position of the British Empire was in danger and thes 
assurances have not been properly carried out. In these circumstances, 00 (rue 
Indian would participate in the peace celebrations with joy. The Indians 10 
are sympathising with the Moslems in respect of the Turkish and Khalifate 
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questions. Mr. Gandhi, who i properly guiding the trend of nationalism in 


India, says that we should not participate in the peace celebrations. If the 
Indians are to participate in the celebrations, they should be granted the privi- 
leges due to the subjects of the Empire. Farther, it should be assured that the 
minor States in Europe, Asia and Africa and the Khalifate will be properly 
protected. If the Government do not, ere long, repeal Acts such as the Rowlatt 
Act, the Press Act and the Indemnity Act, a vow should be taken to the effect 
that we would not participate in the peace celebrations, and the swades’ vow 


should also be adopted on the 12th December 1919 with a determination not to 
go in for British goods. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, publishes in Tamil Mr. ‘T'ajuddin’s 
communication to the Press regarding the resolution of the people of the Punjab 
not to take part in the peace celebrations, which contains the following observa- 
tions among others :—F rom my interviews with the various Moslem leaders. I have 
learnt that not one of them is going to take part in the peace celebrations. . How 
can the Punjabis participate in these celebrations, while many are still wailing in 
their homes? ‘l'o-add to this, the Turkish question also has wounded their 
feelings. A resolution was unanimously passed at a largely attended public 
meeting in Amritsar that not a single Muhammadan should participate in the 
peace celebrations, and the other parts of the Punjab will follow the example of 
Amritsar. 


The above paper also publishes in T'amil a notification said to have been 
issued by the Sindh Khalitate Committee to the following effect :—As the Sultan 
of Turkey is also the religious head of all the Moslems, and as the peace terms 
have not been satisfactorily carried out in his case, no Mussalman should take 
part in the coming peace celebrations. Every Moslem should, on the day of the 
celebrations, pray to the Almighty for the welfare of the Sultan. 


Remarking that the agitation of the Moslems in regard to the Khalifate 
_—— is day by day increasing in India and pointing out to the Government 
the necessity of paying special attention to the resolutions passed at the All-India 
Khalifate Conference recently held at Delhi and to the presidential address of 
Mr. Gandhi thereat, the LokoPakari, of the Ist December, observes:—The unani- 
mous clection of Mr. Gandhi by the Muhammadans, as the President of this 
Conference, shows the unity between the Hindus and the Moslems. The Govern- 
ment should note how the Hindus too have come to an understanding not to 
participate in the peace celebrations unless the leaders kept in prison in connexion 
with the Punjab disturbances are set at liberty. 


Referring to this subject, the Desabhakian, of the 3rd December, echoes 
some of the sentiments expressed by the Lokopakars, 
of the 1st idem and observes :—True peace has not 
been established in any part of the British Empire. Even as regards official 
records, the question of peace has not reached a finality. Our humble opinion is 
is that neither the Government nor the people have secured peace. We do not 
wish to object to the celebration of peace to be vonducted by the authorities without 
realizing the great necessity for inward peace as well as the outward one. But 
we wish to point out that the public of the country have not secured peace and 
that the authorities have not come forward to do things calculated to establish 
such peace. The attempt of the authorities to enjoy the celebrations without 
pleasing the public is like a husband indulging in joy regardless of the sufferings 
of his wife and children. Will the authorities who attach so much importance to 
the peace and who are to celebrate its conclusion, hereafter at least pay attention 
to the matters referred to by us? 
The Desabhaktan, of the 27th November, reproduces in Tamil an article 
; appearing in the Amrita Bazaar Pairika which 
Poace celebrations. contains the following observations among others :— 
There is no real peace in the world, though the several countries thereon outwardly 
profess to have secured the same. ‘There are disturbances in Russia; Germany 
and Turkey are aggrieved, and Japan is desirous of occupying the premier posi- 
tion in Asia. America is increasing her armaments, while Britain 1s increasing 
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her navy.in the eastern seas. There is unrest in ysinn and Egypt and discontent 


in India. In these circumstances, the allies are Boing to celebrate their victory 
over the Germans ! . 


The Dzsabhaktan, of the 3rd December, publishes in Tamil an account of the 
proceedings of a public meeting held at Tuticorin on the 30th November 1919, in 
which resolutions are said to have been passed asking the people not to take part 
in the peace celebrations, supporting the resolution of the Congress Sub-committee 
in regard to the inquiry into the {| unjab disturbances and demanding the repeal 
of the Rowlatt Act. | 

The Desabhaktan, of the 5th December, reproduces in I[’amil a circular issued 
by the Anti-Peace Celebration Committee in Delhi regarding the peace celebra- 
tions, which appears in the Hindu of the 4th idem. aN 

The same paper writes :—'Ihe authorities have decided to conduct the cele- 
brations in spite of the objections raised throughout the country. it is not just 
that they should pay from the public funds for these celebrations. A suit has 
been filed by two of the residents of Allahabad protesting against contributions 
being made from the municipal funds for the peace celebrations. ‘This will serve 
as a warning to public bodies elsewhere. 


Referring to a resolution of the Khalifate Conference held at Delhi requesting 
the Viceroy to postpone the peace celebrations until a proper decision is arrived 
at with regard to the Khalifate, the Swadesamitran, cf the 8th December, writes :— 
All the nationalist leaders in various parts of the country have expressed the view 
that it would be proper to act in accordance with this resolution. Resolutions 
have also been passed to this effect by important nationalist political bodies and 
at public meetings of Hindus and Muslims. [rom the news which has reached 
us and the attitude of the people which we have been able to gauge, we are bound 
to apprise the Government of the unrest which exists in the minds of the general 
public in our province tvo with regard to the Khalifate. The Inter-Allied Peace 
Conference, which, after the termination of the war, met for the avowed purpose 
of establishing the principles of truth, peace, self-determination and liberty framed 
the peace treaty as a result of the efforts of President Wilson. That treaty has 
not yet been ratified by all the parties concerned. The Americans have not 
accepted it finally. Among other causes therefor, the main one is that connected 
with the status of the Sultan of Turkey, and the extent of his sway over the 
kingdom comprising the sacred places of the Mussalmans. It becomes therefore 
necessary for us to say that, on this ground alone, the time has not yet arrived for 
us and our Mussalman brethren to consider that peace has been surely established 
and to participate in the celebrations heartily. Our Government and the Secre- 
tary of State for India are well aware of the anxiety and grief of our countrymen 
and the fact that the allies are bound to settle the Khalifate affair, which is the 
cause thereof, in a manner consistent with truth and principle. As the question 
of the Khalifate and the position of Turkey are still under discussion and as it is 
stated that there is no chance of its being settled unless America undertakes 


- responsibility in regard thereto, the Mussalmans throughout the world are seized 


with despair and feel a sense of indignity on account of their apprehensions as to 
what the European allied powers may venture to do in regard to the status and 
the sovereign powers of their religious head. Is it not, under these circumstances, 
a very ordinary national duty for all the Hindus in our country to wish to joi 
heartily with their Mussalman brethren in all their griefs and efforts, their difli- 
culties and affairs? As it is now possible in our province for the Mussalmans 
who are suffering on account of the Khalifate affair and their Hindu brethren who 
have identified themselves with them in their joys and sorrows, to rejoice by 
articipating in the celebrations, it is the duty of all Hindu and Muslim sons of 
harata, who have the unity of the country and its prosperous existence in view, 
to support the resolution of the Khalifate Conference requesting a postponement 
of the peace celebrations. 
Remarking that the united efforts of the Hindus and the Muslims are creating 
jealousy in the minds of some who seem to be under the impression that the 
indu-Muslim unity is a pseudo one which has resulted from the Punjab disturb- 
ances and the ‘repressive measures’ of the bureaucrats, the Desabhaktan, of the 


9th December, refers to the determination of the 
the peace celebration if it should take place befo 
do the needful, and writes:—It is 
help the Muslims in carrying out the 
Hindus and the Muslims sons born of the same mother ? 
and rule? The Indian nation comprises the Hindus an 
Hindu-Muslim unity is not of recent growth. Thou 
unity, nature will not permit it. When 
not proper to conduct the celebrations. 


their cry and 


Hindus to 


rticipate in them! Though the Government are aware of this t 
their obstinacy in resolving to conduct the celebrations. 
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Muslims not to participate in 
re the Government respond to 
the unavoidable duty of the 


ir determination. Are not the 


Who can divide them 
d the Muslims. The 


hough men may try to break this 
peace is still in an imperfect stage, it is 


While no decision has been arrived a t 
in respect of the Khalifate, how can the Muslims and the Hindus, their besticte, 


ruth, we regret 


Let them do their work 


and we shall do ours, which is, not to partake of the pleasure of the peace 


celebrations. 
The same paper publishes elsewhere a lecture delivered by Mr. Chenchayya 
in the premises of the Madras Labour Union on the 8th December 1919 on the 
ccndition of labour in England, in the course of which he is said to have requested 
the audience to act according to the wishes of tie leaders, not to parti 
peace celebrations in view of the Punjab incidents and the Khalitate affair. 

The same paper reproduces in Tamil an article appearing in the Qaum 


é; Jeceu ing the Muslims not to take part in the 
peace celebrations in view of the Turkish aud Khalifate questions remaining 


unsettled. 


exhorting them not to take part in the peace celebrations. 


Report, of the 7t 


Peace celebrations. 


Peace celebrations. 


December 1919, exhorting 


ge have been doubled as 
the people of this country have not the 
sky, as war is still 
and as a 


ratified the peace treaty 
in India and Egypt, are 
f the main principles 
y consolation is that 


cipate in the 


When the minds of the people 
gricf, where is the place for festivities of any kind? How can 
peace be forced upon those who are not willing to have it? With a view not to 
try the loyalty of the Moslem community and to fully meet their wishes what the 
Government should do is to change the date of the peace celebrations. It need 
not be mentioned in particular that it is not proper to induce the people to oppose 
the Government. : 
Referring to the proposed peace celebrations, the Yogakshemam, of the 
28th November, appreciates the difficulty of many 
people to understand the special importance of the 
present occasion, inasmuch as similar festivities were held at the signing of the 
Armistice and at the conclusion of peace, but observes that the people of this 
country should however take part in these 
British Empire whose glory and presti 
war. ‘lhe paper however points out that 
good fortune to take part in these celebrations under a clear 
continuing in Russia, as America has not yet r 
large portion of the subjects of the British Empire, ¢.g., 
highly dissatisfied at the non-acceptance in regard to them o 
or which England fought in this war, but thinks that the onl 
there is 10 room for despair. 
The Desabhaktan, 
idem, publish in Tamil, as reported by a correspondent, 
ings of a public meeting held at Virudupatti 
wherein Mr. Hanumantha Rao of Tiruppur is sai 


celebrations as members of the Great 
a result of the 


of the 5th December, and the Swadesamitran, of the 6th 
an account of the proceed- 


he 30th November 1919, 
d to have addressed the audience 


In a leading article the Kerala Chandrika, of the 2nd December, refers to Kans.s Omaxvauna, 

the view expressed in its previous issue that the ie 
Mussalmans of Travancore need not be led by the 
opinions of the Mussalman and other Moslem newspapers of North India or of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders, but should in accordance with the wishes of 
His Highness the Maharaja loyally take part in the peace celebrations and then 
submit their grievances to the British Government for favourable disposal, points 
out that the news received subsequently shows that in various parts of India both 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans have decided not to take part in the peace 
celebrations unless the Turkish question is settled satisfactorily and says :—But 
if the Governments, both British and those of the Native States, should carry on 
the peace celebrations without paying heed to the resolutions of the Khalifate 
Conference or the displeasure of the whole of Jndia, the result will be contrary to 
the object with which the celebrations are held. 
are filled with 


n, 
2nd Deo. 1919. 


YooagsHEMAW, 


Trichur, 
28th Nov. 1919. 


DgsaBeaxkTAN, 


Madras, 
5th Dec. 1919, 
and 
WaDESaMITRAN, 
Madras 
6th Deo. 1919. 
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SwaprsamrrRas, 35. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, reproduces in Tamil a vist of 

ov tor 100. / the speeches delivered on Indian affairs by y, 
a _ Congress propagandist work N. (©. Kelkar, Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar 
= in England. Mr. B. G. Horniman, Dr. M. B. Velkar and other 
at a public meeting held on the 20th October 1919 at Bristol in England. 
if DasaBnaxtan, 36. The Desabhal-tan, of the 28th November, reproduces in Tamil a commuyj. 

seth Nov. 1919 cation from the pen of a correspondent, appear; 
if Amritasaras or Rakthasaras? in the Hindu of the 24th idem under this heading 
, regarding the incidents at Amritsar. | 
a Swapseanrraap 37. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 29th November. publish 
. Dreasuaxras, in Tamil the substance of the reply of Mr. V. P. 
| : on tee ton0. Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao Madhava Rao to the address of welcome presented 
aa at Tanjore. to him on the 28th idem by the citizens of Tanjore 
” on his return from England. 
| —_ [a 38. The Desabhaktan, of the Ist December, reproduces in Tamil the lecture 
| tet Deo. 1919. delivered by Mr. Tilak at a public meeting held 


Mr. Tilak at Bombay. under the presidency of Mr. Joseph Baptista on the 


: : day of his return from England, which appears in the Hindu of the 2nd idem. 
: | ANDHRAPATRIKa, The Andhrapatrika, of the Ist December, gives in Telugu an extract from 
ae t Py Mr. Tilek the Bombay Chronicle, referring to the return of 
1 oiceeceie Mr. Tilak from England, in which the following 
| ) . remarks occur among others:— . . . [fit had been a Privy Council case 


} . (the Chirol-case), Mr. Tilak would have certainly succeeded. But Sir Edward 
“st Carson and Justice Darling turned to the best wc the fact that it wasa 
jury case. . . He(Mr. Tilak) never hesitates to accept a new opinion. That 
is why he stands as an ideal to the people. In these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that he is an object of the wrath of the Anglo-Indian journals. 


Loxorax.ans, 39. Observing that the Indian Reforms Bill together with the Joint 

me ae eae Committee’s report has been introduced into the 
r : House of Commons, and referring to the views held 
by different parties on this Bill, the Lotopatari, of the |st December, writes:— 
It is not known what kind of rights India is going to obtain as a result of these 
reforms. ‘Those that weigh well all the circumstances connected with the subject 
will not consider that the Reforms Bill will afford satisfaction to the Indians. 
However, we expect that the British Parliament will come forward to fulfil ther 
assurance given to India in 1917. Just as the whole body gets affected when one 
of its members gets weakened and out of order, the British Empire itself wil 
become affected if India should get weakened and discontented. Every kingdom 
on earth has an eye on India. In such circumstances it is but essential that 
India should be made perfectly strong. If india should get such a liberty as is 
enjoyed by the British Colonies, then the British Empire need have no tear of 
enemies for ever. 


Mamevenene Dotax, Adverting to the recommendation of the Joint Committee to grant communal 

a9th Nov. 1919. Se ee representation to non-Brahmans the Mahavikais 

: Dutan, of the 29th November, writes:—The question 

i: as to the number of members to be elected from among the non-Brahmans and 

: the manner of such election has to be settled amicably between the Brahmans and 

the non-Brahmans. If they cannot come to any agreement among themselves, 

the matter will have to be settled by an English official to be appointed by the 

Government of India and his decision will have to go again to England for 

| ultimate disposal. It is not fair to ask the parties now contending with each 

it other to come to some settlement among themselves. Further, English arbitrator 

' are not thoroughly acquainted with the details of the contention of both the 

parties, and can only give a decision which will satisfy none. So instead of the 

1 uestion being dealt with in this way, it will cause satisfaction to every 0n¢ ° 
them, if it 1s once for all decided by the Parliament. 


2 Referring to the note said to have been submitted by Messrs. Samarath and 
1 3rd Dec. 1919. Srinivasa Sastri and another moderate now in England to the members of the 
t House of Commons urging the necessity for the passing of the Reforms Bill, 
: before the ensuing Christmas and pointing out that the Joint Committee’s repo 
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is adequate for the present and is such as to infuse confidence in th 1a} 
public in the good faith of the British, the Dravidan, of the 3rd rll 
observes :—These moderates have like a phonograph recited the above lesson. 
We know who it is that has taught them this lesson. Perhaps these three 
gentlemen are under the impression that this cannot be understood by others. 
What makes them feel so very anxious in the matter is the hope to realise, as 
early as possible, the benefits they expect from the new association. Feari 
that the matter may slip, if it is delayed, they are hasty and impatient. From 
this it should not be considered that we ure against this Bill being passed into 
law soon. On the other hand we are also anxious that it should be passed as 
soon as possible But our view is that if without any haste the matter is settled 
after mature consideration, and careful discussion, there will be no room to 
complain of defects in the law later on. 


The Desavhaktan, of the 3rd December, observes:—It is somewhat 
consoling to us to hear that the Indian Keforms 
Bill will soon be passed, whatever may be the 
mischiefs committed by the Sydenham par'y. But we are pained to learn that 
the British Government will not make any modifications therein other than those 
recommended by the Joint Committee, while it is the opinion of many persons 
that it does not in the least fulfil the Congress League demands. This Bill may 
be compared to a beautiful figure devoid of life. It is greatly surprising to us 
that many persons in England are bent upon deforming even this lifeless figure. 


Iudian reforms. 


We understand that the British Government have determined to steer the ship of | 


reforms straight, overcoming all obstacles on the way, in the ocean of Parliament. 
lt would be creditable indeed if the ship should carry some articles that would be 
liked by the peuple of the country to which it goes and proceeds on its way 
braving rocks and storms. But our only question is whether Mr. Montagu is 
likely todoso. However, we feel glad in a way that Lord Chelmsford has cabled 
from Madras that the Bill should soon be passed into law. We very much doubt 
whether he has acquired the mild character of the Madrasi soon after he came 
down to Madras. Lord Chelmsford, as an individual, may be a good man, but 
his qualities are obscured by the bureaucracy surrounding him. The people are, 
therefore, wondering about his having cabled to Parliament that the Bill should 
be passed at once. He has mentioned in his cable that such a speedy passing of 
the Bill would remove one of the main grievances of the Congress and that, if it 
be passed before the day of the peace celebrations, it would enable them to be 
conducted in a proper manner. But Lord Chelmsford should realise well that the 
Congress would never be satisfied if the Bill be passed as itis. The Congress 
has been agitating for many years for the grant of proper reforms to India, but 
her principal demands have not yet been conceded. We differ from Lord 
Chelmsford in regard to his view that the passing of the Bilt will be an incentive 
for all persons to participate in the peace celebrations. We doubt whether the 
Hindus and the Muslims will heartily co-operate in the celebrations so long as the 
Khalifate affair is not properly settled and so long as the mistakes committed in 
the Punjab remain unrectified. 
Referring to the Joint Committee’s Report on the Indian Reforms Bill, 
the Aitakarini, of the 30th November, observes in 
Indian reforms. its leader:—. . . The provision that there 
should be no changes in the right of franchise for ten years to come, and the 
failure to introduce responsibility in the Imperial Government are a stain on the 
liberal attitude of the Joint Committee. . . The second of these will increase 
the powers of the bureaucracy and will make it a factory for the manufacture of 
such dreadful legal weapons as the Rowlatt Acts. ‘These two proposals are not 
calculated to promote the well-being of India in the least. . . Since it has 


been decided to retain the India Office, the cries of the people for its abolition 
from so long a time have only become cries in wilderness. 


The Mysore Star, of the 7th December in an article welcoming the Joint 
Committee’s recommendations, remarks :—We are 


Indian reforms. glad to learn that both sections of the dyarchy will 
share the work of framing ne budget. We have no doubt that it is due to the 
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untiring efforts of the Nayar party of Madras that the principle of communal 
representation succeeded in obtaining recognition, despite overwhelming opposition 
and the contrary view taken by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. It is to 
be hoped that the opponents of communal representation will now at least give y 
their haughtiness which has the effect of increasing mutual ill-will and help the 
progress of the country through the increased power that comes of concerted 
action. We ought to be deeply grateful to Mr. Montagu whose unstinted love of 
India and strenuous efforts made it possible for us to have such liberal reforms and 
also to His Excellency the Viceroy who gave him his warmest support. Further, 
if Indians should make use of these reforms with a view solely to promoting the 
welfare of the country and give increased evidences of their capacity and loyalty, 
there can be no doubt that they will get a far larger measure of liberty in course 
of time. 


Referring to the report of the Joint Committee on the Indian Reforms, 

the Kistnapatrika, of the 6th December, observes in 

moun. its leader:— . . . That a country which is not 

able to defend itself is not fit to be free is the most elementary theory of the west. 
This theory is not the point in issue at present. But it is regrettable that India 
should not be provided with the means of self-defence, while it is said that she is 
being put onthe path of freedom. . . Though admitting the fitness of the 
people of India for immediate self-government Mrs. Besant said that she would set 
a time limit of 10 or '5 years for the attainment of complete self-government on 
the ground that the Indians require some time to receive the requisite training 
to defend their country from foreign invasion. But where are the reforms 
demanded by her in respect of the army? She says that she is satisfied with the 
reforms, though the Arms Act has not been repealed. There is no provision 
whatever in the Bill, enforcing compulsory military training. What isthe use 
of granting commissions in the army to a few young men of rich families? 
Martial spirit cannot but be regarded in the present conditions as the chief factor 
in national reconstruction. When that chief element is absent, how can there be 
national reconstruction ? For this reason, a Japanese correspondent 
ridiculed our political demands, remarking that selt-government is like a mirage 
to a nation which cannot ask for military freedom. It is true that an Indian 
Army Commission has now begun its inquiry at Delhi. But it is not with the 
object of deciding the extent of military control to be accorded to the people of 
this country that this commission has met. The position of Jndia has become 
more dangerous than before. The Bolshevik menace is very serious in Russia. 
The friendship with Afghanistan is doubtful. New movements are coming into 
prominence in China. The competition with Japan is increasing gradually. In 
view of these circumstances, it becomes necessary to increase the military strength 
of India. The object of the commission is not to strengthen the freedom of the 


people. Even the mother does not give, unless asked. We have yet to learn the 
art of asking. But how to ask, when there is no appetite ? 


Referring to the third reading of the Indian Reforms Bill in the House 


eet ke ar. of Commons, the Aadhrapatrika, of the 9th Decem- 
‘ial © Nelorme roeeess ber, observes in its leader under this heading :— 
| y: -_. . Mr. Montagu has again sung the old song 
in reply to the amendment of Mr. Ben Spoor that the inquiry into the progress 
of the reforms should be taken up within ten years. He has remarked that the 
reforms are not being granted as a concession to agitation by the people of India. 
He and his fmnends seem to have granted them asa matter of grace. . . He 


says that the Indians should give up agitation, if they want a larger measure of 
reforms in a shorter time. 


It is & matter for surprise that Mr. Montagu should speak in this strain with 
all his experience of Parliamentary affairs. Nowhere in the history of England 
is an instance to be found of the grant ef any privileges without agitation. 
English history does not bear out the fact that charity has any place in politics. 
No body can believe that the present reforms ha 


Hhesnt ve not been granted as a result ot 
agitation. There is no doubt that a far larger measure of reforms than what the 


present Bill comprises would have been secured, if the Indians had firmly and 
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unanimously expressed their national aspirations. The present reforms happen to 
be narrow, because there is a party which is prepared to be satisfied with them as 
a great boon, lf only they are granted without any curtailment. ‘I'he unanimous 
desire of the Indians for the introduction of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment has béen refused. Though diarchy has been granted, many important 
branches have been made over to officials. The protection of the birth-rights of 
the people has not been embodied in the Bill. The question of commercial 
freedom has been left ina doubtful position. {ndia Council remains in spite of 
the wishes of the Indians and the proposal of the Crew Committee for its abolition 
The Indian people know the secret of agitation and are aware of the fact 
that the British nation will not heed their complaints in the absence of proper 
agitation. It is a well-known fact that the partition of Bengal has been annulled 
as a result of agitation. In spite of all concealment, there is no doubt that. 
the Morley-Minto Reforms are the truits of agitation. Even the Montford 
Reforms, it 1s not true to say, lave been granted in the absence of agitation. 
It is on eccount of agitation that the amendments of the Government of India 
have been rejected, that the women franchise has been recognised, -and that 
attempts are being made to ascertain the Burmese public Opinion about the 
reforms. It is again the agitation of the Muhammadans which is leading to a 
speedy solution of the Turkish problem. In the absence of agitation, the 
authorities will think that the people are satisfied with the present conditions. If 
there is agitation, they say that the people are trying to embarrass them. It will 
be impossible for the Indians to muke any progress, if they keep silent, followin 
the advice of Mr. Montagu, and the British public and even the Labour Party will 
be indifferent, thinking that the Indians themselves are not earnest in the matter. 
The leaders can promise that the people will give up agitation, if the grant of 
complete self-government is guaranteed within a fixed time-limit. But as it is, 
the people will have to submit to an examination, and who are the Examiners? 
The very officials who have to hand over their power to the people. Such 
instances of granting independence by holding examinations are not to be met 
with anywhere in the world’s history. The theory that the Indians are not fit 
for self-government is responsible for such absurd proposals. 

The paper exhorts the people to make the best use of the reforms which they 
have already got into their hands and to agitate for the other pressing ones 
necessary for the country, since in the absence of agitation the British public will 
think that they are satisfied with the present instalment and will hesitate to grant 
important reforms. It repeats its oft expressed opinion that in order to discharge 
her duties as a responsible member of the League of Nations, such as compelling 
by military force recalcitrant countries like Germany when they violate the 
conditions of the League, and also in order to make the position of her children 
at all tolerable, in foreign countries where they are treated with contempt and in 
the Colonies where they are put to innumerable troubles, India must soon acguire 
the Colonial status. In this connexion, the paper asks: How long should the 
Indians continue to be in this ‘helpless condition? In view of the indefinite 
recommendations of the Joint Committee with regard to the commercial freedom 
of India, the paper adds she is bound to lag behind in the great world competition 
in which economic superiority will be the chief deciding factor. In view of all 
these circumstances, it appeals to the National Congress to consider the subject 
deeply and decide upon the future course of action. 


40. In a leading article under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd 

December. writes:—In what terms can we express 
the woes of the Fuajeb. the heartburning caused to us as regards our 
country, when we daily read the telegrams relating to the evidence before the 
Disorders Inquiry Committee, which disclose the high-handed acts committed by 
the authorities in the Punjab under pretence of establishing law and order ? 
During the war, we had been receiving news that the Germans entered into the 
countries of the allies and committed cruel deeds. But on account of the long 
distance of India from the field of war and the protection afforded by the British 
fleet, we enjoyed immunity from the cruelties of the war except for one or two 
stray shots fired frum the Emden. It is perhaps the will of Providence that we 
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two should not escape undergoing various difficulties, in spite of the termination 
of the war and the establishment of peace in away. What will the world say if 
it comes to know of the actions of some of the Britishera in the Punjab, who an 
known for their justice, humanity and love of freedom? How shall we describe 
the incidents in the Punjab? When the news thereof controlled by thé Censor came 
out to as little by little originally, we did not believe all the facts, but thoucht only 
that a public inquiry into those matters was necessary and agitated for an inquiry 
It took so long for a committee to be appointed for such a purpose. But the 
constitution of the committee is not satisfactory, as no representatives who 
command the confidence of the general public have been appointed thereto. 
There is no room for expecting that it-will give satisfaction to the public, seeing 
that, in spite of the earnest demands of the Indian people, the British Congres, 
Committee and some papers in England like the Labour Herald ior the appoint. 
ment of representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League, the Government 
have carried out things according to their own pleasure without paying thie least 
regard to such a request, while they have appointed thereto representatives of the 
bureaucracy and the military, whieh were the prime sources of the high-handed 
acts committed in the Punjab. Without stopping with this, the Government yf 
India introduced the Indemnity Bill at once and got it passed in haste, regardless 
of the various objeetions raised by Pandit Malaviya and others. What is the 
object ef this procedure? In this connexion it becomes for us to pat 
some questions to the Viceroy. Did he acquaint himself well with the character 
of the methods adopted th the Punjab to establish peace? Did he make 4 
inspection and satisfy himself that such mgorous measures were neces- 
sary ? Would he have ventured to bring in a Bill like this and get it passed, if 
the fate of the Punjabis had overtaken his own people? During the discussion 
on this Ball, it wae alleged on the side of the Government, ‘* This Bill will prevent 
the instituticn of proceedings only against those who had recourse to these 
methods in good faith.” The meaning of the term ‘ good faith’ so obstinately 
reiterated by the Government was not clear then. Still, many non-official 
members strongly objected to it. Besides, does not the burden of proving good 
faith lie on the person who alleges that he did a thing bona fide? And is not this 
alone the proper procedure? How can it be proper if, instead of this, the persons 
who institute proceedings against the officials are required to prove want of good 
faitn? Further, how can one get into their hearts and understand their motives ? 
Did the Viceroy realise this ? The Bill has now become law and it remains for 
the Hunter Committee to say that the protection afforded by it can be extended 
also to General Dycr and Colonel Frank Johnson. Judging from the evidence given 
by th: se two, we have to think that they are quite ignorant of humane principles. 
It should be noted what will be the state of feeling of the Indians who read the 
evidence of General Dyer, at a time when the report of the Joint Committee on 
Indian reforms has been published. Every one will first ask whether any saie- 
guards for preventing such high-handed acts in future at least have been provided. 
The results of the reforms solely depend upon this important point. Though the 
sessions of the Congress held at Bombay and Delhi, apprehending such occur- 
rences, wanted the provision of proper safeguards in the Bill itself in regard to 
the fundamental rights of the people, no such thing has been done. The events 
anticipated by the Congress have actually come to pass. Still, Lord Selborne 
has stated that the matter is not within the scope of the committee’s inquiry, 
without giving the reasons therefor. There is nothing to prevent the committee 
from inquiring into this matter. How is it just to have prevented the representa- 
tives of the Congress from alluding to the methods adopted in the Punjab, while 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer has been allowed to speak boastingly on them: As the 
Congress meets this year at Amritsar itself which has been the scene of most of the 
excesses committed in the Punjab, we hope that every one will ponder over the 
incidents which have taken place at Jallianwala Bagh and arrive at a proper 
conclusion as to the results that may be expected from the reforms. 


The Swadesamiirax, in its issue of the 3rd December, continues its comments 
on this subject and writes :—It is certain that our friends, who have heard or read 
the detailed account of the horrible incidents which took place at J allianwals 
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h given in the Legislative Council by the Hon’ 
alana pa gp me facts by mahind penned wep 
in the council with his characteristic patience and self-restraint and w3 ind- 
ing in the least the frequent interruptions of the official cvnshons, precers g oat 
become immersed in an ocean of grief. Most of them would have only doubted 
whether such things could have taken place under the British rule. They might 
have now learnt, at least from the evidence given by General Dyer before the 
Disorders Inquiry Committee, that Pandit Malaivya’s account of tie incidents is 
not an exaggerated one. Who can realise the state of mind of the great person 
who comunitted these cruel deeds? He has done things as he liked, without an 
trace of sympathy, lemiency or mercy. Let us first see in preference to all the 
other disgraceful methods whut he has stated about the incidents at Jallianwala 
Bagh, as they have cost hundreds of lives. He did not consider in the least whether 
any necessity had arisen for the complete abrogation of ordinary provisions for 
the maintenance of order and the resort to Martial Law. He stated that it was 
not at all considered whether it would be possible for the civil authorities them- 
selves to deal with the situation with the help of the army. He says that he took 
charge of the adnmunistration during midnight and notified on the next mourning 
that he had taken charge of affairs and that the people should not, thence forward, 
hold any meetings. ‘Though he originally stated that he had arranged for the 
notification being published throughont the city, he subsequently adinitted in cross- 
examination with reference to the map of the city that it might not at all have 
been published in some parts. It is said that, as soon as he returned at 12-40 p.m. 
after publishing his notification in some parts of the city in person, he received 
news that a meeting was to be held at Jallianwala Bagh that evening. It is 
admitted by bim that, though he received the news at 12-40 p.m., he did not take 
any steps till 4 p.m. to prevent the holding of the meeting. How can any good idea 
suggest itself to him who sets a great value upon physical force ? Persons of ordinary 
common sense. in his position, would have notified that the meeting should not be 
held and would have affixed such notices in that place or posted some persons 
there to prevent the holding of the meeting. But he did not do any such thing. 
As it was a festival day, thousands of pilgrims had come therefor to Amritsar 
from the mufassal stations. While the notification was not published even in 
some parts of the city, how could people who had come from outside become 
acquainted with its particulars? But what of that? Is General Dyer one who 
will consider all those things? He had only the notion that his notification had 
been published. If a meeting should be held in contravention of his order, it did 
not matter to him whether the people were armed or unarmed, whether or not 
there was anti-British feeling or whether the people were peaceful or excited. He 
had determined upon teaching a iesson to those who disobeyed his order. He 
himself admits that more than 5,600 persons would have been present at Jallianwala 
Bagh that evening Not orly adults but also women and children and not only 
the residents of Amritsar but the people of outlying places also had collected 
there. [t is admitted by General Dyer himself that they might not have been 
aware of his uotification. Even granting that all of them were aware of it and 
the meeting was held in contraventiun thereof, did he expressly state therein that, 
if a meeting was held ugainst his order, the people would be fired upon without 
any warning ? Even if the Germans, who were the enemies of the British, had 
stood before him in arms prepared for war, would he have ventured to fire upon 
them in this manner in utter disregard of the lives of people? What did he do 
on seeing the unarmed crowd? Even while the people took fright at the sight of 
him and his troops and were running away, he began to fire upon them. He has 
stated that he was also present aud gave orders for the firing being directed 
against places where the crowd was thickest. While the people got afraid and 
were running cut through one or two small gates in that Bagh, he directed the 
fring to be aimed against them. He did not, even after the firing went on for 
some time, pause to consider. When he was asked why he did not do so, he 
stated that, if he had waited for some time there would have been no necessity at 
all for fring. As he wanted to teach a lesson to the people of the city and the 
whole district, he began to fire as soon as he went and continued to fire until the 
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bullets with him were exhausted. As soon as his work was finished, he wen 
away leaving the dead and the wounded to lie there. He said that it wag no 
his business to arrange for the treatment of the wounded. He did not even 
allow others to do it. What shall we say of the attitude of this great Person. who 
thus prevented the burial of the dead and the treatment of the wounded’ Ana 
what did the higher authorities do on receiving news of these incidents and why 
was the opinion of Sir Michael O’Dwyer? As soon as Sir Michael received the 
news of his brave deeds, he signified his approval of the same by wire. Were th. 
Government of India aware of these facts or not, when they were in haste to get 
the Indemnity Bill passed ? What will the Indians, who hear all these, thinks 


Those who are anxious to maintain the impartiality and dignity of the Britis 
rule should note this. 


Mawavreara Doray, 


41. Referring, in its usual comic strain, to the recent visit of the Viceroy 4, 
29th Nov. 1919. 


_ Madras and the presentation of welcome addresee, 
_His Excellency the Viceroy’s to him by the calles local bodies, the Mahurikats 
veut to Hiecens. Dutan, of the 29th November. remarks that }i, 
Excellency gave a joint reply to all these addresses in an evasive manner and that 
questions are being raised in different parts as to whether he visited the quarter 
of the poor and ascertained their hardships personally, whether he took steps 
reduce the high prices of articles and passed any rules to alleviate the ~ufierings 


of the famishing people and whether he paid any heed to the crv 
non-Brahmans ? 


Referring to the Viceroy’s visit to Madras, a correspondent in tt 
Sathianadum, of the 5th December, polnts out tue 


. th 
SarmiaNaDax, 


Pay Mowe een the local press is of opinion that this visit ts 

sp caused great dissatisfaction and disappointment ° 
the people of Madras, and regrets that the Viceroy, who was aware that there we 
dissatisfaction among the people, did not do anything to dispel it. He aiso rete 
to His Excellency’s refusal to receive an address from the Labourers’ Leagu:, ap: 


observes that His Fxcellency’s disinclination to listen to the grievance & 


labourers may appear to be very surprising to the leaders of labour  utme 
India. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 29th November, publishes the toll wing « 

si _, reported by a passer-by :—** Has Excellion. ° 
_His Excellency the Viceroy’s Governor-General only came. saw and wen! ewer 
visit to Madras. | 


| Has he done anything to the commen peop. 
Has he reduced the price of rice? Has he inquired into the cause ot t tag 


prices of other food-stuffs’ Has he inquired to know how the poor peopir a 
able'to get on in these hard famine days? Or has he fed the larg: numte 


of hungry-stricken people or clothed them against winter’ Se +;ab - 
common folk. 


42. The Desabhaktan, of the 3rd December. reters to the oea- 


K.CSI. for Justice Gowlatt. conferment of title of K.C.S.1. on Juste Rowe 
and remarks:—We have, tur some tim © 

observing that those who act against;the wishes of the Indian ar: aj, an’ 
to high offices and conferred titles of honour. We very much douir +) 
this title has been conferred upon Justice Rowlatt for his having. | ee 
humbled the pride of India as the president of the Rowlatt Conmiatte = 64 
nant-Governors, who have acted against the interests of the ladians. at Joo. 
appointed to the India Council on their retirement. Lord Cursen who ® & ©** 
aiter stirring India to its depths, got a high place in the House ot Lerd@- «»:* 
Michael ©’Dwyer has become the President of the Army Commisme: 1 in¢ 


Many such instances can be cited. Justice Rowlatt, who came to Indi on ¢ 
the title of K.C.S.I., is a lucky person indeed. 


AwmpuRaPRakaésixa, 
Madras, 
29th Nov. 1919. 


DusaBuaxTaN, 
Madras, 
3rd Dec. 1919. 


DasaBmexktaN, 


vm rag 43. Referring to a statement in the Tribune that there is a rumeut th © 
4th Dee. 1919. 


The Hunter Committee. Michael O’Dwy er and Mr. Thomp=« = * 


examined by the Hunter Committe: w ce" ™ 
Desabhaktan, of the 4th December, remarks :— These should act be examen * 


so &@e# 
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Their examination should Le only in putlie as in the ease of the 


We request Lord Hunter to note this at once. 
Referring to the refesal by the Pun; Geverament te release some of 
; the Punjab = pri 
The I — ae. request «f the f'enjeb ( 
iving evideare tedure tie Heuter (amantttee, the 
id November, observes: — The Menyeb ‘...cerement 
heir 04 strearth if the Meme. headers eho hase sory 
the havoc made wm the Puenje under the veel Bartni lee. were chet ont 
giving evidense ‘ Bs deaeg surh rmietee thes one Come unptehe bg 
ms 10 @ Very criare! pomtte-e ‘1 the the preeceaines @vtecesss 
et ment, the l’ungeb leadets ae er eet gives treedam. @e «os 
ox tint the smquary «of the Dlastes ¢ cummin ell corse me conte 
Hf the « jttew ped \ece pr- par - i he <a The ore °° @& eutenserd queed 


they would hawe in thes tome tadlice < th «cam “a 
How «an justace be bed chee th" Gace & A eer 


’ 


the bureauctats © We weve ceived: com | 
comm ioe ane a - mie’ o@ t — 3 , 
ver: much to aw fe ee ae oe 

wm mye” th Sa - * & _ 

ntegest:@ ts CO Se er — ea 

iqavetam Se here & — - 

ith wade at oe? eee —— 

Be: ; ia 6° a «& — 

mn en ou » ee 

lvoe | an te =—_ 


Tew aoe «@ Se ' ee «. —-—- * = 
th eet meee « Agitenewette Be 


° oa : aur ' 


should endeavour te obtaim * 
leaving it in the hande of the 


important to us is the peace aad m 
war. Moreover. aone should be 
therefore, better to call the bus 
tion of the building, Rs. 10,00.00) will be requared. 
well-to-do and patriotic gentlemen will camtribute thew 
SwaDRsaMirRcs, 50. Adverting to the last year's mi 
5th Deo. 1919. eonditics ef this 


Sanitation in the Madras 
Presidener. 


heavy mertality om: 

year, the Swedseamires, 

observes :—It is necessary that the Government sheald 

matter. When influenza, which was the chief 

last year, spread ali over the Presidency, the 

ships on account of the absence of sufficient facilities 

possible for them to avail themselves of the assistance 

Had the Government acceded to the wishes of the people and leat thei 
the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine, it is certain that os 


one me te AR ee . 
TT IR IRE ET NS NI RLS TE ETE ET ean gE . " 


= eco “ & oe ar Be te 6 pe*eon 
Cane « oh} app & greath wterested ie the well-being of the people 
eeu al ce et mete & to He  oewet: condition of the innumerable tanks 
> ty bene Geetrerte the tem whee the: were last repaired, and their past and 
y. lw wee beecmme comvineed ef the trae condition of the tanks in 
tien T\. raewl'y af th. remdents in villages are like dumb creatures 
aah * 4 thear gPectee e+ and at. ther fare, behoves the leaders and the 
G..«9weeee' tb a'tee i te them 


A h@sceteng +e a» artecle comtributad to the Desabhatian, by Swami Arpu- 
cananda umler the heading “ The Third All-India 
Musical Conference.” and remarking that whenever 
tne Indians reflect how, for the past two hundred 
| thee @ a'th 4 kmewledg and the storehouse of wisdom bequeathed to 
thear tor tathers have been iwindling away. a spirit is roused in them 
obo. oe bed ewaray, tw crgoing any kind of sacrifice therefor, the 
ten. «ff the sth December, urges that associations should be started in 
tee the advancement «{ dancin: girls and that patriotism should 
inte them and writes: —Geuerally, many of us do not pay any attention 
callei Prevedesie (danciuz girls) It ix :o doubt true that most of 
have from medieval times been violating their own duties. It is wrong to 
say that they alone are violating rightevusness. /t 13 our opinion that, under the 
sytem of administration, almost ail people are liable to this charge. 
8 he ewcnle eannvt but be affected so long as her administration remains 
im the hands of those that have hardly any knowledye of India’s tenperament and 
ideas of righteousness. Therefore, every soo of [ndia should, without caring for 
of easte or creed, strive to obtain swaruj. It is only then that the 
several branches of Indian righteousness will revive. 
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UssasmsEtay, 


Madras, 
5th Dee. 1919. 
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Dausapeatras, 
Medras, ~ 
6th Dees. 1919. 


Guntfr, 
16th Nov. 1919. 
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54. Adverting to the reply given in the Parliament that. asum of Rupees 
Lord Jellicoe and the Indian 1992/9, Was spent in connexion with the tour of 
navy Lord Jellicoe round the various parts of the British 
Empire, the /esabhakian, of the 6th December, 
observes :—We do not regret at such a huge expenditure ; but our question is what 
benefit has been derived in proportion to this expenditure ? Has Lord Jellicoe 
who visited India issued any commuuiqué as to what kind of navy is required for 
her? He has issued a separate communiqué in regard to New Zealand. But 
why has no communiqué of any kind yet been issued about India ? 


55. Referring with appreciation to the mighty efforts of Lord Ronaldshay to 
Tj wieteh cel ae OO the ancient arts and sciences of India, the 
of tadta Desabhaktan, of the 6th December, observes :—It is 
essential that the ancient arts and sciences of India 
should regain their past condition, if India is to make any progress. ‘These have 
deteriorated for want of Government patronage. It can be asserted that the 
trade and industries and the arts and sciences of India have disappeared soon after 
the East India Company assumed the administration of this country. It will be 
admitted by the wise that, a few centuries ago, India excelled every other country 
in architecture, music and other arts. It is our prayer that all the provincial 
heads in India will follow the example of Lord Ronaldshay. 


o6. Referring to the statement in the Jndian Daily News that, as soon as the 

ew appointenente reform scheme is given effect to, Lord Sinha and 

‘ ' Mr. Bupendranath Basu will be appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa and a member of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India respectively, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th December. 
observes :— We cannot say at present how far this rumour will prove true. The 


_ Government of India have learnt a good lesson from the appointment of Sir 


C. Sankaran Nayar. So, is there any doubt that they will hereafter appoint only 
‘safe’ persons as members of the Executive Council ? 


57. In a leader under this heading, the / csabhaktan, of the 8th December, 
ie observes :-—'T’he second year of the Desabhaktan was 
The third year of the 4 very hard one, as the affliction caused to him by 

cqumuteanace the bureaucrats is indescribable. Many rare events 
occurred during this year. All the nations met in France for the Peace Conference, 
but the world peace expected by the Desabhakian was not secured after the 


dissolution of this conference. Unrest has cropped up almost throughout the 


world. The League of Nations which has come into existence for maintaining 
peace in the world has ended in a sham, and the actions of President Wilson, who 
wished for such a peace, have not been properly supported. It appears that, 
during the third year of the Desabaaktan, the child of reforms will come into 
existence, but it is certain that this child will not be one of India’s liberty. It 
has already been predicted that this child, though fed on India’s milk, will be 
only such as to enrich the bureaucrats. During the second year of the life of the 
Desabhakian, soul force and physical force made their appearance in India, and 
the orginator of the former is Mr. Gandhi while that of the latter is the bureau- 
cracy. Both these forces were aroused by the Rowlatt Act. Soul force is 
imperishable, while’physical force will appear and disappear. It is not inapt to 
compare the latter to the intoxication of drunkards. It has come up, played its 
part and subsided after claiming many victims to it. The incidents in India 
during the second year of the Desabhaktan can never be forgotten. They are such 
as to rouse the spirit of the Indians through successive generations. The 
Desabhaktan witnessed during this’ year a new feeling and a new spirit in the 
country of Bharata. These should spread throughout the land. To rouse this 
feeliug and spirit will be the mission of the Desabhaktan during his third year. 
During his second year, the Desabhaktan witnessed with’ pleasure a new feeling in 
this country to cast off titles and official position in the interest of the country. 
It is his wish that this feeling should grow in intensity during his third year. 


08. The Darbar, of the 15th November, refers to the remark of the Madras 


: Times to the effect that, if the hereditary right of 
Village officers. the village officers are done away with, the strength 
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of the village administration which is the foundation of the district administration 
will suffer, and that, if others are appointed to these offices on mere educational 

yalifications, tbe administration will lose its authority, and observes as follows :— 
The observation of the Times displays a large amount of farsightedmess and 
experience. We wish therefore that the Government will consider this question 
deeply and withdraw the Bill without creating unnecessary unrest among the 
village officers. 


59. The Desabhimam, of the 19th November, received on the 8rd December, 
writes in a leader under this heading :—The 
) evidence given before the Hunter Committee at 
inquiry. Delhi clearly skows that the Local Government 
were the first to take a hasty step. . . It is unjust to refuse to release the 
leaders in prison to give evidence before the committee. But it was ordered that 
the leaders may be spoken to at the prison. Considering the circumstances our 
leaders have given up sending their witnesses before the committee or cross- 
examining the witnesses. All will certainly agree with their decision. We 
admire their conduct. Men with self-respect will not act otherwise. 


60. Referring to the Reuter’s cable that the Indian Reforms Bill will 
probably be passed before the National Congress 
holds its next session, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd 

December, remarks that there will be no enthusiasm among the people in the 
peace celebrations, unless the Turkish problem is satisfactorily solved and a 
general amnesty to political prisoners is announced, and that Mr. Lloyd George 
will do well to settle the Turkish question in accordance with the Muhammadan 
opinion. 

: Referring to the amendments which ars said to have been submitted by some 
Labour Members of the Parliament, the paper says that though they may not be 
carried out now, their benefit will be seen in the long run when the Labour 
Party is sure to come to power. It hopes that prominent Lubour Leaders like 
Mr. Henderson will then accord to India the right of self-determination. 


61. Ina note under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd December, 
expresses its gratification to learn from Mr. M. Rama- 
chandra Rao that there is a clear provision in the 
Bill that a new province may be constituted, whenever the people of any part, 
speaking the same language, desire it. In this connexion, it observes that the 
backwardness of the Andfras is due to the absence of a separate province for 
themselves, and that the sooner this defect is set right, the more beneficial will it 
be for their progress. 


62. Referring to the inquiry held by Messrs. Motilal Nehru, C. R. Doss and 
others into the Punjab disorders on behalf of the 
people, the Andhrapairika, of the 2nd December, 
remarks that, the truth has come out from the official inquiry itself, and that it 
will become clearer from the inquiry which is being now conducted by the people. 


The Panjab disturbances 


Political reforms. 


Constitution of new Provinces. 


The people’s inquiry. 


63. Referring to the Report said to have been prepared and submitted by the 
committee appointed by the Ryots’ conference held 
at Bezwada on the 29th September, to inquire into 
the evils arising out of the control system, the Andhrapairtka, weekly of the 26th 
November, observes in its leader under this heading:—-. . . If this report is 
published, it will reveal what offences some of the Government officials have 
committed in the namelof control and commandeering, and how they have harassed 
the people. . . To commandeer paddy, they were not satisfied with having 
called in the Police and firing guns. It seems that our officials have pressed into 
service even crowbars and tried to break open paddy godowns, and take custody 
of them. By such methods, they took possession of paddy godowns and in some 
places kept them under seals for months together. On account of this, some 
ryots were put to inconvenience for want of paddy even for their family 
consumption. . . No principle seems to have been followed in commandeering. 
Favourites were left free. ‘The authorities seized the articles of people whom 
they disliked. Special Police was appointed to prevent smuggling from one 


Inquiry into the control. 


An DERaPaTRIK4, 


Madras, 
2nd Dec. 1919. 


ABDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
26th Nov. 1919. 


lard 9 19. 


Hsvaxanim:, 


30rd Wev. 1919. 


Hrraxanzini, 
_ Ellore, 
. 98rd Nov. 1919. 


district to another. ‘f those appoi in Bezwada and Nidadavole 
sooth and oid eostle, ond Gales On Aye Potacg 


was no limit to the mischief played by them. 
had no food to eat, seizing their size-bage, left free 
who could to bribe them, and insulted women who happened to go 
. Passengers oe loudly of the growing rowdyism and 
hese people. such men caught hold of and brought the rice 
the with their honest earnings at six seers a rupee, the control 
it over to their hangers-on at 12 seers a rupee. The profit 
from the sale of rice taken from the poor in Bezwada alone 
to Re. 1,080 in two months. This fact alone will suffice to show what 
ial Police must have caused to the people. . . The story 


64. Under this headiug, the eqeomscent of Fe November, remarks that 
; it is somewhat gratifying to note that the Joint 
ee he ayes Se. Committee’s Renee yer followed the recom- 
mendations of the Government of India and curtailed the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, that the unanimous te oe of the delegates who proceeded to England at 
a cost of thousands of rupees, for the introduction of responsibility in the central 
Government, has not borne fruit, and that the committee has recommended the 
system of diarchy in Provincial Governments, which the leaders complained at 
the very outset as not conducive to the success of self-government. 


65. The Hitakarini, of the 23rd November, publishes in Telugu tho letter - 
written by Mr. C. F. Andrews to the Tribune, 
regarding Khai Parmanand, in which the following 
among other observations occur:—. . . There is a most cruel law which isa 
disgrace to the Indian Penal Code, and which orders the forfeiture of the accused’s 
property and thus reduces children to beggary, if it is proved that a father is 


Bhai Parmanand. 


_ guilty of certain oe pgm offences. The punishment of forfeiting property should 


have been abolished a century ago. Such a punishment recalls to the mind the 
barbarous ages in the past. . . The severity of the Police administration, 
devoid of justice has been fully employed in the present instance. It is clear that 
this vindictive punishment which does not become a civilised government is not 
enough (sic). . . In this age of civilsation are there no better ways than this 
to use against a political idealist ? ee 

The Jail Committee appointed by the Government of India is inspecting all 
the jails in the world. I[t 1s my absolute confidence that the releasg of all those 
imprisoned in the Andamans will be its very first recommendation. It behoves 
the Government to reconsider the case of the political prisoners sent to that far-off 
country meanwhile. . . Let the Punjab Government avail itself of the 
permission of His Majesty for the release of all the political offenders imprisoned 
during the war. Of all political prisoners, the release of Bhai Parmanand will 
give universal joy. . . How useless, how unwise and how harsh it is to make 
the life of such a great man so miserable ! 


66, Under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 23rd November, publishes in 

a Telugu an article from the Mahkratia in which the 

gg =. per following observations, among others, occur :— 

gag to the peace celebra- =... -We agree with the above gentlemen ip 

thinking that no festivity can be successfully held 

where there is no peace. . . When the Turkish problem is still unsettled, when 

we are immersed fully in the flood of the Punjab unrest, and when the sacred 

principles for which we poured out our blood, fought and suffered along with our 

European comrades are being violated, how cana mind agitated by all these 
circumstances, enjoy peace which is no peace and feel glad ? 
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67. The Andhravani, of the 22nd November, writes that His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford said in a conference of the Indian 
Princes that he would not care for the writings in 
the rn ip and observes as follows :—His Excellency thought perhaps that 
such absurd announcement will increase his reputation! Lord N orthbruok, a 
former Viceroy of India, thought it was his duty to read the Indian newspapers 
and used toread them. Lord Curzon with all his defects was in the habit of always 
reading the Indian newspapers. Further he was desirous to write replies to articles 


that concerned him. We wish that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford will follow 
the example of these two Viceroys. 


Newspapers and the Viceroy. 


63. The Andhrapairika, of the 27th November, gives in Telugu an account of 
Sedo  helifes of the proceedings of the All-India Khalifate Con- 

The All-India ference held at Delhi and the presidential speech of 
Conference. Mr. Gandhi. 


69. Under this heading, a correspondent writes to the Andhrapatrika, of the 
| 27th November, observing that the authorities will 


The release of political gy well to act in a good spirit and release all 


offenders. 


Brothers, etc., before the commencement of the peace celebrations so that all 
people may participate in them with unmixed joy. He remarks that though 
Mr. Montagu may be disposed to accord this boon, he cannot win the assent of 
His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, or the support of Lord Milner and Lord Curzon 
in the British Cabinet, in the matter. 


70. Another correspondent writing to the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th November 
oe ee about the struggles and trials of the Indians in 
ee “®* ‘Transvaal, observes that the Indians who settled 
there prior to 1885, being very economical in their lives, began to beat out the 
Europeans in business, and thus aroused their jealousy, that since then the progress 
and the prosperity of the Indian settlers have been an eyesore to the Europeans 
who have been trying to curtail the rights of the Indians in many ways, that a 
compromise was brought about in 1914, and that the Indians have not been able 
to get justice even after this compromise. ‘The correspondent then refers. to the 
conciliatory speech of the South African Representative at the Imperial Conference 
about the Indians in South Africa, and remarks that the close of the war has 
roved that the hopes which it created in the Indians were groundless, that the 
jealousy of the white races in South Africa has increased a thousandfold after the 
war, and that new fetters like the Asiatics Act, which have for their object the 


destruction of the rights of the Indians and their expulsion from South Africa, — 


have been forged. In this connexion, he says: ‘‘It seems that South Africa 
belongs to the white races and not to the black people.” 

Turning to the committee appointed by the South African Government to 
inquire into the position of the Indians in South Africa, the correspondent observes 
that they have denied a place to the Indians on the committee, that they would 
only examine witnesses on behalf of India, and that this action of the South 
African Government has made Mr. Montagu change some of his statements 1n his 
first letter to Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea, in which he said that he has asked the 
South African Government to appoint two Indians, one official and another non- 
official, as thembers of the committee. He remarks that Mr. Montagu denies in 
his second letter his having ever asked the South African Government to appoint 
any Indian representatives to the committee and that he states that ke has only 
requested them to give the Indians au opportunity to represent their case before 
the committee. 

The correspondent then reproduces in ‘{‘elugu the two letters of Mr. Montagu 
for the benefit of those who do not know English, and concludes his letter with 
the following observations :—It is understood that all commissions and committees 
‘have been stopped for the present. Will there be an end to the misery of the 
Indians in South Africa? What is the way for their salvation? Is India 
doomed to hear with her own ears the fall of her children who have upheld her 
honour, bearing all her sorrow in silence? Mahatma Gandhi says that the least 


political prisoners like Mr. Aravinda Ghosh, the Ali - 
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which should be done is to have the scope of the inquiry extended to all matters 
relating to the Indians, and to have Mr. Robertson and the Hon’ble Mr. V. §. 
Sastri examined. ‘There is no use, unless our land wakes up. If we remain 
indifferent, thinking tliat it is a matter of some far-off place and that we have no 
concern in it, our very national self-respect will die. 


71. The Andhrapairika, of the 29th November, publishes in Telugu an article 
from the WNaton criticising ‘the appointment of 

wane Curzon as the Foreign [ord Qurzon as the F oreign Minister in place of 
unister. Mr. Balfour. 


72. The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th November, publishes four letters from 
correspondents describing the irregularities and 
malpractices in connexion with the control system. 


Writing about the control system, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, 
Celtel of the 29th November, observes:—. . . Our 
sl : Government have imitated no doubt the Western 
Governments in introducing the control system, but instead of boldly following 
their methods, they have applied control to a few articles only, hesitated to 
exercise full authority even with regard to them, and given free scope to small 
officials to work the system as they pleased, thereby bringing it into contempt. 
Is it just to require the Delta ryot to bear all the burden of this earth 
himself? . . . Moreover, if the control system had been managed justly, [ 
think that there would not have been such serious differences of opinion to-day. 
From the very outset, I have been urging that there should be control over all 
articles and over exports as well as over prices, and that it should be worked 
with due consideration for the interests of ryots, merchants, mill-owners, retail- 
dealers, consumers and all other interested parties, and that committees consisting 
of the leaders should be appointed to ascertain the local conditions and manage 
the business so as to suit them. But all my cries have become cries in the 
wilderness. It is known only to those who have watched the effects of the 
system, what trouble and loss the people have suffered thereby. Should the 
country be still further troubled by such control ? 
Another 08. re to the same paper writes on the same subject :— 
; The control should be put into force this year also. At present, the 
Tenali and the Guntur merchants are purchasing new paddy at Rs. 8 or Rs, 9 a 
bag. This gives room for the fear that in 1920, the price of a bag may go up 
even to Rs. 15. . . It will be hard for the people to live unless the Govern- 
ment divide the coming year into three equal parts and fix the price of paddy 
during each period thereof, so that there may be no loss for ryots and no trouble 
for the public. . . The prices of such foodstuffs as chillies, and red-gram 
should also be similarly fixed. Selfish people are increasing the prices. If the 
Government fix the prices so as to suit the present conditions, after considering 
the interests of ryots, it will be safe for ryots, merchants and the general public 


alike. 


Two correspondents to the Andhrapairika, of the 4th December, writing 
about control to the same paper remark that it 1s 


unfair to place control over paddy alone, leaving 
out the other necessaries of life untouched. 


Referring to the control system, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of 

Control, the 8th December, writes, advocating the continu- 

ance of control, in case it is managed to the 

advantage of the people on such strict lines as are followed in countries like 

England. Butif instead of being a source of relief to the people, the control 
system adds to their troubles, he requests the Government to discontinue it. 


73. Referring to the letter of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the President-elect of 
the ensuing session of the Congress at Amritsar, 


Control. 


Control. 


The Amritsar -Congress and 


: inviting the moderate leaders to attend the 
Suen See ware > eee _ Congress, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd December, 
observes that the Congress is bound to be the Parliament of India, until she gets 
complete self-government, and that as in the Parliament, there is a place for every 
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tv in it. It remarks that the Punjab is now immersed in sorrow and expects 
the help of the people of the other parts of India, that no Indian cannot help 
feeling sorry for the Punjab disturbances, and that it is the duty of all the 
Indians to console their brethern in the Punjab. The paper appeals to all the 
moderates to a to the invitation of Pandit Motilal Nehru, meet their 
brethren and work with them on a common platform and thus please Mother 
India. 

74. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8rd December, publishes 
in Telugu an extract from the speech of Mr. Tilak 
_on the occasion of an entertainment given to him 
by the Bombay National Union, which contains the following observations : -- 
The result of the case (Tilak-Chirol case) teaches a lesson. When a 
dispute arises between the Indians and Englishmen whether in England or in 


Self-reliance. 


India, it cannot be hoped that justice will be done by the latter. ‘Che Govern-- 


ment have done every help to bring about the success of his opponent. If not, 
why should a civilian official be sent from India? When Mr. Bomanji expressed 
his sympathy to him at his failure in the case, he told him that it was not his 
first disappointment about justice. . . Speaking about the Reforms, he said 
that it was the spirit of the times and not Mr. Montagu that was favourable to 
him . . . that the reforms have been granted on account of the exigencies 
of England and not for the sake of the people of India, and that neither justice 
nor rights have been taken into consideration in the matter. 


75. Referring to the Knighthood conferred on Justice Rowlatt, the Andhra- 
ich tea ibies patrika, of the 3rd December, observes :-—His name 
ee has become a household word in India. . . 
There is doubt (perhaps ‘‘ no doubt” is meant) that the Rowlatt Act alone is 
responsible for all the present trouble in India. There will be no body in the 
Punjab who does not think of Justice Rowlatt. The commission over which he 
resided was instrumental in making absurd recommendations and in obsfructing 
the birthrights of the people. Even in the absence of any title, the name of 
Justice Rowlatt will be long in the memories of men. Still, the cables received 
today state that the title of K.C.S.I., also has been conferred on him. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer is presiding over the Army Inquiry Commission. Such instances are 
not calculated to restore the public confidence. 


76. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th December, publishes in Telugu an extract 
2 from the Indian Social Reformer, commenting on that 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s portion of His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the 
reply. public address in Madras, which dealt with the 
desirability of omitting debateable matters in the addresses to be presented to him :— 
. The Viceroy will have power over every part of India, and we cannot accept 
the principle that he can be the guest of a particular part. The people have every 
nght to represent their grievances before the King’s representative. The pro- 
clamation and the administration of Martial Law in the Punjab, the Rowlatt 
Legislation and such other subjects are agitating the minds of the people of every 
part. ‘he Viceroy can say very little about local questions. No Viceroy has 
given such a reply. Neither Lord Ripon, nor Lord Hardinge had ever spoken in 
this manner. The Viceroy did dwell on the problems of the Fiji Islands and 
South Africa which are more distant than the Punjab. 


77. Referring to the evidence given by Mr. Marsden before the Hunter 
Committee at Kasur, the Andhrapatrika, of the 4th 
December, says:— . - - Mr. Marsden said that 
it would have been better, and that he would have been safer, if Martial Law had 
én in Operation even now. If all civil laws were set aside and Martial Law 
were to prevail for ever in their place, officers like Mr. Marsden would of course 
have an easy time of it. I[t may be understood with what sympathy the Civilian 
officers will act after the introduction of the reforms, when they now show such 

disregard for the birth-rights of the people. | 
78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th December, publishes in Telugu the 


roceedings of a meeting held in the Andhra- 
Welcome to the Andhra s sirthe office on the evening of the 8rd December 


ogetes. to welcome, the Andhra delegates to England, and 


Kasur evidence. 


ee ~~ 


8rd Dec. 1019. _ 
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reports the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma to have said in the course of his presidentiat 
speech:— . . ,. The work done by the delegates has not been in vain. Some 
are of opinion that this Bill accords no powers whatever to the Indians. I accept 
this view to a certain extent. Army, Justice, Taxes, Agriculture, Irrigation ang 
similar subjects have not been included among the transferred subjects. We 
cannot expect much good from the powers conferred on the ministers, as the 

have not been invested with any control over taxes and the exchequer. Though 
the Bill has so many defects, it is not just that we should reject it. On close 
consideration, we may see that we can use this Bill to advantage. Health 
education and industries have been included among the transferred subjects. The 
number of the non-official members has been largely increased in the Local and 
the Imperial Legislative Councils. If we want to derive any benefit from the 
Bill, it is necessary that all non-official members should work in harmony. 
There is no use of aggravating party differences. ‘I'he Government will carry 
out their objects by setting party against party and minister against minister. [f 


these parties and jealousies should grow, the bureaucracy will treat us like puppets 
in their hands. 


79. While discussing in the Andhrapa'rika, of the 4th December, the prog 
and cons of holding the cattle-show at Onyole, the 
Secretary of the show observes that the Railway 
authorities are making all possible arrangements to facilitate the conveyance of the 
cattle purchased by the agents of foreign countries, that it is a matter for anxiety 
that the Government should think it necessary to afford facilities for such exports, 
that this raises the question whether the Government themselves have started the 
system of exportiny cattle to foreign countries, that the movement of cattle preserva- 
tion is still in its infancy in this country, that the Government are not making 
any endeavours to increase the number of cattle, and that it is advisable to export 
only the surplus number of cattle and not all of them. 
The correspondent further remarks:-—-. . . From this it will seen that in 
Mr. Stuart’s opinion this export of cattle is necessary. Mr. Krump has stated that 
there will be no use of opening a cattle-farm at Chintaladevi which is very far from 
any railway station. 
80. Referring to the communiqué of the Publicity Board on the drink-question 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th December, thinks that 
this publication seems to be quite unnecessary, as 
Mr. Wood simply defends the Government policy without giving any new facts. 
It remarks that Mr. Wood’s defence is very weak, that it shows sympathy towards 
those that drink, that it is regrettable that the proposal for total abstinence should 
be rejected in this country, where drunkenness 1s prohibited on religious grounds, 
when it is accepted even in the western countries habituated to drinking, that 
Mr. Wood’s observations seem to have been prompted by considerations for 
Government revenue, and that some improvement in the matter can be expected 
in future, as the Excise department has been made a transferred subject. . . 
The paper observes that the very figures given by Mr. Wood go to show that 
drunkenness has been increasing in spite of the increase in the price of intoxicating 
liquors, and that to increase the price of such liquors cannot be an effective method 
to check drunkenness. It says that Mr. Wood thinks that orders for total] abstin- 
ence would lead toa revolt of the people, and that it is strange that he should 
hold that drinking is necessary for persons who have to do hard manual labour. 


The paper concludes the leader with the following observations :—Perhaps, 
the Americans who have advanced in modern civilisation do not know well the 
advantages of drinking! It is necessary to send the Publicity Board’s commu- 
niqué tothem. It will do more harm than good to the country to issue such 


communiqués, far from discouraging drunkenness as far as possible and relieving 
the distress of the pedple. 


The Ongole cattle-show. 


Drunkenness. 


81. Referring to the inquiry of the Hunter Committee at Kasur, the 


The publication of trash. Andhrapuirtka, of the 5th December, observes :— 


= With the progress of the inquiry of the Hunter 
Committee, the truth is becoming clearer and clearer, and the Punjab troubles are 


coming to light. From the evidence recorded at Kasur, it may be understood 
that the people of every part in the Punjab have suffered many unbearable 
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troubles. . - Mr. Marsden said that it was possible to establish peace at, Kasur 
without having recourse to Martial Law. He is of opinion that Martial Law is 
necessary even at the present time, as the Rowlatt Act and Mr. Gandhi remain. 
Captain Doveton has invented wonderful punishments and followed :new methods. 
When such facts are coming to light, there is no wonder in the faith of the 

ple in British justice diminishing. We wish that the authorities will try to 
uphold justice, before this state of affairs reaches its climax. 


82. The Andhrapairika, of the 5th December, publishes in Telugu the 

ro ane proceedings of a public meeting held in the 

ends. oat Soundarya Mahal on the 8rd December, and the 

speeches of the Congress Delegates who returned from England, about their work 
there. | 


83. The Hitakarini, of the 30th November, publishes under this heading in 
ae Telugu an extract from the Mahratta, which 

compares the speech of Mr. Lloyd George about 
: the ‘l‘urkish problem on the occasion of the enter- 
tainment given to him by the Lord Mayor with his utterance on the same subject 
in 1915, and contains the following remarks among others:--. . . The same 
Mr. Lloyd George who in January 5, 1915 promised to the Muhammadans that 
they were not fighting for the fall of Turkey or for the conquest of territories 
under its control, is now speaking altogether against that promise. Not only 
England but other countries like America are equally to blame for the breach of 
this promise. . . How can the people of this country repose confidence in 
future in the promises of the Allies? If promises and assurances are given so 
cheaply and those given are also broken so cheaply, beyond all doubt, the western 
civilisation will be considered to be a mere imposition and hypocrisy. May the 
Allies consider this point well, and try to absolve themselves from the charge 
already made against them. en 2 

Another instance. ‘I'he discussion which took place in English papers 
between Mr. Bulit, the American representative at the Peace Conference and 
Mr. =e George, has disclosed the fact that the Premier is lacking allegiance 
to truth. 


Contemporary opinion : 
undoubted breach of promise. 


The fortune of India rests in the hands of such gentlemen who make 
quick-sand-like promises ! . : 
84. A correspondent to the Hitakarini, of the 30th November, exposing the 
Whisk fe cited Sov? defects of control in Tiruvur taluk, remarks :— 
. . The great famine increases the income of 
the rich and the hunger of the poor. ‘he control system which has been 
established by the Government :for the protection of the poor, has turned out to 
be a source of profit to the rich. 


85. Writing about the electorate system, a correspondent to the Azstnapatreka, 
of the 6th December, makes the following remarks 
with reference to the Joint Committee’s Report on 
the Indian Reforms:— . . . Simply because we say that we are not satisfied 
with the reforms, we shall not fail to try to put them into successful working 
order. We shall be agitating for the application of the principle of self-determi- 
nation to us and shall be questioning the right of the Parliament to determine the 
time within which we shall be fit for complete self-government. ‘These reforms 
which do not accord to our representatives such powers as are required to reduce 
the salaries of the civil and military-officials, to get fiscal autonomy, and to 
strengthen the natural rights of the people, are only a superficial gloss and cannot 
provide our poor people with enough jvod. Every self-respecting citizen will 
always desire the above-mentioned rights. . .- 


86. In an imaginary letter exposing some iniquitous acts of the day, a 
L correspondent to the Kistrapatrika, of the 6th 
snr From he ball. December, writes under this heading :— ‘moe 
Do not think that our spies are lovers of falsehood, because they are the 
inhabitants of hell. ‘Their accounts unlike those of the C.1.D. of the earth, 


be free from exaggerations and concoctions. 


The electorate system. 
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87. Referring in a note to the report in the Chikitsaka, to the effect that 
; Rameswara Misra Chikitsaka Chudamani, an Ayur. 
An Ayurvedic Vidyan, & vedic Vidyan os been, ™ the request of the Vidya 
~ eo Conference of the United Provinces, appointed 
—_ the ry Municipality, asa eubte = the 
Influenza and Malaria Committee,’ the Dhanvantari, of the 20th November, asks 
‘Can the municipalities in the Madras Presidency ever recognise so?’ 


88. The Godavaripatrika, of the 18th November (received on the Ist Decem- 
ber), observes as follows under this heading :— 
The Hon'ble Mr. Habibulla [plike his predecessors, Mr. Habib-ul-lah Khan 
Khan Sahib’e tour. frequently visits municipal towns, converses with 
the members of the municipal councils and of the taluk and the district boards. 
He goes and sees local conditionsin person. Unless an Executive Council member 
freely moves with the people he cannot satisfactorily discharge his duties. We 
think our presidency will proft in the regimé of this gentleman more than it had 
profited before. We further think in this connexion that the District Collectors 
also will do well to follow his example. 


89. Referring to the statement of Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao that 
at present the necessity for the formation of a 
separate province for the Andhras should only be 
discussed and explained to others, and that no demand for it should be made 
immediately, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th December, expresses its disapproval of 
this view, and observes that there is an inseparable connexion between the redistri- 


The redistribution of provinces. 


bution of provinces, and the success of the scheme of self-government, that for 


the successful working out of any popular government, it 1s necessary that the 
people should take part in it and should be able to know how far the representa- 
tives elected by them are discharging their duties, and what interest the Ministers 
are taking in their work, and that otherwise, popular representation will be merely 
nominal and the ‘ Montford reforms’ are bound to be a failuré like the Morley- | 
Minto reforms. 7 
The paper is of opinion that the people will not be in a position to understand 
the proceedings of the Legislative Councils, unless they are conducted in the 
vernaculars of the country. It remarks that under the present circumstances, 
there are some difficulties to condugt the proceedings of the Legislative Councils 
in vernaculars, since the members composing them speak different languages, that 
this reform will be possible only when the country is divided into provinces 
according to the various languages spoken by the people, and that it will be seen 
from this how the redistribution of provinces will be a means for the successful 
working of the scheme of self-government. It exhorts the Andhras to take 
advantage of the provision in the Bill regarding the redistribution of provinces 
and unanimously agitate for the formation of a separate province, and remarke 
that if they waver under the present favourable circumstances when the Oriyas, 
the Mahrattas, the Kanarese and the Singh people are asking for separate provinces 
they will miss the first opportunity, and that the formation of the Andhra province 
will lead the way to that of the rest. It observes that the Andhras are not asking 
for a separate province to gain official positions, and that besides conferring 
some temporary advantages, a separate Andhra province will pave the way for 
the successful working of the popular government. 


90. Referring to the evidence given by Captain Doveton and Lieutenant- 

| Colonel] Macrai, the Andhrapatrita, of the 6th 
renaens more and more December, writes under this heading:—The 
mo evidence which is being tendered in the course of 
the Punjab inquiry is becoming more and more unpleasant day by day. . . It 
appears Captain Doveton ordered that similar offenders may be brought to witness 
the flogging of some criminals, and that the Sub-Inspecter who carried out this 
order brought many women, which was not the Captain’s intention, and the 
Captain executed the flogging in the presence of these women so as to outrage 
their modesty. It seems that in the absence of the owners of houses, their 
utensils were broken and their clothes were burnt. . . The great deeds done 
by military authorities were described in the course of the evidence given by 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Macrai. One of them is to put the prisoners in a cage. .. 
Unable to give an explanation for the charges made against pleaders, he refused 
to answer Sir C. Setalvad and began to defy him. It is not proper that Lord 
Hunter did not reprimand the witness in those circumstances. He did not know 
the meaniug of agitators, and yet, he ordered that notices should be affixed to the 
houses of agitators and that the inmates of the houses should be punished if those 
notices were torn. Regarding the whipping of boys, he said that he selected big 
boys for the reasor they had the misfortune of being grown up and for no other 
reason. - - He was responsible for putting up the gallows in the market-place. 


When we happen to read guch accounts, we cannot but be troubled by a doubt as 
to what century it is in which we are living. 


91. Referring to the Agricultural Conference held at Pusa, the Andhrapatrika, 

of the 6th December, observes. that no adequate 
progress has been made in the country, so far 
through the Agricultural department, . . . that after discussing the question 
whether the export of cattle to foreign countries has contributed to their decline 
the conference has come to the conclusion that it has not, that the popular view is 
opposed to tlis opinion, and that it is necessary that the people should ventilate 
their views in the matter and prevent the decline of cattle. 


92. Referring to the discussion on the Indian Reforms Bill in the House of 
Bene Commons, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th December, 
, Politica: agony aot ‘ ae observes in its leader under this heading :—. 
ose meme eos“ Mr, Saint Nihal Singh writes that from the favour- 
| able results in the present municipal elections in 
England, the Labour Party is full of hope regarding its success in the ensuing 
election campaign. 
Referring to the extent to which the Labour Party will help the cause of 
India, Saint Nihal Singh says as followa:—‘‘. . . At the entertainment given 
the Congress Delegates in the House of Commons, Mr. Henderson observed that 
independence to Ireland and India was being promised in words and not translated 
into action, and that it would be better for the British people to accord the right 
of self-determination to the Indians and the Irish. It may be expected that 
Mr. Henderson who is sure to hold a prominent position, whether he may or may not 
be the Premier, when the Labour Party comes to power in the House of Commons, 
will not forget the promise he has made in such indubitable terms. . . ‘The 
reply given by Mr. Montagu to the amendment moved by Mr. Ben Spoor for the 
nt of complete provincial autonomy only shows his narfowmindedness. 
eer Minto formerly remarked in all solemnity that he had not granted reforms 
as a result of agitation. His chief aim was to uphold prestige. Itis regrettable 
that Mr. Montagu also is following the same way. . . The Montford Scheme 
has been based on the theory that the people are unfit for self-government. It 
has been proposed that officials should act as trustees for the people. Hence, the 
reforms, instead of being straightforward, have turned out to be a patchwork. 
The Cabinet fights shy of the opinion of the Congress. It has its own fears 
lest the views of the people should change aiter the Congress. So, it wants to see 
that the business connected with the reforms is finished before the Congress 
Meets. . . 


93. The Andhraprakasita, of the 29th November, observes as follows under this 

erin heading :—There is good ground to believe that 

The evil efforte of anarchists. Russian statesmen like Vinik and Trotnik have still 

the old Russian idea of conquering India by means of spreading Bolshevism. We 

do not know what steps the Government have taken against this danger. As they 
are well aware of this we believe that they are on their guard. 


94. Referring to the proposals of the Public Works Department to construct 

a regulator on the Pulleru canal, a correspondent to 

Peda Maddali regulator. the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th December, observes 

that the proposed construction will cause immense loss to the Kantavaram Sub- 

division ryots and particularly to the Kajkalur taluk ryots, and exhorts them to 

Tepresent at once to the Collector, the Chief Engineer, and the Governor, by 
means of telegrams, memorials and deputations, their difficulties in the matter. 


The Agricultural Conference. 
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95. A correspondent writing to the dndhraprakasika, of the 29th Novembe; 

_ under this heading refers’ to the irregular acts and 

A Sub-Magistrate and his the undue partiality towards the police of fa Sub. 

strange ways. 3 Magistrate now in the fag-end of his service, who 

disposes of cases hrought by them in their favour blindly and with the motive to 

rise in service, and remarks that, though the Congress have been for several 

years past agitating to separate the Executive from the Judicial Department, the 

British rulers, who profess themselves to be liberty-loving, cannot see this. 

After writing about the said Sub-Magistrate’s strange ways, fhe correspondent 
prays that the Government may find him out and compe! him to retire. 


96. The Andhravuni, of the 29th November, writes in a leader under this 
heading :—. Impartial men cannot but see 
the reasonableness of the procedure adopted by the 
(Punjab) Congress Sub-Committee (towards the Hunter Committee). Such a 
critical situation has arisen only by the Punjab Government decidedly refusing 
to release the Punjab leaders, except on days during which they would be 
required for taking their evidence. Further the Hunter Committee refused to 
furnish the Congress Sub-Committee with copies of the names of the prosecution | 
witnesses and their statements. It was not possible to consult the Punjab leaders 
beforehand or speak to them before the Committee or obtain information from 
them while cross-examining the Government witnesses. We do not know how a 
witness can be cross-examined under such circumstances. 


97. The Andhravani, of the 29th November, writes under this heading :— 
The deposition of Mr. Irving, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Amritsar, discloses what barbarous and 
dreadful deeds were committed at Amritsar. Knowing‘ that Doctors Kichlu and 
Satyapal are not anarchists but law-abiding men, Mr. Irving had played a trick 
to give effect to Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s order of deportation. We have not heard 
of astratagem more un-English than this. He invited Doctors Kichlu and Satyapal 
to his house on the morning of the 10th April. After they had stayed with him for 
half an hour as his guests he arrested them and tcok them under escort to the 
court. When he stated this before the Hunter Committee he did not disclose a 
single sign of remorse for his wicked act. Will any Englishman with self-respect 
stoop to such a mean act ? 


98. The Aryavysya, of the 13th November, writes in a leader under this 
heading:— . . . It is rumoured that orders 
The Andhrae Boys Scout have been issued that the Educational department 
mary of our Presidency have started a Boys Scout 
Movement and that students should not join the National Boys Scout Movements. 
If this is true, it will be fraught with evil. This movement will soon perisk. . . 
We pray that the Educational department will not put obstacles in the way of 
the National Boys Scout Movement which has the same objects in view as those 
of the authorities and that the Government will consider this question well so 
that the students may not suffer unnecessary troubles. 


99. The Andhravani, of the 29th November, has the following under this 


heading :—If the depositions of the prosecution 
witnesses given before the Hunter Committee at 
Lahore are examined, one can plainly see how the state of affairs is in India and 
how some bureaucrats care for the lives of Indian people. When cross-examined 
if the wounded were given medical treatment, the Deputy Commissioner 
Mr. Irving, has said it was not his business and General Dyer has also said it was 


not his business. ‘They say that it was none of their work to give the wounded 
medical assistance! Comment upon this subject is unnecessary. 


100. The Kanthirava, of the 2nd December, writes :- —It is not without strong 


he tale Dibudaain and adequate reasons that the Congress Committee 
Inquiry Committee. have decided that they would not place the evidence 


; of the representatives of the people before the 
Disturbances Inquiry Committee. _When we find that the very Government that 


made certain accusations against the leaders and which is keeping them in prison 
would not give them sufficient facilities to acquit themselves of those charges, 


The Congress Sub-Committee. 


Hospitality to guests. 


It is no one’s work. 
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what justice shall we callit? The higher officers of Government ma , during the 
inquiry, juin together, instruct one another and receive assistance a Govern- 
ment vakils who may conduct their cases and collect their fees from the money of 
the people; but the leaders of the people shall not come, even under police guard, 
out of the jails to conduct their own case—the case of the people ; their vakils shall 
have no right to see them; if the committee consider their evidence necessary, 
they may be released on until they finish their evidence! What fine justice! 
What more can the Congress Committee, which naturally values honour more 
than life, do than refuse to lay the cause of the people before the Inquiry 
Committee? How very astounding is the evidence of General Dyer who had 
the lives of thousands of people in his hands, when he said:—‘ There was ‘no 
necessity for warning, We fired at once,’ ‘ We fired till the ammunition ran 
short, etc.2! Our thanks to the Hunter Committee which elicited the true facts 
from the Government witnesses themselves! and also to those witnesses for 
throwing their humanity to the winds in the cross-examination by the committee ! 


101. The Mysore Star, of the 7th December in an article welcoming Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Chelmsford to Mysore, 
remarks :— We hope that the visit of His Excellenc 

| Lord Chelmsford, like that of Lord Hardinge, will, 
in some way, prove g memorable event in the history of Mysore. 

Writing onthe same subject, the Sampad Abhyudaya,of the 8th December, 
referring to His Excellency the Vicery’s speech at the State banquet at Mysore, 
observes :— We rejoice to hear of His Excellency’s warm appreciation of the help 
received from our State in the form of men, money and materials during the great 
war as wellas during the recent war with Afghanistan. We have received several 
articles suggesting that, since our ruler has identified the interests of the British 
Empire with those of his own State, it is the duty of the British Government to 
remit the tribute and confer on him the title ‘‘ His Exalted Highness ” which they 
have bestowed on the Nizam. We declined these contributions. Our ruler did not 
render help with an eye to reward. Even now he does not expect any reward. 
He is content to regard the prosperity of the Empire as his own. These titles 
and the remission of the tribute do not bring any greater prestige and honour than 
what he already has. The honour which he got from His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
eulogistic references is worth millions, and the people of the whole of Mysore will 
shere the joy. 


102. The Malabar Islam, of the 5th December, notes with hearty approval that 

practically no Mussalman attended the meeting held 
peace cele- at Mattancherri (Cochin State) for collecting money 
7 for the ensuing peace celebrations, remarks that the 
absence of Mussalmans is found to be due to their adherence to the resolution of 
the All-India Khalifate Conference, and advocates united Mussalman withdrawal 
on religious grounds from all participation in the peace celebrations. The article 
further records that Mr. C. V. A. Hydross, editor of the Malabar Islam, addressed 
the congregation assembled at the Mattancherri Juma Musjid on 5th December 


~~ 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
visit to Mysore. 


Mussalmans and 
brations. 


and woke them up to their duty of non-participation. . 


2 

103. Commenting on the Indian Reforms Bill, the Kerala Kahalam, of the 3rd 
; December, refers to the difference of opinion among 
tien, Belree the Indian leaders regarding the report of the Joint 
Committee, and says: —Whatever these opinions may be, there is no doubt that 
the powers proposed to be conferred at preseat make it clear that the British 
people sincerely wish for the progress and prosperity of India. Some are of 
Opinion that this law will take away the opportunity for claiming further privi- 
leges at least for a decade. But it may reasonably be expected that the British 
Government who gladlv prep ed themselves to recast the Minto-Morle reforms 
within six years of their introduction when it was found necessary to do so, will 
if further necessity and occasion arise, grant further powers and privileges by 
introducing g new bill if need be. Though Lord 5 denham is trying his best to 
create a party in Parliament to oppose the Jill, it does not appear that his efforts 
will be crowned with success. It may now be confidently expected that the 
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British Government will earn the gratitude of Indians before the new year by 
granting as many privileges as may possibly be granted to India. 

Writing on the same subject, the Mazorama, of the 2nd December, points out 

Indian Reforms Bill that the recommendations of the Joint Committee 

ill. ; : , 

regarding the Grand Committee and the Council of 

State are very satisfactory and observes that, though this report does not come 

quite up to expectations, on the whole it must be admitted that the Joint Com- 


mittee have issued it with many improvements very favourable to Indians in the 
present circumstances. 


104. The Qaumi Report, ofjthe 29th November, has a leader on this subject in 
which it refers to the unrest caused in Egypt 
consequent on the delay in concluding peace with 
Turkey and observes:—If President Wilson had 
emphasised his fourteen points accepted by Germany and tried to make peace on 
those principles, there have been no occasion for anxiety or difference of opinion. 
President Wilson, who has been such a powerful advocate of peace, now wishes to 
keep in the background, and even when Great Britain asks him whether he will 
accept aman date over outlying parts of the Turkish Empire, he is silent, 
although this forms the ninth condition in his fourteen points. 

If President Wilson had been straightforward and had acted with indepen- 
dence, his proposal and conditions would have carried much weight. Although 
Turkey was friendly with America during the war, the latter has paid little regard 
to the fact, friendship notwithstanding and is suggesting dismemberment. 
Observe on the other hand, the nobility of Great Britain. In spite of Turkey 
having been an enemy there are many people, no ordinary folk, but Lords, 
Governors and statesmen who are in her favour. The writer, referring to the 
suggestions published in the Madras Times regarding the proposed partition of 
Turkey, says that the proposal is absolutely without meaning. 

Muhammadaas are unable to understand the involved suggestion regarding 
peace, nor can they be satisfied with them, as they do not deal with the question 
of the Khalifate. Itis perfectly obvious that either Lord Sydenham has mis- 
understood the Khalifate question or pretends that he does not understand it. 

The writer in conclusion says’ we now put our trust in the supreme sovereign 
and hope for the best from Great Britain.’ 


105. The Mukhbir-1-Dakhan, of the 3rd December, referring to the Government 
notification suggesting the inadvisability of incur- 
ring expenditure for illuminating public buildings 
on the occasion of the peaage celebrations which 
should be limited to entertaining poor children observes :—We highly appreciate 
the Government proposal and the lead it has given in the right and proper direction 
in the matter of spending money on forthcoming occasion of the peace celebrations. 


1C6. The Jaridah-t-Rvzgar, of the 4th December, referring to the enemy’s plot, 


writes:—It is an admitted fact that the signs of 
discontent and the various agitations that are found 


Some amazing changes with 
reference to peace. 


Peace celebrations and the 
Government of Bengal. 


The enemy’s plot. 


- én the world today are the result of the wire-pullings of the revolutionary German — 
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Government. The Germans have constantly been endeavouring to throw obstacles 
in the way of allies to bring about peace and tranquility. 

The writer in describing the ruin of Russia attributes it to the secret military 
policy of Germany and says that her wire-pullings were not limited to Afghanistan 
but extended to America, Spain, China, Italy, Switzerland and other countries 
which were promptly checkmated by the allies. Germany also had a great deal 
to do with the Ghadar conspiracy and other plots. | 

The writer in conclusion says that the world highly appreciates the prompt 
action taken by the allies in frustrating German tyckery. 


107. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th December, referring to the peace 
celebrations to be held between the 13th and 16th 

Keep. aloof fr uM So en December and in giving an extract from the proceed- 
— aide ahemmacans ings of the All-India Khalifate Conference held at 
—- Delhi on the 23rd and 24th ultimo, appeals to 
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Muhammadans not to participate in the forthcoming celebrations on the grounds 
that, when the question of the dismemberment of Turke y is still under discussion 


and the peace has not pleased the Islamic community and therefore they cannot 
take part in the rejoicings on the occasion. 


The writer refers to the loyalty displayed by Muhammadans in sacrificing life 
and property for Britain against Turkey and says ‘we have no feeling of repug- 
nance. We simply ask the Government to have regard to our aspirations and its 
promises and then celebrate and we will stand by shoulder to shoulder and march 


with you as we did in the war’. 


The writer says that if the Government will yzive the assurance that the 
Turkish question will be decided in accordance with the wishes of the Mussalmans 
they will gladly participate in the celebration. Finally dissatisfaction is 
expressed at Lord Chelmsford’s statement that whatever may be the decision with 
reference to Turkish problem, Muslim sentiments have been clearly represented to 
the Peace Conference. 


108. The Qaum: Report, of the 7th December, gives an extract from the Fatwa 

Participation in the victory hes by the learned Indian Moulvis prohibiting 

eelebestions is unlawfal. uhammadans from participating in the peace 

celebrations on the ground that, while Turkish 

roblem is still pending, such participation is sinful and unlawful. ‘The decision 
is an absolutely religious one and it is incumbent upon every Muslim to obey it. 


109. The Quumi Report, of the 8th December, in discussing this subject says :— 
_, The temporal power of Islam is being weakened. 
_ Mohammadans should not join Won-Muslim influence is being spread on the Holy 
ie The pence erpenenyene. Places. The voice of Mussalmans is drowned in the 
depth of the sea, or the hills refuse to re-echo it. In these circumstances, how 
can we joyfully celebrate the peace or give our mental assent thereto? During 
the war the pain we felt, the hardships we underwent, and the loss we suffered 
are unparalleled, either in the world or in its history. We sided with the world 
to the utmost of our ability and grudged not to sacrifice. the thing most dear to us, 
in order to support the Empire. We were then assured that our Holy Places 
would be immune from any attacks, the question of the Khalifate not interfered 
with, and that the Turkish Government would not be excluded from Constantinople, 
Thrace and the fertile and historic lands of Asia-Minor. These promises have not 
yet been fulfilled, nor has the ‘Turkish question yet been settled. Mussalmans are 
uneasy and bewilderment and perplexity are spreading throughout the Islamic 
world. Our representatives have not yet returned from England. 


Reuter announces that the Greeks have plundered Symerna and are now 
engaged in killing the Turks, on the frontier of Asia Minor. America has refused 
to interfere in the Turkish question. Italy has not yet approved the decision 
arrived at with reference to Fiume. Rumania has been served with an ultimatum 
by the allies, and the ‘Turks have asked the Peace Conference to expedite a 
settlement. Meanwhile the celebrations of peace are being hurried on. 


Our brethren Messrs. Mowlana Muhammad Hasan, Muhammad Ali, Shaukat 
Ali, Abdul-Kalam are still in prison, or interned. The centre of the Khalifate 
is still in hostile hands. Our brethren are still called ‘the enemy”. The 
authority of the Khalifate of the Muslims over Mecca, Madina, Jerusalem and 
Baghdad has not been restored. How then can we be expected to participate 
in the celebrations 2? In conclusion the writer asks Mussalmans not to take part 


in the celebrations. 


110. The Qaumi Report, of the 8th December, referring to a note written by 
: Muhammad Ali requesting the Editor to enlighten 
comelion ten goes <p some persons who are applying for Darbar tickets 


brations, on the Fatwa as to whether or no, there is any 


legal obligation to attend the Darbar, or to send boys to schools on the celebra- 
tion day and accept the sweets given to them, remarks in an editorial note: 
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‘“‘ The official Darbar is really a Darbar held in connexion with the peace celebra- 
tions. Hence the Fatwa, that applies to the celebrations, holds good in the 
case of the Darbar also. Morever it is not a Royal command to attend the 
Darbar. Those, who have obtained tickets should return them explaining that as 
they have since learnt ;the command of the Sacred Law, on the subject, the 
cannot participate and nor allow their children to accept sweets or presents. 


II.—LgaisLaTION. 


111. The Desabhaktun, of the 4th December, observes that Nationalist editors 
will say that the Press Act is more cruel than th 
The Frees Act. Martial Law and, stating that the Government 
continue to be unsympathetic towards the British India Press in which the 
Desabhaktan is printed and that Heaven alone knows the sufferings undergone by 
that press under the rigour of the Press Act, writes:—The time in which justice 
will be administered by sages, who realise the truth by means of inner vision, is 
not going to come hereafter. ‘The Press Act will indicate only the oppressive 
and uncivilised character of the. administrative system. Will it be enacted in 
laces where that system is in a state of purity? Is there any Press Act in 
ngland ? What else will not be done by the administration which controls the 
liberty of newspapers by means of the Press Act? ‘That system will no doubt 
iatenlens Martial Law in the Panjab and enact an Indemnity Act to protect the 
heroes who killed people unjustly in the exercise of that law. It is a truth learnt 
from our experience that the present system of administration in India is devoid 
of humanity. Whatever may be the consequences, we will not swerve from truth 
or act against our conscience which directs us to write that the present system is 
devoid of humanity. Though there may be uncivilised laws to prevent such an 
expression of opinion, we will not mind them. It is our prineiple that we should 
not write against our conscience, whatever may be the consequences. It will be 
the act of an atheist to sell away the God-given right for a pseudo-law Many 
persons are considering as to how the Press Act, which has been a source of 
affliction to India for the past ten years, can be got rid of. But it is quite clear 
from what Mr. Montagu stated to Mr. Rangaswami Ayyangar, the editor of the 
Swadesamitvan, that the Act will not go off soon. It 1s regrettable indeed that 
Mr. Montagu has not thought of repealing it, in spite of his knowledge of the 
rigour thereof and the fact that the justice therefor is not available in courts. 
Our readers are themselves to consider what benefit can result from the reforms 
to be granted by Mr. Montagu who hesitates to remove the oppression of the 
Press Act. From the conversation of Mr. Montagu with Mr. Satyamuiti, we 
should understand well that he thinks that India is not yet fit for self-government 
and, from that with Mr. Rangaswami Ayyangar, that he is not desirous of 
repealing the Press Act. Indians should realise clearly that such is the attitude 
of Mr. Montagu, and conduct themselves accordingly. We make known to the 
world that he is also one with the bureaucracy and that he will never consent to 
the grant of complete freedom to India. ‘The Press Act and other cruel laws 
cannot at all be got rid of by our leaders going to England. India is the only 
place wherein it should be got rid of. We can do away with oppression even 
from where we are. It is only the day on which our leaders realise this, that 
will see the end of the Press Act. : 
Referring to the speech of Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar in Bombay, 
Tie Preas Act alluding to his conversation with Mr. Montagu 
about the Press Act, the Axndhrapairika, of the Ist 
December, writes under this heading:— . . . It seems that Mr. Montagu has 
given it as his opinion that the Press Act in India is necessary in the absence of a 
Party Government. He promised to try to mitigate the rigour of the Act. It 
cannot but copers strange that a liberal-minded man like Mr. Montagu should say 
that an Act which was originally intended to deal with such anarchist papers as 


the Yugontar, should be permanently retained to stifle papers which carry on 
constitutional agitation. In the absence of complete self government, it may be 
understood how necessary it is that the Reform Bill should have a provision 
guaranteeing the protection of the birthrights of the people. 
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1V.—Native Srarzs. 


112. Referring to the “a of a Soa of Rs. 300 by the Mysore Government 
‘sand -2F ©very volume of the Andhra Encyclopedia that 

Pages ee = Wan will be published in future, the Andhrapatrika, 
Government. of the 6th December, commends the liberalminded- 
_ hess of the Mysore Government which is encouraging 

useful movements not only in its own State but even outside it, and exhorts both 
the Andhra people and the Madras Government: to encourage the concern by 
showing proper encouragement to its founder Mr. K. Lakshmana Rao. It 


remarks:— . . It remains to be seen how far the Madras Government will 
follow the example of the Mysore Government. 
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ERRATA. 


Report No. 47. 
Page 1730, paragraph 3, line 20, for ‘a object’ read ‘ the object’. 


5 hee - 4, line 12, for ‘aid rendered’ read‘ aid being 
rendered ’. 
9 eee - 42, line 1, delete ‘the’ before ‘ Lady Chelmsford ’. 
es Bee 55, in the marginal note,'delete ‘ the’ before ‘ Religions ’» 


Report No. 48. 
Page 1774, line 10, insert ‘ our’ before ‘ heart’. 
,, 1774, item 18, line 4, insert ‘the’ before ‘ central’. 
5, 1774 ,, 18 ,, 16 substitute ‘Ottoman’ for ‘Ottaman’. 
,, 1776, paragraph 26, line 15, for ‘ of saying’ read ‘ of the saying’. 
,, 18u0 a 83, margin and the first line, for ‘truth’ read 
‘Satyavadi” 
Page 1802, paragraph 87, line 4, substitute ‘knows’ for ‘know’ after ‘and’. 
», 1802 és 89 ,, 3, amsert ‘the’ before ‘ Lord’. 


Report No. 49. 


Page 1825, line 22 from the bottom, for ‘ last’ read ‘ vast.’ 
,», 1835, paragraph 54, line 20, for ‘and’ read ‘ a,’ 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public De ent, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
belne taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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° VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Po.itics. 


3. Referring to a mee wae 18 Fang to have ae ae India from 

ee ia ; ritish Guiana for the purpose of colonising it with 
Emigration to British Guiana. =F dian farmers, the Detabhaktan, of the ae feces 
ber, writes :—This deputation is attempting to win the favour of the Government 
of India by making alluring statements to the effect that the labourers will be 
given their travelling expenses to “British Guiana, that lands will be given to 
them for cultivation purposes, that indentured labour system will not be adopted 
there and that other conveniences will be provided for them. We should note 
that, whenever labourers were, before this, sent to the British colonies, such 
hypocritical utterances were being made. We trust that, at this time when 
labourers are required in large numbers in India, the Government of India will 
not consent to send Indian agricultural labourers to foreign countries. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 10th December, reverts to this subject and warning 
the coolies that it would be dangerous for them to go to British Guiana yielding 
to the enticing words of the deputation, writes :—We cannot, so long as India 
exists, forget the hardships of Indians in foreign countries generally and in 
British colonies in particular. ‘They are being put to disgrace and subjected to 
various brutal acts in several British colonies. There is no ground whatever for 
thinking that they will not be treated soin British Guiana as well. As that 
country is in the hands of the whites there, the Government thereof nay, at any 
time, pass any law they please and adopt measures prejudicial to Indians, as is 
sufficiently illustrated by the enactment of the Asiatic Land and T'rading Act in 
Transvaal. If, perhaps, the Government of India should yield to the suggestions 
of the deputation, it is necessary for us to protest strongly against it. The state- 
ment of Sir George Barnes that the Government will concert measures in this 
matter only in consonance with the opinion of popular leaders gives us satisfaction 
to a certain extent. It is clear from this that the Government of India have 
begun to regard Indian public opinion and it will, indeed, be a good time for 
India if this be true. 


4. Adverting to a statement said to have been made by Mr. Montagu in 
Parhament in reply to a question regarding ‘l'urkey 
to the effect that he has been frequently urging the 
Peace Conference to conclude peace with Turkey in accordance with the assurance 
given by Mr. Lloyd George on the 5th January 1918 and apprising them of the 
great anxiety felt by India in this matter, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th December, 
observes :—The Hindus and the Muhammadans will not be satisfied with this sympa- 
thy. It is not known whether Mr. Montagu is aware of the feeling that has been 
taking root in India for some time past. ‘T'he Hindus and the Muhammadans are 
conjointly proclaiming that they will not participat. in the peace celebrations, if 
the question of Turkey is not satisfactorily settled. It is necessary that the British 
Government should, without being indifferent, realise the attitude of the Hindus 
and the Muslims and decide the question of Turkey equitably. 

Expressing gratitude to Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha for their earnest efforts 
in having till now ~~ the question of Turkey from being decided by the allies 
prejudicially to the Muhammadans, the Hindu Nesan, of the 9th December, 
observes :—We cannot blame the British Government in this matter and we 
should remember that the rest of the allied powers are against us. So with a 
view to fulfil our object, can we resort to means whereby we would cause anxiety 
to the Government who are already working on our behalf? If, perhaps, the 
rest of the allied powers would not accept the arguments and views of the British 
but insist on the dismemberment of Turkey, is the boycotting of British articles 
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e proper course to follow? The Indians are unanimous in regard to the Turkish 
enon. and it should be said that the whole of the British Pape is equally 
ananimous in this matter. We should realise that the boycotting of British articles 
qill tend to shake this union. Such a step will be only suicidal to the Muham- 
madans. , 

Observing that the reply of Mr. Montagu to the question of Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert in regard to the annexation by Greece of the province of Smyrna will 
consoie and pacify the Muhammadans and that, owing to the great influence of 
England iv the allied council, the allies will consent to preserve the integrity of 
the Ottaman Empire, the Hindu: Nesan, of the 10th December, writes :—We may 
think that Great Britain and Turkey will have more intimate relations between 
them than before the war and move amicably with each other. If Turkey be thus 
satisfied, the countries of Persia, India and Egypt secure administrative reforms 
and flourish and Afghanistan maintain friendly relations, can there be any equal 
to Great Britain in strength and prestige? It there be discontent and disloyalty 
in those territories, it will always be a source of danger to Britain, even if it be 
not patent. Discontent and disloyalty should, one day or other, burst out and 
cause ruin and mischief. We may, therefore, hope that the British will not allow 
matters to go to such lengths. 


The Swadesamiran, in its supplement of the 30th November, publishes a 
a gist of an article on this subject contributed by 
Sir Amir Ali to the London Times and remarks that 
itis highly regrettable that the British statesmen do not pay any heed to the 
representations unanimously made by prominent Englishmen like Lord Carmichael, 

minent Indian Moslems in London and the people of India, to the effect that 
Rurkey should not be dismembered and that nothing should be done to offend the 
religious tenets of the Moslems. 


5S. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th December, writes :—The telegrams received 
during the past two days give room for suspicion 
whether the Peace Conference at Paris will have to 
attend to war measures again. The demand of Martial Foch for a Supreme 
War Council, the marshalling of forces and the call on President Wilson to visit 
Paris afford cause for anxiety. Is the peace celebration essential under such 
circumstances ? 


6. The Desabhaktan, in its issues of the 12th and 13th November, reproduces 
a in Tamil an article on this subjett contributed by 
Condition of Indians in South wr. M. B. Dadabhoy to the Times of India in the 
amen course of which the following statements occur 
among others :—'The enactment of the Asiatic Land and Trading Act in Transvaal 
has again served to accentuate the differences of colour. The services rendered 
Y the Indians during the war have been left out of consideration. The whites, 
W 
be 
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0 deem the Indians to be their enemies, do not realise that such a feeling will 
prejudical to the advancement of the empire. The interference of the British 
Government on behalf of the Indians is therefore necessary in this matter. If the 
King-Emperor should not intervene and repeal this law, it will be nothing but 
a sham to say that India has secured an equal status in the empire. We cannot 
accept the reasons adduced by Mr. Montagu as to why the exercise by His Majesty 
of the power of repealing the law would not be proper. What is the use of this 
Sovereign power at all, if it is not to be utilized even on occasions like these? While 
the Indians are keenly suffering from the loss of even their fundamental rights in 
the colonies, of what avail can it be to India to say that the Indians have been 
accorded an equal status? What benefit has accrued to India from its being 
represented on the Peace Conference? When such cruel treatment is meted out 
to the Indians in countries within the empire, how can there be any peace of 
mind to their brethren in India? ‘The measures taken by the South African 
Whites against the Indians are likely to shake the stability of the empire. Hatred 
and distrust will tend to lower its prestige. ‘The Government of India should, 
erefore, secure the appointment of a commission to inquire into the condition of 
@ Indians impartially and justly. The Government and Parliament are in the 
hands of the whites of South Africa, who have the power to act as they please, 
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7. The Desabhakian, of the 13th December, publishes a continuation of the 

article on this subject contributed by a historian in 
which the following finds place among others :— It 
is difficult to admit the justice of the British Government rendering assistance to 
the Russian capitalists in their attempt to exterminate their own kindred, the 
Bolsheviks by sending forces to attack the latter. If England had been solel 
actuated by philanthropic motives, she ought to have told the Bolsheviks: « As 
the people whose views are opposed to yours, have helped us at an opportune 
movement, we will not allow vou to do them harm. You should. therefore 
compose your differences either yourselves or through our arbitration and live 
amicably.” But, instead of doing so, to help the enemies of the Bolsheviks who 
are carrying on the Government in a great part of Russia at present may be 
a statesmanlike act, but cannot be deemed to bea justone. ‘fhe Labour leaders in 
England, therefore, thought that the English capitalists were attacking the 
Bolsheviks without any cause and killing their kith, announced that thev were 
going to pass a resolution declaring that all labourers in England would strike 
work if the forces despatched to Russia were not recalled forthwith and convened 
a conference to see if al! the labourers would consent to this arrangement. Sceinge 
that all the labourers stood firm in regard to this matter, the (;overnment promised 
to recall the forces sent to Russia. But they tried various urts to see if they 
could avoid fulfilling their assurance and, after finding that it would never be 
possible for them to win the Bolsheviks in war and exterminate them, finally 
withdrew the forces. : 


8. Observing that the presidential speech at the last session of the Ceylon 
Congress makes it clear that the Ceylonese are in 
every respect competent to have responsible 
government, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th December, remarks:—It is a matter 
accepted all over the world at present that every nation is entitled to carry on its 
own administration, and it appears to be but a device to see if a particular nation 
las the fitness to get responsible government. We trust that the Cevlonese 
seeing the fate of the Indian Reforms Bill will be on their guard not to go in for 
a division of subjects which is but a device to prolong the rule of the bureaucracy. 
The object of those aspiring for refornis is to replace the bureaucratic admini- 
stration by a popular form of government. 


9. The Surarnalekha, ot the 3rd December, reports the Havas Agency to 
nave announced that some Germans in Silesia are 
| working in support of the Kaiser aud against the 
Allies in contravention of the terms of the armistice and that the political situa- 


tion in Berlin is causing great anxiety inasmuch as some are working in support of 
the Kaiser and Hindenberg. 


10. The Andhrapatrika, of oe 16th December, says in its leader :—In 
: speaking on the Reform Bill in the House of Lord 
Lord Sinha and the Reform J ord Sinha has said that by the present Bill, india 
Bill. will not get self-government all at once, and that 
the control of the Parliament will not be reduced at all. He spoke only the truth 
when he said that that was also the view of his countrymen, for no party of the 
Indians is satisfied with the Bill. It falls short of the wishes of every party. 
The chief defect of the Bill is that it is not progressive, and not that it is rapidly 
rogressive. Even persons like Lord Selborne who are partial to the Indo- 
ritish Association have supported the Bill and so nobody can believe that the 
Bill is revolutionary in character. The telegrams announce that on behalf of the 
British Trade Association, an amendment will be proposed to the effect that 
the Industries should not pass into the hands of the people. But we may say 
that such amendments will not stand. There is no doubt that Lord Sinha and 
Mr. Montagu have spared no pains to see the reforms taking the shape of law. It 
would have been well if they had with greater courage tried to secure still more 
rogressive reforms. Lord Crew and Lord Salisbury stated that to take up the 
indian Reform Bill before the Seotish Land Bill was to disregard important 
matters. From this we can understand how lightly even responsible English 
statesmen look upon Indian questions. That leaders in England should manifest 
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such indifference towards matters affecting India, which is like the crown to the 
British Empire, secms improper. ‘hat a time-limit has not been fixed for the 
grant of self-government to India is a ¢hief defect in the Bill. When it is intended 
to examine the capacity of the people again and again, it cannot be said with 
certainty whether the Keform Bill will be developed or curtailed. The fact that local 
self-government has not as yet developed inany way, gives room for these doubts. 
All parties unanimously demanded the reform of the central Government. If the 
reforms do not extend to all the departments, that is if some portion remains fixed, 


the development of self-government cannot be soon effected. The view of Lord. 


Sinha in this respect does not seem reasonable. . . Whatever might have been 
said by Lord Sinha from his high place of authority, it is plain that the Indians: 
are not satisfied with the present reforms. Even the moderates who fear that any 
delay in passing the present Bili into law may result in no reforms at all, have 
demanded more extensive reforms. So the reforms are inadequate in the view of 
every party. . . Mr. Tilak 1s to give a message to the Indians to-morrow. We 
hope that the people will gain their object by acting according to that message. 


1!. Referring to the meeting of the Trade Union Congress discussing the 

sie ge ee coal situation in England and the position of 

ee ae ee miners, the Aitivcpatribe. of the 0th: Deceaber, 

remarks :—- The proceedings of the Labour Conference which met last week are a 

roof of the grave situation which is growing in England. . . The ideas of 

rented do not seem to appeal to the richer classes. There may be a Labour 
strike in this respect in February next. Mr. Lloyd George, the Premi 

entangled between the two parties, feels his position very hard. 


ll.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


12. The Andhraprakasika, of the 6th December, says under this heading that 
gph on the day of the arrival of His Excellency the 
The draconian law of the Police. 


candidates from attending a technical examination in the School of Arts which 
was timed at 8 in the morning, in order to keep the road clear for the passage of 
the Viceroy. ‘Ine candidates, who studied for the examination for a year and 
paid fees, were greatly disappointed. The trouble they took for a year has thus 
gone in vain, and we are at a loss to know howW far the police are just in their 
arbitrary conduct 


(b) Cour és. 


13. The Lesabhuktan, of the 11th December, publishes a communication on 


this subject from the pen of a correspondent in 
which the following observations among others find 

lace :—It is indeed a great benefit that the Government of Madras passed the 

illare Courts Bill intolaw. But in order that village panchayats may be started 
and successfully worked, the Government should, as in the case of Co-operative 
credit societies, appoint special officers ; or, the Assistant Registrars of Co-operative 
societies or Revenue Divisional officers may be made to interest themselves in the 
development of such institutions. Otherwise, they may come to share the fate 
of the forest panchayats. It will conduce to a proper performance, by the village 
panchayats, of their duties if > | are entrusted with the management of cattle- 


pounds, village forests, village education, irrigation and village roads. 


14. Ina leading article the Kerala Sanchari, of the 3rd December, points out 

The ae p that the removal of the additional muunsif’s court 

court. meoessny 08 & mae at Calicut to Kunnamangalam will, without causing 

: any additional expenditure to Government, be a 

eat convenience to the litigant public, and invites the attention of the High 
ee and the Government to the necessity and desirability of doing so. 


(c) Jarls. 


7 : in its lement of the 30th November, contains 
1d 7” Swadesamitran, gost 1 A on this subject contributed by one 
Yai) reform. Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma, in which he makes the 
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following observations in the course of pointing out the manner in which the 
criminal tribes should be dealt with ales education and industrial 
training are necessary in the case of these tribes. Separate crimiusl settlements 
should be established for them in every district under the supervision of the 
Medical and Educational authorities wo | not the Police. In times of war, they 
can be made to render war services. They may, in course of time, be made good 
soldiers and taken into the army. The Government can profitably establish and 
utilise their services in such industries as carpet-weaving, binding, printing and 
carpentry in order to supply the articles chiefly required for Government depart- 
ments. It is necessary for popular leaders also to work in this direction in 
addition to their political work, for the Government can be urged to take action 
only if the public are interested in the matter. When persons belonging to these 
tribes are punished for offiences, they should be taken into these settlements and 
not sent to the prison. By following such methods, these tribes will be weaned 
of their criminal tendencies and converted into good husbandmen 
(d) Education. 
16. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, refers to the reply said to have 
_ been given by the Director of Public Instruction to 
Public certain teachers at an interview which they recently 
had with him, that he could appoint cozens of men 
holding decrees on a less pay than Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 and that they might seek 
employment on a higher pay elsewhere if they did not like to continue and 
remarks :— What a mischievous reply is this? What audacity should the head of 
the Educational Department have to reply in this manner, when a request is 
made by teachers for an increase of pay on account of high prices? Judgi 
from his reply, we are of opinion that Mr. Littlehailes is not competent to be the 
head of the Educational Department. Hundreds of people will come forward to 
accept the post of Director of Public Instruction on a less pay than that received 
by him. Why should we not, on that account, say that he will do well to resign 
his office? _We believe this mischievous reply of his will be detested by all from 
Lord Willingdon down to the teacher in the elementary school. We apprehend 


if unrest and dissatisfaction will be caused in the Educational Department by its 
head who does not understand the hardships of the teachers. 


17. Remarking that the reply of the Hon’ble Mr. Littlehailes to the 
deputation of teachers from Anantapur that recently 
waited on him, that he can secure the services of 
any number of teachers for the salaries paid to them at present, as being curious, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 15th December, observes:—It is regrettable that the 
Director should have argued that teachers can be had cheap. The question of 
cheapness or dearness is quite uncalled for in this connexion; for the principle of 
prt the remuneration according to the demand will not apply in the case 
of teachers. 


18. The Godavaripairika, of the 2nd December, writes under this heading, 
: reviewing the presidential address of the Fourth 
oe Fourth Andhra Literary Andhra Literary Conference:—There is a 
er which says that there are not readable books and 
that therefore it is difficult to impart education in the vernaculars. This is not 
right. . . . There are many books in Telugu written by people living in the 
Tamil country. 

The authorities for some reason or other prescribe them as text-books as if 
there is no alternative. These books’ are insipid to the people in the Andhra 
country. As Mr. Lakshmana Rao Pantulu has said, there are in the Andhra 
country a number of people who can and like to write books, but there is none to 
encourage them. This is the reason for books not coming out there. Books 
published .by the Ananda press or by Mr. Marsden are not written in a style read- 
able by the people in the Andhra country. Such books should not be called 
Telugu books simply because they are printed in Telugu characters. They are 
not written in a style adopted for pupils of various classes. They are written in 
Tamil style. It is the mistake of the Director of Public Instruction to prescribe 
them as text-books in the schools in the Asdhra country. . . Ifa tithe of the 
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encouragement given these book-writers had been given to those of the Andhra 
country, hundreds of books would have come into existence by thistime. We 
hope therefore that the Director will do what is proper in future and give due 
help to the Andhras. 


19. In an article on the subject a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 
13th December, observes :—While among the 
Philippinese who have been but thirteen ycars 
under the American rale the percentage of literate 

sons is six, that among the Indians who have been under the British rule for a 
century and 4 half it is not even two. Is there anything more unpleasant in the 
history of the world ? While the percentage of school-going children is 
seventy-nine in Baroda, it is not even twenty-one in British India. While in 
Baroda 63d. is spent per head, the English authorities here spend at the rate of a 
penny perhead. . . . Free elementary education is necessary for saving the 
' masses from the clutches of the usurers and Government spies. 


India and compalsory free 
education. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


20. Reviewing the Administration Report of the Masulipatam Municipality 
s Sesolinebecs Weshslielll for 1918-19, the Andhrapatrika, of the I1th 
She Masalipatam Munscipellty. December, writes:— . . . ‘The doubt cannot 
but arise that the fact of the chairman being a European may be one of the 
reasons why the District Collector has passed no remarks on the report. . . 
The District Medical Officer has not sent any report. On the whole, the conduct 
of the district authorities does not seem to be commendable. 


Referring to the orders of the Government forbidding the allowance of 
grants by the municipality to the Andra National College and some other 
educational institution, the paper remarks that the withholding of the grant will 
not be a great loss to the College and the institution, and that it is not understood 
why the Government should object to the expenditure of the people’s money for 

pular institutions. In this connexion, it makes mention of the orders of the 
Seva Government disallowing the grants made by the Madras Corporation to 
some Ayurvedic institutions in Madras, and observes that these orders go to show 
all the more that local self-government has become merely nominal. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


21. Ina leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika (weekly) of the 10th 
The AbkAri vol; December, observes:—. . . As long as the 
oe a Government look upon the Abkari department as a 


All the civilised Goverments have begun to prohibit drinking in view of the evils 
thereof. America has done it. The British are following in their wake. Why 
then afford facilities for drinking in India alone? What have our rulers done to 
proclaim the evils of drinking ? Have they included lessons against drinking in 
our educational curricula ? No. Who is responsible for the increase of drinking 
under these cirumstances ? The Government who have power, or the people who 


have none ? 


source of increasing revenue, drinking will not abate im our country. 


22. The Vesabhaitan, $i the lst December, publishes under this heading a 
7 portion of the letter from Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai to 
Lajpat Rai’s views. Mr. Gandhi reproduced from the Young India in 


which the following statements occur among others —It is my settled conviction 
that Indian leaders mislead the people and hamper India’s political advancement 
by frequently telling them that the British are actuated by a sense of justice and 
love of freedom in their dealings with all men. On the other hand, history does 
not record an instance in which a Government was so selfish or autocratic as the 
British Government, nor are we likely to find any such in the future. We may, 
if necessary, appeal to the British in the name of justice, but we should not be 
labouring under a misapprehension that British justice 1s of a higher order than 
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that of any other Government. As the number of Englishmen, who seek the 
good of all nations and consider that liberty and justice are necessary for aj] 
pe is very small, their influence upon the British statesmen is but limited. 

t is only the socialists and labourites that we can appeal to in Great Britain for 
securing «niversal justice. ‘Ihe lukewarm Liberal Party cannot do anything but 
harm to countries that are struggling for freedom. The people in India should 
positively understand that they cannot expect anything from the Liberal Party and 
that they would be only deceiving themselves if they placed any faith in “ British 
sense of justice” or ‘‘ British love of freedom ” which are the hackneyed expres- 
sions of our old leaders. Even in Great Britain there is no justice. If there ig 
a disagreement in views, those in power subject the — people under their control 
to any kind of hardship they please, as is done in India. If the Indians wish to 
secure their rights, they should first know what those rights are and becowing 
united, adopt the methods which the Englishmen and the Americans adopted and 
are still adopting to attain success in this direction. But, apart from principles, 
it would be a foolish policy to have recourse to unconstitutional methods such as 
rebelling with a view to subvert the British Government in India. 


. 23. The Swadesamitrun, of the 2nd December, publishes in Tamil the 
proceedings of a meeting held in Madras on the 
Ist idem to welcome the members of the Congress 
Deputation, which contain the speeches delivered on the occasion by Mr. 
V. P. Madhava Rao and others. 

The Swadesamitran and Desabhakian, of the 4th December, publish in Tamil 
the proceedings of a public meeting held in Madras on the 3rd idem in which 
Messrs V. P. Madhava Rao, A Rangaswami Ayyangar, and S. Satyamurti 
addressed the audience on their work in England. 


24. Adverting to the report of the Joint Committee, the Yatharthavachani, of 
the 2nd December, writes :—Even if all the rights 
demanded by the Congress are to be granted to us 
simultaneously, some inconveniences might crop up so as to render us unable to 
exercise them. In this connexion, one thing should be borne in mind both by 
Europeans and Indians. Under the misapprehension that the Indians are inferior 
to them, many British officials subject them to hardships. ‘I‘his should cease. 
They should recognise that, because the Government of India is in their hands, it 
affords a living for themselves and treating the Indians as their equals, move with 
them in a spirit of reciprocal love. We, in turn, without smarting under the 
disappointment that all the rights demanded by the Congress have not been 
granted to us by the British Government, should rest contented with what is given 
and work for the good of the country with zeal and perseverance. 

In the course of a leader on this subject, the Vartakamiiran, of the 7th 
December, observes :— According to the Joint Committee’s report, only a division 
has been effected in the administration. It will be seen that none of the subjects 
proposed to be ‘ transferred’ will be yielding any revenue. On the other hand, 
every one of them will be a spending department and involve additional expendi- 
ture in course of time. What can the public do, if these subjects are now 
entrusted to them without the necessary funds? These will either remain stagnant 
or get deteriorated in the course of five or ten years and an opportunity will then 
be afforded to conclude that the Indians are lacking in administative capacity and 
to make fools of them finally. Further, the power of levying duties for purposes — 
of Indian trade is not in the hands of the Indians. What can the Department oi 
Commerce in India do without this power? The only thing that we have 
secured by means of the refurms'is the power to return a larger number of 
members to the impotent Legislative Council, which would only allow interpella- 
tions, but cannot insist on their being answered. Though these reforms are of 
practically no use in other respects, still as they afford chances for the public to 
gain a knowledge of political matters as soon as possible, we should welcome 
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them. 


Remarking that the Indian Reforms Bill as revised by the Joint Committee 
has been passed in the House of Commons without any of the amendments 
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proposed to suit the Congress demands being accepted and that it may be similarly 
passed in the House of Lords too, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th December, 
observes :— Mostly, the Bill may be passed into law before the peace celebrations 
and offered to us as a rare thing. But, how long can truth be kept hidden? We 
have witnessed the samo fuss when the Minto-Morley reforms were granted. 
Lord Morley has, in a book recently published by him, stated that the late 
Mr. Ghokale gave him a promise to have the reforms accepted by the Congress. 
What benefit have we derived from these reforms? We have been realising the 
merits and demerits thereuf for the last ten years. The same drama has now 
begun ; but now. one certainty we have, namely, that the time has gone when 
a few persons could influence the Congress and get things doné as they please. 
Seeing the trend of the times, it may be expected that the Labour Party will soon 
come to power. ‘hen the time may come when India will obtain her rights. So 
we should begin to work in that direction even now in India and England. 


Continuing its comments on this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 10th 
December, writes:—With the determination to get this Bill passed into law 
before the Congress meets in India, Mr. Montagu introduced it expeditiously in 
the House of Commons and carried out his object. It seems to be the idea of 
many that, if it should be so speedily passed, a strong political party in support 
thereof will come into existence in India and that, on account of it, there may not 
be a vehement discussion on the Bill in the Congress. However, we urge the 
people once again to note that several of the important defects pointed out by us 
already have not been removed. Though there has been a strong complaint in 
India, ever since the reform proposals were published, that the powers of provincial 
Governors are excessive, we have to say that they have not been finally curtailed 


in the least in the Bill, but only increased. First, the provincial Governor has | 


been empowered to veto any law as soon as it is passed. Itis quite usual to 
invest the head of the executive with this power. But, this is intendtd to be 
exercised only on very rare occasions. The Governor has, besides this, been 
invested with two other new and extraordinary powers under the Refornis Bill. 
If important questions relating to public peace and tranquillity are brought for 
discussion in the Legislative Council and if the Governor has objection to such a 
discussion being held, he is empowered to prohibit it. An important nght which 
the public have been, for several years, enjoying in virtue of the general rule 
‘which requires all matters to be brought for discussion in the Legislative Council, 
has been done away with by this ‘reform.’ If it be possible for the Governor to 
cigs discussion itself in the Legislative Council on matters which are not to 

is liking, we need not point out how the steps towards self-government are being 
constituted. It is only in respect of matters which the provincial heads do not 
like that the representatives of the people have to express their opinions freely. 
We raise the objection that, while the provincial heads have been invested with 
final authority in many directions, they should also be grauted this unnecessary 
power which is likely to prejudice popular rights very much. “We cannot but say 
that another power, which has been newly granted to the Governor, to enact laws 
himself in opposition to the Legislative Council, cannot be found in any country 
having self-governing institutions. It cannot be doubted that the power of the 
Governor to make laws independently and in defiance of the Legislative Council 
is quite incongruous in any system of administration based upon popular authority. 
As such a power, which is likely to strike at the root of the basic princi le of a 
Legislative Council composed of popular representatives, has been granted to the 
Governor even at the beginning of this administrative reform, it will bea great 
obstacle to the growth of self-governing institutions in India in course of time. 
Many sav that, though such powers are likely to be productive of harm to real 
self-government, they are necessary in view of the modern political exigencies, 
and that they will be exercised by the Governor on suitable and rare occasions. 
But, even within the past few years, we have seen such powers being exercised in 
& manner prejudicial to public interests. The people have been aperys to 
innumerable hardships in the Punjab by the revival and application of an old law 
enacted a hundred years ago. Our readers may remember that another old law 
which was enacted in the days of the East India Company wes discovered and 
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applied for deporting Mr. Horniman from Bombay. Further, we are also aware 
of several new rules having been issued in virtue of executive authority duri 

the war. We should, therefore, urge that the powers given to provineial 
Governors to act independently of the Legislative Council are likely to endanger 


public interests on occasions. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th December, states that there is no doubt that 
the Indian Reforms Bill will be passed into law ina few days and writes :—Let 
us begin the new year with the Indian Reforms Act in our hands. It is but 
proper that all Indian subjects should accept it with both hands and lend it their 
support. It will be foolishness to express dissatisfaction in regard to it. Those 
who are known in this country for sobriety of views and deep thinking are of 
opinion that this Bill will indeed be the first and sure step towards complete 
self-government. 


Referring to this subject, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, 
writes :—-Let us not speak or write on the coming 
reforms or hold meetings in respect thereof. We 
will say that it is nothing but foolishness for the Nationalist party to think of 
them. Let those reforms be passed into law and do their work. ‘l’hey are such 
as afford satisfaction only to those who grant them and not to those who are to 
receive the same ; and they have not been accepted by any party with satisfaction. 
We should, therefore, completely cease to pay any attention to them and busy 
ourselves with securing the repeal of laws which hold us in bondage and restrict 
our liberty. It is only the Nationalist party that should make such endeavours 
and on them rests the duty of beginning even now the work that: has to be doue 
in the future. We understand that some young men belonging to the Nationalist 
party are lacking in enthusiasm and are afraid to carry on agitation. The 
Nationalist Conference should take vigorous measures to infuse zeal into such 
men, for they should band themselves together and attempt to start a vigourous 
agitation in the country. 


Remarking that tha attention of both the Indians and the British has been 
engrossed on this question, the Lofopakart, of the 
8th December, observes :—The object of demand- 
ing responsible government for India is only to curtail the powers of the Indian 
executive; but the present Bill before the Parliament is said to contain no pro-. 
visions to effect such a curtailment. If so, when will the time come for India to 
secure responsible government ? Indians cannot rest satisfied with merely getting 
increased privileges in Legislative and Executive Councils and also in other 
departments. The Indian Reforms Bill is quite silent on the repeal of such Acts 
as the Press Act, the Arms Act and the Rowlatt Act. As long as these Acts are 
not repealed, it should be inferred that the British Government have no faith in 
the loyalty of the Indians ; and, if they should be always distrusting their subjects, 
their administration will never be flawless. If the administration of India had 
been conducted in the presence of his Majesty the King Emperor, all the present 
sufferings of India such as poverty, illness, and ignorance would have been 
averted. If members of the royal family come out as Viceroys to rule over us, 
there will be no occasion for any discontent to prevail in India. Home rule to 
India will come of its own accord if she is granted responsible government, if the 
Indian people are educated, and if the economic Bhs of India is improved. 
How is it possible for the British Empire to maintain order and prestige, when 
India, the principal member thereof, is lying spiritless and is sunk in poverty and 
ignorance? If the British Government, baw Ne wi all these, act according to the 
exigencies of the times, great benefit will accrue both to India and to the British 
Empire. 

The Vaisyamitran, of the 1st December, writes:—From the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee there is no prospect of 
: our obtaining complete liberty and equality like 
other countries, nor is there any safeguard provided for preventing the executive 
from interfering .with the liberty of the people. ‘lhe Central Government 1s 
invested with immense powers and it can, as before, bring the Martial Law into 
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force for petty disturbances. The Montagu Bill has afforded no provision to 
enable the people to prevent the executive from acting as they like during such 
emergencies. Even the moderates are not certain if this Bill will confer real 

rivileges on the people. The constitution of the India Council remains the same 
and this will not, in the least, be conducive to the good of the public. It will 


only serve to enable ungrateful persons like those“bf the Sydenham party to have 


a strong voice in the administration of India and do evil to her. Provision has 
been made for the appointment of three Indians on the Executive Council of the 
Government of India; but as these have to be nominated by the Government 

rsons with independent views cannot aspire for these posts. Even if a member 
who can espouse the cause of the people is chosen, the situation will be made 
too hot for him to continue. The executive will be guided by the words of the 
subordinate officials and go on enacting,a number of laws and thereby subject the 
people to various hardships. The heart-burning of the people is not likely to 
cease by complete liberty being given to the Government of India and the people 
being deceived by the grant of some nominal réforms. Provincial Governors have 
been empowered to remove the Ministers who do not act according to their wishes 
and appoint new ones whom they like. Such Ministers will have to act in such a 
way as to secure the good will of the Governor and cannot do anything conducive 
to the good of the people. 


Adverting to the reply given by Mr. Montagu to a question asked by 
Mr. Stewart in the House of Commons as tv what guarantee there is that the 
Indians will not impose duties prejudicial to the trade of England with India 
when the Reforms Bill is brought into force, the Desabhkaktan, of the 13th 
December, observes :—We are bound to be grateful to Mr. Montagu for having 
realised the true state of affairs and given expression to it. However, we have to 
give a warning both to Mr. Montagu and to the British merchants. Let them go 
through their own histories and refresh their memories as to the methods hitherto 
adopted by the British Government and the unjust acts committed by the British 
merchants with the object of crushing Indian trade and industries. Let: them 
understand definitely that, for all these, the British merchants will hereafter have 
due retribution at the hands of the Indians. Mr. Montagu is an expert in talking, 
but in matters of trade England cannot win the confidence of India by mere 
speaking or writing. He should understand that the interests of British trade in 
India will have to be subordinated to those of Indian trade and Indian industry, 
that, in regard to trade matters, the British will have to act according to the 
dictates of India, and that India will not allow the British trade being carried on 
here in such a way as to compete with or crush Indian trade. We wish he will 
apprise the House of Commons and the British merchants of these facts when an 
opportunity presents itself. 


The Mysore Star, of the 14th December, in welcoming the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on Indian reforms, and 
tudian reforme. deploring the attitude of Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
other nativnalist agitators, observes :—It is a fact that the present Bill does not 
give complete responsibility to the people. But nobody can deny that it 1s a first 
step in that direction. From the Secretary of State’s reply to Colonel Wedgewood 
who moved an amendment that the people must be given full control over fiscal 
matters, it is evident that the rulers are of opinion that, if the responsibility now 
given to Indians, is made use of in a fraternal spirit, it will prove a means of further 
advancement and that the transference of complete responsibility, as urged by a 
section of the people, will not prove fruitful. Further, it 1s evident that the 
Government have realized the necessity of giving sufficient representation to the 
backward classes; and we may hope that if, in the practical carrying out of 
the reforms this is not done, the authorities will assuredly remedy this defect. 

On the same subject, the Aantherava, of the 9th December, writes :— Phough 
the recommendations of the Joint Committee go beyond the original Bill in many 
respects, none of us can admit that their report is wholly satisfactory. People of 
all shades of opinion are agreed that their omission to extend the principle oi 
diarchy to the Central Government is not consistent with the announcement of the 
20th August 1917. None of us has said that we must reject these reforms 
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Even Lokamanya Tilak has only said that we must accept what is given to ys 
and begin constitutional agitation afresh for getting more. Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
the Chairman of the Labour Association, too, has advised us to the same effect. 
Hence to content ourselves with what we get and to attempt again for getting 
more is the best and most expedient way. As our capacity for increased respon- 
sibility is to be tested by the Parliamentary Standing Committee, our future 
progress cannot be speedy unless we satisfy this test. If we realize that union ig 
strength and set ourselves to our task under the present changes, we may be sure 
that India will get complete self-government within the next ten years. 

On the same subject, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th December, writes :— 
The Civil Servants themselves have come to know that their autocratic metliods 
in India have received a death-blow. Indiais very fortunate in this respect. 
British justice has triumphed. Let the Government of India retain full powers 
of veto. Let them take every step to ensure that the Indians do not go beyond 
the bounds of justice. Let them punish the anarchists as severely as they like. 
Let the British Nawabs no longer harass righteous Indians. If there is any 
accusation against the authorities that they bave transgressed British justice, 
let them be prosecuted and punished in the manner they deserve. If this is done. 
British justice will triumph. There will then be a spontaneous growth of 
cordiality between the British and the Indians. 


Referring to the Indian reforms, the Kerula Sanchar‘, of the 10th 
December, observes that as advised by Mr. ‘Tilak. 
Indians should gladly accept the rights and privi- 
leges granted to India by the British Parliament and immediately start efforts for 
obtaining more. 


25. Referring to the appointment of a commission tv submit recommendations 
: ; in regard to the proposed establishment of this 
The All-India Chemical service. ae the Vastabuadicds of the 7th December. 
observes :—It is necessary that the majority of the commission should be Indians. 
It will be conducive to the interests of the people if experts like Professors 
Gajjar, Ray and Bose and Indians who have established big factories and are 
working them are appointed to this commission. The duties of this commission 
are not clearly set forth. Ifa knowledge of the science of chemistry should spread 
among the people, the mere establishment of a Chemical Department will not do. 
This science should be taught in the vernaculars in colleges and separate colleges; 
for the study of this subject should be started and instruction therein imparted to 
labourers and agriculturists. It is easily remarked that the Indian labourers and 
agriculturists have no taste for study. What is to be done ? 


26. In the course of an article taking exception tu the conduct of the 


The peaee celebrations. headmaster of the Modern High School in Allahabad 
. urging his students to take active part in the peace 
celebrations, the Swadesantiran, of the 8th December, remarks that the (rovern- 


ment, realising that the public are not inclined to take any part in these 
celebrations, seem to be taking steps to make the students at least rally to 
their side. | P 


Referring to the news that a District Magistrate in Bombay has warned 
the editor of Sumathi,a vernacular newspaper 
conducted in that Presidency, against writing to the 
effect that the people should not take part in the peace celebrations and should 
not co-operate with the Government if the Khalifate question is not fairly settled, 
the Desabhakian of the 12th December, asks if the people have no right to say 
that nobody should take part in the peace celebrations, what right the Government 
have to urge that the people should participate in these celebrations. 


The Swadesamiiran, of the 13th December, writes:—In spite of the best 


The peace celebrations. efforts of the officials and those that crave for their 
favour, the public did not consent to take part in 

the peace celebrations. Before celebrating the peace, it should be primarily con- 
sidered whether peace has really been established in the world. Reuter’s 
telegrams received on the day fixed for the peace celebrations show for certain 
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that neither the war has ended nor peace has been established. Apart from the 
question whether peace 1s prevailing in Ireland, Egypt, Malta ‘and other portions 
of the British Empire, let us sce if, at least so far as we are concerned, there is 

ace in our country. Eight out of 3% crores of the population of India are 
Muhammadans, and all of them are immersed in grief in connexion with the 
Turkish question. When they rendered services on account of the war in 
the shape of mien and money, they were under the belief that the prestige of 
the Sultan, who is their religious head, would be safeguarded by the British and the 
British statesmen also gave them such an assurance. But when, after the termina- 
tion of the war, extrancous help becomes no longer necessary, it appears that 
Turkey will be dismembered. All the prayers of the Indian Mussalmans for the 
preservation of Turkey do not bid fair to succeed. To add to this, the authorities 
in the Punjab made a great fuss and fired from seroplanes on the Indians who 
rendered help to the British at a stressful period and subjected them to great 
hardships. ‘I"he Government have passed the Indemnity Act and afforded protec- 
tion to the acts of officials like General Dyer who stated that he fired on people 
until the bullets were exhausted. How can the people rejoice in such circum- 
stances and how can they go in for illuminations, hoistings of flags and processions ? 
It is a highly merciless act to ask the people, who are in a staggered and forlorn 
condition, to take to festivities. Though they have no joy, do they at least 
have the means? No. ‘They are not financially prosperous having helped the 
Government in many ways during the war. ‘lhe famine that broke out as a 
result of the war still continues. Crores of people are suffering for want of even a 
single meal aday. Influenza, too, has begun to harass them. Are these the men 
whom the Government ask to take part in the celebrations? It may be argued 
that the expenses will be met by the Government. But how was that’ money 
obtained ? Was it not obtained by collections from the poor people of this 
country? Is it not the duty of the Government to relieve the hardships of the 
people with the aid of such money ? While countless families are suffering for 
want of food. is it fair on the part of the Government to spend the money of the 
taxpayers on fire-works? How is it justifiable for municipalies, which cannot. 
afford to spénd money on sanitation, to spend the money of the poor people on 
sports ’ It is true that, we are bound to be grateful for the termination of the 
war. It is equally trve that crores of troops gave their lives and saved the world. 
In recognition of this, there was already a celebration. If means and inclination 
permit, there will not be any objection to indulge in such celebrations again. No 
peace has yet been established in the world. It seems as if war with Germany 
will bevin again. Unrest and disturbances are on the increase in the several 
parts of the British Empire. In such circumstances, what wisdom 1s 1t to court 
indulgence in sports ? 

The Swadesamitran, of the 10th December, also reproduces in ‘T’amil an 

article on this subject appearing in the Qaum: Report 
he peace celebrations. of the 7th idem exhorting the Muslims not to take 
‘part in these celebrations. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 1lith December, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting held at Tuticorin on the 7th 
idem to consider the desirability or otherwise of the people taking part in the 
peace celebrations, wherein resolutions are reported to have been passed suggest- 
ing the recall of Lord Chelmsford as soon as possible, and requesting the British 
Government to bring Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’ Dwyer to trial on the 
poses that they were responsible for the recent sufferings of the people of the 

unjab. 

Tho Swadesumitran and the Desabhakian, of the 11th and 13th December, 
publish in Tamil, as reported by correspondents, proceedings of anti-peace cele- 
bration meetings held at Madras, Ambur, Dindigul, Tirupattur, Trichinopoly, 
Nagur, Madura and Srirangam. sc i : 

The Desabhaktan, of the 15th December, refers to this subject ina leading 
article and writes :—The oppression of the bureaucracy will create a good feeling 
in the public in a greater measure than the efforts of patriots. No other act will 
rouse feeling in the country so much as resort to repressive measures like the 
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subjecting of patriots to punishment and the forfeiture of securities furnished by 
the Press. he repressive methods which have been making their appearance 
since the time of Lord Curzon, the European war and the splendid acts of Lord 
Chelmsford have roused a new spirit in the public which fact the bureaucracy. 
might have realised well during the peace celebrations. ‘The fact that the Indian 
people who had been afraid to protest against the acts of Government, stood firm 
in the matter of non-participation in the peace celebrations and scored a victory 
is worthy of note. ‘The Government can understand the attitude of the 
people, if they note the circumstance that the public did not evince as much 
enthusiasim in regard to the peace celebrations as they did in the celebration of 
the Satyagraha and the Khalifateday. We do not know what kind of festivity or 
celebration it is that has not secured the co-operation, union and love of the people. 
Alas! What will the British do? They have only to blame the acts of the 
Members of the Indian Civil Service who have come to India as servants and are 
governing it by repressive methods. The Government should realise the firm 
attitude taken by the people in that they abstained from participating in the 
peace celebrations and try to redress their grievances and hardships. If the 
Government think that the Montford reforms will give contentment to the people, 
we warn them strongly that it is unwise on their part to think so. Will the 
Indians forget the acts of Lord Chelmsford which are stirring their hearts? If even 
two Europeans who went through the evidence of General Dyer abstained from 
participating in the peace celebrations, which person born in this country and 
in whose veins Indian blood flows, will participate therein heartily ? 


Referring to the peace celebrations at Madras on 13th December, the 


. Andhrapatrika, of the 15th December, observes in 
Sen gna eat. its leader:—. . . The hostile meetings which 
were held last week in the country show that the peace celebrations have not 


attracted the popular heart. The Muhammadan meeting held on the beach 
Friday last under the presidentship of Mr. Ismail Sait Mugum also points to the 
same conclusion. | 
The paper then points out that there are three problems which are just now 
agitating the public mind. It observes that the Reforms Bill has not satisfied the 
Nationalist Party and that time alone will show how far the Moderates and others 
will be satisfied with it, that the Punjab affairs have caused unbounded discontent 
to the pecple, that the Khalifate question is causing deep regret to the Muham- 
madans and that these three problems have produced to some extent a feeling of 
aversion in the public mind towards the peace celebrations. It remarks that it 
is absolutely idle to think ‘hat these problems would be solved in accordance with 
the popular opinion. It will be seen from the last year’s account, says the paper 
that God has ordained otherwise. 
Turning to the Madras Bishop’s sermon in Saint George’s Cathedral, it 
observes:—. . . For the power-ridden bureaucracy to understand the form of 
right libertv, it is necessary that the new life spoken of by the Madras Bishop 
should be infused into it. . . While expressing gratitude for the victory, the 
Bishop has expressed his doubt as to whether the citizens of the British Empire 
have got firm faith in the revelation of Divine Glory. The great world-unrest 
clearly shows that the people have not got that divine vision. In England, 4 
terrible conflict is about to happen between labourers and the capitalists. 
Mr. Smilly, the Labour Leader, ae the likelihood of a fresh conflict. The 
standing Peace Council of the Allies threatens to use coercive methods against 
Germany. Russia is being ruined by internecine quarrels. The people in India 
are pining for want of food. When the whole world is in such agony, it 18 
difficult for ordinary people to have any faith in peace or new life. As has been 
preached by the Bishop, the whole world will have to cry in agony to obtain 
Divine Grace which is the spirit of truth, purity, righteousness and liberty. It 
is impossible to say that any nation has got this feeling of remorse. Though 
ermany, ruined by her infatuation of power, stands as a concrete example, none 
have given up this infatuation. The inquiry now going on before the Hunter 
Committee makes it clear that it is this infatuation of power which is responsible 
for the misdeeds which happened in the Punjab. In order to attract the popular 
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mind towards the peace celebrations, it is the duty of the Government of India to 
pardon at least those convicted in the Punjab. 


With reference to the peace celebrations, the Andhravani, of the 6th 


The pence colebeations. December, writes :--The Government exhort the 
; Indians to held the peace celebrations. But where 
is peace ? Has any one obtained it? What is its form? . A duel is taking 


lace in England, France and America between lahourers and the rich. 

here 1s unrest 10 Russia. Germany is smouldering with the rage of discomfiture. 
Japan aspires to be the most powerfu! country in Asia. The doubtful condition of 
Turkey 1s agitating the Moslems. America is increasing her armaments reck- 
lessly. Eugland is increasing her navy in the eastern seas. How is the position 
of the British Empire? Unrest is growing in Egypt. India is discontented. 
Ireland is openly rebelling. The allies have crushed the brute-force of Germany 
and gained victory; but they have not endeavoured to establish peace in the 
world. All the present conditions go to show that there is scope for a fresh war 
inthe world. When there is no peace and when nobody has peace of mind, is it 
right, A or proper to hold peace celebrations? Readers? It is for you 
to decide. 


The Swadeshabhimani, of the 12th December, dwelling on the increased 
greatness and glory of England consequent on her 
emerging triumphant from the war, observes :— 
As a corollary to the peace rejoicings, it is incumbent on His Majesty the Emperor 
to effect a settlement of the Khalifate question so as to satisfy the wishes of the 
Indian Moslems and to order the release of all the Indian political prisoners. ur 
most generous Emperor must make up his mind to grant us these. two boons. 
The instalment of Indian reforms that is proposed for India should be such as to 
leave no further room for such measures as the Rowlatt Law. The whole of 
India will then resuund with the echoes of the peace rejoicings. 

Referring to the foreign telegrams published in the newspapers, stating 
“Germany is not prepared to sign the Protocol, England has kept sufficient troops 
ready to enforce the peace conditions, etc.’’, the Kanthirava, of the 16th December, 
writes :—What is to be inferred when both sides are preparing like this? Is not 
aspark enough to set the whole house ablaze? Can it be that what Cardinal 
Mercier said may soon come to pass? The circumstances that mar the peace 
rejoicings are not a few. Our anxiety in regard to the Khalifate question has 
not yet been allayed, the evidence of the witnesses like Dyer before the Hunter 
Committee is enough to perturb even the most peaceful minds; the suspense felt 
by the leaders in regard to the outcome of the Keform Scheme that it might not 
satisfy the Indian demand continues. How, then, can we expect any hearty 
participation in the peace celebrations ? The situation everywhere is that there 
are only lip-rejoicings. The British dominions, such as Ireland, Egypt and India 
. have none of them any real peace. If there is to be peace, the heart must be 
pacified ; whether this is done is doubtful on all sides. So long as mankind or 
any section of it which is styled a nation is seized with the idea of self-aggrandise- 
ment, there can be no peace. 

The Qaumi teport, of the 9th December, in the course of its leader, 

. writes :—Islam is calling aloud to Muhammadans 

la Peace celebrations and our that. unless you have well ascertained the facts as 

vaneeaieas to what has been, or is going to be, the fate of the 

Khalifate, who is ruling, or is going to rule, the temple of Mecca, and who is, 

or will be, in possession of Jerusalem, Baghdad, Najuf and Kerbala, you have no 
nght to participate in the rejoicings. : 

We are in the dark as to what has taken, or is taking, place in the Peace 
Conference. In these circumstances how can we take part in the rejoicings or be 
pleased about them ? | 

On the 5th January 1918, the Prime Minister made pledge to Muhammadans 
that he would maintain Turkish national rule, but has not yet fulfilled that 
pledge, but in its stead peace celebrations have commenced. It 1s manifest that 
speeches are being made to please Muhammadans, but nothing in action or deed 
8 being done in that direction. 
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Muhammadans have held thousands of meetings in India, and invited the 
attention of the Government to the matter. Our leaders have given expression 
to our demands and even fairminded Englishmen have supported our sentj- 
ments, but the influential party and a handful of men are ignoring solemn 
pledges. Moreover the cruel feature of the case is that they are inviting people 
to the peace celebrations. 


e want justice and our grievance is that no justice has been done to 
Islam in the course of this peace. 


The writer quotes several passages from the Koran and on their authority 
dissuades Muslims from participating in the peace celebrations. 


‘‘O true believers take not your fathers, or your brethren, for friends, if they 
love infidelity above faith. (Koran IX, 24—Tr.)” : 


The Qauni l’eport, of the 10th December, referring to the criticisms made 


w by the Madras Times, New Indta and certain anony- 
Bian so Rompers e and mous correspondents, etc., with reference to the 


anti-peace celebrations propaganda, remarks :— 
We are not opposed to peace celebrations but we submit that the time for it has 


not yet arrived. Why should there be premature rejoicings. When the Peace 
Treaty is settled and the Peace Conference is dissolved, we shall be the first to 
celebrate the fact. We do not force Mussalmans to refrain from participating, 
but we say this much “ Verily this is an admonition and whosoever is willing to 
be admonished, will take the way unto his Lord. (Koran LXXIV, 19—7r.)” 
The writer classifies a section of his community that is not independent with 
those who are in Government service and consequently restricted and fettered b 
the award of gold medals,—those, who have to look to their livelihood and are 


unable to break away. Although they may be neither servants, nor slaves, they 
are not free because of their reputation afid high position and says: 


‘* We neither compel nor denounce them. We simply give them a message 
in the name of God, viz., although they may take part in the celebrations, let 
them do so with reluctance and regret and not with joy of the spirit.” 


The writer then refers to the Flight of the Prophet from Mecca when he 
allowed those followers, who were not free and were connected with the 
unbelievers, ta remain behind and took with him only those who had no ties, as 
analogous to the present case and says that those, who are dependent should not 
sever their connexion but exercise patience in their helplessness. 

Addressing those who are independent and free, the writer refers to a passage 
in the Koran which deals with an event when Prophet Ibrahim refused to take 
part in the rejoicings of his friends on the plea that he was indisposed and appeals 
to Mussalmans on religious grounds not to participate in the peace celebrations. 

Proceeding further he says ‘‘ We are only demanding our right. Since the 
(government have not spoken a single word to appease or satisfy us and have 

roposed peace celebrations previous to a just settlement of the problem of our . 
halifate and our Holy Places is arranged, we cannot take part in their rejoicings. 

Referring to the remark of New India that to show displeasure at the peace 
celebrations is tantamount to rejoicings over the war, the writer says: ‘‘ If it were 
a ceiebration for the conclusion of the war we would join, but it is a peace 
celebration and when the whole world knows that peace is not yet concluded.” 


27. The Desabhakian and the Swadesamiiran, of the 9th ]ecember, publish in 


rae Tamil, from the pen of a correspondent the abstract 

rae — of a lecture delivered on the “ saci situation ”’ at 

a public meeting held in Tiruppur on the 5th idem by one Mr. Mantreswara 
Sarma of Madura, in the course of which he is said to have advocated swadeshiem 


and the policy of non-participation in the peace celebrations, referring among other 
things to the internment of Mrs, Besant, the passing of the Defence of India Act 
and the Rowlatt Act, the necessity for adopting the eatyagraha vow, and the 
Khilifate question, and expressed that the Indians would not rest contented until 
persons like General Dyer, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford, who 


subjected innocent people to the operation of the Martial Law in the Punjab, are 
brought to trial. 
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28. Referring to the contribution of Ditcher to the Capital to the effect that, Sw«pzeamraay, 


Executive Council of the Gov. 2! the Reforms Bill becomes law, it will no longer 
ernment of India, be possible for any one to act like Sir Michael 
| O’Dwyer, that, as there will be three Indian 
members on the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the bureaucrats cannot act in any 
way they please, and that the Indians cannot easily lose their fundamental rights 
when there are three persons in the Government of India like Sir Sankaran N ayar 
the Swade:amitran, of the 8th December, writes :—Perhaps, it did not occur to 
Ditcher that the Government do not always appoint persons of independent views 
like Sir Sankaran Nayar and whether the bureaucracy will have any longer in 
the Government of India such men even after having actually witnessed the acts 
guch persons are capable of. As remarked by the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, it is 
certain that the Government of India will take care that persons of the stamp of 
7 — Nayar are no longer appointed as cent te of the Executive 
ouncil. : 


29. In writing on the loyalty of the Indians, the Desabhimani, of the 24th 
October, makes the following observations among 
others :—It is manifest from their own history that 
the westerns are not celebrated for their loyalty. Many are the evil deeds 
committed by them who, with their materialistic views, failed to regard their 
sovereign as a divine being. It is only the Indians that have harmoniously 
developed. within themselves piety, loyalty and patriotism. 


30. The Swadesamiiran, in its supplement of the 23rd November, publishes 
from the pen of a correspondent, a short story in 
the form of a drama, in the course of which the 
following observations occur :—The medicine of western doctors will be of use 
only to the white men, while it is death to the black people. Mixtures, tinctures, 
lasters and other things will agree with the bodies of those beasts which have 
em fed with the flesh of sheep, oxen and pigs and with drinking toddy and 
arrack. . . We may not perhaps be their equals in surgery, but they are 
simpletuns who cannot even feel the pulse. 


31. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th December, refers to the statements said 
Will; to have been made by Lord Willingdon in his 
sane W iagees-e gee. speech at the anniversary meeting of the Madras 
Law College to the effect that he did not fully accept the fundamental principles 
of the Reforms Bill, that he was of opinion that the poowre were competent to 
undertake greater responsibility than that which was about to be given to them 
under the Bill and that, however, he was ready to work re gd to carry out 
the provisions of the Bill according to their spirit as it would help India to take a 
big step forward towards responsible government and to his having requested all 
persons to co-operate with him in the matter and remarks:—It would have been 
well if he had stopped with this. But as it appears that he takes delight in 
giving a hit to political workers whenever he has an opportunity to do so, he has 
not let this occasion go in vain. He advised that persons, without allowing 
themselves to be carried away by the eloquence of speakers, should think 
independently and form their own conclusions. ‘Though there is some reason 
in this, we have to say that, at all times and 10D all countries, a few alone are 
gifted with a vision of the future. It is not wisdom to spéak slightingly of 
eloquent speakers. study of the histories of ancient States like Cireece and 
Rome will make it clear that their destinies were moulded only by the eloquence 
of orators like Demosthenes and Cicero. It is not possible for all people to 
understand matters completely and realise the truth. If they themselves are to 
think about political matters and come toa conclusion, why should persons like 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith and Mr, Wilson go forth from pluce to place and 
address the pedple ? Lord Willingdon is, perhaps, under the impression that our 
litical speakers deliberately attempt to lead them in wrong ways. If so, his idea 

13 undoubtedly a mistaken one. Why does not Lord Ld yes. sey understand that 
the Indians are sincere in their condemnation of the Bill, when even a foreigner 
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oratory at all to condemn the present system of administration. Though Lord 
Willingdon is, to some extent, disple with nationalists, there is no doubt that 
he has liberal views in regard to the question of reforms. ‘T’he suggestions made 
by him, in respect thereof when he was the Governor of Bombay would, if they 
had been accepted, have conferred greater powers on us than those we get under 
Mr. Montagu’s Bill which was prepared in a spirit of want of confidence in the 
capacity of Indians. It is said that it is an experimental measure and that we 
will be promoted to the next step if we show our fitness. But Lord Willingdon, 
realising our fitness to a certain extent, proposed a scheme suited thereto. We 
very much appreciate the statement of Lord Willingdon made to the effect that, 
though his scheme was not accepted, he would endeavour to the best of his abilit 

to make us earn a good name in wielding the responsibility given to us under 
Mr. Montagu’s scheme. If it be true that he wants the co-operation of every 
community and class in this matter, will he make it possible for them to so co- 
operate? In keeping with the statement made by him on the eve ot his departure 
to India from England that he was not going to give any quarter to the Nation- 
alists, he began to repress them as soon as he came to Madras and demanded 
security upon security from Nationalist organs. How have the Nationalists 
offended Lord Willingdon? What else have they done than setting a value upon 
their conscience and formulating the rights of their countrymen? Like Lord 
Willingdon, the Nationalists also think that the reforms arc not adequate and 
they have stated proper authorities in support of their view. We believe he will 
have understood that theycommand in fluence throughout the Presidency. ‘Their 
co-operation also will therefore be necessary if the Reforms Bull is to bear fruit. 


But it requires mutual confidence which it is easy for Lord Willingdon to show 
and which, we hope, he will do. 


Adverting to a statement in the speech of Lord Willingdon referred to above 
that there was no doubt that a ‘‘ wicked Government” was responsible for the 
unhealthy condition of many of the students of the Madras Law College and that, 
on account of it alone, Mr. Davies was dissatisfied with the Government, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, remarks:—It is only from seeing that the 
Government do not come forward to remove the poverty and various cruel 
diseases from which the people are suffering, that the papers condemn the system 
of administration and agitate for its being thoroughly overhauled, and this 
opinion is shared by popular leaders also. The admission of Lord Willingdon 
that the Government are responsible for the poverty and sickness of the people 1s 
a great thing. We point out here that, if Lord Willingdon should go to various 
other places also, he will be in a position to undertand the pitiable condition of 
the people and the evils resulting froin the lifeless system of tho British Govern- 
ment. We are confident that Madras will praise him for ever if he should, unlike 
some other officials, acquaint himself with the sufferings of the people by moving 
intimately with them and get their sufferings removed. Judging frum his speech 


Lord Willingdon appears to be only a aationalist and not a moderate and we are 
glad of it. 


Referring to the same speech, the Hindu Nesan, of the 12th December, 
writes :—It has beea His Excellency’s view for many years past that it is but meet 
that the Indians should be allowed additional administrative responsibilities. It 
is a matter for surprise that he has been able to evince love for them in view to 
promote self-government in India without allowing his views to be changed b 
the views and the ways and means of members of the Indiau Civil Service, thoug 
he has been daily associating with the latter for the last seven years. 


32. Referring to this conference which was held in Madras on the 15th 


, . Libraries NOVember 1919, the Lokopakari, of the Sth Decem- 
PR Libraries ber, observes :-——As education has advanced very 


oe much in Baroda, the people there are being largely 
benefited by libraries. While Baroda, a Native State under the Government of 


India, has progressed in all directions, it is regrettable that British India should 
remain more backward than even Native States. ‘he absence of libraries 12 
British India like those in Baroda is indeed disgraceful. So long as Indiaus 
depend on the Government for progress in education, they will be Coad in the 
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darkness of ignorance. — sn western countries, the law requires the establishment 
of libraries 1n municipalities and it is regrettable that there is no such law in 
India. She can be free from grievances only when she 
responsible to the people. 


43. The Desabjaktan, of the 10th December, refers to a resolution of the 
Madras Provincial Congress Committee, that a 


committee should be appointed for publishing the 


evidence given by General Dyer, Colonel Johnson 
and others before the Hunter Committee in the form of a book and sending it for 


the perusal of the Members of Parliament and remarks: —We do not know what 
has become. of this resolution. We think that the entire proceedings of the 
Hunter Committee should be published in the form of a book and circulated in 
England, France and America. It will clearly show to the civilised world how 
the bureaucratic administration is being carried on in India and render greater 


service than can be effected by a thousand representatives going in deputation to 
England and America and working in person. 


84. In a leading article under this heading, the Draviden, of the 10th 


: December, refers to certain statements said to have 
ead is better than been made presumably by New India to the effect 
ee . that the non-Brahmans were the pet children of the 
Government during the days of Lord Pentland and that their movement was 
started under their auspices and that Lord Willingdon does not want to allow 
them to remain lazy, but wishes that they should be diligent in their affairs, and 
remarks :—Lord Pentland was not a person favourably disposed towards ‘non- 
Brahmans. While he was the Governor of Madras, he subjected them to great 
difficulties such as no other Governor has done. He was mostly under the 
influence of the Brahmans. Any one wishing to know the truth in regard to 
appointment to offices can easily see it on looking into the Gazette. It is a 
fact known to all that 80 or 90 per cent of such appointments have gone only to 
the Brahmans. Ile became bewildered by the false statements of, and the outery 
raised by, New India which pounced upon, the non-Brahmans with rage, and 
fell under the influence of Brahmans. An attempt is made to deceive Lord 
Willingdon also in the same manner. ‘The statemcnt that Lord Pentland treated 
all non-Brahmans like pet children is no doubt ingenious, but very mean. We 
do not think that the Governor of Madras will be duped by this trick. He knows 
Mrs. Besant very well. Ilowever that may be, we, non-Brahmans, maintain an 
unchanging position. We are not mean-minded persons who change according to 
the times and dance to every tune. We did not, during the war, abuse the 
Government anid work harm. We did not send a letter to the head of a foreign 
State falsely blamiug our King, as did one of the chief desciples of Mrs. Besant. 
In spite of our having been neglected by Lord Pentland and in spite of the efforts 
of the Home Rulers in the direction of contriving means for rendering our movement 
fruitless, we have been maintaining a constant position and, as loyal subjects, 


gets a government 


Evidence before the Hunter 
Committee. 


rendering help to the Government in times of trouble and danger. Our movement 


was started with the only object of improving our condition and of being of 
assistance to the Government. Whatever assistance we rendered to Government 
was not done with the expectation of any return. It was not we that thought of 
practising deception, if perhaps Germany succeeded in the war, by taking 
advantage of the love of the Germans for Sanskrit and by learning the German 
language. We are not the mean-minded persons who, during the war, clothed 
themselves in tigers’ skins and agitated strongly and who, after the conclusion of 
peace, having clothed themselves in cows’ skine, conceal all their former opinions 
and pretend to be loyal subjects. 


35. Referring to the decision passed by the Bharata Service League, Delhi, 
that the article entitled “‘ Gandhi” appearing ino an 

The mischief of a Publicity [Jrdu paper published under the auspices of the 
— Punjab Publicity Board is defamatory not only to 
Mr. Gandhi but also to the Indian public, the Swadesamitraa, of the Lith December, 
observes :—As this Publicity Board is being conducted with the support of the 
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Government, it may be considered to be a department of the Government. Is it 
fair that an article defaming the Indians should be found in a paper published by 
such a Board? We hope that the Punjab Government and the Government of 
India will give a warning to the persons connected with its management. 


36. Referring with appreciation to the fact that Mr. Lajpat Rai organized 
a public meeting in New York on the 30th October 
1919 for condemning the cruel deeds committed in 
the Punjab and evincing sympathy for its people, the Desabhaktan, of the 12th 
December, observes :—It is necessary that the cruel deeds committed in the Punjab 
should become known to America. It is certain that India will never forget the 
services that are being rendered by Mr. Lajpat Rai, one of the previous sons of 
mother India. 


87. Referring to an observation said to have been made by the Rev. 
Maunsel in the course of a lecture recently delivered 
Te aioameaa for the by him in the Church of England at Lahore, and 
remarking that the management of the church 
should be left entirely in the hands of the Missionaries as the patronage that is at 
present extended to a particular church by the Government is prejudicial to the 
attainment of beautitude by the soul, the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th December, 
observes :—It is not fair that a separate Ecclesiastical department should be main- 
tained by the Government in India, where the majority of the people are not 
Christians. Even among the few who are Christians, a good number belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Those of the Church of England maintained by the 
Government are very few in number. The Government preach and advocate a 
policy of religious neutrality. Is it appropriate for such a Government to main- 
tain an Ecclesiastical department for the sake of a ‘ew big Government officials ? 
In addition to the salaries paid to the Missionaries attached to this church, a large 
sum is spent in the construction and repair of churches and in — of travel- 
ling allowances, pensions, etc., to these Missionaries. All this expenditure is 
incurred from the Indian revenue. 


Lajpat Rai’s services for India 


38. The Swdesamitran, of the 2nd December, reproduces in Tamil tie com- 
ee eA ments of the Bombay Chronicle on the lecture of 
ee Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar on his work in 
England in regard to the repeal of the Press Act, in which the following finds 
place among others :—Every right-minded person will admit that it is wrong to 
take action against any one on mere suspicion and to make presses depend upon 
the good will of officials who are responsible to none. This iniquity which has 
been in vogue for the past ten years should be got rid of only with the aid of the 
few who in their actions prove true to their words. The bureaucrats will ever be 
an obstacle to this. But we should, without getting dispaired even a bit, try to 
get justice done to us with the help of the British subjects. No delay should be 
made in the matter. 


39. ‘The Desabhakian, of se 3rd ae, publishes in Tamil . es ib 
.e ecture delivered at Sattur by Mr. P. V. Hanu- 

A public meeting at Satur. = aantha Rao of Tiruppur on "the 27th November 
1919 in which he is reported to bave made the following observations among 
others :—It is quite contrary to the ponenies of our benign British Government 
that we should be labouring under many disabilities and subjected to many hard- 
ships and that we should not be treated as proper human beings during their adminis- 
tration. All this is due to the bureaucrats who rule over us. We condemn their 
system uf administration inasmuch as they, who are sent to this country by the 
ritish as their agents act according to their own wishes, in defiance of the views 
of the Indians and prejudicially to their advancement, almost forgetting the 
British principles and justice. We should acquaint the British Government fully 
with the high-handed actions and the system of administration of these bureau- 
crata who have come to this country to spoil the good name of the British people. 
We will be proving |our loyalty only if we condemn the bureaucrats who are 
wanting in loyalty inasmuch aa they conduct an irresponsible Government in this 
country drawing high salaries from the taxea paid by the people without at the 
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game time seeking their contentment. The bureaucracy will cause us man 

_ hardships when we begin to agitate for getting a ae A of our pilovinens. 
Without minding this, we should take to the satyugraha vow of Mr. Gandhi which 
alone will lead our country tu progress, and fight for our liberty. We should 
without caring for our own interests, immediately proceed to the Satyagraha war, 
coming forward at the same time to sacrifice everything for this cause. 


40. The Vaisyamitran, of the st December, echves almost the same sentiments 
as those contained in the Desabhuktan, of the 3rd 
nes agile tomaaedl eae idem, abstracted in paragraph 42 of Report No. 50, 
and adds:—T’he moderates should understand at least hereafter that, though the 
Government regard them as belonging to their side and praise them only to gain 
their own object, still in cases where they differ from the moderates, they attach 

’ the same value to their opinions as to those of the extremists.: ; 


41. The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th December, publishes a communication 
from the pen of Rao Bahadur K.S. Venkatarama 
Ayyar, in which he refers to the recent deputation 
of the mirasidars of Tanjore that waited on His 
Excellency the Governor in connexion with the acquisition of house-sites for the 
Panchamas of that district and remarks :—'I’here is not much room for believing 
that the deputation will be productive of any favourable results. Many have now 
come forward with the determination of elevating the depressed classes. But can 
their object be achieved merely by procuring house-sites for these classes ? Who 
is to give them the money required for building houses and who is to give them 
work? Is it not the muirasidars alone that should do it? There are already 
many udvantages to the farm labourers in working under the mirasidars who have 
granted them maniams and who allow them the use of their own oxen for ploughing, 
supply them with seed for sowing and make gifts to them on various occasions. 

ere is none more interested in the welfare and contentment of the labourer 
than the mirasidar to whom he is au asset. I wish to know whether there has 
been any complaint to the authorities till now that any of the labourers were 
driven away, because they did not own house-sites. What is the difficulty that 
has now arisen in respect of the agricultural labourers who live in the rural parts 
without any care or expense? Nothing is being done to help the poor people who 
suffer for want of accommodation in crowded cities. [I do not understand the 
meaning of the complaint of some that the mirasidars keep the farm labourers in 
the position of slaves. Did not the Government assist the emigration of coolies to 
Fiji, Natal and other places on the indenture system ? What 1s the use of leading 
the labourers into unprofitable ways and making them a set of lazy people, when 
the treatment meted out to them at present is quite satisfactory. 

42. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th December, 
reproduces in Tamil an article on this subject 
contributed by Mrs. Annie Besant to the United Jndia. . 

43. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the 12th December, publish 

in ‘l'amil the proceedings of a public meeting held 
The Amritsar Congress and gy the Madras beach on the 11th idem which contain 
the duty of the Indians. the speeches made on this subject by the Hon’ble 


Mr, B. V. Narasimha Ayyar, the President, Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar and 


Mr. Satyamurti. | | | 
44. Referring toa statement said to have appeared in the Lidera/ of America, 
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ive him immense pleasure, the Desudsakian, of the 15th December, says :—We 

ave frequently said that a Member of the Royal family especially the Prince of 
Wales should be the Viceroy of India. It needs no saying from us.that India is 
more importaut to the British Government than Canada and that various benefits 
will accrue if the Prince of Wales should be appointed to the viceroyalty of India 
in succession to Lord Chelmsford. 


45. Tho Desabhakian, of the 15th December, states that it is understood from 


the speech of the Governor of Bombay in the 
Legialati 


The housing problem. ve Council of that Province that he has 
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made certain definite proposals in regard to the provision of houses for the poor 
and remarks :—We believe that Lord Willingdon is well aware of innumerable 
hardships of poor people and the middle classes who are suffering for want of 
convenient houses to live in. We hope that he will be adopting the proposals 
which are to be announced by the Government of Bombay in connexion with 
the question and remove the difficulties of the citizens of Madras in the matter 
of accommodation. 


46. Reviewing in the course of its leader the Health Report of the Madras 
Presidency for 1918, the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th 
The Madras Presidency Health December, observes:— . From the increase 
Report. of death-rate from smallpox, it is clear that there is 
some defect in the vaccination system. ‘he Government will have to ingui 


a quire. 
into the matter and take steps to set right tne defect. . . There is no doubta 
Malaria Board in our Presidency ; but its existence is only nominal. ‘l’his Board 
has not done any work whatever in the year underreport. . . ‘lhe indifference 


shown towards the prevention of this disease does not seem to be proper. . . 

From the above-mentioned facts, it is clear that public health is not at all 
satisfactory in the Madras Presidency. As has been already observed by us, the 
economic backwardness of the people is alone responsible for this. Besides there 
is very little medical aid. . In case the Ministers also do not treat the 
Ayurvedic and the Unani systems with indifference, medical aid will be easily 
available to the public. 


47. Referring to the inquiry of the Hunter Committee, the Andhrapuirika, of 

R; bellion ? the 11th December, remarks under this heading :— 

on ee It may be inferred from the evidence which is being’ 

given before the Hunter Committee that the Punjab unrest was marked only by 
some slight riots, here and there, that there were no serious disturbances, that 
there was absolutely no necessity for the introduction of Martial Law, and that 
the authorities created unnecessary agitation, alleging in exaggerated terms that 
there was a rebellion of the people. . . It has become quite clear that there 
was absolutely no necessity for the introduction of Martial Law. If even now 
Mr. Montagu and other statesmen ‘realise the truth in the matter and release not 
only the persons convicted in the Punjab, but all the political prisoners and heal 


thus old sores, there will be a favourable atmosphere for reforms, and the people 
will be full of joy. 


48. Referring to the guarantee asked by Mr. Stewart in the House of 
Variffe and the Ref Bill Commons, that India will not manipulate tarrifs 
PERS BENE EIS” against Great Britain, in case she is granted 

commercial freedom, the Andhrapairika, of the 11th December, remarks that it is 
not understood why any such guarantee is required, that it may become necessary 
to impose tariffs on British goods, if India gets commercial freedom, that there 1s 
no room for such fear as matters stand now; because such freedom has not been 
granted, that is not possible to hope for favourable commercial conditions until 
the Government of India becomes responsible to the people, that men like Mr. 
Stewart need not have any anxiety till ten years to come, and that it within this 
period, the Indian Legislative Assembly and the Government of India both agree 
to impose any tariffs on British goods, there is the Parliament to cancel them. 
[t may be understood, it adds, that there is no ground for the fears of Mr. Stewart. 
The Deeabhimen, of a 8 ord em writes in a_ leader ean 

. . this heading:—. . . Though some powers 

ve ee ee administration are transferred to the sopeenenianives 

of the people, and though the number of Indian members in the Exeoutive Coun- 
vila is increased, the power to nominate them is reserved to the Governors and the 
Governor-General. The popular view is that they must be elected. Powers 
also reserved to them to issue ordinances-and special regulations when necessary. 
It is believed that if these powers are taken away from them, there will be no 
scope for horrible acte and agitation such as have met with in the Punjab. 
finance also must, ing to popular opinion, be placed entirely in the : 
of the Legislative Councils, but it has not been. As these three points have been 
disposed of in this way, the nationalists are disappointed and do not care for the 
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reforms. The reforms will be in force for ten years, after which the Parliament 
will consider the question of granting us complete self-government. ‘There is 
nothing new in this arrangement. It is in keeping with the conservative policy 
of the British Government. When people are proving their fitness for complete 
self-government, it is disappointing that the rulers should adopt a conservative 


a else can the Indians do but receive what has been granted to them ? 


bie are always loyal and law-abiding. No one will transgress the arrangements 
the 


Government; but they are only sorry that no adequat ‘sion h 
made to safeguard their birthrights. r y o adequate provision has been 


49. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 


10th December, makes the following observations 
ps and the duty of the among others :— oa 8 ae Meatege who has 
tried to satisfy the national aspirations even to this 
extent deserves the gratitute of the people. . . In his eee ap speech, he 
has exhorted the officials of the Indian Civil Service to facilitate the successful 
working of the reforms ; for if — want, they can render them nominal, defeating 
their very object, as they have done in the case of local self-governmeut. . 
The uvfortunate condition of the Punjab has been attracting the attention of the 
world ever since the commencement of the Hunter Committee’s inquiry. Many 
educated men wege subjected to severe sentences. If they are all released, a 
favourable atmosphere will be created. . . The Andhras should not forget 
the question of a separate Andhra Province amidst the reforms affair, since the 
reforms themselves cannot yield quite satisfactory results, unless the administra- 
tion is carried on in the vernaculars of the country. . . 

In conclusion, the paper observes that whatever party may come to power in 
England, the Indians need not entertain anv fear about reaching their goal, as 
every one must submit to the exigencies of time. The paper adds that nobody 
has ever expected that the Joint Committee presided over by Lord Selborne, 
with Lord Sydenham as a member upon it, would give its hearty consent to the 
recommendations of Mr. Montagu, and asks :— When the whole world is resounding 
ag — and liberty, will it be possible to deny self-government 
to India ? 


50. The Godavaripatrika, of — 25th cy ong . “" ~ 
a .., December) writes in a leader under this heading 
ie OOREM OnE OneN! hos oll the people of the Madras Presidency must 
be grateful to the Government for persuading the 
Hon’ble Mr. Raja to withdraw his resolution proposing to remove obstacles in the 
way of the depressed classes using the public wells and choultries, and observes 
that if this resolution were adopted and put in force, the whole of the Madras 
Presidency would be plunged in an agitation about this question and become 
another Punjab. 


The Godavaripatrika, of the 2nd December, continues the leader under the 
above heading and observes:—. . . If separate accommodation is made in the 
choultries for Panchamas, they would become completely Panchama choultries. 
When they become so, all Panchamas will not agree to cook their meals in them 
and eat. Though this resolution is now withdrawn, we think that the Govern- 
ment will do well to ascertain, ut least for their future guidance, by writing to 
the District Collectors, if in this country a common well or a common house will 
do for both the Malas and the Madigas. As far as we know, the Malas and the 
Madigas cannot use one common well and they cannot cook and eat their meals 
in one and the same house. . . ‘This question will be solved in a way if the 
honourable members ascertain and publish how many Europeans would like the 
Europeans, the Eurasians and the Native Christians dining together. ‘I'he 


Euro and other Christians do not care for religious di ces, we know. 
yy do they not do such things? The devil custom is the cause. ‘The same 
devil ia possessing the Hindus. 


51. The Godaveripairite, of the 2nd December, 


Madura District Conference, “B® vesebutlone adopted at 


e Medura District 


ublishes in Telugu @ 
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52. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th December, reproduces in Telugu from 

| uy _ the Mehratta an article under, this heading in which 

_ The work of Mr. Lajpat Rai are found the views of Mr. Francis = Ta and 
— self-determination and troubles in the Punjab. 


53. The Andhrapalrika, of the 11th December, reproduces in Telugu under 
this heading the manifesto of the citizens of 


Can we conduct the peace ° on th ' 
eiteeaniions ¥ se i refusing to take part in the peace celebra 


54. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th December, reproduces in Telugu under 
this heading an article from the New Statesman 
which contains :—It is —. that the Montiord 
scheme should be extended to Burma. Otherwise, 
unrest will certainly prevail in that country. 

The paper also publishes in Telugu the letter of Mr. Bernard Houghton to 
the Jndia on the subject of reforms in Burma. 


55. The Andhraprakasika, of the 6th December, refers to the recommendation of 
the Non-Brahman Conference that it will be enough 
to assign 45 seats to the non-Brahmans and 15 to 
the Brahmans in the local Lentaniies Council, and says:-—This pro 
appears to the Madras Mail to be an act of serious injustice. ‘Bhat paper would 
not have descended to such bad reasoning had it known the number of non- 
Brahmans in this presidency. If the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans cannot 
settle between thenselves in what proportion each of the classes should be 
represented, the Government of India will appoint an arbitrator to decide it. 

e do not believe that the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans will come to an 
agreement in the matter. But we cannot say how far the arbitrator to be 
appointed by the Government of India, who tdke as gospel truth anything said 
by the political moderates, the inveterate enemies of separate communal 
representation, will be able to arrive at the truth. 


o6. In its leader under this heading, the Ardhrapatrika, of the 12th December, 
exhorts the public and particularly the Asdhras to 
attend the snsuing session of the Amritsar Congress 
in large numbers. While doing so, it observes that the Punjab has been famous 
for its martial spirit from time immemorial, that it is the home of the Arya Sama) 
which is doing very useful work in spreading Hiudu spiritual culture and in 
nationalising -education by means of institutions like the gurukul at Haridwar. 
It then praises the services done by Mr. Lala Munshi Ram, now known as Swami 
Shraddhananda, for the cause of the Arya Samaj and of national education. 
After referring to his activities in connexion with the Sulgagraha movement at 
Delhi, it says that it is Swami Shraddhananda who exposed his bosom to the rifles 
pointed by the soldiers against him, and asks whether anybody can dare refuse 
the invitation made by such a man, as the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
to attend the Congress. In this connexion, it remarks :— Can there 
be any one who will refuse Swami Shraddhananda’s invitation, he has only to 
reflect once on the present state of the Punjab. What isthe reward which the 
Punjab has got for ita incomparable sacrifice in the war? On the Satyagraha 
day, all activities were suspended there as everywhere in India. But abnormal 
disturbances arose there only, while they were absent in all other places. 
Martial Law was introduced ; bombs were thrown from aeroplanes ; hundreds of 
unarmed people were killed by soldiers and aeroplanes ; unheard of punishments 
were inflited; and leaders were awarded severe sentences. The outside world could 
not understand the sad condition of the Punjab before the advent of the Hunter 
Commission. The evidence of Colonel Dyer, Captain Johnson, Mr. O’Brien, and 
Mr. Mareden has revealed to some extent the horrible deeds done there. If the 


evidence of others had been taken, we cannot say how many more strange occur 
rences would have come to light. 


Sir Reginald’s exhibition of 
toys. 


Communal representation. 


Pilgrimage to the Panjab. 


Having made these remarks, the ru that it is the duty of every 
Indian to attend the Amritsar Con sod. do + apellie beat to pre Fe peo 


of the Punjab, who are plunged in great sorrow. It then dwells upon the 
importance of the National Congress as the foremost representative institution of 


1911 


the people of India, and remarks that itis bound to be th i rhi , 
until the country obtains the colunial status. It concludes = sgl ace 
Andhras to attend the Congress in large numbers and concert measures for i 


ssfeguarding of the birthrights of the peo le, that di 
seaeed in the Punjab may be averted in re a0§ so that disasters such as have 


57. In a note ander this oe the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th December 
14: relers to the promises of Their Excellencies the 
lea. Te s the 
ene Bombay legislative ( overnors of Bombay and Madras, that they would 
try to ensure the success of the reforms in practical 
working, and remarks that while the Bombay Government has resolved to put off 
the subject of local self-government till the introduction of the new reforms, it 
ig regrettable that the Madras Government should not follow.the same policy. ‘It 
also observes. that Sir George Lloyd has promised to inquire into the export of 
cattle from Guzerat to Brazil which is taking place on a large scale, whereas the 
Agricultural Conference which met at Pusa has decided that such export from 
Ongole causes no loss, and points out that the Government will do well to take 
‘nto consideration the public opinion on this subject and take suitable steps. 


58. Referring to the ae of woe yu Committee’s report on the Indian 
2 ; eforms Bill published in English er 
Details about the reforms. Andhrapatrika, of the 13th Dossier. dhaleves Pon 
like the ‘ Montford Report ’, the Joint Committee’s Report also is pervaded by 
the idea that the people of India are unfit for self-government, that the system of 
deciding the progress of the reforms b decennial examinations by Parliamen 
Commissions 1s opposed to the principle of self-determination, and that it will not 
be possible for the people to make rapid progress and reach their goal soon, unless 
the grant of self-government is assured within a prescribed time limit, and the 
right of self-determination is accorded. 

Referring to the manifesto issued by Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea inviting 
the followers of the Moderate party to attend the ensuing Moderates’ Conference 
at Calcutta, as measures will be concerted there to ensure the successful workin 
of the reforms and also to see that the situation which has happened in the Punja 


does not recur again, it points out that the grant of complete self-government or . 


the inclusion of a provision in the Reforms Bill safeguarding the birthrights of 
the people can alone achieve the latter object. It remarks in this connexion that 


of Law and Justice as reserved subjects in Provincial Governments, it remains to 
be seen what measures the Moderates’ Conference will decide to adopt for the 
prevention of the recurrence of situations such as have arisen in the Punjab. 
‘Turning to the question of commercial freedom for India, the paper repeats 
its view that the proposals of the Joint (Committee in this respect do not seem to 
secure for India the status of the colonies in this matter in the absence of 


responsibility in the Central Government. 


59. I te under this heading, the dadhrapainka, of the 15th December 
we ts my the services of Mr. Tilak and remarks that 


Welcome to Lokamanya Tilak. he is a man of action, who discharges his <lut 
irrespective of praise or blame, and troubles or convictions, that he worked wit 
a calm mind though he lost his case against Sir Valentine Chirol and though the 
Joint Committee treated him with scant courtesy, and that the people regard him 
as the only person who can bring about reconciliation when the whole country is 


aplit up b ties and is resounding with party attacks. It then exhorts the 
pacts to Lwairy him a fitting reception and to present an address, when he 


comes to Madras shortly. ae ‘ - 
; ickel coins for half a rupee and a quarter 
60. emeeiend to the weg oy Se a the 16th fh ments dog 
New nickel coins. observes that this state of affaire will act aa a hard- 
thip to the ordinary peopl 


e who eave their amall monies in the shape of silver coina. 


Though i tood that the Government have adopted this plan owing to the 
Som alah dhe the price of silver, it adds it would be proper for them to increase 


the resources of the people firet and then make thie arrangement. The paper 


with the central Government remaining irresponsible and with the departments ° 
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hopes that the Government will strike silver coins also alung with the nickel oneg 
and will have this arrangement as a temporary measure only. 


61. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th December, says under this heading :— 


Lo! There is the tiger. Papers like the London Times are notorious for 


confusing the authorities by raising false alarms 
It says that Bolsheviks are abandoning European Russia and intend to establish 


themselves in middle Asia. It learns that they are trying to establish intimate 
relations with Afghanistan and attack Britain through India. It states that 
hundreds of Hindus are being trained in Bolshevik propaganda at Moscow, and 
that they are journeying to India supplied with Bolshevik gold. The words of 
the Times, which is given to spreading such alarms, may not carry much weight, 
but we fear the authorities in India may make them the basis for repressive 
measures. . . Even supposing that the suggestions of the Times are based on 


truth, repressive measures cannot avert the evil. History shows that such measures 
* have only aggravated the evil of Bolshevism. None in India wishes to sever his 


connexion with the British Empire. The Indians only want Py riveree 
within the British Empire. There is therefore no place in India for Bolshevism 
which has for its object the dismemberment of the Empire. If Bolshevism should 
in no way establish itself in India, contentment and devotion of the Indians should 
be promoted. Their birthrights should be maintained. Repressive laws should 
be — The people should be granted self-fovernment. The Indians 
should be allowed an equal status with the other nations in the Empire. If the 
aims of the people are fulfilled, India will serve as the Empire’s stronghold. We 
trust that the British Government will realise that the establishment of justice and 
righteousness will efface not only German militarism but also Kussian Bolshevism. 


62. The Aadhrapatrika, of the 16th December,-reproduces in Telugu from 

Mr. Benspoor’s introduction. ‘'@@ Mahratta the telegraphic summ of the 

pe: aoe '  yntroduction written by Mr. Benspoor to the booklet 

containing the evidence of the members of the Congress deputation, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Patel, Diwan Madhava Rao and Mr. Tilak before the Joint Committee. 


68. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th December, says that rumours are afloat 


The peace treaty. that the war may be renewed on account of the 


attitude of Germany to the peace treaty, but that 
Mr. Churchill’s speeches remove such an apprehension. 


64. In its leader under the heading, the Kisinapatrika, of the 13th December, 
writes :— The meets this time at a very 
critical moment. The Reform Bill is about to be 
poune into law. The inquiry of the Hunter Committee and the sad tale of the 
unjab fills our hearts with grief. The Muhammadans are agitated on account 
of the Khilafat question. Pfices are rising and show no signs of going down. 
The war cry has not yet faded over the world. The situation in Afghanistan is 
menacing. The Congress has to determine its future duty at such aorisis. . . 
The extremists have announced that they will accept the instalment of reforms 
nted and agitate for more. The moderates have asked for fiecal autonomy, and 
r woes concession is but a mirage. They have asked for the abolition of 
the India Office, the introduction of oe pereny: J in the Central Government and 
jor many other things. Nota tithe of what they have asked for has been con- 
ceded. It will be a self-contragiction on their part to say now that they are 
contented with what has been —— ; and by auch act they will have confessed 
that their negotiations are all t eatrical. We donot think that the moderates will 
stoop to such a depth. Their aims are not quite clear; but it appears that both 
the extremista and the moderates will accept what has been 


ted and agitate 
for Stee concessions, . . Weare of opinion that their difference is one of 
words, . 


. « The Congress is not of one . It is the common platform on 
which all parties must meet. tied ” 


65. Referring to the peace celebrations, the Kisinapatrite, of the 13th 
War in peace - December, observes that in addition to the news 
that the Americans have not accepted the terms of 

the peace treaty, it has been announced that Germany also is hesitating to siga it, 


The Congress. 


1918 


and that the allies have sent an ultimatum to her that their forces will march 


against her, if she does not sign the treaty within three days. The ssa then 


asks: What wonder is there in the holding of the peace celebrations under these 
circumstances being ridiculous ? 


46. Expressing its disapproval of the advice given by Diwan Bahadur M. 


era Ramachaudra Rao Pantulu Garu to defer the ques- 
ro " LG tion of the redistribution of provinces on aguistie 
basis, the Kistnapairika, of the 13th December, remarks that the present transi- 
tional period marked by changes is just the time for the redistribution of provinces 
algo. 


€7. Dealing with the question of the redistribution of provinces on the 


language basis, the Andhravani, of the 13th Decem- 
ber, writes in its leader to the same effect as the 
Andhrapatrika of the 6th December does in its leader headed, “‘ the Redistribu- 
tion of Provinces”, noticed in the report for the week ending 13th December 
1919 (page 1876). : 


68. Referring to the evidence given before the Hunter Committee at Kasur, 
ne the Andhravani, of the 13th December, writes under 
ee ee ee this heading, to the same effect as the Andhra- 
irika does in its issues of the 5th and 6th December, in articles headed “ the 
Publication of Truth ” and ‘‘ Becoming more and more unpleasant”, r ively, 
both of which were noticed in the report for the week ending 13th mber 
1919 (pages 1874 and 1876, jeapadllvaly\. 


69. Referring to the evidence given by General Dyer before the Hunter 
Committee, the Axdhravans, of the 6th December, 
Ginanel leis ovta makes observations in the course of its leader to the 

sa ec ian same effect as those contained inthe issues of the 
Andhrapatrike of the 2lst and 22nd November noticed in the report for the week 
ending 2¥th December, under the headings ‘“ The Hunter Committee and General 
Dyer's Evidence ”’ (page 1795) and “ Horrible Deeds” (page 1796). 


70. Referring to the verdict given by the Judicial Commissioners in the case 
of Mr. Durgadas Adwani, the editor of the Home 
Ruler, confirming the judgment of the lower court, 
the Aadhravani, of the 6th December, remarks:—. . . It is surprising as it is 
regrettable that the Judges should give a judgment so contrary to justice, know- 
ing that there was no manner of connection between the publication of the 
itious pamphlet entitled, ‘‘the New Call” and Mr. Durgadas, and that the 
pamphlet was published without his knowledge during his absence in Bombay. 
. When once a political leader happens to get into the clutches of the bureau- 
crats now-a-days, it will be very hard for him to escape. . . ‘The Commis- 
sioners thought that he pleaded alibi only to deceive them, and passed an unjust 
verdict on this untenable ground. There is nothing strange in our writing that 
the case of Mr. Durgadas will rouse the public indignation all over the country. 


Koferring to the report of the Karachi Times that Mr. Durgadas Adwani 

was being taken ina ship chained hand and foot, 

Dengetes. the Andaravani, of the 13th December, questions the 

priety of auch a course, and remarks that the news cannot excite any wonder in 
he face of the deeds recently done in the Punjab. 


th tof the Joint Committee on the Indian Reforms 

" pam ‘i . ee Bill, the pose llr of the 6th December, writes: 

The Joint Committee's Report. = = We need not specially write that the 

Bill cannot satisfy the wishes of the people. . . It isa well-known fact that 

the aystem of diarchy will not contribute to administrative facility. . . But be 

it as it may, the Punjab events have caused an irreparable loss to the birthrights 

cle "aten' Uirrigits are sagguded The aridene ot Geer, Dre 
uniess th ta are safeguarded. @ © 

i the beliet of the people in thia matter. Will the reforms safeguard the 


ponies birthrighte? Our firm belief is that they cannot. . 


Linguistic provinces. . 
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72. In a note under this heading, the Asdhravani, of the 6th December 

! writes:—. . . We often heard that the Allies 

P Is the — problem ® ntered into the war to establish the triumph of 

omestio dispa liberty over slavery, and of civilisation over bar. 

barism. . . But what do the events which happened in the Punjab as revealed 

by Military authorities such as General Dyer and Captain Johnson show? Do 

the events in the Punjab prove the triumph of liberty over slavery and of 
civilisation over barbarism? .. . 


73. The Andhravani, of the 6th December, publishes in Telugu the opinions 

of Indian gentlemen such as Sir P.S. Sivaswami 

The Indian political reforms Ayyar, Sir G. N. Chandravarkar, Mr. Joseph 

and the opinions of leaders. Baptista, Doctor Sapru and Saiyid Hassan Imam 
on the reforms. 


74. Referring to the enquiry of the Punjab Disorders Committee, the 

ttakarim, of the 7th December, observes :—As the 
enquiry is progressing and as the evidence of 
officials is coming out, it is being established that what was formerly regarded as 
strange was all true. The evidence of Mr. Marsde, though full of irrelevant 
statements, has brought out the truth. He gave corporal punishment to whatever 
student he liked = school boys. . . Captain Doveton’s evidence is still 
more strange. . . ‘Ihe statements which are now coming from officials regard- 
ing their former deeds are kindling the i mong of the people more than those 
deeds themselves while they were actually done. These deeds are painful to the 
ear and revolting to the heart. It is better to think that to act against British 
justice and fair-play is a harm and not a service to Britain. It, therefore, remains 
to be seen what action the Government will take in the matter to punish those 
officers who annoyed His Majesty’s Indian subjects in s0 many ways, and how 
they will heal the indignities suffered by them and pacify their minds. 


75. The Hitakarint, of the 7th December, publishes in Telugu the speech of 
The views of Lokamanys. Mr. Tilak in reply tothe welcome address presented 


to him by the Bombay National Union on his 
return from England. It contains his views on the reforms. 


76. In an article under this heading the Axdhravani, of the 13th December, 
advances arguments against the exclusion of Burma 
from the operation of the coming reforms, and asks, 
‘‘Ts it fair that Bumea should be included in India as regards disabilities and 
excluded from India as regards any privileges ” ? 


77. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 16th December, writes that the heavy 
rate of mortality in India is due chiefly to the 
poverty of the people, the absence of proper dwell- 
ing houses for the poor and want of adequate medical aid and that in the cities 
and towas, the sanitation, roads, hospitals, conservancy and other conveniences 
are vonfined to the localities where the officers and the rich dwell and that the 
Government are bestowing no thought on the needs of the poor labourers. 


738. The Yogckshemam, of the 5th December, pointe out that with the con- 
ten steemiiin clusion of the war and revision of principlea of 
— economics, some new devices have been adopted 

by certain countries. Somo countries, for instance, have obtained ion of all 
the gold iu the world with a view to enhance the price of the sovereign in order 
to secure the products of countries like India at a cheap rate, that the fineness of 
sovereiga gold was reduced and that the present rate of exchange is such that 
India has to supply Re, 22} worth of thinge for a sovereign, which means that 
Tndia sufferaa heavy loss when she sends out her products and im 


gu gl was 


from foreign countries (?) It is of opinion that the fineness of sovereign 
reduced on the plea that Indians melt sovereigns for — ornaments, that the 
fivancial position of the whole world is now regulated by a few Governments and 


banke, and observes that the t principle of tical ecunomy is that India 
should aubmit to the rales laid down sige Solmaniie and banke. 


The Punjab enquiry. 


Exclusion of Burma. 


Tudian poverty. 


1985 


19. The Kerale Saacheri, of the 3rd December, dwolls upon the inconvenience 


Pensioners. rag sy" bg _ 2 pensioners of Government 
: ‘ y have to a in person before th 
officer disbursing pensions, and observes that it will > ben ape saaitineen, 
if the Government will expedite the promised consideration of the suggestion 
contained in the interpellation of the Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Raja at the last meeting 
Pa Legislative Couneil and at an early date pass a favourable order on the 
gu byect. 

80. The Qaumi Report, of oe og oni, commenting on the criticiems 

or the Madras Times of the 9th December 

at iret attack by the Madre romarks:—It is regrettable to find that blind 

ene prejudice has prevented our local friend from 
appreciating the true Muhammadan sentiments and from taking them seriously. 

Whether the Madras Times in its pride entertains a very low opinion of 
Muhammadans or considers their sentiments absurd, the latter will, on no 
account, be pre to sacrifice their faith. 

Another disgraceful blunder, on the part of our local friend, is that it has 
no: been able to see Muhammadan sentiments in their true light. We are not 
opposed to celebrations, but object to the occasion and the manner of them. 
Can the Times prove on the evidence of its own feeling that Muhammadans are 
disloyal. Can it convince itself that the celebrations are well-timed and right ? 
The Times from its safe editorial chair can write anything and advocate the 
cause of an abeurd case, but it cannot oppose justice or right either with its 

or pen. It can show Turkey as oppressive and pronounce Muhammadans 
to be foolish, but can it not think for itself? Can it remember the pledge made 
by Mr. Lloyd George on the 15th January 1918, and if it may be reminded, it 
may well be ashamed of its shortsightedness ? 
Muhammadans are justified both on moral and religious ground in not 
icipating in the peace celebrations. ‘heir national self-respect and religion 
not permit them to do so. With them faith means more than life itself. How 
can the poor Madras Times understand the true religious feelings of Muham- 
madans, when it has been burn and bred in the faith that teaches that a man is 
the son of God. Thies is no religion, but Islam is the true religion which 
discriminates between God and man, and makes the latter responsible for 
— Responsibility for one’s aspirations is but another name for 

ne 

81. The Qaumt Report, of the 14th December, referring to the 

te celebrations held in Madras, that with the 
Muhammaden sentiments. exception of a few officials on duty some 


anxious to safeguard their personal interests and a handful of flatterers and 
sellers of the community, Muhemmadans paseed the day in anxiety and the night 
in restlessness. 
82. The Qaumi Report, of the 11th December, referring to the Fetwa published 
in a@ previous issue, gives an extract from the 
The Fetwa of the Ulema of gninions expressed by certain famous moulvis in 
Lndia. support of it and appeals to Mussalmans not to 
participate in the peace celebrations, und say's that even those who are dependent 
and cannot help themselves should in their heart of hearts condemn these rojoic- 
ings. Otherwise the religious law, as expounded by Moulana Abdul Bari, will be 
applicable to them. The gist of his rulings vw this:—To acquiesce in sin is a 


ous crime, in fact rank infidelity. 
83. ‘The Qaumi Aeport, of the 11th December, in appealing to Mussalmans to 


from the celebrations, requests them 
An appeal to Muasalmans. anes poh sak with those he tae in the 


juicings called Muslims who are prepared to take part, and 
sas » pbebid g with ramet to those whe tes called Musealmans 
and who for no reason, are opposed to us, ia that they are not of ue ond wo ane 


not of them. ighty’s aign will be manifest and will disti bet 
the ioe sal ts tgpode aod aleo between the truc and the fale. 
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$4. The Qaumi Report, of the 11th December, gives an extract from a letter 
written by the marginally-noted correspondent who, 
A command: His Holiness referring to a remark made by another correspond. 


Moulana Moulvi Al-Haj-Shah ent in the issue of the 8th December that th 
Zia-ud-din Muhammad Sahib . ; , c 
Bejjedah His Highness the Shaik Madrasi Mussalmans hesitate in the matter of 


rticipation in the e celebrations, expresses 
Fens baneads thoy ~~ we surprise at their attitude and ohentves Nes 
can true Muslims take part in the celebration of a 

peace which is manifestly unjust. 

The correspondent dwells at length on the Turkey’s bona fides and her 
helplessness during the war and attributes her being drawn into it to the reckless- 
ness of the young Turks, a fact of which the Government was also aware, and 
remarking that it would not have happened under the late Sultan Abdul Hamid 
Khan observes, that in these circumstances Muslims have their grievance against 
their Government under whose authority several crores of them live. The 
Government should make it known to the whole world that they are true and 
cannot break their promises, and that just as they saved Belgium from oppression, 


they will save Turkey from oppression. Until this is done there can be no 
celebrations. 


85. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhua, of the 10th December, in giving an extract from 
the recommendations made by the Joint Committee 
with regard to the Montford scheme, remarks 
that the’ British Government is prepared todo its duty conscientiously. It is 
now up to Indians to do theirs. Mere speeches or frothy sympathy on platforms 
will do no good. A bond of real sympathy should be established between 
two communities especially when the one is strong and the other weak. Then 
only will it be possible for the country to prosper. The administration of a 
country is like an engine in which various powers are at work. If one power 
gets weaker than the other, it cannot be expected to do its work. Now we should 
advance in genuine mutual sympathy and throw mere verbal sympathy to the 
winds. If we have the good fortune to get the D.V.in a decade, India will 
secure a very high status. 


86 The aha lta 29 of the 9th December, er to 9 ning 
i a nursery at Royapuram, makes the following 
Health Association, Madras. sameness enlth Association has given its 
consideration chiefly to the case of the working class at Royapuram. We do not 
consider this to be the right plan. In a large and densely-populated citylike 
Madras where poor labourers who live from hand to mouth abound, at least one 
nursery should be established in the vicinity of every Municipal and Government 
Hospital, and branches should be opened particularly in T'nplicane, ‘Teynampet 
and Nungampakam Paracheris where thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands of 
infunts may well be looked after. The Superintendents of the Government 
Lying-in Hospital and Victoria Gosha Hospital should be requested to place 
orphan infants under the care and supervision of this nursery. From our point 
of view these nurseries are far superior to the association established for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. No doubt the last-mentioned association 1s 
commendable. 
The writer reforring to the enormous monthly expenditure of Rs. 51 per 
head says that the nureery will necessarily be obliged to take in only a limited 
number of infants out of regard to its income. 


87, The Qaumi Report, of the 13th December, publishea without comments 


m the proceedings of a meeting of Muham- 
mS. BA om madans and Hindus held at the on the 12th 


The Indian reform scheme. 


in the pence celebrations, A aeneh, maaerng the proposals anti- 
, peace tions because up to the present 20 
ashes settlement of the question of the Turkish Khalifate 


and the Holy places has been arrived at in consonance with Muslim sentiments. 
Movere of the reeolutions— 
Moulana Sharer Alanduri, Mr. Gopalaawami Mudaliyar. 


1917 


Seconders and supporters — 


Mr. Muhammad Mazhar, Mr. Musa Sahib, Doctor Nanjan Rao, Mr. Ghulam 
Ahmad, Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, Mr. Gopala Chari, B.A., B.L. 


ITI.—Lxgeisiation. 


88. Referring to the Rouble Note Ordinance recently issued by the Govern- 


ment of India, the Swadesamitron, of the 13th 
The Rouble Note Oe gegeng December, observes :--It appears that the merchants 
of Bombay will incur a heavy loss on account of this ordinance. We cannot 
understand the urgeucy for an ordinance of this kind. The Government do not 
say that, as soon as the rouble notes are deposited in Government treasuries, cash 
will be paid for them in exchange ; nor have they stated definitely when such a 
payment will be made. It is not known therefore for what length of time crores 
of rupees which are now in the shape of these notes will have to remain idle. 
Is this amount to bear interest at least during this time? Itis meaningless for 
the Government to have originally encouraged trade with Russia and to issue an 
order of the kind now when the people have obtained Russian notes in large 
numbers. Is it fair toat the Indian merchants should incur loss simply because it 
is intended to impose restrictions on the Russian extremists. There will be no 
cause for complaint by Indian merchants if a provision is made to pay cash in 
exchange for the notes deposited in treasuries. Further, we understand that, 
when the Finance Member had gone to Bombay recently, he assured that the 
question of these notes would be dealt with satisfactorily. In spite of this, an 
emergency ordinance has issued all on a sudden. Is there any such ordinance in 
England? ‘The serious grievances of the merchants in this matter will be 
remedied only if the Government of [ndia acquaint themselves with all details 
connected with it and concert measures for preventing any hardship or loss to the 
merchants. 


ERRATUM. 


Report No, 49. 
Page 1887, paragraph 60, line 8, for ‘scrapy’ read ‘ scrappy ’. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS, 


1.—Foreien Po.itics. 


4. The Yatharthavachani, of the 7th December, writes :—The British intend 
ey eeee to bring the ex-Kaiser to trial in London and get 

aah OF he Co-aaee. him sentenced to death. But the question is how 
the offender who is now in Holland is to be got out of it? We do not think that 
the legislature of Holland will permit it. Even if Holland should fear England, 
the former cannot act in defiance of her laws. Even if Kaiser is broughg to trial 
and proved guilty, will it be proper to execute him? We do not think that the 
world will accept this. England will do well to follow a policy of non-interference, 
which alone is honourable. It remains to be seen whether England is to get such 
a honour. 


5. Referring to the statement of a correspondent to the Sunday Times, that 
The Turkish questi he understands that the question of peace with 

re Turkey is being delayed because America has 
declined to have anything todo with Turkey and decided to keep aloof, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 16th December, observes:—It appears that on account of 
this decision of America, the peace terms with Turkey will be generous and that 
Constantinople will remain in the possession of Turkey. From the words of the 
above correspondent, it is manifest that, though America has withdrawn from all 
matters connected with the peace of the world, still as regards Turkey some 
benefits may result from its attitude. 

Adverting to the statement made by a correspondent inan article contributed 
to the Pall Mall Gazeite on this subject, that, if the honour of England should 
have any significance at all, the assurance that Constantinople, ‘l'hrace and 
Asiatic Turkey will continue to be in the possession of Turkey, should be fulfilled, 
the same paper remarks :— We have often urged that, if the honour and prestige 
of England should remain unsullied and if the assurances of British statesmen 
should not be regarded as empty words, the Turkish question should be satis- 
factorily settled. Ifthe assurances are not to be fulfilled, the British statesmen 
will have little cause to blame the Germans for not being true to their worils. 


6. Adverting to the message a to have Dams received te! oe, Aeemee 
ae recently about the treatment accorded to the Ina_ans 
ations tn. nat Aree. in East Africa by the Europeans there, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 17th December, writes :-—It is not known when the time 
will come for the arrogance in some, that the Europeans are superior to the Indians, 
to cease and when the Europeans in East Africa will come to regard the Indians 
alao to be men with equal status like themselves. Mr. Andrews states that the 
condition of the Indians there is highly critical. Is this the treatment that should 
be suffered to be meted out tou the Indians who brushed shoulders with the 
Europeans in the great war and established their importance ? There has already 
been a re heart-burning in the Indians caused by various circumstances and 
what wil happen if things are done in such a way as to fan it into a flame instead 


of alla vty bate 

The hakian, of the 18th December, also deals with this subject and 
writes :—We very much regret to learn that the condition of our brethren in Kast 
Africa affords cause for anxiety and it is certain that the heart of every Indian 
will melt at the message of Mr. Andrews. The efforts of the whites in East 
Africa to deprive the Indians of their franchise clearly betray their meanness. 
East Africa is not a country set apart for the whites. ‘The Europeans were not 
the firet settlers there. They can claim this privilege at least in the case of South 
Africa, but certainly not in the case of East Africa where the first settlers wore 
the Indians. It is indeed ludicrous that the whites in East Africa should say 
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that their civilization is affected by contact with the Indians, while it is accepted 
by all that the Indian civilization is the best of all civilizations on earth. It is no 
exaggeration to say that generally the whites in the Colonies are full of selfishness, 
jealousy and arrogance. pe | are solely intent upon amassing wealth and are 
quite indifferent about the welfare‘of others. It is alleged that the British entered 
into war with Germany to spread liberty, equality and fraternity in the world. 
But the whites in the Colonies have not at all understood the significance of these 
rare qualities. Are the Indians in the Colonies a burden to the Europeans there ? 
Why then are the white-skinned in the British Guiana now seeking the help of 
the Indians? Is it not for making their country fertile? None but the Indians 
contributed to the fertility of East and South Africa. But what to say of the 
actions of the Kast African whites who after securing all the help from the 
Indians, now attempt to drive them away? Is it too much to say that they are 
not the actions of human beings? If it is true that the British have a love of 
justice and fair play, we trast that they will at once intercede in this matter. 


Referring to the message recently received from Mr. Andrews about the 
condition of the Indians in East Africa, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 20th December, observes :—The 
action of the Europeans in East Africa betrays the nature of their gratitude 
towards the Indians. It is widely known that till recently East Africa was in 
nga of Germany. ‘T’o take possession of this tract, many Indian lives have 

n sacrified and Indian blood has been shed profusely. Actuated by selfishness 
and avarice, the To there want to appropriate for themselves the tract 
thus captured by the Indians and drive away those who first settled there and 
improved it with the sweat of their labour and should therefore legitimately enjoy 
it. Further, it is said that India too isa member of the League of N 


Indians in East Africa. 


Nations. 
German East Africa is bound to abide by the directions of the League. In the 
territories subject to the control of the League all are entitled to be treated as 
equals and the Europeans in East Africa should not therefore urge that they are 
superior to the people of another country subject to the same League. We trust 
that the Government will press the claims of the Indians in this respect, for if the 
contention of the Europeans in East Africa should succeed, it will cause great 
sorrow to the Indians. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 20th December, also deals with this subject and, 
remarking almost in the same strain, observes:—The Europeans settled in East 
Africa only a few years ago, recognising its importance as a fertile tract 
affording abundant material for exploitation. Kelying on their influence as 
members of the ruling race, they are making strong endeavours to deprive the 
Indiaus of all kinds of privileges and to prevent further emigration of the 
Indians to those parts. In March last when the Indian deputation from East 
Africa interviewed Sir Thomas Holland and represented their grievances, they 
were told that the matter would receive attention, and, though eight months 
have since elapsed, it is not known what action has been taken by the Govern- 
ment of India. Meanwhile the condition of Indians in East Africa has become 
much worse than before. The Commission appointed by the Government in 
. East Africa has reported that the association of the Europeans with the onginal 
inhabitants of the place would be beneficial to the latter and that the continuance 
of the Indians therein would be baneful to them. These philanthropists, without 
admitting that they have to stay there for their own benefit, state that they have 
to remain there for improving the condition of the ancient inhabitants of the 
eee This is always the argument advanced by the Europeans in the colonies. 

hey are ascetics! ‘They are indifferent to their own interests and having come 
into the world for doing good to others earn money at the cost of others! We 
have to think that the Jiritish Government are merely winking at the miserable 
treatment accorded in a country subject to the rule of oy org to the very 
Indians who contributed to her eminent position during the last 100 years and 
who helped her to maintain her prestige in the recent war, Before this feeling 
gains ground among the public, will the Government of India come forward to 
teach a lesson to the Kuro in East Africa who are trying to slander the 
Indians and do harm to them? It appears these Europeans are blabbing like this 
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under the impression that there is none to advocate the cause of the Indians. 
Will Lord Chelmsford come out and . their cause as Lord Hardinge did ? 
We trust that he would have ‘read Mr. Andrew's message and would do the 
needful. 

7. Refermng to the a of the =. a ve a deputation of the 

j . planters in the Fiji Islands is proceeding ¢ 

Indian labourers iu the Fiji, Galoutta apparently with the lot of prevaili - 

upon the Government to send labourers from here, the Desadbhakian, of the 18t 
aot remarks :—It is a matter of surprise to us that, at a time when the 
Rev. Mr. Andrews is trying to put an end to the hardships» caused to the Indian 
labourers by their emigration to the Fiji Islands, a deputation with a missionary 
in it should be proceeding to this country with the object of bringing about a 
revival of these hardships. We trust that the Government of India will not be 
carried away by the alluring words of this deputation. 


8. Remarking that the = recently received — that the condition 

: of this League gives cause for anxiety, the Desa- 
The League of Nations. bhakian, of a4 18th December, observes :—It 
appears that there are separate alliances within the League itself and that there is 
an agreement among Great Britain, France and Italy under which Britain will 
help France in case Germany should oppose her. What then is the League of 
Nations going todo? What kas become of its object to settle all the disputes 
that might arise among the countries constituting the League’ If new compacts 
go on forming like this, there is no difference between this League and the Hague 
Arbitration Court. Such a League serves no useful purpose. Where are the 
statesmen who stated that, even if America should withdraw, they would carry 
out the views of the League? If, within this League, minor compacts are allowed 
to be formed, it will be only like setting the fox to watch the geese. 


Referring to the attitude of the United States of America towards the 
i rr peace treaty and the League ot Nations, the 
96 . Andhrapatrika, of the 17th December, observes in 
a note under this heading that the high ideals with which the allies were inspired 
have not been fulfilled in the peace treaty, that neither the independence of 
smaller States nor seli-determination have been established, and that for this 
reason, a section of the people in America are displeased and are hesitating to 
accept the peace treaty. It remarks that America has no concern in the internal 
quarrels of Europe and has no desire for conquest of foreign territory, that she 
has, therefore, been able to look at the international problem with a liberal view, 
and that her refusal to participate in the world-responsibilities would not only 
diminish her influence, but would be, besides, a great loss to the progress of the 
world. It adds that the treaty concluded by Britain with Persia and the alliance 
which, it is understood, will be formed between France, England and Italy, lend 
colour to the view that jealousies may again spring up among the different 
European powers and may lead to a fresh conflagration, as such secret treaties 
were the cause of the recent war. 

The paper then appeals to America to consider deeply this aspect and avert 
such a calamity. ‘T'he paper views with concern the return of Sir Edward Grey 
and appeals to the allies and especially Great Britain to clear the doubts ot 
America, and establish the League of Nations on a sound basis with her assistance. 


9. Referring to the cable ize by Mr. C. F. Andrews regarding the 

ies the Indians in Kast Africa, the ye Bead ika, ot 

, East Afrion and the position the 18th December, writes under this heading :— 
6 eee Aiter the Indians had made a heaven ot 


ition 


those parta, the white races, having enjoyed all the benefits, are now trying to 
drive the Indians out of that country. There cannot be a greater act of ingrati- 
tude. Besides, they are laying at the door af the Inidians the baseless chars 
that the stay of the Indians will promote depravity. It is extremely horrible 
that such a stigma should be laid on the head of the Indian nation which has 
been well known for its religious devotion and moral purity, . . In the 
Colonies, it is for the Indian to bear all the responsibilities, and for the white 


1925 
races to reap all the benefits. The war does not seem to have changed their 


attitude in the least. . . ‘The Colonial Governments make any number of 
promises to secure the services of the Indians, and having once taken them, the 
subject them to ull sorts of troubles. It is not understood why the Briti 
Government should not counteract these actions and reprimand the Colonial 
Governments in a proper manner. How long are the Indians to put up with 
these troubles? It does not seem that these difficulties will come to an end, 
until India secures complete self-government. It is clear that the Indians should 
reach the goal on this account at least. 


[].—- Home: ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


10. Adverting to the warning said to have been given by the Deputy 
. Commissioner of Delhi to Asaf Ali and Shankar Lal 
The Police and the public that they would be proceeded against if they should 
workers. continue to make speeches like the ones they had 
been making recently, the Swavesamitran, of the 18th December, remarks :—Is 
there any country besides India where the words of the Police are regarded as 
Gospel? Apart from the fact that the condition of the public workers often 
becomes risky by such an implicit confidence being placed in the words of the 
Police, big officials also find themselves at times in a dilemma. When will the 
time of rebuking acd intimidating public workers, relying on the words of the 
Police, come to an end ? 


(ce) Jails. 
11. In its leader under this heading, the Hindu Nesan, of the 19th December, 
Jail life observes :—It is a great misery for the people and 


a loss of public money that a sum of Rs. 10 should 
be spent per head for feeding the criminals in jails. An association has been 
formed in Bombay with the object of helping those released from jails and 
improving their condition. It is hoped that this association will enable these 

isoners to give up their criminal practices and take to honest ways of living. 
We have often sand that the formation of such an association in this Presidency 
too will be beneficial. It is the duty of the Jail Commission to give its opinion 
on the matter. 


(d) Education. 


12. Referring to a petition said to have been submitted to His Excellency 
rn eT the Governor by a palit of an eomeviory school 
e teachers of elementary in the Madura Municipality, praying for an increase 
whole, of pay of the teachers of olementa echools, the 
Desadhakian, of the 16th December, writes :—We hope Lord Willingdon will pa 
heed to this petition. If he sincerely desires that elementary education should 
spread in the country, we need not state that the pay of these teachers should be 
raised, for we apprehend that any attempt to spread such education when the 
teachers are allowed to remain in a state of discontent, will be in vain. 


13, Referring to a statement said to have been made b Lord Willingdon in 

his speech on the occasion of laying the foundation 

Lord Willingdon aud the tone of the Hoard High School at Nellore, that 
Ang DOCTERITED. the low salary paid to teachers is the cause of the 
teaching profession not being held in high estimation and that a time might soon 
be expected when teachers would be considered to be rondering @ great service to 
the country, the Desabdatian, of the 22nd December, says:—We are glad that 
Lord Willingdon spoke in a manner sympathisi with the condition of teachera. 
Our only wish is that his ideas should come to fruition within the period of his 


administration. All Mr. Littlehailes pay attention to thie? 


ing, the a irika, of the 20th December, 
14, In a note under this beating. ie —s rae bdedves $5 dimppror. 
Students and politi. =» ing of the invitation extended to Mr, Tilak by the 
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ANDMBAPAAKAGIEA, 


tad Nev. 1919. 


Law College authorities to address Law students, and makes the following obser- 
vations among others:—. . . It is quite common in England that even B.A. 
students take part in the parliamentary elections and deliver addresses. If students 
a ignorant of politics, while at school, they will be unable to 
discharge their duties towards their country properly, when they grow up to be 
men. a ae is going to be introduced into India shortly, and the 
assistance of many collegiate students may become necessary. If they are all to 
be prohibited from taking part in politics, obstacles are sure to stand in the wa 
of the successful working of the Reform Scheme. In religious matters, all sorts 
of controversial theories are being taught to students, and there is no objection 
whatever to missionaries trying to convert students from one religion to another. 
There is no manner of restraint upon a student who disregards his own social 
traditions and behaves as he pleases. But students should not even listen to 
political a Nothing can be more ridiculous than this. Even an ignor. 
amus will understand the justice of allowing some freedom at least to graduates 
making professional studies. True to the traditions of his country, Mr. Arthur 
Davies, the Principal of the Law College, is allowing his students to discuss 
political sudjects and is also making arrangements for the delivery of special 
addresses to them by prominent persons. His attempts are very laudable. . . 
On the invitation of Mr. Davies, Lokamanya Tilak gave an address to the Law 
Students on ‘' Nationalism”, the day before yesterday. . . Though the 
moderates were invited, the 7J'imes asks why a Nationalist like Mr. ‘Tilak should 
be allowed into the Law College. It is not known what harm there is in invitin g 
Mr. Tilak. The Principal is a European, and he knows his own responsibilities 
better than the 7imes. . . The criticism of the Times only goes to show the 
heart-burning of the writer. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


15. Reviewing the meek TY Ray sk of the Bellar 7 ee a 
' i ta | -19 the Andhrapatrika, of the 19t ecember, 
oe ey Se observes in the pete of its leader:—. . . The 

health of Bellary town is not at all satisfactory. The number of deaths is 2,347, 

while that of births is 1,452. The increase in the death-rate has been ascribed to 

the spread of epidemics. . . There were 800 deaths from influenza in the year 
under report. . . Asit has become usual for epidemics to rage every year, 
the council has deemed it necessary to have a Special Health Officer, sanctioned 
his appointment on a salary of Rs. 150—300 in its budget, and requested the 

Government to approve of the measure. Though the resolution of the municipal 

council in the matter was supported by the Divisional Officer, it is strange that the 

Government should make no reference to it in their review. It does not look 

right that the grants made to the municipality have not been expended. 


16. The Aadhraprakasika, of the 22nd November (received on 18th December 

7" ...., 1919) publishes in Telugu a memorial addressed to 

he, wemorial of the inhabit: His Excellency the Governor of Madras by the 

ante GF Seen inhabitants of Perala, Guntur district, praying that 

the Perala union may not be included in the newly-proposed Chirala municipality, 
az auch inclusion would be a great loss to their union. 


(A) Railways. 


17, Remarking that the Railway companies in India continued to show only 
debit balances in their accounta ao long as the 
Railway administration i Qovernment of India guaranteed the spe of 
adie. interest, that many of the industries of this country 
remain without making au rees for want of assistance from Railway 
companies, and that the ution passed at the recent Railway Conference to 
raise the freight on coal ia likely to ruin the coal industry of the Verteka- 
mitran, of the 14th December, observes :— We have to infer that this step has been 
taken only out of the fear that coal from Britain not find @ market in India, 
on account of the increase of shipping freight the wages of labourers in 
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England. Articles such as coal cannot stand a heavy freight. If more money is 
ed, why not raise the freight in respect of foreign articles? Where selfish 
interests prevail, India’s advantages will'not become patent. But though it is 
more than a year since the war came to an end, no convenience has yet been 
secured in the matter of railways. Railway companies have no interest at all in 
regard to internal trade and they will not be so, if they are Indian companies. | 
It is needless to say’ how these companies entered into compact with navigation 
companies and ruined the shipping trade of the country. The Government should, 
therefore, modify their policy in the administration of these railways and adopt 
such measures as will further the trade and industries of India. The welfare of 
India should be primarily kept in view when reforms of any kind are attempted. 


(4) General. 


18. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 7th December, reproduces in oo 
Tamil an article on this subject contributed by Lala 7h Dee. 1919. 
The problem of India. Lajpat Rai to the Modern Review of Calcutta for the 
month of December 1919. 


19. Remarking that peace has not yet been established anywhere in the "“"xou™™ 
world, that it cannot be obtained by means of 14th Deo. 1919. 
festivities but can be secured only by satisfying the 
public and that the best type of memorial for peace can therefore be the removal 
of all the grievances of the people, the Varlakamitran, of the 14th December, 
observes :—Many lakhs of rupees are being collected in our country and if this 
sum is spent on primary education, will it not be a suitable memorial? If, in 
addition to this, a portion of it is spent on the improvement of Indian industries, 
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will it not also serve as a better memorial than buildings ? . / 
The Swadesamitran, of the 17th December, writes:—The authorities have ~"“Madms | 
ie aD Diia tills in a way conducted these celebrations with the 7b Deo. 1929. 


determination to carry out what they have begun. 
However, we have no information that well-known leaders and persons participated 
in these celebrations. ‘Uhe Hnylishman states that in the beginning, the Govern- 
ment of India were a little hesitating in regard to the peace celebrations, but 
when they learnt that it was the desire of the extremists to have them postponed 
they decided once for all to conduct the celebrations. 1f this statement of the 
Exghshmax is true, the secret of the celebrations becomes patent. But the question 
is whether the authorities have endeavoured to make the celebrations true in 
character. It is the practice of every country to release political prisoners on 
occasions such as these. We have already pointed out that, on «a former occasion 
when peace was celebrated, such prisoners were not set free in spite of a procla- 
mation by His Majesty that some of them would be released. We have no 
information up to date of political prisoners having been set free even on this 
occasion. Had the authorities desired that the people should really enjoy these 
celebrations, they could have done several things which would cause delight and 
ey geen to the people. How is it that they have not done anything of the 

ind ? 

Reterring to the cry raised by the Indian Press that at the time of the peace Psanmaztan, 
celebrations political prisoners should be released, the Desabhakian, of the 20th 20th Dee. 1419, 
December, writes: —News as to the number of prisonera released in the various 

ovinces haa not yet been published. But we learn that the Government of the 
Inited Provinces have released about five hundred gre on the day of the 
celebrations. Political prisoners and others should be similarly set at hberty in 
other provinces too, Eapecially, all those who have been sentenced in the Punjab 
under Martial law should be set free. We pray that, though the peace celebra- 
tions wore not raga val in args a ? yg a i a ple, “ 
isonera ahould be released 90 aa to a satisfaction at least to the Government. 
The Deeaddatian and the Swadesamiiran, of the Bs a a —™ ‘een 
n as 
Riecahhaliiee latter paper of the 16th idem pu ; ~ 


re by correspondents, accounts of public orn 
i 


meetings held at Vaniyamtadi, Tuticorin, ‘liruppur and Tirupattur ou the 12th 
idem, for proteating sendess the peace — Ae ty The lan, of the 18th —— 
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December, also publishes in Tamil the proceedings of meetings held at Pudur ip 
Dindigul taluk on the 12th and at Tiruppur on the 13th idem for the same purpose, 


The Mysore Star, of the 21st December, writes:—Whatever may be the 
attitude of the Moslems in British territory jn 

regard to the peace celebrations, it is scarcely 
roper that the Moslems, who are the subjects of His Highness the Maharaja of 
ysore, should have kept aloof from these celebrations. When we remember that 
the Government of Mysore have been showing extraordinary solicitude in the 
matter of geet oslem interests, we.can by no means approve of the action 
of some of the Muhammadans of Mysore who, contrary to the wishes of the 
Government, closed their shops on the occasion of the peace celebrations, stuck 


pieces of black cloth to their arms and behaved like persons under pollution. 


20. Remarking that though Lord Willingdon expresses a desire to secure the 
eer .. co-operation of the press, he does not attend to j 

She Lecnt Lagimetive Council. santeaionsin the : Desabhakitan, of the 15th 

December, writes :—If it be true that the reporter of the Desabhaktan was denied 

admission to the Council Chamber on account of want of space, why should two 

or three reporters be allowed for each English paper and the excuse of want of 

space offered in the case of the reporter of the Desabhakian? Why has not Lord 

Willingdon attended to all these matters, as we hoped he would have done 
already ? 

21. The Desabhakian. of the 16th December, states that the new four-anna and 
eight-anna nickel pieces have, as in the case of one- 
anna coins, no inscription thereon in Tamil 
characters, and remarks that it is highly regrettable that the Government should 
have ignored the Tamil language w ich is spoken by about four crores of people 
in the world and which is more ancient than Telugu. 


The Dravidan, of the 17th December, echoes the above sentiments and adds :— 
That the British Government have not patronised Tamil which is the mother of 
Dravidan languages, while they have recognised the greatness of Telugu, is 
a mistake indeed. ‘Tamil was very much supported by the ancient kings in 
Southern India. We urge that the British Government, too, should realise the 
greatness of Tamil which is an independent language. 


The Mysore Star, of the 21st December, writes:—When the new nickel 
four-anna pieces and eight-anna pieces are brought 
into circulation, the rupee will be the only silver 
coin left, and we cannot say when this too will be made of nickel. It would be 
immensely better to have nickel rupees than one rupee currency notes. But the 
Government would do well to have half the quantity of the two-anna, four-anna, 
and eight-anna coins in circulation in silver. For a long time when the price of 
silver was low, the Government have made a profit of eight-annas on every ru 
by converting silver into coins; and 1t is but fair that they should be et Ae 
weet a little loss now under the present conditions, instead of ing to create 
a series of nickel coins. ‘There can be no doubt that this new heap of nickel coins 
will be a source of great disappointment to the poor who were in the habit of 
ba by at least a small fraction of their hard-earned money in the shape of 
silver coins. 


22. Adverting toa statement said to have been recently made by Mr. Montagu 
in the House of Commons that the expenditure of 
The expenditure of the Afghan 14 millions sterling incurred in connexion with the 
dees Afghan war should be borne by India, the Dese- 
bhakian, of the 16th December, remarks:—So much has been spent on a war 
which lasted only for a fewdays. We think that large suma are being apent also 
for the frequent skirmishes with the frontier tribes in the North-West , Province, 
which are being carried on even after the termination of the Afghan war. The 
Government hesitate tu spend money on objects of permanent interest like 
education and sanitation, but India is s meee itace on wara like these. 
The Swedesamiiren, of the 16th , aleo refers to this subject and 


remarking that the treaty entered into with Afghanistan is not quite satisfactory, 
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observes :—We can very well understand even from this how costly modern wars 
are. There is a good deal of complaint that some conveniences necessary for the 
troops were not properly provided during this war. We do not know how much 
the expenditure would have swelled to, if all the conveniences had been provided 
without any cause for complaint. : 


23. Observing that the Moderates are proclaiming that the Indians will 
have no grievances and can afford to indulge in 
festivities now that the reforms are to be given 
effect to, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th December, writes:—Let us see the 
attitude of the bureaucrats at this time. We understand that the authorities 
have passed an order that the Urdu daily called the Mansoor proposed to be 
started in Allahabad should furnish « security of Rs. 2,000. Perhaps this inflic- 
tion of punishment before the paper actually shows its head, is an indieation of 
the reforms coming into force! No more evidence is needed for the contention 
of the Nationalists, that reforms of any kind will be of no avail unless the barbarous 
Rowlatt Act and Press Act and other enactments of the kind are got rid of and 
at the same time the fundamental rights of the people are assured by means of 
legislation. 


Remarking tliat, during the discussion of the Indian Reforms Bill in the 
House of Commons, none urged the provision of at least some measure of popular 
responsibility in the Government of India, the Hindu Nesan, of the 16th December, 
writes :—This indeed is the foremost of the reforms that should be carried out 
in the administration of India. Every party in India is unanimous about it. It 
cannot be said that such a reform is against the spirit of the announcement of the 
20th August 1917, under which the introduction of diarchy in the Central 
Government is essential. 


In dwelling upon some of the important features of the report of the 
Joint Committee, the Hindu Nesan, of the 18th 
December, observes :—'The Joint Committee have 
said that the Governor should not, of his own accord, impose taxes for the 
expenditure on reserved subjects, but should do so only with the sanction of the 
Legislative Council. It would have been better if they had written about this in 
clear terms. However, it is hoped that the Secretary of State will remove this 
defect and make matters clear when framing rules for carrying out the provisions 
of this Bill. 


The Desabhaitan, of the 20th December, observes :—Mr. Montagu achieves 
his objects by bringing together those that concur in his views. When the 
Indian Reforms Bill becomes law, the Government of India will have to frame 
rules under it. From the current events it has to be surmised that Mr. Montagu 
desires that the Government of India should frame the rules in accordance with 
his own views. Mr. Charles Roberts is now in India, Lord Sinha, Bhupendra 
Nath Basu, Lord Meston and others will be here in the beginning of the next 
year, and it needs no saying that these are supporters of Mr, Montagu. When 
rules under the Reforms Bill are to be drafted, these gentlemen will be consulted 
by the Urovernment of India, with the result that the rules will be such as Mr. 

ontagu desires them to be, Is there any question about the capability of 
Mr. Montagu 

Referring to the Indian Reforms Bill, the Swadesamitran, of, the 22nd 
Devember, writes:—While it ia desired by the people that the Government 
should be freed from bureaucratic control and made responsible to themselves, 
this Hill neither secures a release from such control, nor is it capable of making 
the Government responsible to the people. The first objection to it is that it 
denies the right of self-determination to India. The Joint Committee have stated 
in their report that the right yg carga ie sl ‘- y Dig rag he 
is to reach self-government belongs only to Parhament and a 
islative Cunt, and have amended the preamble to the Bill in accordance 


therewith. It is strange 
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indeed that at 0 es i ~ & bt be som nates to 
determine its own future is admitted, the Indians should bDedenied It. 1 is being 
said thes papules control has been rendered possible by the transfer of certain 
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departments in the provinces to ministers who are to be subject to the control of 
islative Councils. But these ministers are to be a eg by the Governor 
and to hold office as long as he pleases. How then can they act under the contro} 
of the popular representatives in the Legislative Councils? As the Governor ig 
likely to be under the influence of the Executive Council com of bureaucrats, the 
position of the ministers may be endangered if they should fail to secure the good 
willof bureaucracy. ‘There may be the same danger to them when they do not gain 
the confidence of the popular representatives in the Legislative Councils. ‘They 
will then have either to disregard the popular representatives in the Councils or 
oppose the Governor. None of these two situations is desirable. Even those 
who praise the Bill do not say that it has introduced any popular control in regard 
to the Central Government It is no doubt true that the popular representatives 
will be in the majority in the Legislative Council. But have they any powers? 
There is nothing in the Bill which requires the budget to receive their sanction. 
A council of State with power to veto the decision of the Legislative Council is 
going to be instituted. ‘There is, therefore, no advantage whatever in popular 
representatives being in the majority in the Council. ‘I'he appointment of three 
Indian Members to the Viceroy’s Executive Council can be a matter for joy on 
the ground that some Indians will be appointed to high offices ; but it cannot be 
believed that they will be able to secure any regard for public opinion. Judging 
from our experience of men who have hitherto held that office, we find that 
officials, who have not to gain popular favour, are only of a bureaucratic nature, 
whether they be Indians or Europeans. They take a certain delight in 
disregarding public opinion and speaking and acting in support of the bureau- 
cracy. The Bill not only makes the Government of India independent of 
opular influence, but also confer on them more absolute powers than before. 
While the control exercised by Parliament through the Secretary of State is 
relaxed to a certain extent, n0 power corresponding thereto is conferred on the 
Indian people. In conclusion, we have to say that the Joint Committee have 
not amended the Bill so as to satisfy the Indians and enable them to obtain 
their rights. The fact that they have not, in spite of their knowledge of the 
despotic sway wielded by the authorities in the Punjab, consented to declare the 
fundamental rights of the people so that they may not be deprived of them by 
any Official at his pleasure, shows that they have not the least sympathy for 
Indian feelings. seers ve He all these circumstances, there is nothing to make 
the Indians feel grateful to the Joint Committee or rejoice over the Bill. 
However, we will not get discouraged. We should continue to carry on peaceful 
agitation until we are able to secure our rights. 


Reierring to the question of suffrage for Indian women, the Desabhakian, 
of the 22nd December, says:—Let our European 
friends, who refuse to grant suffrage to women in the 
eastern countries, understand that there are women like Surama Devi in modern 
times also. Let them know that this is the country which was ruled over by 
Alli in the south and Lakshimi Bhai in the north, They should also remember 
that at the present time Bhopal is being oe by a Princess. 
Referring to the memorandum of Chowdari Lal Chand containing a 
statement that the agriculturists who are the 
) backbone of India do not profit by the reforms and 
that they prefer administration by European officials, the Andhraprakasika, of the 
22nd November, received on the 18th December, observes regarding the 
yrievances of the ryot:—The ryot who cultivates the land has only hay for his 
share, alter paying the taxes, the oxpenses of cultivation, the intereat on — 
ey 
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borrowed, and the bribes demanded by village officers and other officers. 
are noi literate to represent their grievances, nor have the European authorities 


sufficient knowledge of Telugu to ascertain these grievances. These latter 
therefore are not to blame in the matter. 


24. The Desabdakian, of the 16th December, alludes to the news that 


a a a ea Mr. Mareden, the Subdivisional officer of Kasur, 
O SOR RNETE who firet caused a Muhammadan to be beaten for 
having pasted a Khalifate notice on the wall of his house, subsequently apologised 
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to him and paid him a compensation of Rs. 10 on realising his mistake and 
remarks :—Some may think that the prestige of one will be diminished if one should 
realise one’s mistake and tender an apology. But that it is not really the case is 
borne out by the increased esteem in which the residents at Kasur now hold 
Mr. Marsden. How fine will it be if the European Officials serving in our 
country should behave like Mr. Marsden! 


25. In the course of detailing the political work that has to be dono in this 
! a a of country at present, the Desabhaktan, of the 16th 
ol pene - ao December, makes the following observations :— 
__ _ Let not those, who are fond of differences, lend 
their support to laws which kill India’s liberty and be of assistance to the party 
who have been instrumental in the enactment of such laws. We would be highly 
obliged to them if they should eat and sleep and spend their days in some 
obscure corner. It is our wish that every patnot should come out armed with 
fearlessness, bearing the banner of unity and chanting the hymn of Vandé 
Mataram. 


26. In the course of referring to the matters which should receive the attention 
of the ensuing Congress at Amritsar, the Desabhakian, 
of the 16th December, observes:—A resolution 
should be passed condemning the action of the Government who have been 
accusing Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai unjustly and preventing his coming back to India, 
and the measures necessary to be taken for enabling him to come to this country 
should be considered by the Congress, young men like Barindra Kumar Gosh 
and Savarkar who have been suffering in the Andamans for the last ten years 
on account of their devotion to the country should not have been made to associate 
with thieves and murderers. They were not released as they ought to have been 
on the occasion of the peace celebrations owing to there being at present no 
statesmen in the Government of India. But the Congress should not forget 
these patriots. 
27. Referring to the news that the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi sent for 
ec Messrs. Sankar Lal and Asaf Ali and warned them 
The Deputy a of that he was given to understand that the speeches 
Delhi and popular leaders. they were making were seditious and that, if they 
should continue to make such speeches, he would have to take proceedings against 
them, the Desabhakian, of the 16th December, remarks:—Froum this action of the 
Deputy Commissioner we have to doubt whether the British are having recourse 
first at Delhi to their usual practice of adopting repressive methods so that the 
agitation that may be started at the time of the introduction of the reforms may 
not gain strength. However, we hope that the. British authorities will not act 
unwisely at this juncture. 
28. In the course of a leading article recounting at length the services of 
Mr. Tilak to India, the Desabhakian, of the 17th 
The east and the west, December, makes the following observations among 
others :—We may say that India has become spoilt and polluted in all ways by 
her association with the west. Her religion, conduct, education and other matters 
have, in consequence thereof, been losing their hold and steadily going down. 
Our country will become an atheistic one by the efforts of those who do public 
work in the light of the arts and sciences of the west without the aid of those of 
the east. It is very seldom that one who is well acquainted with arts and 
sciences both of the east and the weat devotes oneself to public service. Even if 
such a person should come out for public service, he is hkely to look forward to 
bureaucratic. favour, sell his conscience for title and fame and betray the country 


at a nick. 


.E tisfaction at the appointment of this committee for relieving 
* renee " pat "ao wad of the poor, the Hindu Nesen, of the 
The Salaries Committeo 17th December, observes :—I¢t will be better if the 


steps taken by the Goverument in this matter are taken properly. The hardships 
of the Indian elerke ane known only to themselves and not to others. They feel 
shy to apprise the higher authorities of their difficulties. Officials in higher 
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grades have found out ways to get an increase to their salaries, while there ig 
none to represent or advocate the cause of the poor clerks who are really in need 
of help. We do not know how the committee is going to ascertain their 
grievances in such circumstances. It is a patent truth that the authorities are 
not inclined to grant increased salaries to subordinate officials. Will there be 
any benefit in deciding on the evidence of such persons? While it is so difficult 
to ascertain and remedy the grievances of clerks working in offices, who is to 
attend to the hardships of village officers? We trust that Lord Willingdon, who, 
it is said, has, on realising the hardships of subordinate officials, shown some 
concessions to the employees in the offices attached to the Government House, 
will take the lead and relieve the hardships of others. 


80. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th December, writes:—There is no doubt 
that the admission by General Dyer and Colonel 
Johnson of the horrible deeds in the Punjab in their 
evidence before the Hunter Committee has caused consternation jin the minds of 
many Anglo-Indians. Some therefore regret that an inquiry is being held into 
these incidents. For example, the Delhi correspondent, to the Madras Timea, 
writes that, from a political standpoint, the holding of this inquiry is a wrong 
step, that, at a time when the reforms are to be introduced, nothing can be more 
derogatory than this inquiry which has only tended to intensify class hatred, and 
that it would have been better if pardou had been granted to all concerned. It 
should have been the anxiety of the correspondent that the horrible and ghastly 
actions of the Punjab officials are coming to light. It is but natural that, when 
truth comes out, it should cause fear and anxiety to some. 


Remarking that the British Press with the exception of the Morning Post is 
shocked at the evidence given by General Dyer before the Hunter Committee and 
greatly regrets that his actions should have so long been kept hidden, the Desa- 
bhaktan, of the 19th December, writes :--From this it is evident how the British 
Press views the evidence of General Dyer. It is necessary that the liritish public 
should be apprised of the high handed acts committed in the Punjab. Tf proper 


facilities are available, an exhibition of these cruel deeds through cinema films 
will be much effective. 


31, Remarking that the resolation passed in the Ceylon Congress to ameliorate 

The labourers and the Ceylon the condition of the labourers is an instance of the 
Congress. magnanimity of the eastern people, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 17th December, observes :—All that 

is stated in this resolution is being observed in the European countries. Why 
should it not be adopted in India and Ceylon as well? It is true that, as stated 
in the Conference at Washington, conditions in India and Ceylon are different 
from those obtaining in the European countries. Our request is that these should 
be changed, and, if the above resolution is given effect to, the differences in the 
conditions will disappear. Before the methods which are now being adopted by 
the labourers in the Baropean countries for the amelioration of their condition 
become common in India and Ceylon, it will be advantageous to all parties 
concerned if the labour question 1s decided. The capitalists here are not 80 
obstinate as those in Europe but are sympathetic with the labourers. It is only 
the European capitalists that are likely to raise serious objections, If, without 
heeding these objections, the Government should take proper steps in the matter 


u reciprocity of feeling will in the end be established between capitalists an 
labourers. 


32, The Swadesamitran, of the 18th December, writes :—In countries where 


" the Government is responsible to the people, the 

The Labour movement, I bourers make a constitutional agitation recogais 
ing at the same time the rights of the capitalists, while in countries where the 
Government is not su responsible, the Labour movement is being carried on with a 
hatred for the capitalists. England and Russia may be cited as instances in point. 
In England it is the main object of the labourers to better their prospects, while 
in Ruesia the labourera want to do away with the capitalists altogether. Tf the 


Government wish to prevent disorder from the Russian spirit influencing the Labour 
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movement, they should come forward to fulfil the legitimate demands of the 
labourers in diiferent places. Otherwise, disquietude will prevail in the world 
which will be reduced to a miserable plight. It is the primary duty of Govern- 
ments to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the Labour question promptly, as 
prevention is better than cure. This movement has been on foot even in India 
for some years past ; but, for want of proper organisation among the labourers 
here, the agitation made by them is not strong enough when compared with the 
hardships they are undergoing. If only there is a proper organisation and a 
compact among them, their aspirations will be achieved very soon. 


33. ‘The Swadesumitran, of the 18th December, writes: —It is widely known 
tine Wilneihs, ht Chalice that there is a strong agitation all over the country 
} 5°: that Lord Chelmsford should be recalled immedi- 
ately. The public of Bihar and the Provincial Congress Committee of that 
rovince have passed a resolution accordingly at a conference held by them. 
he Maharaja of Darbhanga who is ever seeking the favour of the officials could 
not put up with this resolution. He at once assembled a few of his dependants, 
and, styling the gathering a conference, passed a resolution therein protesting 
against the resolution referred to above. It appears that this ro empty 2 is trying 
to act prejidicially to the interests of the country by entering into a league with 
the European indigo planters in Bihar in the matter of securing proper represeuta- 
tives icr the landholders on the Legislative Council of that province. It can be 
inferred what it is for an Indian to seek the assistance of foreigners and that of 
the planters who are known for the affliction caused by them to the poor agri- 
culturists, as against his own brethren. Foreigners are but foreigners, no matter 
whatever may be their sympathy and broadmindedness. 


84. In a short note under this heading, the Desabhakian, of the 19th 

ian December, observes:—It is said that ‘‘a nation 

which is not capable of guarding itself drags the 

stronger nations to war.” We accept the truth of this statement. It is certain 

that every nation, which does not protect itself, will, somehow or other, be subject 

to hardship. India is at present seeking protection at the hands of foreigners. 

It is certain that until she is in a position to protect herself, her condition will 
not be safe. 


35. Adverting to the news said to have been published in the Laglishmun 
that, after the retirement of Lord Chelmsford, Lord 
Willingdon will be made the Viceroy, and that 
Major Captain Ormsby-Gore will succeed him as the Governor of Madras, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 20th December, observes:—We greatly doubt the truth of 
this statement. However, when Lord Willingdon accepted the Governorship 
of Madras, we thought that he did so only with some higher object in view. 
If this rumour happens to be true, we need not say that he is fortunate. During 
his Viceroyalty we think that the people will not have the same experiences 
(of pleasure or pain we are not going to say) as they had during the 
administration of Lord Chelmsford. 


3. The Desabhakian, of the 29th November, publishes in Tamil an extract 
ey from the United India reproducing the speech of a 

How India is governed, senator at a meeting at the senate of the United 
States on the 20th August 1919 wherein the words of Sir John Seeley on this 
subject are quoted. 


87, The Desabdaktan, of the 2¥th November, and the Swadesamitran, of the 
a 30th November, reproduce in Tamil the substance 
he poverty of Ludia, of an article contributed to the Uwsited Jndia by Sir 


C. Sankaran Nayar on this subject. 


38. ‘The Dravidan, of the 10th December, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, a communication reporting the 

4 moshag of Gotten, roceedings of a meeting held at Sattur on the 
28th November 1919 in which Mr, Hanumantha Rao of Tiruppur is said to have 
spoken on “Our duty to the Government ” and to have atated, in the course of 
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his lecture, that the Government in the Panjab are applying unjust laws, that 
some of the leaders of the Punjab have been unjustly committed to prison during 
the. Punjab disturbances, that about 1,500 Punjabis were shot dead, that the 
ple of the Punjab are not likely to have any justice from the inquires of the 
unter Committee, thut the people should not participate in the peace cele- 
brations unless those convicted in connexion with these disturbances are set free 
and that the Indians should not go in for foreign articles. 


89. The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd December, questions why the order of 
externment issued by the Punjab Government 
Externment order against aoainst Mr. Bepin Chenden Pal has not been 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. revovked, while those against Messrs. Tilak and 
Gandhi have been and observes :—-Mr. Pal, who went to England as the represen- 
tative of the Congress has returned with Mr. Tilak. Heis, therefore, bound to render 
an account of his work there to the Congress. We request the Government of the 
Punjab to permit him to discharge his duty. We hope that, if the former should 
not he pleased to do so, the Government of India at least will do their duty. 


40. The /csabhakian, of the 22nd December, publishes in T’amil a gist of an 
article in the Daily Herald, commenting on the 
evidence given by General Dyer before the Hunter 
Committee, to the following effect:—The massacre at Amritsar surprises and 
distresses us. We have not heard a story more cruel than that narrated by 
General Dyer before the committee. What would the British say, if acts similar 
to those to which recourse was had in India, Egypt and Ireland had heen com- 
mitted by the Germans in Belgium? What is ‘the meaning of saying that the 
militarism of Germany has been crushed’ Is it only the application of brute 
force? If it be the desire of Mr. Montagu that the Reforms Bill should be 
properly given effect to and that there should be no serious disturbances in the 
country, all the political prisoners should be released at once and all repressive 
laws repealed. I'reedam of speech as well as other rights should be granted and 
the persons who committed cruel deeds under the Martial Law recalled to England 
and pensions granted to the families of the Indians who were killed. 
The paper adds a note saying that this is also the view of all true Indians. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd Wecember, also publishes in Tamil the 


The Punjab incidents. 


extract from the Daily Herald referred to above and said to have been cabled by 


Mr. Horniman to the Bombay Chronicle. 


The Desabhakian, of the 22nd December, refers to the statement said to have 
been made by Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons tnat hé was not acquainted 
with the full particulars of the incidents in the Punjab beyond what he gathered 
from the papers and remarks :—'l he Members of the House of Commons expressed 
surprise that news of those particulars had not been received there for about eight 
months. But we cannot accept the facts stated by Mr. Montagu in explanation ’ 
thereof. ‘The Government of Lord Chelmsford that supported the ‘ justice’ of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer who appreciated the action of General Dyer, prevented such 
news reaching England. It may be mentioned in this connexion that the author- 
ities prevented the people of other provinces from becoming acquainted with the 
troubles of their brethren in the Punjab. The stupidity of Michael O’Dwyer and 
the irregularities of Chelmsford’s administration have now become public. Such 
a system of administration should have a downfall hereafter at least. We wish 


also that the party of our friends who want to glorify such a system of 
administration should meet with a fall, 


41, Adverting to the a xg . i rapeaies of 2 - a a 
ninceonl ovem ber the repairika, of the Lith 
" eddies December, remarks :—The " rt is not at all 
cnpeuengins, . « Utmay be understood from the report that the pricea of not 
only foodstuffs, but of firewood also have been high . . . The absence of 
proper facilities for transmission is did to be responsible for this state of affairs. 


. « These facts show that the lot of the people must have been intolerable. 
It remains to be seen what steps will be then to relieve this condition. 
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42. Summarising Mr. Tilak’s reply to the addresses presented to him on the 4*==ssrsrams, 
evening of the 17th instant, the Asdhraputrika, of 1¢uh Dee. 1919. 


The message of Lokamanya. § 41, 18th December, observes in its leader under 
this heading:—. . . Lokamanya had not depended on the liberality of the 
British people, when he left this country for England. A consideration of the 
world-conditions led him to believe that that was the opportune time . . . 
In England, he did not think it his business to confer with the authorities and to 
teli them that whatever is given by them is a great boon. He represented the 
rights of the Indian people before the British public in unambiguous terms. 

It will not be possible hereafter to easily prosecute for sedition those that carry 
on lawful agitation. Lokamanya said that the Labour Party are sure to carry 
out their promises, if the Indians work incessantly, using all lawful means. 
As has been observed by him, the world will be full of unrest for four or five 
years. T'he west will undergo many troubles. ‘There is no possibility of another 
conflagration of war; but the economic contlict which has already commenced 
between labourers and capitalists is bound to grow beyond all limits. The 
rmanent peace of the world cannot be secured, unless this conflict is satis- 
actorily ended. ‘T'here can be nothing strange in labourers who are suffering 
on account of capitalists, sympathysiog with others that are suffering like them- 
selves. The west has begun to be (in throes of agony for reconstruction. If at 
this critical juncture, India fails to take advantage of the world conditions, she 
will lag behind in the civilized world, and cannot attain her wishes soon. 

For this reason, the Indians must carry on their work not only in England, 
but also in countries like France and America . . . On the one hand, it is 
necessary that there should be capable Indian representatives in the Legislative 
Councils and that they should try to make the scheme of self-government a 
success, and on the other, attempts should be made for a speedy attainment of 
complete Home Rule. Lokamanya urges that both these processes should be started 
atonce . . . The discussion on the Reforms Bill in the House of Lords will 
show what nervousness the friends of bureaucracy are exhibiting at rapid progress. 
They are very tenacious on the point that there should be no widening at all of 
the present reforms for many years to come. ‘The Indians will have to surmount 
all these obstacles and reach their goal with the help of the Labour Party. 
Lokamanya gives the hope that the goal may be reached within five years only 
instead of ten, provided the people work with singleness of purpose for the 
attainment of their ideal. May the me of Lokamanya make the people real 
workers, and bring about the speedy attainment of their object ! 

The Andiraputrika, of the 18th December, publishes in ‘Telugu under 

this heading, the proceedings of the meeting held 

The message of Lokamanya. — a+ the Madras Beach on the 17th and the speech of 
Mr. ‘Tilak in reply to the addresses presented to him. 


48. The issues of the Andhrapairika, for the 17th and 18th December, 
athe’ epee: ublish in Telugu Mr. Tilak’s reply to his critics, 

Mr. Tilak’s reply to bis critics. r. Puranjpye and his party. 
44, Reterring to the opinions of English papers on the evidence which is 
The revelation of the truth, 22g given before the Huntur Committee, the 
Bele eee eee Andhrapatrika, of the 19th December, writea under 
this heading :— It is a matter for gratification that the truth about the horrible 
events which occurred in the Punjab is revealed to England through the Hunter 
Committee. ‘There will be nothing strange in the evidence of General Dyer 
shocking the whole civilised ssc | The evidence of officials themselves has 
revealed unheard of horrors and there is uo need for the evidence of the people. 
If the evidence of men like General Dyer, Captain Johnaon and Mr, Marsden is 
separately printed and circulated throughout the civilised world, the miserable 
condition of the Punjab will be made known, and justice ia bound to be done to 
India at once. From the opinions of the English Press, as cabled by Reuter, it 
may be understood how keenly England has felt on —_ General Dyer’s 
ye Dall . , Qn the whole, it may be inferred that these matters will be a 
aource of humiliation to England. . . It will, be thue seen that the days are 
gone when the British ~~ would look upon the words of retired Anglo-Indian 


ANDERAPATOIEG, 
18th Deo. 1919. 


19th Dee. 1919. 
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officials as Gospel. May the truth which is coming out regarding the condition 
of the Punjab fill the hearts of the English people with indignation and serve as a 
a for the speedy repeal of the various repressive laws which are oppressing 

ndia ! 


AmDaRAraTains, 45. Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 19th December, publishes 
ee in Telugu an extract from the letter of Mr. Joseph 
Py appeal of Mr. Joseph Baptista written to the Bombay Chronicle, exhorti 
ptista. the ay to help the Labour Party in England wit 
money and thus win its sympathy and support, as this is even more important 
than maintaining the Congress Committee in Eng!and. 


46. Referring to the Dr. S. Subrahmanya Ayyar’s article in New India, 
Reforms and Doctor Subrah. the <Axdhrepatrika, of the 1¥th December, says 
manya Ayyar. that he does not agree with those who think that 
euues ee the Indians should keep silent for ten years to come, 
giving up all agitation, and that on the other hand he exhorts the people to use 
all methods of constitutional agitation to reach their yoal soon, and to try to secure 
the sympathy not only of ~ and but of America also for the attainment of the 
ight of self-determination. It remarks that victory is sure to be near at hand, if 
all the leaders with such high ideas work together. 


Asneneperesea, 47. Referring to the elections which will take wr uoder the new reforms, 
19th Deo. 1919. 4. Andhras and the elections, ‘8 Aadhrapatriku, of the 19th December, urges 
upon the Axdhra people the necessity of electing 

only such men as will be willing to advocate the consitution of the Andhra pro- 


a vince and to work for the speedy attainment of self-government. 
F a eae 48. Referring to the presidential address of Dr. A. Lakshmipathi at the 
| 1h Dec. 1919. = Te Third Andhra Ayurvedic third Andhra Ayurvedic Conference held at Vizia- 


Cenfenenen. nagram on the 20th December, the iadhrapatrika, 

of the 19th December, observes in the course of its 
leader:—. . . It is understood from Euglish papers that Mr. Mitter has cured 
by means of Makaradhwaja some diseases in England, which the western 
shyalaiuen could not cope with. Though this is the truth, the authorities are 
refusing to patronize the indigenous system of medicine, aud are even dissuading 
local boards and municipalities from encouraging it. They are unable to give 
up their old notions. Public health will become a transferred subject in iuture. 
It is but proper that then at least the ministers and the mombers of Legislative 
Councils should make strong attempts to afford suitable encouragement to the 
Ayurvedic system. . . Ayurveda should be madea branch of study in the 
Government Colleges. . . The gvod points in the old system should be selected 
and worked harmoniously with the help of modern knowledge, ‘Till then, the 
Ayurvedic system cannot deserve the support of the people. 


49. Referring to the modifications in the Arms Act, published by the 

ie i a Government of [ndia, which will come into force 

from the lst January 1920,-and to the communiqué 

issued by the Madras Government oa the subject, the Aadhrapatrika, of the 20th 

December, remarks:— . . . Justice cannot be obtained, unless a Board 

consisting of an adequate number? of non-official representatives is eatablished 
with full powers to issue licences, according to the rules. . 


ANDUBAPRARASIEA, 50. The Audiraprakasita, af the 8th November (received on 20th December 


Sth Nov. 1919. : , 1919) publishes in ‘l’elugu the resolutions passed b 
> : C be Gidavari Lanka Ryote’ the lake ryote of the Godavari district at their 
\ a meeting held at Alamur, regarding the Lanka sales. 


i 5). The Kerala Keseri,* - Chingom a o gt neg ee! in 
Chingeml0OSM.E. = yp ai the course of a article, makes the rollowing 
(Angetept wets), “The Punjab dinordery among other meee about the Punjab disorders :— 

“No one ever thought that the loyal and well-behaved inhabitants of the Punja 


| b 
lf who sacrificed themselves for the British Empire in the great world war, would 
1 ever have to suffera calamity so unendurable, ai 


SE 


agraceful and disconcerting or that 


co So? ere ee rer 
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su ch sufferings would be brought on them. Even the Government that introduaed 
such a severe and satanic Martial Law with such suddenness have not been able to 
explain what misdemeanour on the part of the Punjabis could have merited such 
a rude and unkind visitation on them. Nor have’ the Government attempted to 
explain it.” 

The article then refers to the exclusion of leaders and vakils from the Punjab 
and says :—“ After bringing into force with such premeditation and evil motives 
a satanic and barbarous law whereby the loyal people were thrown into the sea of 
sorrow, the foreign Governor—the ungrateful Governor who ate thelealt of India— 
ran away from the country. ” 


After referring to the excitement created throughout India by the sufferings 
in the Punjab, to the questions asked in the Legislative Council in the course of 
which it was publicly alleged that the Punjab Government had followed a policy 
of cruel butchery in the Punjab, to the spirit of preparedness throughout India to 
relieve the distress of their brethren in the Punjab, to the action of Doctor 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sir C. Sankaran Nayar who, being unable to put up 
with the injustice, openly yave up their connexion with the Government, to the 
scorching wave of feeling on the subject which passed over the whole land, the 


article remarks that when the whole aspect of the country was seen changed, the ~ 


nerves of the Viceroy and of his party began to quake—the Viceroy who came to 
India with his twenty-thousand rupees « month for imposing blind reliance on 
subordinate officers and his own commercial compatriots, to sign papers put up, 
and to finish his term of office with tours throughout the country, with. occasions 
of) hospitality, and performance of opening ceremonies and foundation stone- 
layiugs. The story of Warren Hastings came to mind. . . He troubled with 
the apprehension that he and his friend Sir Michael O’ Dwyer may be arraigned 
before a new Burk by the just British people and by His Imperial Majesty who 
loves his subjects. A device was ultimately discovered for self-protection, and 
that device was the Indemnity Act. . . This Act (and the Rowlatt Act have 
together) armed the European Civilians who are inimical to Indians with horrid 
weapons of destruction. . . The Viceroy and his party came out successful. 
, There was no further need to say that Indians were shot because they 
were mistaken for (wild) beasts, for now they could be shot without any tear. 
Alas! Alas! Is this preservation of peace? Is this British justice? ' 
Is this the dawn of the blessedness of India? . . . Is this the reward for 
India’s service to England and her allies? . . . Whatever may be the object 
of introducing such laws we can clearly declare that they are not consistent with 
British justice and traditions. 


52. The Kerula |Kesari, * of Chingam 1093 M.E. (August-September 1919), 
, publishes in poem in praise of Mahatma Gandhi in 
Mahatma Gandhi. which the following passage occurs :—Foreigners 
avaricious for wealth entered the country pell-mell for self-aggrandizement. 
O Mother! It is a great pity that you are deprived of all the gold you produce 
and it is shipped is and night to foreign countries. As the guardians and 
robbers are the same, it haa come to this that we have to wink at this robbery. 
Prosperity has passed beyond the oceans and in the grip of famine, your children, 
O Mother ! suffer distress for want of food, 


IITT,.—LauGisLation, 


53. Referring to the proceedings of the Local Legislative Council session 
m ’ Bi held * the 19th November, the dadhrapratasika, 
Ube Madras Legislative Council. oF the 99nd November (received on the 18th 
December), observes in the course of its leader that the District Municipalities 
Bill has many defects, and that under such”circumstances it 1s not proper that the 
Government should not accept the amendment of the Hon'ble Mr. B. V. 
Narasimha Ayyar to put off the consideration of the Bill till the introduction of the 
new reforms. It does not understan'! why the Madras Government should not 


® Received on the 22nd December 1019. 
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e the Bill till the introduction of the reforms, when the Bengal Govern- 
see goad + do so in deference to the wishes of the people there. Ex ing its 
disapproval of His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s remarks regarding the large 
number of questions put by the’ non-official members, it remarks that the Dist 
Collectors who now find it very hard to dispose of their own office work without 
delay, may not be able to answer these questions promptly, and that it is not 

per in these circumstances for the Government to reject the resolution moved 
the non-official member, the Hon’ble Mr. Siva Rao. 


ERRATA. 
Report No. 49. 
Page 1825, paragraph 23, line 13, for ‘ melachchas’ read ‘ mléchchas’. 
;, 1831 - 42 ,, 3, for ‘decease’ read ‘disease’. 
Report No. 50. 


Page 1880, item 104, line 6, insert ‘ would’ after ‘there’. 
,, 1880° ,, 104 ,, 9, substitute ‘a mandate’ for ‘aman date’. 


,, 1880 ,, 104 ,, (last but one), eubettute ‘Supreme Sovereign’ for 
*‘ supreme sovereign ’. 


,, 1880 ,, 105 ,, 7, tmeert‘ the’ before ‘ forthcoming’. 

, 1880 ,, 106 ,, 6, smsert ‘the’ before ‘ allies’. 

», 1881 line, 8, izseré ‘ you’ after ‘ by’. 

5» 1881, item 108, line 4, insert ‘the’ before ‘ Turkish ’. 

, 1881 ,, 109 ,, 8, substitute ‘over’ sor ‘on’ after ‘ spread’. 


,, 1882, line 6, substitule ‘ or’ for ‘and nor’. 


Teavned 80th December 1916, } . 


